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I SHOULD HAVE DEDICATED 

THESE VOLUMES 

TO 

LORD CANNING-, 

HAD HE LIVED, 

I NOW INSCRIBE THEM REVERENTIALLY 


TO HIS MEMORY. 



. * For to think tiivt an handful of people can, "with the 

GREATEST COl RAGE AND POLICY IN THE WORLD, EMBRACE TOO LARGE EXTENT 
OP DOMINION, IT MAY HOLD FOR A TIME, BET IT WILL FAIL SUDDENLY — 
Bacon 


. As FOR MERCENARY FORCES (WHICH IS THE HELP IN THIS CASE), 

ALT. EXAMPLES SHOW THAT, WHATSOEVER ESTATE, OR PRINCE, DOTH REST 
UPON THEM, BE MAY SPREAD HIS FEATHERS FOR A TIME, BUT HE WILL MEW 
THEM SOON AFTER — BttCOn 


If THERE BE FUEL PREPARED, IT IS HARD TO TELL WHENCE THE SPARK 
SHALL COME THAT SHALL SET IT ON FIRE THE MATTER OF SEDITIONS IS OF 
TWO KINDS, MUCH POVERTY AND MUCH DISCONTENTMENT It IS CERTAIN, SO 
MANY OVERTHROWN ESTATES, SO MANY VOTES FOR TROUBLES. . THE 

CAUSES AND MOTIVES FOR SEDITION ARE, INNOVATIONS IN RELIGION, TAXES, 
ALTERATION OP LAWS AND CUSTOMS, BREAKING OF PRIVILEGES, GENERAL 
OPPRESSION, ADVANCEMENT OF UNWORTHY PERSONS, STRANGERS, DEATHS, 
DISBANDED SOLDIERS, FACTIONS GROWN DESPERATE, AND WHATSOEVER IN 
OFFENDING PEOPLE JOINETH AND KNITTETH THEM IN A COMMON CAUSE. — 
Bacon, 



EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


The editing of the second volume of Sir John Kaye’s History 
has been legulated on the same pnnciple as was the first The 
test has been left intact In the few instances m which the 
Editoi has believed that the conclusions arrived at by the dis- 
tinguished author were not wananted by facts, he has intimated 
his dissent, and his leasons foi that dissent, m notes beaiing his 
initials The Appendix has been somewhat led need, either bj 
the omission or the abbreviation of matter which seemed super- 
fluous, or by the transfer as notes to the pages indicated of 
corrections made by the author m editions subsequent to the first. 
The spelling of proper names has, moreover, been made to con- 
form to the more correct system now happily coming into 
geneial use 

Under ordinary circumstances the Editox would have re- 
frained from adding to the above short explanation It has 
been repiesented to him, however, that as the present Cabinet 
Edition will appeal to a large class who may not have the 
opportunity of referring to a Gazetteer, it would add con- 
siderably to the value of the work if he were to add a short 
description of the geographical position of the principal places 
mentioned in each volume. To comply with this suggestion 
the Editor has compiled, partly from an excellent little woik— 
the very best of its kind — entitled “ School Geography of India 
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and British. Bnnnah,” by the late Piofessor Blochmann ; * and 
partly fi om the new edition of “ Thornton’s Gazetteer a list of 
forty-six places mentioned m this volume. He has also ap- 
pended, to the chapter to which it refeis, an excellent sketch 
of the Imperial City of Dehli, the original of which was 
kindly given to him some time since by Mr. Atkmson of the 
Record Office 

G. B. M 

1 Not ember, 1888 

* Published at Calcutta bj the Calcutta Schoolbook Society. 



PREFACE 

By Sir JOHN KAYE. 


When the first volume of this book was published, I had little 
expectation that the second would be so long m couxse of com- 
pletion, as the result has shown it to have been. In truth, I 
had not measured aright the extent of the work before me 
But when I came to take account of the wealth of my materials, 
and to reflect upon the means of convex ting them into history, 
I saw cleaily that the task I had undertaken was a more 
arduous and peiplexmg one than I bad originally supposed. 

It is not difficult to make the reader understand my per- 
plexities, and I hope that, undei standing, he will sympathise 
with them. The events to be nai rated covered a large aiea of 
space, but were compressed within a small penod of time. 
Chronologically they moved along parallel lines, but locally 
they were divergent and distracting. The question was how 
it was best to deal histoncally with all these synchionous 
incidents To have wntten accoidmg to date, with some 
approach to fidelity of detail, a number of separate nauatives, 
each lllustiative of a particulai day, or of a particular week, 
would have been easy to the writer, and would m some sort 
have represented the charactei of the crisis, one of the most 
distinguishing features of which was deuved from the con- 
fusion and distraction engendeied by the multiplicity of sim- 
ultaneous outbursts in different parts of the countiy. This 
mode of treatment, however, though it might accurately lefiect 
the situation, was not likely to gratify the leader. The multi- 
plicity of personal and local names rapidly succeeding each 
other would have bewildered him, and no distinct impression 
would have been left upon his mind But though the nature of 
the subject utterly forbade all thought of unity of place and 
unity of action, with leference to the scope of the entire woik, 
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there was a certain unification of the seveial parts which was 
piacticable, and which suggested what might be called an 
episodical treatment of the subject, with such connecting links, 
or such a general framework or setting, as historical truth 
might permit. And, in fact, different parts of the country 
were so cut off fiom each other when mutiny and rebellion 
were at their height, that each senes of operations for the 
suppression of local levolt had a separate and a distinct char- 
acter. Certainly, in the earliei stages of the War, there was 
no general design — little co-operation 01 cohesion Every man 
did what was best in his eyes to meet with vigomr and sagacity 
an unexpected crisis. The cutting of our telBgraph-wii es and 
the interruption of oui posts were among the first hostile efforts 
of the insurgents in all parts of the country Joint action 
on a large scale was thns rendeied impossible, and at the 
commencement of the War it would scarcely have been desir- 
able. For our people had to deal promptly with urgent 
symptoms, and lefeiences and consultations wonld have been 
fatal to success 

Thus cncumstanced with respect to the component parts of 
this History, I could not easily determine to what paiticular 
events it would be best to give priority of narration. One 
thing soon became unpleasantly appai ent to me. I had made a 
mistake m forecasting the plan of the entire work, m an 
“ Advertisment ” prefixed to the Fust Volume. It was im- 
possible to write adequately, in this instalment of my book, of 
all the opeiations which I had originally intended to record. 
With materials of such great mteiest before me, it would have 
been unwise to starve the naiiative, so I thought it best to 
make confession of error, and expunge my too-hasty promises 
from subsequent editions of the woik. In pursuance of this 
revised scheme, I was compelled to put aside much that I had 
written for this Second Volume, and though this has ne- 
cessarily retarded its publication, it has placed me so much in 
advance with the work to be accomplished, that I hope to he 
able to produce the next volume after a much shorter interval 
of time 

The selection made for this volume from the chapters which 
I had written may not perhaps he the best, hut it is at least 
sufficiently intelligible. After describing the earlier incidents 
of the mutiny, as at Mirath and Eehli, at Banaras and Allahabad, 
and at different stations in the Panj&b, I have nanated, up to a 
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certain point, those two gieat seiies of operations— the one 
expedition starting from Bengal with troops drawn from the 
Littoral, the other from the Noith-Westem Frontier, with 
forces derived from the Hill Stations and the Paniab — which 
were consummated in the captuie of Dehli and the first relief 
of Lakhnao. In the one I have traced the movements of Neill 
and Havelock, under the direction of Loid Canning, and in the 
other of Anson, Barnard, Wilson, and Nicholson, with the aid 
and inspiration of Sir John LawrencB It is by thus following 
the fortunes of individuals that we may best arrive at a just 
conception of the general action of the whole. For it was by 
the eneigies of individual men, acting mostly on theii own re- 
sponsibility, that little hy little lehellion was trodden down, 
and the supiemacy of the English firmly le-established It 
will be seen that I have adhered vciy closely to piue nanativo 
ThB volume, indeed, is a volumo of fact, not of controversy and 
speculation, and as it relates to the earlier scenes of the gieat 
stiuggle for the Empire, it is mostly an account of military 
revolt and its suppression. 

Dea lin g with the large mass of facts, which are lcpioduced 
in the chapters now published, and in tlioso which, though 
written, I have been compelled to reserve for futiuo publica- 
tion, I have consulted and collated vast piles of contemporary 
correspondence, and onteied largely into communication, by 
personal mteicouise 01 by letter*, with men who have been 
individually connected with the events desonbed. For every 
page published in this volumo some ton pages have been 
written and compiled in aid of the narrative ; and if I have 
failed in the one gieat object of my ambition, to tell the truth, 
without exaggeiation on the one hand or reservation on the 
other, it has not been for want of earnest and laborious inquiry 
or of conscientious endeavour to turn my opportunities to the 
best account, and to lay before tlio public an honest exposition 
of the historical facts as they have boon unfolded before mo. 

Still it is probable that the accuiacy of somo of the details 
in this volume, especially those of personal incidont, may be 
questioned, perhaps contradicted, notwithstanding, I was about 
to say, all the care that 1 have taken to investigate them, but I 
believe that I should lathoi say “by reason of that very care.” 
Such questionings or contradictions should not bo too readily 
accepted ; for, although the authority of tho questioner may bo 
good, there may be still better authority on tho othor side. I 
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have often had to choose between very conflicting statements ; 
and I have sometimes found my informants to be wrong, though 
appai ently with the best opportunities of bemg right, and 
have been compelled to reject, as convincing proof, even the 
overwhelming assertion, "But, I was there.” Men who are 
personally engaged m stirring events are often too much oc- 
cupied to know what is going on beyond the little spot of 
ground which holds them at the time, and often from this 
restricted stand-point they see through a glass darkly. It is 
hard to disbelieve a man of honour when he tells you what he 
himself did, but every writer, long engaged in historical 
inquiry, has had before him instances in which men, after even 
a brief lapse of time, have confounded in their minds the 
thought of doing, or the intent to do, a ceitam thing, with the 
fact of having actually done it Indeed, in the commonest 
affairs of daily life, we often find the intent mistaken for the 
act, in the retrospect. 

The case of Captain Rosser’s alleged offer to take a Squadron 
of Dragoons and a troop of Horse Artillery to Dehli on the 
night of the 10th of May (illustrated in the Appendix)* may 
be regarded as an instance of this confusion. I could cite other 
instances. One will suffice A military officer of high rank, of 
stainless honour, with a great historical leputation, invited me 
some years ago to meet him, for the express purpose of making 
to me a most important statement, with reference to Dne of the 
most interesting episodes of the Sip&hi War. The statement 
was a very stiikmg one ; and I was referred, in confirmation of 
it, to another officer, who has since become illustrious in our 
national history. Immediately on leaving my informant, I 
wrote down as nearly as possible his very words. It was not 
until after his death that I was able orally to consult the friend 
to whom he had referred me, as being personally cognisant of 
the alleged fact — the only witness, indeed, of the scene de- 
scribed. The answer was that he had heard the story before, 
but that nothing of the kind had ever happened. The asserted 
incident was one, as I ventured to tell the man who had 
described it to me at the time, that did not cast additional 
Lustre on his reputation ; and it would have been obvious, 
even if he had rejoiced m a less unblemished reputation, that 

* [Transferred in sufficient detail as a footnate to the page in which the 
transaction is recorded — G. B. M.] 
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it was not for self-glorification, but in obedience to an ine- 
pressible desire to declare the truth, that he told me what 
afterwards appeared to be not an accomplished fact, but an 
intention unfulfilled Experiences of this kind render the his- 
torical inquner very sceptical even of information supposed 
to be on “the best possible authority.” Tiuly, it is very 
disheartening to find that the nearer one approaches the 
fountain-head of truth, the fuither off we may find ouiselves 
from it * 

But, notwithstanding such discouraging instances of the 
difficulty of extracting the truth, even from the testimony of 
truthful men, who have been actors in the scenes to be de- 
scribed, I cannot but admit the general value of such testimony 
to the writer of contemporary history. And, indeed, there 
need be some advantages in writing of events still fresh m the 
rnemoiy of men to compensate for its manifest disadvantages. 
These disadvantages, however, ought always to be felt by tho 
writer lather than by the readei. It has been often said to 
me, m reply to my inipiiiies, “Yes, it is porfectly tiuo But 
these men are still living, and the truth cannot be told ” To 
this my answer has been . “ To the histonan all men aie dead ” 
If a writer of contempoiaiy history is not prepaiod to trout 
the living and the dead alike — to speak as fieely and as truth- 
fully of the former as of the lattei, with no moie reservation 
m the one case than in the other — he has altogether mistaken 
his vocation, and should look for a subject in prehistoric times. 
There are some actois in the scenes heie desciibed of whom I do 
not know whether they be living or whether they bo dead. Some 
have passed away from the sphere of woildly exploits whilst 
this volume has been slowly taking shape beneath my pen. 
But if this has in any way influenced the character of my 
writing, it hus only been by imparting increased tenderness to 
my judgment of men who can no longer defend thomsolvos or 
explain their conduct to the world. Even this offence, if it ho 
one against historical tiuth, I am not conscious of having 
actually committed. 


* It maybe mentioned here (though not directly in continuation of the 
above) aa a curious illustration of tho difficulty of discerning between truth 
and error, that the only statement senously impugned in n former work of 
history by the author of this book, was tho only one which lie had made as 
the result of his own personal knowledge— the only fact which lie Inal 
witnessed with his own eyes. 
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I have "but a few more words to say, "but "because I say them 
last it must not "be thought that I feel them least I am pain- 
fully sensible that m this narrative I have failed to do justice 
to the courage and constancy of many brave men, whose good 
deeds deseived special illustration m this narrative, and would 
have received it, hut for the exigencies of time and space, 
which have forbidden an amplei record This, perhaps, may 
be moie apparent in other volumes than m this. But, what- 
ever may be the omissions in this lespect, I do not think that 
they will be attubuted to any want of appreciation of the 
gallantry and fortitude of my countrymen in doing and in 
suffenng No one could lejoice moie m the privilege of il- 
lustrating their heroic deeds than the authoi of these volumes 
It is one of the best compensations of historical labour to be 
suffered to wiite of exploits leflectmg so much honour upon the 
character of the nation 

J. W K. 

Pl£3S T GE — Midsummer , 1870. 



LIST AND SHORT DESCRIPTION OF PLACES 
MENTIONED IN THIS VOLUME 


Agra or Agrah, on the river Jamnah, formerly a village, made by Silcandar 
Lodi the Capital of India It continued as such till the leign of Shah 
Jahan The fort, bmlt dm mg the reign ot Akbar, contaius a palaco ana 
several beautiful buildings It is now the head-quarters of the civil 
division of the same name In 1857 the population ot the city was 
about 140,000 

AliAhabId, formerly called Prayaga, situated at the confluence of the Jamnah 
and the Ganges The fort, resting on the Jamnah, was built by Akbar 
Allahabad is now the seat of the Government of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, and is the centre of the railway system of Northern India 

AmbIlah, capital of Srrlnnd, situated on an open plain, three miles east of 
the river Chaghar, fifty-five miles noithof Kainal, si\ty-mne miles south- 
east ot Lodi and 

Amritsar, chief town of the division of the same name, is the sacied capital 
of the Sikhs The district is hounded on the north-west by the river 
Ravi, on the north-east by the distiict of Gurdaspui, and on the south- 
west by the district of Labor 

JLzamgarh, chief town of the district of the same name, m the Panama 
division It was founded by A /am Khdn, an officer ol Shah Jahan 

Balandshahr (from the Persian balanil , high, and shahr, town), chief town 
ot the distinct of the same name m tin. Mfrath division 

BanAras, also called Kasln, on the Ganges, a holy city of the Hindus, 
famous for its ghauts, its templeB, its minarets, and the obseivatory of 
Rajah Jai Singh of Jaipiir It is the head-quarteis of the division of 
the same name 

BarrackpIjr, or the city of barracks, fifteen miles from Calcutta, on the left 
bank of the Hugli selected more than a hundred years ago as the site 
for the troops to protect the capital 

Barhampur, a station m the Muishidabad district, south of the city of 
that name, formerly the capital of Bengal Baihdmptfr is a civil 
station 

Chanar, an ancient fortress m the Mnzdptfr district of the Damiras division; 
twenty-six miles from Banaras, and twenty from Mi'rzapdr 

Damdamah, incorrectly written Dumdum, formerly the head-quarters of 
Artillery, now a suburb ol Calcutta, Irom which it is distant four and 
a-half miles 
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Djshli, vntten also Dihli and Dilli, a city on a branch of the Jamnah. The 
present city was built by Shah Jah&n, and was called by the Mughul 
Court, in consequence, Shahjahanabad The neighbourhood abounds 
in historical recollections In 1857, it had a population of about 150,000 . 

Dehra Dun, a district in the Mirath division, at the foot of the Himalayas, 
of which Dehra, the head- quarters of the 2nd Gurkha Regiment, is the 
capital 

DnRijiT, a division in the Panjfib, comprising the Trans-Indus territory, 
and the Sindh Sagur Dudb, north of Muzaffargarh district 

FaizAbad, in Oudb, chief town of the district and division of the same name, 
on the GMghra famous as the birthplace of Ram 

FarbcehabAd, on the Ganges, chief town of a district m the Xgra division 
The English civil station is called Fatligarh 

Fathgabh, incoiiectly spelt Fnttehgurh, three mileB from Farrukh£bad 

(q v.) 

FathpiJr, sometimes hut incorrectly spelt Futtehpore, chief town of the 
district of the same name in the Allahabad dm&iDn seventeen miles 
north-west of Allahabad, and fifty south-east of Kanhptfr 

Firuzpijr, south of the river Satlaj, a military and civil station m the Lahor 
division of the Panjab 

Govindgarh, a fort built at Amritsar (q v.) by Ranjit Singh tD overawe the 
Sikh pilgrims 

GuRDisptfR, the capital of a district in the Amritsar division of the Panjab, 
bounded on the north by Kashmir, on the east by Kangrah, on the south 
by the Amutsar, and on the west by the Srilkot, district. 

Hazabah, on the left side Df the Indus, north of Rawalpindi This district 
forms the northernmost part of British India, running between the Indus 
and the Jhelam, and then passing m long hut narrow strips, called 
K&gMn, along the north-western frontier of Kashmir It is watered by 
the Nainsukh river, a tributary of the Jhelam 

Hisar, a division, now forming part of the Panjab, west of Dehli In this 
division is the town of Hansi, famous in the histoiy of the decline of the 
Mughuls 

Hqti Martian, a cantonment in the Peshawar division, the head- quarters of 
the famous Corps of Guides It lies on the right bank of th.B Ohalpani 
river, and is thirty-three miles north-east of Peshawar. 

HtJGii (name derived from hoala, marsh reeds), is a town m the district of 
the same name, in the division Bardwan, in Western Bengal It was 
one of the earliest English settlements Hiigli is also the name of the 
branch of the Ganges on which Calcutta is built. 

Jalandhar, a division of the Panj&b comprising the districts of Jalandhar, 
Hoshidrptii, and KSngrah. 

Jaunpur, a town on the Gumti, formerly capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Jannpiir, and now chief town of the district of the same name in the 
Ban&ras division It is famous for a bridge over the Gumti, built by 
a general of the famous Akbar, in 1573 
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Jhelam, a district of the Rawalpindi division. Its chief town, a military 
station in 1857, bears the same name, Jhelam la also the name of one 
of the five great rivers of the Panjdb. It has a length of about 450 
miles. 

Kanhfdr (sometimes lllogically written Cawnpore), is derived from two words 
“Kdnh” a name of Kushna, and “Pdr,” a city. It lies on the right 
bank of the Ganges, 628 miles from Calcutta, and 130 from AlUhdbdd 

KarnAl, the chief town of a district in the Dehh division, formerly a 
military station. It is on the high road between Dehli and AmbAlah. 

KashmIr, as now constituted, is bounded on the north-west by the district of 
Hazdrah ; on the west by the distiicts of Hazdrah, Rawalpindi, and 
Jhelam, the river Jhelam forming the boundary , to the south by the 
districts of Gujrdt, Sidlkot, Gurddsptir, and Kdngrah , by the StateB of 
Chambd, Ldhfii, and Spiti , to the east by the Chinese empire ; and to 
the north by the Kardkoram range. 

KohAt, capital of distuct of same name, lies on the road from Peshdwai to 
Kaldbdgh. It is thnty-seven miles south of Peshdwar, 

LAhor, on the Rdvi, is chief town of the division of the same name, and 
capital of the Panjdb. 

Lakhnao : vidt Oudh. 

LodiAnA, chief town of the district of the same name in the AinbdUh 
division Lodidnd was built by some generals of Siknndar Lodi, and 
was named after that prince. The town is eight miles south of the 
Satlaj. 

MiAN-MfR, the cantonment of Ldhor, three miles distant from the civil 
station It derives its name from a famous saint. 

MiliATH, the chief town of a district and division of the same name, Home- 
times incorrectly spelt Meerut, is on the river Kdlinadi ; it ih twenty- 
five miles from the Jamnah, and twenty-nine from the Ganges. 

NaoshAhra, a village and cantonment in the Peshdwar district, twenty-hit 
miles east of Peshdwar, cm the Klbul river 

Oudh, a province bounded on the north by Nipitl, and on the thiee other 
sides by the north-western provinces of India The pnncipal stations 
in Oudh are Lakhnan, the capital ; Barahbanki, Unao, Rdi-Rardh, Sul- 
tanpur, Partdbgarh, Faizdbdri, Gondah, Btihraich, Sitdpi'ir, Hardui, and 
Khdu. The total area is 23,992 square miles, and the population, in 
1857, amounted to nearly eleven millions 

PAnIpat, a town in the Karndl district of the Dehli division, famous for the 
decisive battles fought there, and for the turbulent character of it« 
people. 

Panjab, the — the land, as its name signifies, of five rivers — is hounded in 
the north bv ICilbul anil Saw.ld (commonly Swat), Kashmir, Thibet ; to 
the east by Thibet, the Jamnah, and the North-West Provinces ; to the 
south by the same Provinces, by Bikitnir and Jaisalmir in RdjpAtrtnd, 
and by Sindh ; to the west, by the Snlaundni range and Afghanistan. 
In 1857, the Dehli division was not included in the Paniitb tmitoiy, 
VOL. II. ^ 
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Peshawar, more correctly Pashuwar, (it was formerly spelt Parshtlwar), is the 
chief town of the division of the same name. It lies near the left bank 
of the Bara stream, thirteen and a half miles south-east of the junction 
of the Sawad and Kabul rivers, and ten and a half from the fort of 
Jamrdd at the entrance of the Khaibar Pass, It is 276 miles from Luhor 
and 190 from Kabul. 

Philur, a town m the Jalandhar dnwon, on the right bank of the Satlaj, 
eight rmle3 north-north-west of Lodi&na. 

Rawalpindi, the chief station of the division of the same name m the 
Punjab The division comprises the district also called Rawalpindi, 
the fort of Atak, on the Indus, built by Akbar in 1583, and the districts 
Jnelam, Gujrat, and Shahput 

RCrkI, a cantonment for sappers and British troops in the Mirath division 
The Thomason Engineering College is here. Rurki is twenty two miles 
east of Saharanpur 

Sialrot, chief town of a district m the Amritsar division of the Punjab. It 
is seventy-two miles north-east of Labor, 

SbirAupub, on the Hdgll, opposite Barrachpdr. Noted for the labours of 
Carey, Maishman, and Ward, in missionary euteipnse. Was formerly 
incorrectly called Serampore 
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CIIAFTEB L 

TITE DEHLI HISTORY. 

It was a woik of time at Calcutta to elicit all the details of 
the sad story briefly outlined in the preceding 
chapter. But the great fact was patent to Lord Lor<i (\umin" 
Canning that the English had been dnven out ot JJ.SSsV/on h 1,11 
Dehli, and that, for a time, m that great centre of 
Muhammadanism, the dynasty of the Mughul Family was 
restored. The tremendous political significance of this levolu 
.'ion could not be misunderstood by the most obtuse, or glossed 
over by the most sanguine. The Empeiors of Belili had long 
ceased to exeieise any substantial authonty over the people 
whom they had once governed. Foi fifty ycais the Master 
of the Dehli Palace had been, m the estimation of the English, 
meiely a pageant and a show. But the pageantry, the show, 
the name, had nevei ceased to he living influences m the minds 
of the princes and people of India. Up to a comparatively 
recent peirod all the com of India had home the superscription 
of the Mughul , and the chiefs of India, whether Muhammadan 
or Hindu had still continued to regaid the sanction given 
to tlieii successions by that shadow of loyalty, as something 
more assuring than any recognition which could come from the 
substance of the Bntish Government. If the Empire of Dehli 
had passed into a tradition, the tiadition was still an honoured 
one. It had sunk deeply into the memories of the people. 
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Doubtful, before, of the strength of these influences, Lord 
Canning now began to suspect that he had been misinformed 
In the preceding year, he had mastered the whole Dehli 
history, and he knew full well the peculiar cii cum stances which 
at that period made it so perilous that the Impeiial Family 
should be appealed to in aid of the national cause. He saw 
befoie him, in all their length and bieadth, the incidents of 
family intrigue, which imparted a vigoious individuality to the 
hostility of the Mughul. He knew that the chief inmates of 
the palace had never been in a mood of mind so little likely to 
resist the temptations now offered to them. He knew that the 
old King himself, and lus favouiite wife who ruled him, had 
been for some time cherishing animosities and resentments 
which rendeied it hut too likely that on the first encouraging 
occasion they would break into open hostility against the 
usurping Englishman, who had vaulted into the seat of the 
Mughul, reduced him to a suppliant, and thwarted him in all 
tlie most chenshed wishes of his heait 

With as much bievity as may suffice to make the position 
Ddrti °l ear J the Dehli story must be told. The old 
Ftory-bLmii King, Bah&dur Shah, whose sovereignty had been 
Alam pioclaimed, was the second in descent fiom the 
Empeior Sh&k Alam, whom, blind, helpless, and miseiable, the 
English had rescued from the giipe of the Maratkas* when at 
the dawn of the nineteenth centuiythe annies of Lake 
1804 ‘ and W ellesley brok e up theii powei ful confederacy, and 
scatteied the last hopes of the Fisncli. Shah Alam was the 
great-giandson of Aurungzib, the tenth successor in a diiectlme 
iiom Tairaur, the great founder of the dynasty of the Mughuls. 
Even in the depths of his misery and humiliation, he was 
lcgardod by the most magnificent of English viceroys as a 
mighty potentate, whom it was a privilege to protect, and 
sacrilege to think of supplanting. The “ great game” of Lord 
Wellesley embraced nothing so stupendous as the usmpation of 
the Impeiial tliione. Peiliaps it was, as his biother Aitkur 


* Lnril Lake’s first interview with him is thus officially dcseubed in the 
rccoids of tlui dny • “In the magnificent palace built by Shall Julian the 
Commandcr-in-Clnef wa3 usLciclI into the loyal piescnco and found the 
unfoitunate and venerable Empeior, oppressed by the accumulated calamilus 
of old age anil dogiadod anthonty, (xtreme poveify anil loss of sight, seated 
under admail tatteiod cau opy, the remnant of Ins royal state, with every 
external appearance of the misery of his condit.on ” 
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and John Malcolm declaied, and as younger men suspected and 
hinted, that the Governor-General, worn out by the oppositions 
and restrictions of the Leadenhall-street Government, and 
broken in health by the climate of Calcutta, had lost his old 
daring and cast aside his pristine ambition. Peihaps it was 
believed by him and by his associates in the Council Chamber that 
it would be sounder policy, tending nine to our own giandeur 
in the end, to gather gradual strength from this protective con- 
nexion with the Emperor, before endeavounng to walk in the 
pleasant paths of imperialism . But, m either case, he recoiled 
from the thought of its being suspected in England, that 
he wished to place the East India Company, substantively or 
vicanously, on the throne of the Mughuls. “ It has never,” he 
wrote to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directois, 
June 2, 1805, “been in the contemplation of this Government 
to derive from the chaige of protecting and supporting his 
Majesty the privilege of employing the Eoyal Prerogative as an 
instrument of establishing any control oi ascendancy over the 
States and Chieftains of India, or of asserting on the part of his 
Majesty any of the claims winch, in his capacity of Emperor of 
Hindustan, his Majesty may be considered to possess upon the 
provinces originally composing the hlughul Empire. The 
benefits which the Governoi-Geneial m Council expected to 
derive from placing the King of Dehli and the Eoyal Family 
under the protection of the British Government, aie to be 
traced in the statement contained in our despatch to your 
Honuuiable Committee of the 1 3th. of July, 1804, * relative 
to the evils and embariassments to which the Bntish powci 
might have been exposed by the prosecution of claims and pio- 
tensions on the part of the Marathas, or of the Eicncli, m tho 
name and under the authority of his Majesty, Shah Alain, if the 
peison and family of that unhappy monaich had continued 


* The objects are thus enumerated m the despatch to which reference 
is made' “The del.verance of the Emperor Shah Alum from tho contiol of 
the French power established iu the Noith-West quurtei of Hindustan, by 
winch the Go\ eminent ot France has been depmed of a puwcifnl instru- 
ment in. the eventual prosecution of its hostile designs agunst the British 
Government in India, and the Bntish Go\ eminent has obtained a favourable 
opportunity of conciliating the confidence and secunng the applause of sur- 
rounding states by providing a sate and tiauquil asylum for tho declining age 
of that venerable ami unfortunate monarch, and a suitable maintenance 
for Ins numerous and distressed f< mily .”— - July 13, 18di. 
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under the custody and control of those powers, and especially of 
the French. 

It must have taxed the ingenuity of Lord Wellesley, even 
with the experienced guidance and assistance of Sir G-eoige 
Barlow and Mr. Edmonstone, to design a scheme for the con- 
tinuance or restoration of the Empire on a small scale — a 
scheme whereby Shah Alam might become more than a 
pensioner, a pageant, and a puppet, and yet less than the 
substance of a sovereign. He was to be a King and yet no 
King — a something and yet nothing— a leality and a sham at 
the same time. It was a solace to us, in the “ great game,” to 
know that we “ held the King ; 5 hut it was a puzzle to us how 
to play the card. It was, indeed, a great political paradox, 
which Lord Wellesley’s Government was called upon to 
institute; and he did thB best that could be done, in the 
circumstances m which he was placed, to reconcile not only the 
House of Taimur, but the people who still clung reverentially 
to the great Muhammadan dynasty, to the state of things which 
had arisen out of those circumstances. ; It was determined that 
a certain amount of that dignity, which is deiived from 
territorial dominion, should still be attached to the person of the 
Emperor; that within certain limits he should still be the 
fountain of justice, and that (negatively) withm those limits 
the power of life or death should be in his hands. And, in 
addition to the levenues of the districts thus reserved as an 
appanage of the Throne, he and his family weie to receive 
stipendiary allowances amounting to moie than a hundred 
thousand pounds a year. 

Thus the Emperor of all the Indies — the Great Mughul, 
tiaditionally the grandest sovereign rn the Universe — became, 
whilst still indued with the purple and the gold of imperial state, 
and rejoicing in the appearance of territorial dominion, virtually 
a pensioner of a Company of Merchants. The situation was one 
which conferred many advantages on the Butish Government 
in India, but it was not without its dangers. Even in the 
depths of his misery and degradation, the King’s name was a 
pillar of strength ; the rags of royalty were leverenced by the 
people. And Loid Wellesley saw cleaily that if the ancestral 
State of the Mughul were perpetuated — if he were left to reside 
m the Palace of Shah Jahan, with all the accompaniments of his 
former grandeur around him, in the midst of a Muhammadan 
population still loyal to the House of Taimur — theie might 
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some day be an attempt to reconstruct tbe ruined monarchy in 
the peison of one of Shah Alain’s successois, which might cause 
us grievous annoyance. So it was proposed that Munger 
should become the" residence of the Imperial Family. Rut the 
old King shuddered at the thought of removal, and the shudder 
ran through his family, fiom the oldest to the youngest, male 
and female, relatives and dependants. Not, theiefoie, to inflict 
any furthei pain or humiliation upon them, Lord Wellesley 
consented that they should abide in the Dehli Palace. At some 
futuie time their removal might be effected without any cruel 
divulsions, any of those strainings and crackings of the heart- 
sti in gs, which must attend the exodus of Punces bom in the 
purple, with the memory of actual sovereignty still fresh 
within them. 

In December, 1806, Shah Alam died, and was succeeded by his 
son, Akbar Shah. It happened that the English 
officer, who at that time lepresented the British AkbarSbSh 
Government at Dehli, was a courtier of the old 
school, who^e inveterate politeness of speech and manner had 
ample scope foi exercise at the ex-impenal Couit. Mr. Setou 
would have died rather than hurt the feelings of tlio humblest 
denizen of the Palace. In the caricatmes of the period he was 
represented saluting Satan with a low bow, and hoping that his 
Majesty was well and prosperous. Associated at this tunc, in a 
subordinate capacity with Mr. Seton, but much tiustod, and 
consulted by him with the deference shown to an equal in ago 
and position, was young Chailes Metcalfe, who, although little 
more than a boy, saw cleaily the store of future tioublo which 
the Biitish Government was laying up for itself by not curbing 
the pretensions of the now effete Mughul. “I do not conform,” 
he wrote, “ to the policy of Setoffs mode of managing the Royal 
Family. It is by a submission of manner and conduct, cariiod 
on, in my opinion, far beyond the respect and attention which 
can he either prescribed by forms or dictated by a humane con- 
sideration for the fallen fortunes of a once illustrious family. 
It destroys entirely the dignity which ought to bo attached to 
him who repiesents the British Government, and who in reality 
is to govern at Dehli; and it raises (I have perceived the effect 
disclosing itself with rapidity) ideas of nnpeiial power and sway 
which ought to he put to sleep for ever. As it is evident that 
we do not mean to rest re imperial power to the King, we ought 
not to pursue a conduct calculated to make him aspire to it. 
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Let us treat him with the respect due to his situation ; let 
us make him comfortable in respect to circumstances, and give 
him all the means, as far as possible, of being happy . but, 
unless we mean to re-establish his power, let us not em uurage 
him to dream of it.” No grey-haired politician could have 
wiitten anything wiser than this ; and when, after the lapse of 
a few yeais, the writer himself became “Resident” at Dehli, 
and had the supieme direction of affairs, all his boyish impres- 
sions were confirmed. He was brought face to face with a state 
of things offensive alike to reason and to humanity; but neither 
he nor his successors in the Residency could do more than 
recommend one measure after another which might giarlually 
mitigate the evils which stood out so obtrusively before 
them. 

Time passed ; and the English in India, Becnre in their great 
possessions, dreading no external enemy, and feeling strong 
within them the poweT to tread down any dangei which might 
arise on Indian soil, advanced with a firmer step and a bolder 
piBsence. They no longer recoiled from the thought of Empire. 
What had appeared at the commencement of the century to be 
penlous piesumption, now seemed to be merely the inevitable 
accident of our position. The “great game” had been imper- 
fectly played out in Lord Wellesley’s time, and ten years 
afterwards Lord Hastings saw before him the results ot that 
settlement where nothing was settled, and resolved to assert 
the supremacy of the British Government overall the potentates 
of India. Times were changed both at home and abroad, and 
our feelings had changed with them. The Company had not 
quite forgotten that it had been established on a “ pure mercantile 
bottom.” But the successes of our arms in Europe had given 
us confidence in ourselves as a great military nation; and, 
though the Directors in Leadenhall-stieet, true to their old 
traditions, might still array themselves against all projects for 
the extension of our military and political power in the East, 
it was felt that the people of England would applaud the bolder 
policy, if it were only successful. Fiom that time England 
became arbiter of the late of all the Princes of India. There 
was no longer any reluctance to assert our position as the para- 
mount power. It was a necessary part of the scheme then to 
put down the fiction of the Dehli Empire The word Empire 
was, thenceforth, to be associated only with the British power 
in the east; and the mock-majesty, which we had once thought 
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it serviceable to ns to maintain, was now, as soon as possible, to 
be dismissed as inconvenient lumber. 

It might be narrated how, dunng a period of thirty years, 
the sun of royalty, little by little, was shorn of its beams— 
how first one Governor-General and then another lesisted the 
proud pretensions of the Mughul, and lopped off some of the 
ceremonial obeisances which had so long maintained the inflated 
dignity of the House of Taimur.* All these humiliations 
rankled in the minds of the inmates of the Palace ; but they 
were among the necessities of the continually advancing supre- 
macy of the English. It may be questioned whether a single 
man, to whose opinion any weight of authority can fairly bo 
attached, has ever doubted the wisdom of these excisions. And 
humanity might well pause to consider whether more might not 
yet be done to mitigate that great evil of rotting royalty which 
had so long polluted the atmosphere of Dehli. That gigantic 
Palace, almost a city in itself, had long been the home of mani- 
fold abominations; and a Christian Government had suffered, 
and was still suffering, geneiation after generation of abandoned 
men and degraded women, born in that vast sty of refuge, to 
be a curse to others and to themselves. In subdued official 
language, it was said of these wretched members of a Royal 
House, that they were “ independent of all law, immersed in 
idleness and piofligacy, and indifferent to public opiniun.”f It 
might have been said, without a transgression of the tiuth, that 
the recesses of the Palace were familiar with the commission of 
every crime known in the East, and that Heaven alone could 
take account of that tremendous catalogue of iniquities. 

On the evemng of the 28th of September, 1837, Akbar Shall 
died, at the age of eighty-two. He had intrigued 
some years before to set aside the succession of 
the Heir- Apparent in behalf of a favourite son ; 
but he had failed.J And now Prince Abu Zaffar, in the official 
language of the day, “ ascended the throne, assuming the titlo 


* It was not until 1835 that the current com of India ceased to bonr the 
superscription of the Mughul emperors, and the “ Company’s rupee ” was 
substituted for it 

f Sometimes, however, great crimes were punished. Piiuco Haidar Shcko 
for example, was executed lor the murder of his wife. 

X Iudecd, he had made two sej aiate efforts, m favour first of one son, then 
of another. The first endeavour was attended with some eventful circum- 
stances which might have led to violence and bloodshed. 
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of AM Muzaffar Si'raju’ din Muhammad Bahadur Shah Padshah- 
i-Ghazi.” It is sufficient that he should be known here by the 
name of Bahadur Shah. He was then far advanced in age, but 
he was of a long-lived family, and his three-score years had not 
pressed heavily upon him. He was supposed to be a quiet, inert 
man, fond of poetry, a poetaster himself, and not at all addicted, 
by natuie, to political intrigue. If he had any prominent 
characteristic it was aval ice. He had not long succeeded to the 
title before he began to press for an addition to the royal 
stipend, which had in some sort been promised to Akbar Shah. 

The Lieutenant-G overnor w r as unwilling to recom- 
SetMU?” mend such a waste of the public money , but the 
Governor-General, equally believing it to be 
Lord Auck- was teful, said that, although as a new question he 
would have negatived it, the promise having 
been given, it ought to be fulhlled— but upon the original con- 
ditions ThesB conditions were, that the King should execute 
a formal renunciation of all further claims upon the British 
Government ; but Bahadur Shah did as his father had done 
before him. He refused to subscribe to the proposed conditions, 
and continued to cherish a belief that, by sending an agent to 
England, he might obtain what he sought without any embar- 
lassing restuctions 

Akbar Shah had employed as his representative the celebrated 
Biahman, Eammohan Eai, and ever still regard- 
.ammo an in g himself as the fountain of honour, had con- 
feired on his envoy the title of Eajah. English society recog- 
nised it, as it would have recognised a still higher title, 
assumed by a Khidmatg&r ;* hut the authorities refused then- 
official recognition to the Eajahship, though they paid becoming 
lespect to the chaiacter of the man, who was striving to en- 
lighten the Gentiles, as a social and leligious reformer. As the 
envoy of the MughuL he accomplished nothing ; and Bahadur 
Shall found that the “ case 55 was much in the same state as it 
had been when Rammohan Rai left India on the business of 
the late King. But he had still faith in the efficacy of a mission 
to England, especially if conducted by an English- 
eoTge mpson mail g 0 when he heard that an eloquent lecturer, 
who had gained a great leputation in the Western world by his 
earnest advocacy of the rights of the coloured races, had come 


* A table-attendant; a waiter.— G. B. M. 
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to India, Bahadur Shah invited him to Dehli, and was eager 
to enlist his services. He had many supposed wiongs to be 
lediessed. Loid Ellenhoiough had given the finishing stioke 
to the system of nazar-giving, or tributary present-malung, to 
the King, by prohibiting even such ofFenngs by the Resident . r 
Thus had passed away almost the last vestige of that lecog- 
nition, by the Butish Government, of the imperial dignity of 
the House of Taimur , and although money-compensation had 
been fieely given for the loss, the change rankled in the mind 
of the King. But the Company had all eady refused to giant 
any mciease of stipend to the Royal Family until the pi escubed 
conditions had been accepted ,f and Mi. George Thompson had 
no more powei than RaimnohanRai to cause a iela\ation of the 
decision. And m truth, there was no sufficient reason why the 
stipend should be increased. A lakh of lupees a month was 
sufficient, on a bioad basis of geneiosity, even for that multi- 
tudinous family, and it would have been profligate to tlnow 
away more money on the mock-royalty of Dehli, when it might 
be so much hettei bestowed J 

There was, indeed, no ground of complaint against the British 
Government , and, perhaps, the King would have 
subsided into a state, if not of absolute content, onana mtrlguc 
of submissive quietude, if it bad not been for that activity 
of Zenana intrigue, which no Oriental soveieign, with nothing 
to do hut to live, can ever hope to nesist. He had mamed 
a young wife, who had borne him a son, and who had become a 
favourite, potential for good or evil. As often it has happened, 

* Nazars lmd foimeilybeen presented by the Governm-Goneial and the 
Commauder-m-Chief— by the lattei, it would seem, as lecently as 1837, on 
the accession of Shah Bahadur — See Edwards’* “ Kcmmiseeiicea of a Baikal 
Civil an ” 

f Letter of the Couit of Directors, Feb 11, 1840 “It being impossible 
for us to waive this condition (of executing a formal i enunciation of all 
further claims), ti.e King muut be cousidued as having declined the ofieied 
benefit.” 

t In addition to this monthly lakh of rupees, paid m money, B ihaclnr 
Shah continued to enp>y the proceeds of some cr nvn lauds, and also of some 
giound-ients m the city —See evidence of Mr Sanders at the King’s tual ; 
“ He was m receipt of a stipend of one lakh of rupees per mensem, of which 
mnety-mne thousand were paid at Dehli, and one thousand at Lakhnao, to 
the membeis of the family there. He was also m leceipt of revenue to the 
amount of a lakh and a half trom the mown lands in the neighbourhood 
ot Dehli He also received a considerable sum fiom the gtound-ieuts of 
houses and tenants in the city of Dthli.” 
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from the time of the patnarths downwards, this son of his old 
age also became a favourite ; and the King was easily wiouglit 
upon by Queen Zinat-Mahal to endeavour to set aside the 
succession of the Heir- Apparent in favour of the boy-prince. The 
unjust supersession, which his father had endeavour d to per- 
petrate against him, might now some day be put in force by 
himself, for the gratification of his favourite. But it was neces- 
sary in such a case to walk warily. Any lash, hasty action 
might be followed by a failure which could never be repaired. 
In any case, it would be better to wait until the child, Jawan 
Bakht, were a few years older, and he could be extolled as a 
youth of piomise. Meanwhile the great Chapter of Accidents 
might contain something in their favour. So hanging on to the 
skirts of Circumstance, he watched for the coming of an oppor- 
tunity. And ere long the opportunity came — bringing with it 
more than had been looked for, and not all to the satisfaction of 
the royal expectants. 


The story may be briefly told. In 1849, Timce Dara Bakht, 
the Heir-Apparent, died. At this time the King, 
1849. Bahadur Shah, had numbered more than seventy 
6uccBssiun. 0fthe years. In natural course his death could he no 
very remote contingency. The question of succes- 
sion, therefore, pressed heavily on the mind of the Govemor- 
General. Lord Dalhousie was not a man to regard with much 
favour the mock sovereignty of the Mughul Others before 
him, with greater tenderness for ancient dyna&tic traditions, 


had groaned over the long continuance of a state of things at 
which reason and truth revolted , and the extinction of the 


titular dignity of the Kings of Dehli, after the death of Baha- 
dur Shah, had been urged upon the Government of the East 


India Company.* But the proposal stirred up divisions in the 
Council Chamber of Leadenhall, which resulted in delayed 


* Writing on the 1st of August, 1844, the Court of Directors observed . 
“ The Governor-General lias given directions to the Agent that, in the event 
of the demise of the King of Dehli, no step whatever shall be taken which 
can be conatiued into a recognition of the di scent of that title to a successor 
without specific authority from the Govt rnoi -General. If in these instruc- 
tions the abolition of the title is contemplated, we cannot give it our sanction 
until we have heard further from you Dn the subject, and have had lime to 
inusider the purport and the grounds of the recommendation which may be 
effort d.” 
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action Tlie usual expedient of waiting for further advices 
fiom India was resorted to, and so Lord Dalhousie found the 
question unsettled. The death of Piince Dai a Hakht afforded 
an opportunity foi its settlement, which a Governor-General of 
Dalhousie’s temperament whs not likely to neglect. The next 
in succession, according to Muhammadan law, was Prince Fakn- 
ud-din, a man of thiity y« ars of age, reputed to he of quick 
paits, fond of European society, and tolerant of the Biitish 
Government. And the Governor-General saw, "both m the cha- 
lacter of the man and the circumstances of his position, that 
which might favour and facilitate the changes which he wisely 
desiied to introduce. 

It was manifestly the duty of the British Government not to 
perpetuate a state of things which had nothing 
hut tradition to gloss ovei its offensive deformity. Lord 
But the operation that had become necessary was 
not one to he pel formed violently and abruptly, 
without regard to times and seasons. Feeling sure that tho 
opportunity could not be far distant, Lord Dalhousie had been 
contented to wait. It had now come. Pnnce Dai a Bakht was 
the last of the Dehli Piinccs who had been “born in the 
purple .’ 5 He had been 1 eared and he had ripened in the expec- 
tation of succeeding to the Kingship of Dehli; and theio might 
have been some haidship, if not a constiuctivB breach of faith, 
in destroying the hopes of a lifetime at the very point of 
fruition. But Prince Fakir-ud-dm had boen born a pensioner. 
He had no recollection of “ the time when the King of Dehli 
still sat on the throne and was lecognised as the paramount 
potentate in India.” It could, therefore, be no injustice to him 
to admit his accession to the chiefship of the family upon othei 
conditions than those which had been recognised in the case of 
his father; whilst it was, in the opinion of tho Governor- 
General, sound policy, on the other hand, to sweep away all the 
privileges and prerogatives which had kept alive this gieat 
pretentious mock loyalty in the heart of our Empiio. 

The evils to bo removed were many ; but two among them 
were more glaring than tho rest. The perpetuation of the 
kingly title was a gieat sore. Lord Dalhousie did not overrate 
its magnitude. Peihaps, indeed, he scarcely took in its true 
proportions. For he wrote that the Princes of India and its 
people, whatever they might once have been, had become 
“entirely indifferent to the condition of tho King or his 
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position.” * And he added : “ The British Government has 
become indeed and m truth the paramount Sovereign in India. 
It is not expedient that theie should be, even m name, a 
rival in the peison of a sovereign whose ancestois once held the 
paiamountLy we now possess His existence could never really 
endanger us, I admit; although the intrigues of which he 
might, and not unfiequently has been made the nucleus, might 
incommode and vex us” I have said befoie that Lord 
Dalhousie “could not undei stand the tenacity with which the 
natives of India cling to their old traditions — could not 
sympathise with the veneiation which they felt for their 
ancient dynasties.” f Time might have weakened the venera- 
tion felt tor the House of Dehli, but had not, assuredly, effaced 
it. There waG still sufficient vitality in it to engender, undei 
favouiing circumstances, something more than discomfoit and 
vexation. But Lord Lalhousie ened only in thus under- 
estimating the proportions of the evil which he now desired to 
remove. He was not on that account less impressed with the 
fact that it would he grievous impolicy on the part of the 
Biitish Government to suffer the kingly title, on the death of 
Bahadur Shah, to pass to another generation. 

The other evil thing of which I have spoken was the main- 
tenance of the Palace as a royal residence. Regaided in the 
aspect of morality and humanity, as already obseived, it was 
an abomination of the worst kind. But, more clearly even 
than this, Lord Dalhousie discerned the political and military 
disadvantages of the existing state of things, by winch, what 
was in reality a gieat fortress m the hands of a possible enBiny, 
was suffered to command the chief arsenal of Upper India. 
“Heie,” wrote the Governor-General, “we have a strong 
fui tress in theheaitof one of the principal cities of our Empire, 
and in entire command of the chief magazine of the Upper 
Provinces — which lies so exposed, both to assault and to the 
dangers arising from the caielessness of the people dwelling 
around it — that it is a matter of surprise that no accident has 
yet occurred to it. Its dangerous position has been frequently 
remarked upon, and many schemes have been prepaied for its 
improvement and defence, but the only eligible one is the 
transfei of the stores into the Palace, which would then be kept 
by us as a Biitish post, capable of maintaining itself against 


Minute, February 10, 1819. 
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any hostile manoeuvre, instead of being, as it now is, the 
Kouice of positive danger, and peihaps not unfiequently the 
focus of intugues against 0111 power.” + 

Theie was undoubted wisdom in tins. To lemove the Dehli 
Family fiom the Palace, and to abolish all their Alsatian 
privileges, upon the death of Bahadui Shah, could have been 
no very difficult woik. But to Loid Dalhousie it appeared 
that tins part of the duty wbi'h lay before him should be 
accomplished with the least possible delay. He conceived that 
theie would be no necessity to wait for the demise of the 
titulai soveieign, as in all piobability the King might be per- 
suaded to vacate the Palace, if sufficient inducement weie held 
out to him. He argued that, as the Kings of Dehli had 
possessed a convenient and favouiite country lesiclence at the 
Kutb, some tw r elve miles to the south of Dehli, and that as the 
place was held in great veneration, generally and paiticularly, 
as the bunal-place of a noted Muhammadan saint and of some 
of the ancestors of Bahadur Shah, his Majesty and the Koyal 
Family weie not likely to object to their lemoval, and, if they 
did object, it was to he consideied whether piessure might not 
he put upon them, and then consent obtained by the extieme 
measuie of withholding the loyal stipend. But the repiesen- 
tdtive of a long line of Kings might not unreasonably have 


* It docs not appeal, however, that Lord Dalhomie laid any stress upon 
the fact that no European tioops wore posted m Dehli. Noi, indeed, dicl 
Sir Charles Napioi, who at tins time was Commandei-in-Chief ot the British 
army in India lie saw clcaily tlmt the nulitaiy situation was a false one, 
and he wiote much about the defence of the city, but without drawing auy 
distinction between Euiopean and Native tioops In both c ses the antici- 
pated danger was fiom a rising ot the people, not of the soldury With 
lespcct to the situation of the magazine, Sir Climles Napier wrote to the 
Goveinor-Goneial (Labor, D( c 15, 1819), Buying . “As leg.irds the magazine, 
the objections to it aie as follows 1st It is placed m a very populous pait 
of the city, and its exph smn would be \eiy iiorublc m its eilects as regards 
the dcstmetion of hfe 2nd It would destioy the magnificent Palace ot 
Dehli 3rd The lots of Government piopeity would also be very gieut, 
especially if my views of the linpoitance ot Dehli, given in my repoit, he 
acted upon, namely, that it and Daimpur should be two gieat magazines 
for the Bengal Picsuleucy 4th. It is without defence beyond wb.it the 
guard of fifty men off- r, and its gates are so weak that a mob could push 
them in. I therefore think a powder magazine should he built m a safe 
place There is a strong castle throe oi four miles from the town which 
would answer well, but I fear the repairs would be too expensive; moie so, 
peihaps, than wdiat w r ould be moie efficacious, viz, to build a magazine in 
a suitable position near the city.” 
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demurred to the expulsion of his Family fiom the old home of 
his fathers, and it demanded no gieat exeicise of imagination to 
comprehend the position. 

When this exposition of Lord Dalhousie’s views was laid 
before the Couit of Directois of the East India 
Views of tbe Company, the subject was debated with much 
Government interest in Leadenhall-street.* AliB-idy had the 
strong mind of the GovemDr-Grener.il begun to 
influence the councils of the Home Government of India. 
There were one or two able and active members of the Couit 
who believed implicitly m him, and were lesolute to suppoit 
everything that he did. Tlieie was another section of the 
Couit, which had no special faith m Lord Dalhousio, but which, 
upon system, supported the action of the local Governments, as 
the least troublesome means of disposing of difficult questions. 
But theio was a tliiid and poweiful party — powerful in 
intellect, more poweiful still in its unflinching honesty and 
candour, and its inalienable sense of justice — and this paity 
prevailed. 'I he result was that the majonty agreed to despatch 
instructions to India, negativing the proposals of the Governoi- 
General. But when the draft went fiom Leaden- 
Cunflict between hall-street to Cannon row, it met with deteimined 
the S°rr d opposition from the Board of Control, over which 
at that timo Sir John Hobhouse presided. f It 
was contended that the Butish Government weie not pledged 
to continue to Shah Alam’s successors the privileges accorded 
to him, and that the Court had not proved that the pioposals of 
the Governor-General weie either unjust or impolitic. Then 
arose one of those shaip conflicts between the Couit and the 
Board which in the old days of the Double Government some- 
times broke in upon the monotony of their councils. The 
Couit rejoined that the proposals weie those of the Governor- 
General alone, that the concurrence of his Council had not been 
obtained, that the contemplated measures were ungenerous and 
unwise, J and that it would give grievous offence to the 


* Sir Archibald Gallnwny, who had taken pait in tho defence of Dehli 
at tho commencement of the century, was Chanman of the East Iudia 
Company 

f Air. James Wilson and the Hon. John Eliot were then Si-cretanes to the 
Bnaid 

J '■ The question,” they said, “is not one of supremacy The supieraacy 
of the British pouei is leyond dispute. The scierugnty of Delili is a title 
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Muhammadan population of the country. They veie piepaTed 
to sanction peisuasive means to obtain the evacuation of the 
Palace, but they most strongly objected to compulsion. 'The 
Boaid then leplieil that it was not necessary in such a case to 
obtain the consent of the Members of Council, anil that, if they 
had felt any alarm as to the results of the proposed measure, 
they would have communicated their appiehensions to the 
Court (which, however, was a mistaken impression) — that 
there was no sort of obligation to continue to the successors of 
Shah idim what Lord Wellesley had granted to him— that it 
was a question only of policy, and that as to the effect of the 
proposed measuie on the minds of the Muhammadans, the local 
ruler was a better judge than the Dnectors at home (and this, 
perhaps, was another mistake) ; hut when the Indian minister 
added ■ “ The chance of danger to the British .Empire horn the 
head of the House of Tairnur may be infinitely small ; but if a 
Muhammadan should ever think that he lequired such a 
rally in g-point for the puipose of infusing into those of Ins own 
faith spirit and bitterness in an attack on Christian supremacy, 
he would surely find that a Piince already endowed with the 
regal title, and possessed of a royal lesidenoe, was a raoie 
efficient instrument in his hands than one placed in the less 
conspicuous position contemplated by Lord Lalhuusio and his 
advisers,” he spoke wisely and piescioutly. On the receipt of 
this letter, the Court again returned to the conflict, uigmg that 
they felt so deeply the importance of the subject that they 
could not refrain from making a tm tlicr appeal to the Board. 
They combated wliat had been said about the implied con- 
currence of the Council, and the argument against the claims of 
the Dehli Family based upon the action of Lord Wellesley, ami 
then they pioceeded to speak again of the feelings of the 
Muhammadan population. “ The amount of disaffection, ” they 

utterly powerless for injury, but rcs| efted by Muliammndfma as an ancient 
honour of then name, anil their good feelings are concihatul to the BritiwU 
Government by tho lespcct it shows for tlmt ancient honour. The entire 
in Inference of the Princos anil the people of India to tho condition oi position 
of the King is alleged, but tho Court cannot think it possible that any 
people can cier become lndifteient to tho memory of its founer gicatness. 
The tiarhtional deference with which that mommy is regarded is altogether 
distinct from any hopes of its renewal But it is a feeling which xt is impolitic 
to wound From mere hopelessness of resistance it may not immediately 
show itself, but may remain latent till other causes of public danger may 
bring it into action ” 
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said, 18 in the Muhammadan population, which the particulai 
measure, if carried into effect, may produce, is a matter of 
opinion on which the means do not exist of pronouncing con- 
fidently. The evil may piove less than the Court appiehend, 
or it may he far gi eater than they would venture to predict. 
But of this they aie convinced, that even on the most favoui- 
able supposition the measure would be considered throughout 
India as evidence of the commencement of a gieat change in 
our policy . 51 “ The Court,” it was added, 88 cannot contemplate 
without serious uneasiness the consequences which may arise 
from such an nnpiession, should it go forth generally through- 
out India— firmly believing that such an act would pioduce a 
distrust which many yeais of an opposite policy would be 
insufficient to remove.” Then, having again entieatcd most 
earnestly the Buaid’s reconsideration of their decision, they 
concluded hy saving that, if they failed, they would “still have 
discharged their duty to themselves, by disclaiming all 
responsibility for a measure which they legarded as unjust 
towards the individual family, gratuitously offensive to an 
important poition of our Indian subjects, and calculated to 
pioduce an effect on the reputation and influence of the British 
Government both in India and elsewhere, such as they would 
deeplv deplore.” But the last appeal fell on stony ground. 
The Board were obdurate. They deplored the diffeience of 
opinion, accepted the disclaimer, and, on the last 
1 ) 60 im” S1> year, directed , 88 according to the powers 

vested in them by the law,” a despatch to be 
sent to India m the form settled by the Boaid. So instiuctions 
were sent out to India, signed mimsteiiallyby certain members 
of the Conit, totally opposed to what, as a body, they believed 
to be consistent with policy and justice. 

On full consideration of this correspondence, conducted as it 
was, on both sides, with no common ability, it is 
summary difficult to lcsist the conviction that both were 

[ugument right and both were wrong— right in what they 

asserted, wrong in what they denied. It was, in 
tiuth, hut a choice of evils that lay before the Double Govern- 
ment, but each half of it erred m denying the existence of the 
dangeis asserted hy the other. Much, of couise, on both sides 
was conjectuie or speculation, to be tested by the great touch- 
stone of the Futuie ; and it depended on the moie rapid or the 
more tardy ripening of events on the one side or the other to 
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clemonstiate the gi eater sagacity of the Comt or the Boaid. 
If theie should he no populai excitement befoie the death of 
Bahadur Shah, to make the King of Dehli, m Ins gieat palatial 
stronghold, a rallymg-pomt for a disaffected people, that event, 
followed by the abolition of the title and the removal of the 
Family fiom the Palace, might prove the soundness of the 
Couit’s aiguments, by evoking a Muhammadan outbreak, but, 
if there should be a Muhammadan, 01 any othei popular out- 
bieak, dm mg the lifetime of Bahadur Shah, it might be shown, 
by the alaciity of the people to rally round the old impel lal 
throne, and to pioclaim again the soveieignty of the House of 
Tannur, that the appiehensions of the Boaid had not been 
misplaced, and that the danger on which they had enlarged 
was a real one. Theie was equal force at the time m the 
arguments of both, but theie was that in the womb of the 
Future which was destined to give the victory to the Board 
Lord Dalkousie received the instiuctions beaiing the official 
signatures of the Couit in the eaily spimg of 
1850 , * but he had before learnt in what a hotbed iwo 
of contention the despatch was being leaied, and dduica. 8 
when it came he wisely hesitated to act upon its 
contents. It is to his honour that, on full consi delation, he 


* Some poweiful protests were recoided by members of the Couit— among 
oiheis by Mi Tucker, then nearly eighty years of age In this papci he 
said “ That they (the Dehli family) can be induced voluntanly to abandon 
their palace, I cannot, foi one moment, believe. The alticlimout of tho 
natives geneially to the seats of their ance&tois, howevei humble, is well 
known to all those who know anything of the people of India, but m this 
case there are peculiar ciicumstanees, the chon shed associations of gloiy, the 
memory of past giandeur, which must rcndei the Palace of Dehli tho object 
of attachment and vent ration to the fallen family . If the object is to 
be accomplished, it must be by the exertion of militaiy foice, oi intimidation 
disgraceful to any Government, and calculated to bring odium on the British 
name” “I have the highest lcspcct,” he said, “foi the talents, the great 
acquuements, and the public spuit of Lord Dalhousie; hut I must think 
that an individual, who has only communicated with tho people of India 
through an mterpietci, cannot have acquued a veiy intimate knowledge of 
the character, habits, feelings, and prejudices of the people” Tho vctcian 
duector ened, howevei, m making light of tho stiength of Dehli as a foi tilled 
city “It is not,” he said, “a l’oitiess of any strength. . . It lias been 
repeatedly enteied and sacked by undisciplined hordes” “Theie is, m 
fact,” he continued, “ no giound foi assuming that Dehli can become a mili- 
tary post of impoitaneo, especially now that wo have advancod our frontier 
to the banks of the Indus ” 

II. c 
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deferred to the opinions expressed by the majority of the Court, 
and by otheis not m the Court, whose opinions weie entitled to 
equal lespect. “ The Honourable Court,” he said, “have con- 
veyed to the Governor- General in Council full authority to 
carry these measures into effect. But I have, for some time 
past, been made aware through different channels, that the 
measuies I have thus proposed regarding the throne of Dehli, 
have not met with the concurrence of authorities in England 
whose long experience and knowledge of Indian affaiis entitle 
their opinions to gieat weight, and that many theie regard the 
tendency of these pioposed measures with anxiety, if not with 
alarm.” He added that, with unfeigned deference to the 
opinions thus expiessed, he still held the same views as before , 
hut that, although his convictions remained as strong as ever, 
he did not consider the measures themselves to be of such 
immediate urgency as to justify his canymg them into effect, 
“ contiaiy to declaied opinions of undoubted weight and autho- 
rity, or in a manner calculated to cieate uneasiness and doubt.” 
He was willing, therefore, to suspend action, and, in the mean 
while, to invite the opinions of his Council, which had not been 
befoie rccoided. 

Whilst the main questions thus indicated were under con- 
sideiation, another difficulty of a personal charac- 
kitufiues tei arose ‘ King protested against the suc- 

cession of Fakir-ud-dm. Stimulated by his 
favounte wife, Zluat-Mahal, he pleaded earnestly for her son, 
then a hoy of eleven. One objection which he laised to the 
succession of his eldest suivivmg son was a curious one. He 
said that it was a tradition of his House, since the time of 
Taimur, that no one was to sit on the thione who had been in 
any way mutilated, Falui-ud-dm had been circumcised, and, 
therefoie, he was disqualified.* The objection was urged with 
much vehemence, and it was added that Fakir-ud-din was a 
man of bad character. The immediate effect of these repro- 


* The statement was an exaggerate l! one — as all the Mngliul Empeiors, 
up to the time of Humayun, were circumcised Alter the accession of this 
punce, for icasons given m a very interesting note, at the end of the volume, 
furnished by my learned fmnd, Maulavf Saiad Ahmad, C S I , the rite was 
discontinued, generally, in the family But, for certain physical 1 easons, an 
exception was madB, with lespect to Fakir- ud-dm, and Zuiat-Muhal seized 
upon the pretext 
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sentations was that Lord Dalhousie determined for a 
to suspend official action with respect to the question of 
cession, and to see what cii cumstances might develop in 
favour. 

In the meantime he invited the opinions of his colleague 
the Supreme Council. It consisted, at that time, 
of Sir Frederick Currie, Sir John Littler, an old tftuuJJ 
Company J s officer of good lepute, and Mr. John 
Lowis, a Bengal civilian, "blameless in all official and pers 
relations, one of the lights of the Seivice, steady hut 
brilliant. The firht shiewdly observed that we might b 
the choice of a successor until the King’s leath, which c 
not be very remote, and that we might then easily make te 
with, or impose conditions upon, the accepted candidate, for 
evacuation of the Palace. The Geneial looked donbtfull 
the whole proposal He hcdieved that the Muhammadan pi 
lation of India still legarded with reverence the old Mug 
Family, and would he incensed by its humiliation. He ci 
selled, theiefore, caution and delay, and in the end pcrsuat 
not compulsion. But John Lowis laughed all this to sc 
He did not. believe that the Muhammadans of India ci 
anything about Dehli, or anything about the King, an 
they did care, that, he said, was an additional reason why 
title should be abolished, and the Palace vacated, with the 1 
possible delay.* 

The result of these deliberations was that a despatch 
sent to England, recommending that afiaus should ien 
unchanged duiing the lifetime of the present King — that 
Prince Fakir-ud-din should be acknowledged as successor to 
royal title, but that advantage should bo taken of tbo pre 
Bions of a rival claimant to the titular dignity to obtain 
desired concessions fiom the acknowledged Head of the Fai 


* “But, if these fears are not groundless, surely they affonl a poi 
reason for taking tlio proposed step, because the result anticipated, 
appeals to me, can anse only if the Mnlmuimadans (no doubt the most 
anil discontented nf our subjects) have coimnueil to look upou the r 
sentatives ol the House of Taimur as their natural head, anil to count 
the Palace of Dehli as a rullying-pnmt m the event of any outbieuk ami 
them. If it be so, it is surely sound policy, on t'ic first favourable o 
tumty, to remove the head, and to put the projected ralhnig-pomt lute 
hands.” ° 

c 2 
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— ihat inducements should be belcl out to him to leave the 
Palace and to leside in the Kurb, and that, if necess-nv, tins 
advantage should he pui chased by the giant of an additional 
stipend 

To all the lecommondations of the Govemor-Geneial — so far 
as they concern this histoiy — the Home Govern- 
ilth’tiie 11 * ment yielded their consent. Permission was then 
Hen- gianted to the Dehli Agent to make known to 

Apparent p 11IlCe Pukii-uil-din, at a confidential interview, 
what weie the intent’ons and wishes of the British Govern- 
ment A meeting, therefoie, took place between the Prince 
and Sir Thomas Sletcalfe, and the former expressed himself, 
accoiiing to official reports, piepaied to accede to the wishes of 
the Government, “if invented with the title oi King, and per- 
mitted to assume the externals of loyalty ” An agi eement was 
then drawn up, signed, sealed, and witnessed, and the woik 
was done It was, doubtless, pleasant to the authonties to 
think that the hen had acceded willingly to all the demands 
made upon him. But the fact is that he consented lo them 
with intense disgust, and that throughout the Palace theie 
weie gieat consternation and excitement, and that no one was 
more vexed than the mothei of the rival claimant, Queen 
Zinat-Mahal. 

I must pass hastily ovei the next two or three years, during 
which the animosities of tbe Queen Zinat-Mahal, 
i85b and of her son, Jawan Bakht, continued to fester 
Faku-ud-dm undei the irritations uf a great disappointment. 

And ere long they were aggravated by the 
thought of a new grievance, for ihe King had endeavouied in 
vain to induce the Butish Government to pledge itself to make 
to his fcivouiites, alter his deith, the same payments as he had 
settled upon them dniing his life. The intugues which, if 
successful, would have secured to them so much at tbe expense 
of others, altogether failed. But the King lived on — lived to 
survive the heir whose succession was so distasteful to him. 
On the 10th of July, 1856, Prince Pakir-ud-din suddenly died. 
It was moie than suspected that he had been poisoned. He 
was seized with deadly sickness and vomiting, after partaking 
of a disk of curry. ExticmB prostiation aud debility ensued, 
and although the King’s physician, Assan-ullah, was called in, 
he could oi would do nothing to restore the dying Prmce; and 
in a little time there were lamentations in the ITeii -Apparent’s 
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house, and tidings were conveyed to the Palace that Fukn 
din was dead.* 

How that night was spent m the apartments of Queen Z 
Mahal can only he conjectured. Judged by its results, it 1 
have been a night of stirring intrigue and excited actr 
For when, on the following day, Sii Thomas Metcalfe we 
on the King, his Majesty put into the hands of the Age 
paper containing a renewed expression of his desiie to sce 
succession of Jawan Bakht lecognised by the Bntish Gov 
ment. Enclosed was a document purpoitmg to convc 
request from otheis of the Kind’s sons, that the nffspim 
Zinat-Mahal, being endowed with “wisdom, meiit, learn 
and good manners,” should take the place of the Heir-Appai 
Eight of the royal piinces attached their seals tD this add 
But the eldest of the suivivois — Mirza Koiash by name — 
day piesented a memorial of bis own, in which he set f 
that his biethren had been induced to sign the paper 
promises of increased money-allowances fiom the King, if 1 
consented, and deprivation of income if they refused. An e 
also was made to bube Mirza Koiash into acquiescence 
professed all filial loyalty to the King ; declaied his willing 
to accede, as Heir-Apparent, to such terms as the King m 
suggest; hut when he found that his father, instigated by 
Queen Zinat-Mahal, was bent on setting lnm aside altoget 
he felt that tlieie was nothing left for him but an appeal to 
British Government. “As in this view,” he wrote to 
British Agent, “ my min and birthright are involved, I d 
it propel to represent my case, hoping that in your report 
regard will he had to all the above circumstances Bes 
being senior, I have accomplished a pilgrimage to Mekka, 
have learned by heart the ICoian ; and my fuither attainnn 
can be tested m an intei view.’ 


* The Palace Dial y of the day says* “Having fult hungry, the F 
imngmed that an empty stomach promoted bile, and pnrtonk of snmo t 
with cuny giavy, when immediately the vomitings me leased, which prod 
great debility. Eveiy remedy to ntfoul relief pioved mcH'oitual, and H. 
rapidly sunk, Miiza Ilalh JLhiksh sent fur llaknn As>an nllali to pi esc 
The Hakim administered a cljslci, which, however, du l no good. A 
o clock, the H« j ir- Apparent was in a numbuiitl stale, and immediately 
the noise of lamentation was heard in tho diicction of the Heir-Appai 
residence, and news Mas bi ought to tho Palnco of II K II. ’s demue. 
Majesty expressed his sorrow. Tho Nawab Zfnat-Malial Begani com 
witli Ins Majesty.” 
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By this time Lord Canning had succeeded to the Governor- 
Geneialship, and a new Council sate beside him. 

LoidcUiumij ^■^ Le w h'-d e question of the Dehli succession, there- 
fore, was considered and debated by men unin- 
fluenced by any foregone expressions of opinion. In truth, the 
question was not a difficult one. The course which Loid Dal- 
housie meant to puisue was appaiently the wisest course, 
although he had eired in believing that the Muhammadans of 
Upper India had no lingering affection for the sovereignty of 
the House of Dehli ; and not less in supposing that the removal 
of tho King and the Royal Family from the Palace in the city 
would not he painful and humiliating to them. But, with 
laudable foibeaiance, he had yielded to the opinions of otheis, 
even with the commission in his hands to execute his original 
designs. Lord Canning, therefore, found the Dehli question 
unsettled and undeteimined in many of the most essential 
points. Bringing a new eye to the contemplation of the great 
danger and the great abomination of the Dehli Palace, he saw 
both, perhaps, even in larger dimensions than they had presented 
to the eye of his piedecessoi. He did not, therefore, hesitate to 
adopt as his own the views which Lord Dalhousie had recorded 
with respect to the removal of the Family on the death of 
Bahadur Shah. “It is as desirable as ever,” he wrote, “that 
the Palace of Dehli — which is, in fact, the citadel of a laige 
fuitified town, and uigently requued for military purposes — 
should be in the bands of the Government of the country, and 
that the pernicious piivilege of exemption fiom the law, which 
is conceded to the Ciown connexions and dependants of the 
King now congregated theie, should, m the interests of morality 
and good government, cease.” It was scaicely possible, indeed, 
that much difference of opinion could obtain among statesmen 
with respect to the political and military expediency of placing 
this great fortified building, which dominated the city of Dehli, 
m the secure possession of British tioops ; nor could theie be 
any doubt in the mind of a Christian man that, in tbe interests 
of humanity, we were hound to pull down all those scieens and 
fences whioh had so long shut out the abominations of the Palace 
from the light of day, and excluded fiom its murky recesses the 
saving processes of the law. 

But the extinction of the titular soveieignty was still an open 
question. Loid Canning had spent only a few months in India, 
and those few months had been passed in Calcutta. He had no 
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pei sonal knowledge of the feelings of the princes or people of 
Upper India ; but he read in the minutes of preceding mombeis 
of the Government that the tiaditions of the House of Tannur 
had become faint in men’s minds, if they had not been wholly 
effaced; and he argued that if there was force in this when 
wiitten, theie must be greatei force after a lapse of yeais, as 
there was an inevitable tendency m time to obliterate such 
memoiies. “ The reasons, he said, “ which induced a change 
of purpose in 1850 aie not fully on record;* 7 hut whatevei they 
may have been, the course of time has assuiedly strengthened 
the arguments by which the fiist intentions WBre supported, 
and possibly Las removed the objection to it.” He further 
argued, that as much had alieady been done to strip the mock 
majesty of Dehli of the pui pie and gold with which it had once 
been bedizened— that as fiist one privilege and then another, 
which had pampeied the pride of the descendants of Taimur, 
had been torn fiom them, there could he little difficulty in 
putting the finishing stroke to the work by abolishing the 
kingly title on the death of Bahadur Shah. “ The presents,” 
he said, “which weie at one time offered to the King by the 
Govern or- General and Command er-m-Chief have been discon- 
tinued. The privilege of a coinage carrying his maik is now 
denied to him. The Governor-General’s seal no longer bearB 
a device of vassalage , and even the Native chiefs have been 
piohibited from using one. It has been determined that these 
appearances of suboidmation and dependence could not he kept 
up consistently with a due respect for thB real and solid power 
of the British Government, and the same may he said of the 
title of King of Dehli, with the fiction of paramount sovereignty 
which attaches to it. . . . To recognise the title of King, and 
a claim to the external marks of royalty in a new peison, would 
be an act purely voluntary on the part of the Government of 
India, and quite uncalled for. Moieover, it would not be 
accepted as a giace or favoui by any but the individual him- 
self. But,” added the Governor-General, “whatever be the 
degree of rank inheiited, the heir whom in right and con- 
sistency the Government must lecognise is the eldest surviving 
son of the King, Biince Mirza Muhammad Korash, who has no 


* That is, not on rccoul in India. The reasons arc fully stated above; 
but Lord Canning appaioutly did not know that the 11 Court's despatch” was 
really not their despatch at all. 
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claims from early reminiscencos to see the unreal dignity of Lis 
House sustained for another generation in his own person.” 

The policy to loe observed having thus been determined, the 
Governor* General, with the full concunence of his Council, 
pioceeded to issue definite instructions for the guidance of his 
Agent. The substance of them is thus stated : 

“ 1. Should it be necessary to send a reply to the King’s 
lettei, the Agent must inform his Majesty that the Governor- 
General cannot sanction the recognition of Mirza Jawan Bakht 
as successor. 

“ 2. Mirzd Muhammad Korash must not be led to expect that 
his recognition will take place on the same terms as Fakir-ud- 
din’s, and that duung the King’s lifetime no communication is 
to be made, either to his Majesty, or to any other membei of 
the family, touching the succession. 

“ 3. On the King’s demise, Pnnce Mirza Muhammad Korash 
should be infoimcd that Government lecognise him as the head 
of the family upon the same conditions as those accoided to 
Prince Muza Fakn-ud-din, excepting that, instead of the title 
of King, he should be designated and have tliB title of Shah- 
zadah, and that this communication should be made to him not 
in the way of writing, negotiation, or bai gaining, which it is 
not the intention of the Govemoi-General in Council to admit, 
but as the declaiation of the matuie and fixed det emanation of 
the Government of India. 

“ 4. A leport to be made of the number of the privileged 
lesidents in the Palace; to how many the piivilege would 
extend, if the sons and grandsons, hut no more distant lelatives 
of any foimer King were admitted to it. 

“5 The sum ot fifteen thousand rupees per mensem from 
the family stipend to he fixed as the futuie assignment of the 
heir of the family.” 

Such, as represented by official documents — such as they 
weie then known to Loid Canning — were 'the 

£nat-Mubai, s * ate an ^ prospects of the Dohli Family at the 
close of the year 1856. But there was something 
besides leserved for later levelation to the English luler, which 
may be recorded m this place. The King, stiicken m years, 
would have been well content to end his days in quietude and 
peace. But the restless intriguing spirit of the Queen Zinat- 
Mahal would not suffer the aged monarch to drowse out the 
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remainder of his days She never ceased to cling to the 1 
that she might still live to see the recognition of her so 
King of Dehli, and she never ceased to intiigue, at home 
abroad, by the light of that pole-star of her ambition, 
impediment had been lemoved by death. Another niigh 
removed m the same way. And if the Biitish Guvernn 
would not favoui the claims of Jawan Bakht, other powe 
Governments might be induced to hold out to lmn a hel] 
hand. It was stated afterwaids that the King had m 
resented the determination to exclude the Dehli Family i 
the Palace, as the exclusion would not affect himself, anc 
had no care for the interests of his successor. * But it has 1 
shown that Queen Zinat-Mahal was loud in her lamentat 
when it was known that Fakir-ud-dm had surrendered 
ancient pi ivil eg e; for although Bhe hated the recognised 1 
she knew that he was not immortal; and ohanges of Gov 
ment, moieover, might beget changes of opinion. There 
still hope of the succession of Jawan Bakht so long as the 
King lived; and theiefore she desired to maintain all 
privileges of the Kingship ummpaned to the last posj 
moment of doubt and expectancy. 

Meanwhile, the youth in whom all those hopes centred, 
growing up with a bittei hatred of tho English in 
Ins heait. Tho wisdom, thB learning, the good mil 
manners of the TIeir-expectaut were evinced by the pertina 
with which he was continually spitting his venom at the Eng 
He did not hesitate to say, even in the presence of Bntish 
jects, that “ in a short time he would have all tho English u 
his feet.”j But his com age was not equal to his bitterness 

* Evidence of Asaau-ullah, on the tnal of the King of Dehli 

t See the evidence of Miv Fleming, an English seigeant’s wife, who 
recites an incident winch oecuned on tho occasion ot a visit paid b 
to the Queen Zinat-Mahal . “I was sitting down with his sister-in-law 
Jawan Bakht was standing hy with Ins who Mvown daughter, Mis. Si 
was also piescnfc. I was linking with Juwan Bakht’a sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Scully Baul to me, ‘Mother, do you hear what tins young ra-< 
saying’ Ho is telling tno that in a short timo lie will have all tho ii 
English under his feet, and alter that lie will kill the Hindu-i’ He 
this, I turned round to Jawan Bakht, and asked him , 1 What is that yo 
saving ? * He leplied that lie was only jnlang. I said 1 If whtit you tin 
wcie_to ho the case, your head would be taken off lira!.’ Ho told me 
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if he were ashed what lie meant by such language, he would 
answer that he meant nothing. He was lt only in spoit ” He 
had been for years past imbibing the venom in the Zenana, 
under the traitoious tuition of his mother, and he was ever 
anxious to spit it out, especially in the presence of women 

To what extent the intiigues thus matured in the Queen’s 
apartments may, by the help of her agents, have been made to 
lamify beyond the Palace walls, it is not easy to conjecture. 
There is no proof that m or about Dehli the question of succes- 
Sion was regaided with any inteiest by the people. It little 
matteied to them whetlioi one Pnnce or another were recognised 
as the head of the Family and the recipient of the lion’s share 
of the pension. If attempts were made to excite the popular 
feeling to manifest itself on the side of Jawan Bakht, they were 
cleaily a failure. But there is at least some leason to think 
that the emissaries of the Palace had been assiduous in their 
efforts to stir into a blaze the smouldering fires of Muhammadan 
zeal, and to excite vague hopes of some great Avatar from the 
North-West, which would restore the fallen fortunes of the 
House of Dehli, and give again to the Muhammadans of India 
the wealth and honour of which they had been deprived by the 
usuipation of the English. 

So it happened that as the new year advanced there was 
unwonted excitement among the Muhammadans 

state of feeling 0 f Dehli. The Native newspapers teemed with 
1 vague hints of a something coming that was to 

pioduce gieat changes, resulting in the subversion of the power 
of the English. Exaggerated stories of the Persian war, and 
most mendacious statements of reverses sustained by the 
English, weie fieely cnculated and volubly discussed. At one 
time it was said that the Persians had come down to Atak, and 
at another that they were in full march through the Bolan Pass. 
Then it was alleged that the real history of the war was, 
that the Shah of Persia had for five generations been accumu- 
lating munitions of war and ut aping up treasure for the purpose 
of conquering India, and that the time had now come for action, 
liussia, it was said, had placed its immense resources freely 
at the disposal of the Shah. A thoroughly appointed army of 
nearly half a million of men, with immense supplies of military 
stoies, had been sent to the aid of Pema , and if tbe regular 
military forces of the Czar were not sufficient, a large contingent 
of Bussian police would be sent to reinforce them. There were 
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eager speculations, too, as to the course that would he adopted 
hy the French and Ottoman Governments. “ Most people,” it 
was declaied in a Native newspaper, iej Dicing in the name of 
the “ Authentic News,” “ say that the King of France and the 
Emperor of Tuikey will both side with the Persians ” And it 
was added that the Eussians were the real cause of the wai , 
for, “ using the Peisians as a cloak, they intend to consummate 
their own designs by the conquest of Hindustan.” Other 
writers affiimed that although Dost Muhammid, Amir of Kabul, 
pretended to be the fuend of the English, and took their 
money and their aims, he was piepared to turn both against 
the mfidels and to cast in his lot with Peisia. Alike m the 
Bazaars and in the Lines — in the shops of the nioney-changeis 
and in the vestibules of the Palace — these stories excited vague 
sensations of wonder and of awe, which were stiengthoned by 
the circulation of the prophecy, which took diffeient shapes, 
hut pointed in all to the same result, that when the English 
had mled m India for a bundled years they would be diiven 
out, and a Native dynasty le&toied * 

That the King was intriguing with the Shall of Persia was 
reported m the month of March to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Pi o vinces by a flininBS 
Native correspondent, who added. “In the Palace, but more 
especially in the poition of it constituting the personal apait- 


* See tlie following, written by Sir James Outram in January, 185S 
“What amazing statements and opinions one heais both m India and m 
England. Wlmt can bo moie ridiculous than the pry that the rebellion was 
ciused by the annexation of Ouilh, nr that it was solely a imbtaiy mutiny ? ” 
[This, it should be obseived, is addressed to Mi Mangles] “Our soldiers 
ha\e descilod their standards and fought against us, but rebellion did not 
originate with the Sipalus The rebellion was set on foot by the Muham- 
madans, and that long before we lescued Oudli from her oppressors. It has 
been ascertained that puor to that Musalman fanatics travcised the land, 
reminding the faithful that it had been loictuhl m piophecy that a foreign 
nation would rule in India a hundred years, after which the tiuo bcdievcrs 
would regain their ascendancy When the century elapsed, the Musalmans 
dul their boat to Botablish the truth of their piophot’s declaration, and 
induced the Hindu Sipahis, ever, as you know, the most credulous and silly 
of mankind, to raise the giecn standiud, anil forswear tlicir allegiance, on 
the ground that wo had detcimincd to make the wholo nf India lnvoluntaiy 
converts tD Christianity ” As to the text of tho prediction, a Native news- 
paper, citing it as tho prophecy of tho “levered saint Shah Mamat-ullah,” 
puts it m these words, the onginal of which are in verse: “After the fire- 
worshippers and Christians shall have held sway over tho whole of Hindustan 
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ments of the King, the subject of conveisation, night and day, 
is the eaily amval of the Persians/ Ilasan Askar/ has, 
moreover, impiessed the King with the belief that he has 
learned, thiough a divine revelation, that the dominion of the 
King of Peisia will to a ceitamty extend to Dehli, or rathei 
ovei the whole of Hindustan, and that the splendour of the 
sovereignty of Dehli will again levive, as the sovereign of 
Persia w ill bestow the ciown upon the King Throughout the 
Palace, but particularly to the King, this belief has been the 
cause of gieat lejoicing, so much so, that piayers are offeied 
and vows are made, whilst, at the same time, Hdsan Askan has 
entered upon the dally perfoimance, at an hour and a half 
before sunset, of a course of propitiatory ceremonies to expedite 
the arrival of the Persians and the expulsion of the Christians ” 
This warning was, of course, disregarded. A looted confidence 
in oui own strength and secunty, and a haughty contempt for 
the machinations of others, was at that time a condition of 
English statesmanship. It was the rule — and I fear it is still 
the lule — in such a case to discern only the exaggeiations and 
absurdities with which such statements are crusted over. Tho 
British officer to whom such revelations aie made sees at a 
glance all that is preposterous and impossible m them , and ho 
dismisses them as mere follies. He will not suffer himself to 
see that there may be grave and significant tiuths beneath the 
outei crust of wild exaggeration. When, theiefoie, Lieutenant- 
Governor Colvin received thB letter announcing that the King 
of Dehli was intriguing with the Shah of Persia, and that the 
latter would ere long restore the monarchy of the Mughul, 
he laughed the absuidity to scorn, anil pigeon-holed it among 
the cuiiosities of his administiation. He did not consider that 
the simple fact of such a belief being life in Dehli and the 


for a hundied yeai9, and when injustice and oppicssion shall prevail in their 
Grovei a meat, an Awib putice shall be bom, who will ride foitli triumphantly 
to slay them.” 

* It was stated, however, m evidence on tho King’s tiul, that the war 
with Persia had excited veiy little mtorest in the Palace Assan-ulhih, the 
King’s ph\sician, said, that the Native new-pnpoiB, coming into the Palace, 
lepoitcd the piugress ut the war, but that “ tho King novel seemed to evince 
any marked interest one way oi the other ” 

f This man was a Muhammadan Pnest ot the Heicditary Priesthood, who 
dwelt near the Dehli Gate of the Palace, and was evei active m encDuiagmg 
uitugues with Peisia. 
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neighbourhood was something not to be disregai ded. It m 
loality veiy little mattered whether the King of Dehli and the 
Shah of Peisia weie or were not in communication with each 
other, so long as the Muhammadans of Upper India believed 
that they weie. It is the state of feeling engendeied by such 
a belief, not the fact itself, that is really significant and 
important But thci e is nothing in which English statesman- 
ship in India fails moie egregiously than in this incapacity to 
discern, or unwillingness to lecogmse, the prevailing sentiments 
of the people by whom oiu statesmen are surrounded. The 
lettei sent to the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Piovmces was pioduccd, at a later penod, as stiong evidence of 
the guilt of the King of Dehli, hut tlie recorded histoiy of 
this document is, that it was t( found among the popeis of the 
late Mr. Colvin.” 

The story of the con ospon deuce between the King of Deli li 
and the Shah of Peisia was not a meie fable. 

Authentic lecord of such tiansactnuis is rarely to IntI j^ L q / ltb 
he obtained, and history must, tlierefoie, fall back 
upon evidence which may not be altogether conclusive. The 
facts, however, appear to bo these.* r l lie power of Muhamma- 
danism is gicatly weakened by sectarian divisions. A Suni 
hates a Shiah, or a Shiah hates a Suni, almost as much as either 
hates a Christian. The King of Dehli was a Sum, whilst the 
King of Oudh and thB Shiih of Persia were Shiahs. Now it 
happened that, whilst Bahadur Shah was in great tnbulation 
because ho could not pcisuade the English Government to 
gratify the cheiished wishes of his favouiite wife, he was 
minded to bocome a Shiah. There were some membois of his 
family settled in Oudh, who were also of this persuasion. 
Whether by invitation, or whether of liis own motion, is not 
veiy appaient, hut one of them, the King’s nephew, Mi rai 
Haidar by name, accompanied by a bi other, visited ins majesty 
at Dehli, and carried back on his return tidings that the gicat 
change had been effected, and that the Mughul sought to be 
admitted within the pale of the Shiah religion. This man was 
known in the Dehli Palace as one rejoicing in intiigue. It 
could not have been difficult to peisuade the old King that the 


* They arc mainly rlemed from the evidence of Assnu-ullah, the King’s 
physician, of all the witnesses nn tlio trial ot Bahadur Sliah the most accurate 
and trustworthy. I tec no reason to question Ins statements. 
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fact of his conversion might be turned to good account, and 
that, if nothing else would come of it, it would make the Shah 
of Persia and the King of Ouclh moie willing to assist him in 
the tioubles and peiplexities by which he was surrounded. It 
is probable that he had no very cleai notion of what might 
come of such an alliance — no very strong hope that it would 
end in the oveithiow of the English — but he was readily 
persuaded to addiess letteis to the King of Peisia, and to 
despatch them secretty by confidential agents. And this was 
done before the emissaiieB fiom Lakhnao had taken their 
departure. Theie is a suspicion also that he sent letters to 
Russia ; but, if he did, in all probability they never reached 
their destination. There was, however, fiom that tune a vague 
belief m the Palace that both the Peisians and the Russians 
were coming to the deliveiance of the King, and that ere long 
he would again he sunounded by all the splendour that 
n radiated the Mughul throne in the meridian of its glory. 

These intrigues, whatever theii imp oi tance, weie well known 
m Dehli in the eaily months of 1857 , and the impression which 
they pioduced on the minds of the people was strengthened 
by the sight of a proclamation which was posted on the Jami 
Masjid in the middle of the month of March. This pioclamation 
purpoitmg to have been issued by the King of Poisia, set forth 
that a Persian army was coming to lelease India from the 
giasp of the English, and that it behoved all true Muhammadans 
to gird up their loins resolutely, and to fight against the un- 
believeis.* The name of Muhammad Sadik was attached to it; 
but none knew who he was. In outward appearance it was 
but an insignificant affair, though it boie rude illustrations 
repiesentmg a sword and a shield, it does not appear to have 
pioduced any gieat excitement in Dehli, and the attention 
which it attracted was short-lived, for the paper, after a lapse 


* It is w ell known that a copy of a proclamation addressed to Muham- 
madans geneiully, urging a war of extermination against the English, was 
found m the tent ol the Persian piiuce at Mohiimrali, after the engagement 
wlneli took place there m the spnng of 1857 There was no special reference 
m this document to the lestoiation of the Dehli sovereignty , it called upon 
“ the old and the youuz, the small and the gical, the wise and the ignoiant, 
the ryut and the sipahi, all without exception tD arise in defenoe of the 
oithodox faith of the Prophet” Afterwards it was fiankly acknowledged 
by the Pertsinn Government that they had attempted to creato a diversion 
against us in Iud.a— bucIi expedients being all fair in war. 
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of a few Lours, was tom down by order of the magistrj 
But the Native newspapers published the substance of 
proclamation, accompanying it with vague and mysterious 1 
or with obscure comment b, obviously intended, in some infetai 
to be read in a contrary sense. There was in these eifus 
hostility to the British Gov eminent— but hostility driver 
fear to walk wanly, Ambiguous, enigmatical language si 
the occasion. It was stated that a communication had i 
addressed to the magistrate, inf Diming him that in the co 
of a few weeks Kashmir would be taken ; the intent being, 
said, to signify that the Kashmir Gate of Dehli would bo in 
hands of the enemies of the British Government, Theie 
plainly a very excited state of public feeling about Dehli. 
excitement was, doubtless fomented by some inmates of 
Palace; and the King’s Guards conveised with the Sipahi 
the Company, and the talk was still of a something com 
Bat Bahadur Shah, in the spring of 1857, was never roi 
to energetic action. Much was done in his name of whicl 
knew nothing, and much besides which he weakly snffe 
And as, in that month of May, news came from Miratli 
there was great excitement among the soldiciy, and som 
the Native officers at Dehli were summoned to take part in 
great on-coming trial, those who sat at the King’s door ta 
fieely about the revolt of the Native army, and in thevestib 
of the Palace it was proclaimed that the dynasty of the Mug 
would soon be rcstoied, and that all the high offices of fcj 
would be held by the people of the country. f 


* See evidence of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe It was staled, hrm eve 
the Native papers, that the proclamation was posted up in the sliced 
lanes of the city. 

f Mokaud Lai, the King’s secretary, said . “ I don’t know whether 
direct proposals came to the prisoner, hut the King’s personal attend 
sitting about the entrance to his private apaitmonts, used to converse ai 
themselves, and say that very soon, almost immediately, the aimy v 
revolt and come to the palace, when the Government of the King wnnl 
re- established, and all tho old servants would be greatly promoted 
advanced in position and emoluments.'* 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE OUTBREAK AT MlRATH. 

Whilst the vague feeling of excitement above described was 
gathering stiength and consistency at Dehli, and the “some- 
thing coming” appealed to be approaching nearer and nearer, 
events were developing themselves in the gieat military station 
of Mhath, thirty miles distant, which weie destined to precipi- 
tate a more momentous crisis in the impeiial city than had been 
anticipated by the inmates of the Palace. The Native troops at 
that great Head-quarteis station were smouldeiing into re- 
bellion, and the Sipaln \\ ar was about to commence. The brief 
telegraphic stoiy already recoided,* when it expanded into 
detailed piopoitions, took this disastious shape. 

The 3id Regiment of Native Cavalry was commanded by 
Colonel Carmichael Smyth. He had graduated m 
colons Smjtb the regiment, and had seen some service with it, 
aid Cavalry. but lie had never earned the entire confidence 
of officers 01 men. He was not wanting m m- 
ArT is57 Iay ’ telligenco or in zeal, hut he lacked temper and 
disci etion, and the unquestionable honesty of 
his natuie vas of that querulous, irritable cast which makes 
a man often uncharitable and always unpopular. lie had a 
quick eye for blots of every kind; and, being much addicted to 
newspaper wilting, seldom failed to make them known to the 
public. Nobody knew better than Colonel Smyth that the 
Bengal Aimy was hovering on the brink of mutiny. He had, 
in the earlier part of the year, visited the great fair at Hardwar, 
where the disaffection of the 19th Regiment had been fieely 
discussed He had afterwards gone to Masuri, where he learnt 
from day to day what was passing at Ambalah, and he was so 
impressed by what he heard respecting the general state of the 
Sipahi regiments and their readiness fui revolt, that he had 


* Aide, yoI, 1 
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wntten to the Command er-in-Chief to infoim him of 
dangerous state of the Aimy. But when the geneial o 
went forth that the men weie no longer to hite the cartrid 
Colonel Smyth thought that tho oppoitumty was one of w 
he should avail himself to allay the excitement in Ins 
legiment, and he theiefore held the parade of the 2-itli of A 
with results which have been already descnbed.* 

Not so thought the officer commanding the Mirath divisio 
the Army. General Hewitt was an old Com- 
pany’s officer, who had men to high lank hy the Se" C jtt 1 

slow process of legimental and aimy piomoTun, 
and who in quiet times might have diowsed through tho y 
of his employment on the Staff without manifesting 
remarkable incapacity tor command. The bui don ot no 
seventy jeais was aggiavated by the obesity of Ins fiamo 
the inertness of his habits. But lie was a kind-heai 
hospitable man, liked by all, and by some lespected. It 1 
his desire to keep things quiet, and, if possible, to make t 
pleasant. He lamented, therefore, that Colonel Smyth 
made that crucial experiment upon tho fidelity of lus regm 
which had resulted in open mutiny. “ Oh > why did you 1 
a parade ? ” he said to the Colonel. “ My division lias 
quiet, and if you had only waited another month or so, 
would have blown over " 

It was necessary, however, after what had occuiml, ii 
official point of view to do something. So he 
ordered a Native Court of Inquiry to bo assembled. T 'xn TuirV 
The Couit was composed of six members, four of 1 ‘ 
whom were Native officers of the Infantry, and two Nu 
officers of the Cavalry. The witnesses examined, inchu 
those who had manufactured and served out tho cartridges, 
that there was nothing objcctionablo in them — nothing 
could offend the relrgious scruples of Hindu or Muhammad? 
nothing that in any way differed fiom tho composition of 
cartridges which the Sipahis lind been using fur years, 
oldest tioopers m the regiment, Hindu and Muhammadan, *< 
examined; hut they could givo no satisfactory account of 
causes of alarm and disaffection in tho regiment. They c 
only say that a general impression of impurity existed. 
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Musalman trooper, with much insolence of manner, blustered 
out, “I have doubts about the cartridges. They may look 
exactly like the old ones, but how do I know that pig’s fat has 
not been smeared over them '* ” But the next witness who was 
examined — a Hindu — took one of the cartridges into his hand 
and handled it freely, to show that m his eyes there was nothing 
offensive in the new ammunition Altogether, the Court of 
Inquiiy elicited nothing. It dealt with material facts, which 
were well known befoie. But it was not the palpable, but the 
impalpable — a vague and voiceless idea— that had driven the 
regiment to mutiny. That which the troopers dreaded was not 
pollution, hut opinion. They were troubled, not by any fear of 
desecration to their faith or of injury to their caste, but by the 
thought of what their comrades would say of them. In a 
military sense, in an official sense, all this was umeasonable in 
the extreme, but every man felt in his inmost heart more than 
he could explain in intelligible woids, and the shadow of a 
great fear was upon him, more terrible for its indistinctness 
The proceedings of the Couit of Inquiry were sent to Head- 
Quarters , and whilst the orders of the Commander-in-Cliief 
were awaited, the Eighty-five were dismissed from duty, and 
ordered to abide in their Lines There was, then, for a little 
space, a fever of expectancy. What meetings, and conspiracies, 
and oath-takings there may have been in the Sipahis 5 quarter 
during that lung week of waiting, can be only dimly con- 
jectured, but one foim of expression, in which their feelings 
declared themselves, was patent to all. It was wiitten in 
characters of fire, and blazed out of the daikness of the night. 
From the verandahs of their houses the European officers saw 
these significant illuminations, and knew what they portended. 
The burnings had commenced on the evening preceding the fatal 
parade of the 24th of April, when an empty hospital had been 
fired.* Then followed a more expressive conflagration. The 
house of a Sipahi named Brijmohan Singh, who had been the 
first to practise the new mode of using the cartridges, was burnt 
down This man (the son of a pig-keepei), who had been dis- 
missed from an Infantry regiment and imprisoned for theft, had 
enlisted under a new name in the 3rd Cavaliy, and had managed 
so to ingratiate himself with the Commanding Officei, that he 


* Colonel Smyth says it was a horse-li ospital. 
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was seldom absent from the Colonel’s bungalow. To the whole 
legiment, and especially to its high-caste men, this was an 
offence and an abomination, and nothing could more clearly 
indicate the feeling in the Linos of the 3rd than the fact that 
this man’s house was burnt down by the troopers of his own 
regiment. 

In the bungalows also of the European residents, during this 
first week of May, theie was much excitement: and discussion. 
There was plainly a very disagieeable entanglement of events 
out of which it was not easy to see the way, and people said 
fieely that it ought never to have arisen. Lilt speculation with 
respect to the Putin e was even moie busy than censure with 
respect to the Past. What, it was asked, would bo the issue of 
the reference to Head-Quarter3 ? The more geneial belief was, 
that ordeis would come for the dismissal of the recusant 
troopers; but even this, it was thought, would be a harsh 
measure, that might drive others, by foice of sympathy, to 
lebellion. It was an interval which might havo been turned by 
our English officeis to good account in soothing the feelings of 
their men, and explaining eveiything that was of a doubtful 01 
suspicious chaiactoi. Some, indeed, did strive, with a wise 
foreknowledge of the coming danger, to accomplish this good 
object , hut others believed that all was right, that there was 
no likelihood of their regiments being duven either by then' 
fears or their resentments to revolt against the Law; and 
they drowsed on placidly in the conviction that it was but 
an accidental ebullition, provoked by the mismanagement 
of an indiscreet Commanding Officer, and that the general 
temper of the Native troops at Mirath was all that could be 
desii ed. 

In the first week of May tbe instructions so eagerly looked 
fur were received fioin the Head-Quarters of the 
Army. The fiat of General Anson harl gone forth TJi* Cuu . rt_ 
fiom Simlah. A Native General Court-Martial <ulu * 
was to he assembled at Mirath for the trial of the Eighty-five. 
The prisoners were then confined m an empty hospital, and a 
guard of then own regiment was placed over them. The 
tribunal before whioh they weie to bo brought up for trial was 
composed of fifteen Native officers, of whom six woro Muham- 
madans and nine were Hindus. Ten of these memhois woro 
furnished by the regiments at Miiath— Artillery, Cavalry, and 
Infantry ; five came from the Infantry regiments at Dehli. On 
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the 6th of May the Court commenced its sittings,* and 
continued its proceedings on the two following days. The 
examination of Colonel Smyth and the other witnesses for the 
prosecution elicited no new facts, and, indeed, the whole case of 
military disobedience was so clear, that the trial, though it was 
protracted during three days, was little more than a grim 
formality, Every man felt that his condemnation was certain, 
and sullenly abided the issue. The prisoneis could put forth 
no defence which either Law or Discipline could accept. But 
when the Havildar Mattadin Singh pleaded, on "behalf of him- 
self and comrades, that they suspected some foul design because 
their Commandant took so much pains to convince them that it 
was all light, and to induce them to fire the cartridges, there 
was something not altogether irrational or illogical in the argu- 
ment. If theie was nothing in the ammunition different fiom 
that which they had alwaj'S used, why, it was asked, should 
the pioceedmgs of the Colonel have been so different?! But in 
effect the defence of the prisoners was little more than a confes- 
sion, and the Court, by a vote of fourteen members against one, 
found the Eighty-live guilty, and sentenced them to imprison- 
ment and hard labour for ten yeais But with this theie went 
forth a recommendation to 46 favourable consideration on account 
of the good character which the prisoners had hitherto borne, 
as testified to by their Commanding Officer, and on account of 
their having been misled by vague reports legardmg the cait- 
ndges ” 


* The charge was, “For having at Miiath, on the 24th of April, 1857, 
severally and individually disobeyed the lawlul command of tlipii supDiior 
officer, Brevet-Colonel Gr M C Smyth, commanding the 3rd Rpgiment of 
Light Cavalry, by not having taken the cartridges tendered to each of them 
individually for use that day on paiade, when ordBted by Colonel Smyth to 
take the said cartridges.” 

t The same difficulty suggested itself to the Court. Colonel Smjth was 
asked, “ Why did you tell the men that they would have to file, instead of 
merely ordering them to do so?” Colonel Smyth’s answer was: “The 
parade was in ordeis the day before, and entered in the order-book as usual, 
and each man was ordered to receive three caitiidges I wished to show 
them the new way of loading without putting the caitridges to the mouth, 
and attended the parade fur that purpose. When I came on parade, the 
Adjutant mfoimed me that the men had not taken their cartridges, and it 
was on that account I ordered tliB Havildar-Major to take a cartndge and 
load and fire before them; and it was tliBii, also, that I said, that when the 
whole Army heard of this waj of loading they would be much pleased, and 
exclaim, 1 Wah 1 wall I 
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The proceedings went up, in due course, to the General 
commanding the Division, and Hewitt approved 
and confirmed the sentence. “I would willingly T io n fl r m®a ce 
attend,” he remarked, “to the recommendation of 
the Court, if I could find anything in the conduct of the 
prisoners that would wan ant me in so doing. Their former 
good character has been blasted by present misbehaviour, and 
their having allowed themselves to be influenced by vague 
reports instead of attending to the advice and obeying tho 
orders of their European supenois, is the gist of the offence for 
which they have been condemned. It appears from these pro- 
ceedings that these misguided men, after consultation together 
on the night of the 23rd of April, 1857, came to the resolution 
of refusing their caitiidges. Having so far forgotten their 
duty as soldiers, their next step was to send word to their 
troop captains that they would not take their cartridges unless 
the whole of the ti oops in the station would do so likewise. 
Some of them even had the insolence to desiro that firing 
parades might be deferred till the agitation about cartridges 
among the Native troops had como to a close. In this state of 
insubordination they appealed on parade on t lie morning of the 
24th, and there consummated the crime for which they are now 
about to suffer, by repeatedly refusing cartiidgos that had been 
made as usual in their regimental magazine, when assured, too, 
by Colonel Smyth that the cartridges had no giease on them 
—that thBy were old ones, and exactly sirailai to what had been 
in use in the regiment for thirty or forty years. Even now 
they attempt to justify so gross an outrage upon discipline by 
alleging that they had doubts of the cartridges. There has 
been no acknowledgment of enur — no expression of regrot — no 
pleading for mercy.” “ To the majority of the prisoners,” 
therefore, it was added, “ no portion of tho sentence will be 
remitted. I observe, however, that some of them are very 
young, and I am willing to make allowance for their having 
been misled by their more experienced comrades, and under 
these circumstances I remit one-half of the sentence passed 
upon the following men, who have not been more than five 
years in the service.” And then followed the names of eleven 
young troopers, whose term of imprisonment was commute A to 
five yeais. The sentence was to be oarried into effect at 
daybreak on the 9th of May. 

The morning dawned, lowering and gusty, and the troops of 
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the Mirath Brigade were drawn up on the ground of the 60th 
Bides to see the prisoners foimnlly dismissed to 
May 9 their doom. The 3rd Cavalry had received their 
fiieTntence! oiders to attend unmounted. The European troops 
and the Artillery, with their field-guns, were 
so disposed as to threaten instant death to the SipahiB on the 
first symptom of resistance. Under a guard of Rifles and 
Carabineers, the Eighty-five were then bi ought foiward, clad 
in their regimental uniforms— soldiers still; and then the 
sentence was read aloud, which was to convert soldiers into 
felons. Their accoutrements were taken from them, and their 
uniforms were stripped from their backs. Then the armourers 
and the smiths came forward with their shackles and their 
tools, and soon, in the presence of that great concourse of their 
old comrades, the Eighty-five stood, with the outward symbols 
of their dire disgrace fastened upon them. It was a piteous 
spectacle, and many there were moved with a great compassion, 
when they saw the despairing gestures of those wretched men, 
among whom were some of the very flower of the regiment- 
soldiers who had served the British Government m trying 
circumstances and in strange places, and who had never before 
wavered in their allegiance. Lifting up their hands and lifting 
up their voices, the prisoneis implored the General to have 
mercy upon them, and not to consign them to so ignominious a 
doom. Then, seeing that there was no other hope, they turned 
to their comrades and reproached them for quietly suffering 
this disgrace to descend upon them There was not a Sipahi 
present who did not feel the rising indignation in his throat. 
But in the presence of those loaded field-guns and those 
grooved rifles, and the glittering sabres of the Dragoons, there 
could not be a thought of striking. The prisoners were 
marched off to their cells, to be placed under the custody of a 
guard of their own countrymen; the paiade was dismissed; 
and the Sipahis, Cavalry and Infantry, went, silent and stem, 
to their work, to talk over the incidents of that mournful 
morning parade* 


* LdiI Canning’s commentary on these proceedings may be given heie 
“The riveting of the men’s fetters on paiade, occupying, as it did, several 
liouis, in the presence of many who were nlieady ill-disposed, and many who 
believed in the caitrulge fable, must have stung the brigade to the quick. 
The consigning the eighty-five pnsoners, lifter such a ceremony, to the gaol, 
with no other than a Native guard over them, was, considering the nature of 
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It was Saturday. So far as English, eyes could see or English 
brains could understand, the day passed quietly over. The 
troop-captains of the 3rd Cavalry visited the pnsoneis in the 
gaol, which was situated at a distance of about two miles from 
the cantonment, to be for the last time the channel of com- 
munication between them and the outer world. It was their 
duty to adjust the balances of the Sipahis’ pay, and they were 
anxious, in the kindness of their hearts, to anange the settle- 
ments of tii© prisoners’ debts, and to carry any messages which 
the men might desire to send to the families from whom they 
had been sundered. And whilst this was g"ing on in the gaol 
wild reports were flying about the Bazaars, and theie was a 
great fear in the Lines, for it was said that the Europeans were 
about to take possession of the magazines, and that the two 
thousand fetters, of which humour had spoken before, were 
now ready, and that the work of the morning was only an 
experiment and a beginning. But the shades of evening fell 
upon Mirath, and the English residents, after their accustomed 
ride, met each other at dinner, and talked cheerfully and con- 
fidently of the Past and the Future At one dinnei-tablo, 
where the Commissioner and his wife and the Colonel of the 
11th Sip&his were piesent, a nimour was mentioned to the 
effect that the walls had been placarded with a Muhammadan 
proclamation calling upon the people to rise against the English. 
But the geneial feeling was one of indignant disbelief, and each 
man went to lus home and laid his head upon his pillow as 
tranquilly as though from one end of Mirath to another there 
had been no bitter resentments to be gratified, in the breasts of 
any but the manacled, haimless, helpless prisoners in the groat 
gaol. 

I must pause here, a little spaoe, for the better explanation 
of what follows, to speak of the great Cantonment 
of Mirath. This military station was one of the SSiouuSmt 
most extensive in India. It covered an area of 
some five miles in circumference, the space being divided by a 
great mall or esplanade, along which ran a deep n&lA, or 
ditch, cutting the station into two separate parallelograms, tho 
one containing the European and the other tho Native force, 

their offonce, and tho known temper of a part of the Army, a folly that is in- 
conceivable.’ — Letter to Mr. Vernon Smith , June 5, 1857. MS. Cormpond* 
ence. ^ 
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The European Lines were on the northern quarter of Mirath, 
the Artillery Barracks being to the light, the Dragoons to the 
left, and the Rifles in the centre. Between the banacks of the 
two last stood the station church ; a great plain or parade- 
ground stretching out still further to the northward. The 
Bipahi Lines lay to the south of the cantonment, and between 
what may be called the European and Native quarters there 
was an intervening space coveied with shops and houses, sur- 
rounded by gardens and trees. Still further to the southward 
liy the city. The officers of the European regiments and 
Artillery officeis occupied bungalows along the northern line, 
whilst the Sipahi officeis dwelt chiefly near their own men. 
The Bngadier’s house was on the light, not far from the 
Artillery Bairacks and Mess-House. The G-eneral’s residence 
was nearer to the Native Lines. The most noticeable features 
of the whole, and those which it is most important to bear in 
mind in the perusal of what follows, are the division of the 
great cantonment into two parts, the distance of the European 
barracks from the h alive Lines, and the probability theiefore 
of much that was passing in the latter being wholly unknown 
fo the occupants ot the former. 

The fierce May sun ruse on the Sabbath morning, and the 
English residents prepared themselves to attend 
Jgjkj the ministrations of then* religion in the station 
church. There was, indeed, a lull; hut the signs 
of it, afterwards noted, clearly presaged that there was some- 
thing in the air. In the European bairacks it appealed that 
there was a general desertion of the Native servants, whose 
business it was to administer to the wants of the whitB soldiery, 
and in the bungalows of the officers there was a disposition on 
the part of their domestics, especially of those who had been 
hired at Mirath, to absent themselves from their masteis’ 
houses. But these things were observable at the time only as 
accidental ciroumstances of little significance, and the morning 
service was performed and the mid-day heats were lounged 
through, as in times of ordinary secuuty. Severed from the 
great mass of the people, the English could see nothing of an 
unwonted character on that Sunday afternoon ; hut in the 
Lines of the Native soldiery, in the populous Bazaais, and even 
m the surrounding villages there were signs of a great commo- 
tion. The very childien could see that something was about to 
happen. Men of all kinds were aiming themselves. The 
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dangerous classes weie in a state of unwonted excitement and 
activity. Many people of bad character had come m fiom the 
adjacent hamlets, and even from more remote places, as though 
they discerned the prospect of a great harvest. Among the 
mixed population of the Lines and the Bazaais weie men 
agitated by emotions of the most vniied character llatied of 
the English, desire for revenge, religious enthusiasm, thirst fur 
plunder, were all at wmk within them ; but paramount over all 
was a nameless fear; for, ever as the day advanced, the report 
gained strength that the English soldiery, aimed to the teeth, 
would soon be let loose amongst them, that every Sipahi befoie 
nightfall would have fetters on his wrists; that the People 
would be given up to massacre, and the Bazaars to pin .dei. 

The sun went down and the time came lor evening service, 
and the English Chaplains piepared themselves for their minis- 
tiations. One has nairattd how, when he was about to stait 
with his wife for the station church, the Native nuise wained 
them that theie was danger, and besought her mistress to 
remain at home. The woman said that theie would be a fight 
with the Sipahi'-, but the Chaplain listened mciedulously to 
the statement, and taking his wife and children with him, 
enteied his carnage, and was diiven to cliuich.* In the 
churuh-cumpound he met his colleague and other Christian 
people with a look of anxious inquiiy on their pale, scared faces. 
It was plain that the warning by which it was endeavoured to 
stay his progress was something more than an utterance of 
vague suspicion or senseless fear. Sounds and sights had 
greeted the church-goeis on their way which oould nut be 
misinterpreted. The unwonted rattling of musketry on th.it 
Sabbath evening, the assembly-call of the bugleis, the hurrying 
to and fro of armed men on the road, the pauio struck looks of 
the unarme I, the columns of smoke that wore rising against the 
fast-daikenmg sky, all told the same story. The Native troops 
at Miiath hail levultcd. 

it will never bo known with certainty whence arose the fiist 
promptings to that open and outiageous rebellion 
of which those sounds and sights were tho signs. Jutbmkof 
What meetings and conspiracies thei o may have r B ‘ 
been in the Lines — whether theie was any organised scheme 

* Soo tli e Chaplain’s (Mi. Hot tun’s) Narrative. Ho left his wife and 
elnldruu m a place ot safety ou the way to church. 
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for the release of the prisoners, the burning of cantonments, and 
the murder of all the Christian officers, can be only dimly con- 
jectured. The probabilities are at variance with the assumption 
that the Native tioops at Mfrath deliberately launched them- 
selves into an enterprise of so apparently desperate a character. 
\V ith a large body of English troops — Horse, Foot, and Aitillery 
—to confront them in the hour of mutiny, what reasonable 
hopes could there be of escape from swift and ciushing retri- 
bution? They knew the temper and the power of English 
soldiers too well to trust to a contingency of inaction of whioh 
the Past afforded no example. There was not a station in 
India at which an outbreak of Native troops could appear to be 
so hopeless an expeiiment as in that great military cantonment 
which had become the Head-Quarters of the finest Artillery 
Regiment in the world. But this very feeling of our over- 
powering strength at Mfrath may have driven the Sip&his into 
the great panic of despair, out of which came the Bpasm of 
madness which produced such unexpected results on that 
Sabbath night. There had been for some days an ominous 
report, of which I have already spoken, to the effect that the 
Europeans were about to fall suddenly on the Sip&hi regiments, 
to disarm them, and to put every man of them in chains. In 
fear and trembling they were looking for a confirmation of this 
rumour in every movement of the English troops When, 
therefore, the 60th Rifles were assembling for church parade, 
the Sipahis believed that the dreaded hour had arrived. 
The 3rd Cavalry weie naturally the most excited of all. 
Eighty-five of their fellow-soldiers were gioaning in prison. 
Sorrow, shame, and indignation were strong within them for 
their comrades’ sake, and terror for their own. They had been 
taunted by the courtesans of the Bazaar, who asked if they 
were men to suffer their comrades to wear such anklets of iron ;* 
and they believed that what they had seen on the day before 
waB but a foreshadowing of a greater cruelty to come. So, 


* Tliig ia stated very distinctly by Mr. J C Wilson (nn excellent authority) 
in his interesting Muridabid Repoit “And now,” he writes, “the frail 
ones' taunts were heard far and wide, and the rest of the regiment was 
assailed with words like these: ‘Your brethren have been ornamented with 
these anklets and incarcciated , and for what? Because they would not 
swerve from their creed; and you, cowards as you are, sit still indifferent to 
your fete. If you have an atom of manhood m you, gD and release them.” 
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whilst the European soldiers were preparing themselves for 
church paiade, the Native troopers were mounting their horses 
and pricking forward towards the great gaol. 

Then it became miserably appaient that a fatal error Lad 
been committed. There wei e no Eui opean soldiers 
posted to protect the prison-house m which were °J 8 ,ha 

the condemned malefactors of the Sipahi Array. 

The prisoners had been given over to the “ civil power,” and an 
additional guard, drawn fiom the 20th Sipahi Kegnnent, had 
been placed over the gaol. The troopers knew whab was the 
temper of that legiment. They had no fear for the result, so 
they pushed on, some in uniform, man and horse fully accoutred, 
some in their stable dresses with only watering rein and horse- 
cloth on their charges, but all armed with sabre and with 
pistol. Soon undei the walls of the gaol — soon busy at their 
work — they met with, as they expected, no opposition. The 
rescue began at once. Loosening the masonry around the 
gratings of the cells in which their comrades wore confined, 
they wrenched out the iion bars and helped the prisoners 
through the apertuics. A Native smith struck off their chains, 
and once again free men, the Eighty-five mounted behind their 
delivti ers, and rode back to the Lines. The troopors of the 
3rd Cavaliy at that time had no other work in hand but the 
rescue of their comrades. The other prisoners in the gaol woro 
not released, the buildings were not filed, and the European 
gaoler and his family were left unmolested.* 


* Tlure are conflicting statements on the Bub]ect of tho release of the 
pus-oneia in the new gaol. Dr O’Callaghan (“ Scattered Chapters on the 
Inilian Mutiny ”) asserts that not only the eighty-five, but all tlio other 
pusoners had been leleased by the infantry gimiii before the cavalry waved. 
When the troopus amvid, lie says, “ After their rapid and furious gallop at 
tli 0 gaol, they found their comrades aliendy released and emerging from 
incarceration, anil the general crowd of felons also niching rapidly forth to 
join m the fiie, pillage, and slaughter.” But Mr. Cumin ssionor Williams, 
in his very circumstantial official lepoit, eajstlmt the troopers “dug out of 
the wall the giatmga of bdiub of the windows of the waul in which the eighty- 
five mutineers were confined, and took their comrades a way, the guard of the 
2Dth accompanying, and the armed guard of the yaol soon followed. None 
of the other convicts, in number about eight hundred, were released by tho 
cavalry troopers, nor was any ltyuiy done by them to tho buildings.” But he 
adds, “About tin ee hundnd or four bundled Sipalas released the convicts 
from the old gaol, winch is between the mty and the Native lines, and whioh 
contained about sovou huudrod and twenty priBonors altogether.” 
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- Meanwhile, the Infantry regiments had Broken into open 
revolt. The Sipdhis of the 11th and the 20th 
E Ju?mtry tbe Were a sta ^ e Mccitement. Maddened 

hy their fears — expecting every moment that the 
Europeans would be upon them — Believing that there was one 
great design in our hearts to manacle the whole of them, and, 
perhaps, to send them as convicts across the Black water, they 
thought that the time had come for them to strike for then 
liberties, for their lives, fur their religions So it happened 
that when the excitement m the Lines was made known to 
some of our English officers, and they went down, as duty bade 
them, to endeavour to allay it, they found that the men whom 
they had once regarded as docile children had been suddenly 
turned iuto furious assailants. Among those who, on that 
Sunday evening, rode down to the Sipahis’ Lines was Colonel 
Finnis, who commanded the 11th. A good soldier, beloved by 
officers and by men, he had the old traditionary faith m the 
Sipahis winch it became those, who had served with them and 
knew their good qualities, to cherish. Strong in the belief uf 
theloyaltv of his legiment, Einnis, with other officeis of his 
corps, went into the midst of them to remonstrate and to 
dissuade. He was speaking to hid men, when a 
Colonel FLunis. so ^ ier th 0 20th dischaiged liis musket and 
wounded the Colonel’s horse. Presently another 
musket was discharged into his body. The ball euteied at his 
back; he fell fiom his horse, and a vulley was hied into 
him. He died, “riddled with bullets.” Thus the Sipahis of 
the 20th had slam the Colonel of the 11th Regiment, and the 
bullets of the former had been scattered in the ranks of the 
latter. For a little space the two regiments looked at each 
other; but there was no doubt of the issue. The 11th broke 
into open revolt, and fraternised with their comrades of 
the 20th. 

The whole of the Native Regiments at Mirath had now 
revolted. The Sipahis of the Infantry and the 
theStaud? troopers of the Cavalry had ljiado common cause 
against us. Hindus and Muhammadans were 
stirred by one impulse to slaughter the Faiinghis, man, woman, 
and child. So as the sun went down the massacre went on, 
and our people, who were returning fiom the unaccomplished 
evening service, or, ignoiant of the excitement and the danger, 
weie starting for the wonted evening ride or drive, were 
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fiercely assailed by the infuriated soldiery, and shot down or 
sabied as they sate tlieir horses in leaned back in their carnages 
to enjoy the coolness of the air. Wheresoever a Btiay English 
solilier was to be found, he was murdered without remorse. 
The Bazaars and the neighbouring villages were pouring forth 
their gangs of plundeiers and incendiaries Fiom every street 
and alley, and from the noisome suburbs, they streamed forth 
like wild beasts from their Ians, scenting the prey,* The 
prisoners in the gaols were let loose, and the police became 
their comrades m crime. But so little concert and anangement 
was theie, that some detachments on guard-duty, posted in the 
European cpuaiter of the great straggling cantonment, appear 
to have remained faithful to their English masteis after their 
fellow-soldiers had bioken out into open revolt. Indeed, whilst 
in one part of the cantonment the Sipahis were butchering their 
officers, in another they were saluting them as they passed, as 
though nothing had happened.f Even at the Treasury, with 
all its manifest temptations, the guard stood staunchly to its 
duty, and at a later hour made over the charge in all its integrity 
to the Europeans sent to defend it. Not a rupee had been 
touched by the Sip&his. And when the labble from the city 
swaimed upon it, they fuund it coveicd by a guard of Rifle- 
men. 

But, in the midst of all this great tribulation, theie was, 
in the hearts of our Christian people, a strength of confidence 


* “Cities, like fores's, have their dins, in which everything that is most 
kicked ami fuinndoble conceals itself. The only difference is that what lmles 
itself thus m cities ib ferocious, unclean, ami little — that is to say, ugly ; wlmt 
conceals itself in the forebta is ferocious, savage, and grand — that is to say, 
beautiful. Den for den, thoso of the beasts are piefoinble to ihoso of mm, 
mid caverns aie better than hiding-places ” — Victor Hugo. Mr Commissioner 
Williams, m his official leport above quotid, says that the towtis-pcople hail 
aimed themselves and were ready for the onslaught before the SmaUis hud 
enmnn need the carnage. “Befiu'o a shot had been fireil, the inhabitants of 
Sadr B izaar went out armed with swords, Bpears, and clubs, any weapon they 
could lay hands on, collected m crowds in eveiy lane and alley, and at every 
outlet of the Bazaais , and the lesidunts of the wretched hamlets, whioh bail 
hem allowed to spring up all round it and between it and the city, were to be 
seen similarly aimed, pouring out to share in what they evidently knew was 
going to happen ” 

t I do not mean lo signify that the Sipdhis in the European quarter of the 
cantonment were umfoi inly quiescent at this time; forlorn informed that 
the Guard at Bugadier Wilson’s house fired at some officers who were passing 
before they broke an ay. But there was obviously no general concert 
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■which calmed and comforted them ; for they said to each other, 
or they said to themselves, “ The Europeans will soon be upon 
them.” There were two legiments of Sipahi Infantry at 
Mirath, and a regiment of Sipahi Cavalry. But the English 
mustered a battalion of Biflemen, a regiment of Dragoons aimed 
with carbines, and a large force of European Artillery, with all 
the accessories of Head-Quarteis.* There was not an English- 
woman in the cantonment — the model cantonment of India — 
who, remembering the presence of this splendid body of White 
soldiers, had any other thought, at the first semblancB of open 
mutiny, than that there must he a sad massaci e of the Native 
troops. With a regiment of British Diagoons and a few Gal- 
loper guns, Gillespie, half a century before, had crushed the 
mutiny of Vellur, and saved the Southern Peninsula from 
universal revolt and rebellion.! He struck decisively because 
lie stiuck at once. And no one now doubted that a blow struck 
with promptitude and vigour on this Sabbath evening would 
save Mirath, and check the nascent activities of revolt in the 
adjacent country. But by God’s providence, for whatsoever 
pnipose designed, this first great levolt of the Sipahis was 
suffered, unchecked, unpunished, to make headway in a clear 
field, and to carry everything before it. The great confidence 
of the Christian people was miserably misplaced. They looked 
for a deliverance that never came. In some parts of the great 
cantonment they weie abandoned to file and slaughter as hope- 
lessly as though there had not been a single English soldier in 
that great Head-Quarters of the Mhath Division. 

The story of this great failure is not easily told, and the 
attempt to tell it cannot he made without sadness, 

the^Kuropeana ^ aD y narratives of the events of that night 
have been written ; and each writer has told, with 
graphic distinctness of detail, what he himself saw and heard, 
but the confusion of those lew critical hours is fully represented 


* History, however, must not exaggerate the actual strength of this 
European torce. Theie weie some dutinorating circumstances, of which 
account must be taken A considciable number of the Carabineers could not 
rule, and theie weie no horses for them if they could. Not more tlian half 
of the regiment (five hundred stiong) were mounted. Many of the Euiopean 
gunners, too, weie young recruits impeifectly acquainted wilhAitillciy drill. 
There wore only two field-batteries fully equipped, 
t See ante, voL 1 . pp. 1S7-9. 
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by the confusedness of the entire story ; and it is difficult to 
impart unity and consistency to a scene, made up of scattered 
effects, bewildering and distracting. What was wanted in that 
conjuncture was the one man to impart to our Bntish manhood 
the promptitude and unity of action which would have crushed 
the mutiny and saved the place— peihaps the country ; and 
that one man did not rise in the hour of our tribulation. 

There were three officBis at Mfrath whose bearing in that 
critical hour the histoiian is specially bound to 
investigate. They were, the officer commanding Co S u b ^f th 
the 3id Cavalry, thB Brigadier commanding the 
Station, and the General commanding the Division. All three 
were resident in Mirath. It is not to be questioned that when 
a regiment breaks into mutiny, the place of the commanding 
officer, for life or for death, is m the midst of it. Not until all 
hope Las gone can there be any excuse for his depaiture. As 
the captain of a blazing vessel at sea is ever the last to leave 
the quarter-deck and to let himself down the side of his ship, 
so the commandant of a regiment in the fire of revolt should 
cliDg to it as Long as the semblance of a regiment remains, and 
the safety of others can he aided by his presence. When, 
therefore, intelligence reached Colonel Smyth that the troopeis 
of his legiment had broken into mutiny, it was his duty to 
proceed at once to the Cavalry Lines. But he did not go near 
the Lines.* He went to the Commissioner’s house; he went 
to the General’s; and lie went to the Brigadier’s, lie went 
everywhere but to his Regiment. From the moment that the 
troopers broke out into revolt they saw no moie of their Colonel. 
He spent the night with the Head-Quarters of the Division, 
where the rifles and the carbines and the field-guns were 
collected, and never had the least conception all the time of 


* “ MoBt of the officers of tlie Sid Light Cavalry at onco proceeded to the 
lines of then regiment, arming hastily, und ordering their hows to follow ; 
but I have never been able to discover that the ofHcir commanding tho corps 
repaired to his post, or was seen m tho linos amoug-t tho men, during the 
whole of that eventful evening and night; and it would appear tl at Colonel 
Smyth was so fortunate as to m.iko au early escape into the protection of the 
European military quarter O’ Callaghan Scattw etl Chapters on the Indian 
Mutiny. It should he stated, howover, that Colonel Smyth was Piold-Offlcor 
oF thB week— a fact upon which he himself has laid considerable stress, as 
though, in his estimation, it exempted him from all special regard for Ills o\v i) 
particular regiment. 
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what Lad become of his men.* But they were not all past 
hope. That something might have been done to save at least a 
portion of the regiment we know. Captain 
Cuigi” Ciaigie, at the first sound of the tumult, mustered 
his troop, ordered them to accoutre themselves as 
for a parade, and when they had mounted galloped down to the 
gaol, accompanied by his subaltern, Melville Clarke. They 
were too late to pi event the rescue of the prisoners; but not to 
set a grand example. Craigie and Claike kept their men 
together, and brought them back, with unbioken discipline, to 
the pai ade-ground of the regiment. And during that night 
many acts of heroic fidelity were written down to the honour 
of Craigie’s troop. They had faith in their Captain. And it has 
been truly recorded of Craigie and Clarke, that “these gallant 
Englishmen handled the tioop as if mutiny werB a ciime 
unknown to their men.” j 

The station was commanded by Colonel Archdale Wilson, 
Brigadier of Aitillery. He was a man of a spare 
and wiry fiame, of active athletic habits, who had 
ever borne a good character in the splendid 
regiment to the command of which he had then risen. For 
some years, when the Head-Quarters of the Artillery had been 
at Damdamah, in the vicinity of Calcutta, he had been 
Adjutant-General of the regiment, and was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all its details. But he had not seen much active 
service since his youth, and had never had any grave responsi- 
bilities cast upon him. His training had been too purely of a 
professional character to generate any great capacity for taking 
in a situation of such magnitude as that which he was now 


* Colonel Smyth has published his own account of Ins proceedings on the 
evening of the *10th of Way “I wBut,” he says, “first to Mr Gieatlicad’s, 
gave informa ion to the servants, as Mr G. was out ... I tliBn went on 
to the General’s, and heaid that he had just left the house in liis carriage ; 
so I galloped ou to the Brigadier's . . . I went on to the Artillery parade, 
and found the Brigadier already on the ground ; and I accompanied him with 
the troops to the other end of the cantonments, and remained with him all 
night, ami accompanied him agam the next morning with Cavalry, Infantry, 
and Artillery tluough the cantonments, and went with the Artillery anil 
Cavalry on the right of the Dehli road,” &c , &c 
f Official Report of Mr Commissioner Williams The writer states that 
“ Lieutenant Clarke rode out from the head of the troop, and ran his swoi d 
through a tiooper of the regiment who was insulting an European lady, and 
Captain Craigie gave the wretch his finishing stroke. ’ 
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suddenly called upon to confront. Hut he was not a man, in 
such a crisis as had then arisen, to look idly on, or to shrink 
from a forward movement. What he did at the outset was 
what it became him to do. It was about half-past six when 
Biigad e-Major Wlnsh drove into the Brigadier's compound, and 
told him that the Native troops had broken into mutiny. 
Instantly Wilson ordered his horse to be saddled and brought 
round, and having sent orders to the Artillery and Carabineers 
to join him there, he galloped to the parade-ground of the 
Rifles, and finding them on the point of marching for church, 
directed their Colonel to dismiss the parade, and to reassemble 
them as quickly as possible with their arms. This was 
promptly effected ; but there was some delay in supplying the 
legiment with balled cartridge. The Dragoons had not yet 
come up. It has been stated that the Colonel had suffeied the 
regiment to be mustered as for an ordinary parade , * and the 
slow process of roll-call had been going on whilst the last hour 
of daylight was passing away, and the enomy were slaughtering 
our people with impunity. 

Meanwhile, General Hewitt had appeared on parade, and the 
Artillery had been bi ought up to the ground 
When Colonel Jones reported that the Rifles were t ?eKrop etna 
ready for action, Wilson, with the General’s sanc- 
tion, detached one company to the Collector’s cutcherry to 
protect the treasure, and another for the protection of the 
barracks. Taking the other companies, with the Artillery, he 
marched down upon the Native Infantry Lines, where he 
expected to find the main body of tbe mutineers assembled. 


* [This charge was made in error Some correspondence ensued beLween 
Sir John Kaye and Colonel Custance, and the former admitted m a note which 
was added as an appendix to his later editions, that the oliarge was incorrect, 
ami that ho withdrew it The fact is that the Carabineers turned out with 
extreme rapidity ; but, as Colonel Le Champion wrote, “ Colonel Custance 
and his regiment had to await orders, and, if any delay took place, it was, I 
imagine, owing to the very late aruval on the scono of General Hewitt 
hom Ins house, distant a long- way off . . . The Carabineers wore in 
bioad daylight ordered, not to the mutineers’ parude-grouud close by, but to 
the prison some miles off, and the suviccs of Colonel Custance and his fine 
regiment .... were lost pro tern. I myself saw the rogimDnt drawn up 
and ready for orders, and I ao not believe that the slightest delay occurred 
wh^n those orders were received by Colonel Custance. I have thought it 
due to the regiment that this unimpeachable testimony should be unearthed 
from the Appondix, and recorded in a place whore it would confront the 
original statement — G. B. M ] 
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On or near the parade-ground he was joined “by the Carabineers, 
who had lost their way,* There was now a force ready foi 
action which might have destroyed all the Sipahis in Miiath, 
if they could have been brought into action with the white 
soldiers — if, indeed, our people could only have seen the enemy 
for a little space of timB. But the shades of night had now 
fallen upon the scene. And when, near the Native Infantry 
huts, the English troops were deploj ed into line and swept the 
whole space wheie it was expected that the mutineers Mould 
have been found, not a man was to be seen, either in the 
Infantry Lines or on the parade-ground; and none knew 
whither they were gone. But near the Cavalry Lines a few 
troopers weie seen, and the Rifles opened fire upon them. The 
mutineers fled into a wood or copse at the rear of their huts, 
and the guns were then unlimbered, and a few harmless rounds 
of grape fired into the obscurity of the night 

It was plain now that the mutineers were dispersed. The 
question was. What were they doing ? To Wilson it seemed 
that the mutineers had moved round to the European qpiartei 
of the Cantonment; and he theiefure recommended the General 
to move back the brigade for its protection. To this Hewitt, 
glad to be advised, assented; and the tioops set then* faces 
homewards By this time the moon had risen, and the blazing 
bungalows of the English officers lit up the scene with a lurid 
gdare But our troops met only a few unarmed plunderers. 
The mutineers were not to Idb seen. What, then, was to done ? 
]t has been often stated that one officer at least answered the 
question as it ought to have been answeied. Captain Rosser, 
of the Caiahineeis (so the story runs), offeied to lead a squadron 
of his regiment and some Horse Artillery guns in pursuit of the 
enemy along the Dehli road. But the statement has been 
authoritatively contradicted.') - It is only ceitain that the 

* Brigadier Wilson did not see the Carabineers until the whole body of 
ti oops u ere returning to the E nropean Lines. 

f As regai ds Captain Rosser’s offir to take a detachment of Cavalry and 
oome Horse Artillery guns to Dehli, on the night of the lOih of May, I should 
state that I have received a letter from Mrs. Rosser, enclosing one from her 
husband, written shoitly after the outbieak, most distinctly asserting that he 
made the offir, which has been denied by the authoutieB; and I must admit 
that all I have heald, since the fiist editiun of this work was published, 
strengthens the ounviotion that the offer was made, though not, perhaps, in 
accordance with those strict military rules which, though recognised in quiet 
times, must be departed Irom in a great crisis. 
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enBmy escaped; and that, with the exception of some pickets 
which were planted on the bridges acioss the nala which ran 
between the European Cantonment and the Native Lines and 
Sadr Bazaar, the whole of Hewitt’s force bivouacked for the 
night on the European parade-ground. 

And the night was a night of horror such as History has 
rarely recorded. The brief twilight of the Indian 
summer had soon passed ; and the darkness which May nwi. 
fell upon the scene brought out, with terrible dis- TLir n 0 1 r ght? the 
tinctness, the blazing woik of the incendiary. 

Everywhere, from the European quartern, from the bungalows 
of the English offiueis, from the mess-houses and other public 
buildings, from the 1 essences of the unofficial Christian com- 
munity, the flames were seen to lise, many-shaped and many- 
coloured, lighting up the heavy columns of smoke which were 
suspended in the still sultry air. And ever, as the conflagration 
spread, and the sight became more portentous, the sounds of 
the great fiery destruction, the crackling and the crashing of 
the burning and falling timbeis, the roaa of the flames, and the 
shrieks of the horses scorched to death in their stables, mingled 
with the shouts and yells of the mutineers and the rattling of 
tie musketry winch proclaimed the great Christian carnage. 
The scared inhabitants of the burning buildings— the women 
and children and non-combatants — sought safety in the gardens 
and out-houses, whither they were often Lacked by the insui- 
gents, and shot down or cut to pieces. Some fled in the 
darkness, and found asylums in such places as had escaped the 
fury of the incendiaries. Some were resound by Native 
servants or soldieis, faithful among the faithless, who, in 
memory of past kindnesses, strove to save the li\es of their 
white mast ei s at the peril of their own. 

Among those who were thus saved were Hervoy Greathcd, 
the Commissioner, and his wife. Warned of 
the approaching danger, first by an officer of J22 
the 3rd Cavalry, and then by a pensioned Afghan 
chief, he had taken his wife, and some other Englishwomen 
who had sought safety with him, to the tenaced roof of 
his house; hut the insurgents, after driving off his guard, 
applied the firebrand to the lower part of the building, 
plundered the 100 ms, and then surrounded the place. With 
the flames raging beneath him, and the enemy 1 aging around 

£ 2 
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him, his position was one of deadly peril. And Great lied and 
his companions lvnst have perished miserably but for the 
fidelity of one of those Native servants upon whom so much 
depended in the crisis which was then thieatening our people. 
With rare presence of mind and feitility of lesource he simu- 
lated intense sympathy with the rebels. He told them that, it 
was bootless to search the house, as his master had escaped 
from it, but that, if they would follow him to a little distance, 
they would find the Faringhis hiding themselves behind a 
haystack. Fully confiding in the truth of his story, they 
suffered themselves to be led away from the house; and its 
inmates descended safely into an empty garden just as the 
upper rooms were about to “ fall m with a tremendous crash.”* 
There were others far less happy on that disastrous Sunday 
evening. Wives, left without protection whilst 
^aentjof their husbands were striving to do their duty in 
eniff the Lines, were savagely cut to pieces in their 
burning homes ; and little children wei e massacred beneath the 
eyes of their mother. Then delicate English ladieB, girt abont 
with fiery danger, death on every side, turned, with a large- 
hearted sympathy, their thoughts towards their suffering fellow- 
countrywomen, and tried to lesoue them from the threatened 
doom. In adjacent bungalows were two ladies, wives of officers 
of’ the Brigade. One was under special protection, for her 
husband bad endeared himself to the men of his 
Mrs Craigie. tr00 p ^ hi s unfailing- kindness and consideration 
for them. The other, wife of the Adjutant of the 11th Regi- 
ment, had but recently come from England, and 
a is chambers wag strange to all the environments of her situa- 
tion. The more experienced Englishwoman, seriDg the danger 
of her position, and hearing the shrieks which issued from her 
house, was moved with a great compassion, and sent her 
servants to rescue the affrighted creature from the fury of her 
assailants. But when, after some delay, they entered her house, 
they found her covered with wounds, lying dead upon the 
floor. Then the insurgents, having done their bloody work, 
raged furiously against tbe adjacent bungalow, and were only 
duven fiom their purpose by the fidelity of some of Craigie’s 


* Mrs. GtrcatlieiTs Nanative See also note m Appendix for some 
account of the gallant end devoted conduct of Suiud Mil Khun, an Afghan 
pensioner resident at Mfmth. 
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troopers, who were ready to save the wife of their Captain at 
the nsk of their own lives. In the course of the night, after 
doing good service, Craigio returned, in feai and trembling, 
to his household gods, thinking to find them shattered and 
desecrated; but, by the exceeding mercy of God, safe himself, 
he found them safe, and soon had matured measures for their 
escape. Wrapping up the ladies in dark-colouied horse-cloths 
to conceal their white garments in the glare of the burning 
station, he led them fioin the house, and hiding under trees, or 
in a ruined temple, they passed the night in sleepless horror. 
Often the voices of bands of mutineers or plunderers in the 
compound smote upon their ears; but there were help and 
protection in the presence of a few of Craigie’s troopers, who 
hovered about the place, and in some of his own body-servants, 
who were equally true to their master. In the eaily morning 
the enemy had cleared off, and there was a prospect of escape. 
So they leturned sadly to their dearly-loved home, collected a 
few cherished ai tides and some necessary clothing, and went 
forth from their Paradise with the flaming sword behind them, 
never again to letuin. And the leave-takings of that sorrow- 
laden night were the first of many cruel divulsions, which tore 
happy families from their homes and sent them foith into the 
wide world, houseless wanderers and fugitives, with a savage 
and remorseless enemy yelling behind them in their track. 

Many other episodes of pathetic interest might here be re- 
lated illustrative of the horrors of that night, if historical 
necessity did not forbid such amplitude of detailed lecital. 
The sweepings of the gaols and the scum of the Bazaar.-* — all 
the rogues and ruffians of Mfrath, convicted and unconvicted, 
and the robber tubes of the neighbouring villages — were Iodbq 
in the cantonment, plundeiing and destroying wherever an 
English bungalow was to be gutted and burnt. The Sipilhis 
had left the woik, which they had commenced, to men who 
found it truly a congenial task. Day dawned; and those who 
survived the night saw how thoroughly the work had been 
done. As they crept from their hiding-places and sought safety 
in the public buildings protected by the Europeans, they saw, in 
the mangled corpses which lay by the wa.) side, in the blackened 
mins of the houses which skirted the roads, and in the masses 
of immovable properly, thrown out of the dwelling-places ot 
the English, and smashed into fiagments apparently by blous 
from heavy clubs, ghastly evidences of the fury of their 
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enemies.* But with the morning light a great quietude had 
fallen upon the scene. The Sipahis had departed. The ruffians 
of the griols and the Bazaars and the Gujar villages had slunk 
back into their homes There was little more to he done — 
nothing more that could he done m the face of the broad day — 
by these despicable marauders. So our people gathered new 
heart ; and as the sun lose they thought that our tune had come. 

But the Mirath Brigade did nothing more in the clear 
morning light than it had done in the shadow of 

The day after ^ ar k nesSi Tim English troops, with the Eng- 
lish leaders, rose from the bivouac; and it dawned upon them 
that more than two thousand mutineeiB had made their way 
to Dehli Even then, if the Carabineers and the Horse Artillery 
liad been let loose, they might, before noon, have leached the 
imperial city and held mutiny in check. But contemporaiy 
annals record only that the European troops. Horse, Foot, and 
Artillery, went out for a leconnaissance “on the right of the 
Dehli road.” Not a man was despatched to the place which was 
the great centre of political intrigue and political danger — which 
was the great palatial home of the last representative of the 
house of Taimur, and which held a large body of Native troops, 
and the great magazine of Upper India, unpiotected by even a de- 
tachment of Europeans. Nor loss surprising was it, that, with 
all these shameful proofs of the great climes which had been 
committed, the rising indignation in the breasts of our English 
leaders did not impel them to inflict terrible retribution upon 
other criminals. The Bazaars on that Monday morning must 
have been full of the plundered property of our people, and of 
many dreadful proofs and signs of complicity in the great crime 
of the preceding night Retribution might have fallen Dn many 
of the murderers red-handed ; but not a regiment was let loose 
upon the guilty quarter. The murdered bodies were collected 
and laid out in the Theatre, where a mimic tragedy was to have 
been performed that evening , and the slayeis of women and 


* “ The nmterate aninrsity with which the work of destruction was car- 
ried out muy he judged of by the fact that houses built entirely of masonry, 
with nothing inflammable except the doors and the beams, which for a con- 
siderable height from Ike ground supported the luufa, formed of cement, rest- 
ing on kiln-burnt bucks, wire as effectually destroyed as the thatched bunga- 
lows Propei ty which the miscreants could not carry off' was tin own out and 
smashed into fragments, evidently pounded with heavy clubs ” — Iteport of 
Cdmmissionsi II iUiam. 
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children, and the desecrators of onr homesteads, weie suffered 
to enjoy unmolested the fruits of their work;* whilst the 
Miratk Brigade, Hoise, Foot, and Artillery, marched about 
Cantonments, and looked at the Dehli road along which the 
mutineers had made good their escape } 

What might have been done by our people to overtake the 
guilty actors in the tragedy of that Sunday night, and to strike 
awe into the heaits of all who were minded to follow in the 
same track, may be gathered from an individual example, the 
lecord of which lies before me. It has been narrated how 
Mrs. Chambers, wife of the Adjutant of the 11th, was foully 
murdered in hei bungalow. One of her husband’s friends, 
Lieutenant Holler of the same regiment, obtained soon after- 
wards what appeared to be good evidence that a certain butcher 
of the Gri eat Bazaar was the assassin. On this he started in 
his buggy for the Bazaar, tracked out the guilty man, seized 
him, and carried him back to Cantonments with a loaded pistol 
at his head. A drum-hBad court-martial was assembled, and 
whilst Chambers lay in convulsions in an adj’oining room, the 
wretch was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. 
And in a little while his lifeless body was swinging from the 
branch of a mango-tree.} There may, at this time, have been 
other examples of individual couiage and resolution of the 
same stem character, as there were afterwai ds m all parts of 
the disturbed country; but the arm of authority was not up- 
lifted to strike, and the multitude of criminals escaped. 

Indeed, wheresoever a number of Englishmen are gathered 
together there will surely be deeds of gallantry, many and 
great, though they may he obliterated by the hand of death 
or lost m the confusion of the hour. And Mlrath saw many 
acts of personal bravery done by our people which will never 


* “ It is a marvellous tiling that with the dreadful proof oftho night's work 
m every direction, though groups of savages were actually aeon gloating over 
the maugled and mutilated remains of the victims, the column did nut take 
immediate vengeance on the Sadr Bazaar and its environs, crowded as the 
whole place was with wretch* s hardly concealing their lioudibh satisfaction, 
and when there weie probably few houses fiom winch plundered pioperiy 
might not havebeen leouvcrorl But the men were restrained ; the liod e$ wore 
collected and placed m the theatre, in v Inch a dramatic tragedy would have 
btxn enacted, but for the real and awful one which occurred the night before.” 
— Repot t of Commissioner Williams. 
f See statement of Colonel Smyth, quoted cmfe, page 48, note, 
t This was on the Htli of May. 
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perhaps find sufficient ieeord.* Nor should it he foi gotten' 
that many nohle instances of gratitude and generosity, or it 
might perhaps have been only of common humanity, weie 
apparent in the conduct of the Natives, who, whilst their 
brethren were striking, put forth their hands to save, and 
usked their own lives to pioteet those of the people whose only 
ciime it was that they had white faces.f 


* “The firm bearing of the Deputy-Assistant Commis-ary-General, who 
stood by his office till his house was m flames, and a young officer lushed in 
with his lower jaw shattered by a musket-ball, and it was evident that the 
mutinous guard would abstain no longer; the gallant resistance of the 
Executive Enguner. Grand Trunk Road, the coui age with which at least 
one woman attacked and wounded her assailants — these and many other 
instances of the fortitude with which our conntiymen and countrywomen met 
the unexpected onslaught, deserve notice, but cannot be detailed m such a 
nairative ” — Report of Mi. Commissioner IPtlfiams. Unpublished Coi i espond- 
ence . 

f “ Two Sipalus of the 11th Native Infantry most carefully escorted two 
ladies, wiih children, to the Diagoon Bariaeks, A Muhammadan m the city 
sheltered two Christian families, when the act was not only a singular devia- 
tion from the general conduct of Ins sect, hut one full of danger to himself 
A iemale servant and washerman succeeded in saving the voting children of a 
lady, whom also they were attempting to save veili d m Native clothes, when 
a ruffian drew open the veil, saw the pale face, and cut the poor mother to 
pieces.”-— Ibid. 
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CHAPTER in. 

The Seizure of Dehli. 

Whilst the Mi'iath Brigade were "bivouacking on the great 
parade-ground, the troopers of the 3rd Cavalry, 
scai cely drawing rein on the way, were pricking T]ie JfjftoDchii 
on, in hot haste, all through the moonlit night for 
Dehli. And the foot regiments were toiling on laboriously 
behind them, making rapid progress under the impulse of a grear, 
fear. It is hard to believe that on that Sabbath evening a 
single Native soldier had discharged his piece without a belief, 
in his inmost heart, that he was going straight to maityrdom. 
A paroxysm of suicidal insanity was upon them. They were 
in a great passion of the Present, and were reckless of the 
Future But the sound of the carbines and the rifles and the 
roar of the guns, with their deadly showers of ^rape and 
canister, must have been ringing in then ears, and they must 
have felt that they were lost hopelessly. And now, as they 
speeded onwards in the broad moonlight, they must have 
listened for the noise of the pursuing Diagoons, and must have 
felt, in their panic flight, that the Europeans would soon bo 
upon them. But hour after hour passed, and there was no 
sound of pursuit ; and soon after break of day they saw the 
waters of the Jamnah glittering m the morning sun, and the 
great City of Refuge rose encouragingly before them. Before 
eight o’clock, the foremost troopers had crossed the river by the 
bridge of boats, had cut down the toll-keeper, had fired the toll- 
house, had slain a solitary Englishman who was returning to 
Dehli across the bridge ; and nuder the windows of the King’s 
Palace they weie now clamouring fur admittance, calling upon 
his Majesty fur help, and declaring that they had killed the 
English at Mfrath and hail come to Tight for the Faith. 
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Hearing tlieir cry, the King summoned to his presence 
Captain Douglas, the Commandant of the Palace 
Guards. In the Hall of Audience, supporting his 
tottering limbs with a staff, the aged monarch met 
the English Captain. Douglas said that he would descend and 
speak to the troopers ; but the King implored him not to go, 
lest his life should he sacrificed, and laying hold of one his 
hands, whilst Assan-ullah, the King’s physician, took the other, 
imperatively forbade him to go down to the gate. Then 
Douglas went out on a balcony and told the troopers to depart, 
as tliBir presence was an annoyance to the King He might as 
well have spoken to the winds. Baffled at one point, they made 
good their entiance at another. It was in yain to tell them to 
close the gates, there were so many , and the guards were not 
to be trusted. It happened that the 38th Sipahi Regiment was 
then on duty in the city — that i egiment which had successfully 
defied the Government when it had been designed to send it 
across the Blaok Water.* Already they were prepared to cast 
in their lot with the mutineers. The Calcutta Gate was the 
nearest to the bridge of boats ; but when this was closed the 
tioopers made their way along the road that runs between tho 
palace walls and the liver to the Rajghat Gate, which was 
opened to them by the Muhammadans of the Thauba-Bazaar, 
and they clattered into the town 

Then ensued a scenB of confusion which it is difficult to 
describe. Cutting down every European they could 
P 5tuT ^ n( *’ sett * D S ^ re to houses, they doubled 
Insurrection, hack towards the Calcutta Gate, where they learnt 
that Commissioner Eraser, Douglas of the Palace 
Guards, and other leading Englishmen would be found. As 
they rode on, with the cry of “ Din-Din ! ” they were followed 
by an excited Muhammadan labble. The citizens closed then- 
shops in amazement and terror, and from one end of Dehli to 
the other, as the news ran along the streets, there was sore 
bewilderment and perplexity, and everybody looked for the 
coming of the pui suing Englishmen, anil i eared that they would 
inflict a terrible retribution upon the city that had harboured 
the guilty fugitives. But no Engli>h legiments were coming 
to the rescue. And these maddened Native troopers, with such 
vile followers as they could gather up in the streets of Dehli, 


* See anie, vol. i. 
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were now masteis of the city. They knew that throughout all 
the Sipahi regiments m Cantonments there was not a man who 
would pull a trigger, or draw a swoid, or light a port-fire m 
defence of his English officer. Without a fear, theiefore, they 
rushed on, scenting the English blood, eager for the larger 
game, and ever proclaiming as they went glory to the Padishah 
and death to the Faringhis. 

Whilst the Mi'ratli mutineers were coming up from the 
further end of the long line of palace buildings, Commissioner 
Eraser at the other end was vainly endeavouring to secure the 
loyalty of the Sipahi Guards. Captain Douglas nlso had gone 
forth on the same vain errand. But it was Boon clear that they 
were powerless. The tioopeis came upon them, and the 38tli, 
heedless of Fiaser’s appeals, fraternised with the new-comers. 
Words now were nothing; authority was nothing. In the face 
of that surging multitude, increasing in numbers and in fmy 
eveiy moment, the English gentlemen felt that they carded 
their lives in their hands. When the leading troopers galloped 
up, Fraser and Douglas were in a buggy together ; but, seeing 
the danger that beset them, they descended and made for the 
gate of the civil guard-house, or police-station, wheio other 
Englishmen joined thorn. Taking a musket furu one of the 
guards, Fraser shot the foremost of the troopeie dead, and those 
who followed, seeing their comrade drop, Ml back a littb space; 
but the multitude behind pressed on, and it waB soon apparent 
that safety was to be found only in flight. Fraser then re- 
entered his buggy and drove for the Lahor Gate of the Palace, 
whilst Douglas flung himsell into the ditch of the Fort, and 
though severely injured by ihe fall, thus sheltered from the fire 
of the enemy, crept towards the Palace Gate. Some Chaprasis of 
the Palaco Guard, who had followed him, lifted him up, almost 
poweiless fiom the injuries he had received, and one of them 
took the Captain on his shoulders and carried him into, the 
Palace. Presently Fraser and Hutchinson, the Collector, who 
had been wounded at the commencement of the affray, arrived 
also at the Palace * 


* All tins is necessarily given upon Native evidence, adduced at the trials 
of the King of Debit and Mu^hul Beg In some respects the statements are' 
contradictory. One witness says that Mr. Hutchinson accompanied Captain 
Douglas; another that he arrived wiLli Mr. Fr&sei A third says, that ah 
soon as Captain Douglas was abb to speak, ho ordered his Ohaprdsis to 
search foi Mr Hutchinson and bring lnm into the Palace, 
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In the apartments occupied by Captain Douglas there were 
then residing, as his guests, Mr. Jennings, the 
Fraaer. rrfMr English Chaplain, Miss Jennings, his daughtei, 
and a young lady named Clifford, a fiiend of 
the latter. Mr. Jennings had from an early hour of the 
morning been watching through a telescope the advance of 
the Mirath mutineers, and he knew that there was mischief in 
the wind. Hearing a noise, he went below and found that 
Captain Douglas had just been brought in and placed on a 
stone seat in a lower court. Under his directions, Douglas and 
Hutchinson were earned by some of the Palace Guards up the 
staircase to the apartments over the gateway,* whilst Fraser 
remained below, endeavoiuing to allay the excitement Standing 
at the foot of the stairs, with a sword in his hand, the last- 
named was addiessing a noisy crowd, when a man named 
Mughul Beg, an orderly of the Palace Guards, rushed upon 
him and clove his cheek to the bone | The others followed up 
the attack, cutting at him with their swords, and presently 
Simon Fraser, Commissioner, lay a corpse at the foot of the 
stairs. 

Meanwhile, in the upper rooms, Douglas and Hutchinson 
were lying m grievous pain, and the Jennings 
jSSngaes! 110 family were ministering to them. The excited 
ciowd, having murdered the Commission ei, now 
rushed up the staircase eager for the blood of the other English 
gentlemen. An attempt was made to close the doors at the 
head of the staircases, but the murderous gang foiced their way 
upwards, streamed into the rooms where Douglas, Hutchinson, 
Jennings, and the innocent young Englishwomen weie listening 
with dismay to the tumult below, and before a prayer could be 
lifted up had massacred them with exultant ferocity. It 
was quickly done. A brief and bloody murder, terrible to 


* Some statements are to the effect that Mr. Jennings and Mr, Hutchinson 
cairied Douglas upstairs. 

t Here, again, there is discordant evidence. On the trial of the King, it 
was moie than once stated that the fiist blow was s ruck by one H&jf, a 
lapidary or seal-engraver, who (according to one witness) “ inflicted a deep 
and mortal wound on the right side of his neL-k ” But at the trial of Mughul 
Beg, five years afterwards ( 1862 ), it was stated by cne Baklitiwar Singh lhat 
he “saw the pnsoner inflict the fiist wound which was on Mr. Fmbbi’s face.” 
A notlier witness, Kishau Singh, also stated, saw the pri&ontr strike the 
first blow.” 
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contemplate, then stained tliB Dehli Palace; Tbut no circum- 
stances of shameful outrage aggravated the horror of the 
deed.* 

There was then a scene of fearful uproar and confusion, which 
filled the old King with bewilderment and terror. The 
murderers, with their blood-stained swords in their hands, went 
about boasting of their crimes, and calling upon otheis to 
follow their example. The couityards and the coiridors of the 
Palace were swarming with the mutineers of the 3rd Cavalry 
and of the 38th, and soon the Mirath Infantry Regiments f 
began to swell the dangerous crowd, whilst an excited Muham- 
madan rabble mingled with the Sipahis and the Palace Guards. 
The troopers stabled their horses in the courts of the Palace. 
The foot-meu, weary with the long night march, turned the 
Hall of Audience into a barrack, and littered down on the floor. 
Guards were posted all about the Palace. And the wretched, 
helpless King found that his royal dwelhng-houae was in 
military occupation. 

Whilst these events were passing within the precincts of the 
Palace, in the quaiter of the city most inhabited by the English 
residents, the work of carnage and destruction was pioceeding 
apace. It is not easy to fix the precise hour at which each parti- 
cular inoident in the dreadful catalogue of ciime and suffering 
occurred. Bur it seems to have been under the meridian sun that 
the principal unofficial Englishmen in Dehli fell victims to the 
fiuy ot the enemy. About noon the Dehli Bank was attacked and 
plundeied, and all its chief servants, after a brave The Dehli Banl 
resistance, massacied. Mr. Beresford, the manager 
of the Bank, took refuge with his wife and family on the roof 
of one of the outbuildings. And there, for some time, they 
stood at bay, he with a sword in his hand, ready to strike, 
whilst his courageous helpmate was armed with a spear. Thus, 


* It was stated, anil for some time believed, that the English ladies had 
ocen dragged before the King, and either murdered in Ins presence or by his 
orders, and some highly dramatic incidents have been published illustrative 
of this complicity of the Mngliul in the first muidirs. But there is not the 
least foundation for these stories. On the other hand, it is on evidence that 
Captain Douglas, shortly before his diath, sent a message to the King, re- 
questing him to send palunqums to remove the ladies to the Queen’s apart- 
ments, and that he did so— but too la’-e. 

t There is considerable divirsity of statement relating to the hour at which 
the Mini th Infantry Regiments armed. 
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■with, resolute bravery, they defended the gorge of the staircase, 
until the assailants, seeing no hope of dealing the passage, 
retiied to ^le the walls in the rear of the house. The attack 
was then renewed, but still the little party on the roof made 
gallant resistance. It is 1 elated by an eye-witness that ono 
man fell dead beneath the lady’s spear. But to resist was but 
to protract the pains of death. They were overpowered and 
killed, and the Bank was gutted fiom floor to roof. The Dehli 
Press establishment shared the same fate The 
pj^ ehl1 Christian compositois had gathered there, in pur- 
suance of their craft ; and never, perhaps, since the 
first dawn of printing had work been done sadder and grimmer 
than this — for it was theirs to record m type that the hand of 
death was upon them. The telegraph had brought in the 
early morning tidings that the Mirath mutineers were hasten- 
ing to Dehli, and would soon be at the city gates. Some must 
have felt then that they were composing their own death- 
warrants. The little slips of punted paper — Dehli Gazette 
“Extras” — went forth, and the printers remained to meet the 
crisis which they had just announced. About midday a crowd 
of insurgents rushed into the office, killed all the Christian 
compositors who could not effect them escape, and with clubs 
and poles destroyed the house and its contents, taking away 
all the type that they could carry to turn to another and a 
deadlier use. Everywhere the Christian people were butcheied, 
their property was plundered or destroyed, and then their 
houses were fired.* The Church was an especial object of the 
fury of the insurgents. They gloated over the desecration of 
all that was hell in reverence by our Christian people. They 
tore down and shattered the monumental slabs on the walls , 
they Beized the sacramental plate, then they ascended to the 
belfiy, rang a peal in derision, and, loosening or cutting the 
lopes, let the bells fall with a ciash on the stones below. 

Meanwhile theie was great excitement in the Biitish Canton- 


* “Private houses were enteied by troopers (their horses being held at the 
gates of the gardens), who said that they did not come for loot but life, and 
when they were disappointed m their greed fur European life they let in the 
budmashes of the city, who, in the space of liulf an houi, cleared out the best- 
regulated houses from punkah to floorcloth. They thf-n either set fiie to the 
house, or, if it wire not of an inflammable natuie, they pulled out the doors 
and window-frames, &c., in some cases the beams from the rojfs.” — Mr. 
Wagentreiber’s Narrative. 
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meats, where the Sipahi regiments of the Company were posted. 
Our military foice was cantoned on a ndge over- 
looking the great city, at a distance of about two ointments, 
miles from it. There had during the preceding week 
been no symptoms of inquietude among them. Some Native 
officers from the Dehli regiments had been sitting on the great 
Mirath Couit-Martial ; but how fai they sympathised with the 
pn^oners cannot be confidently declared. It would have bien 
strange, however, if what bad happened at Bairackpur and 
Barhampur had not been discussed at Miiatb, and if the Native 
officers bad not carried back with them that uneasy feeling of 
the something coming which was i apidly spreading from station 
to station. It is certain, however, that on the afternoon of the 
Christian Sabbath, whiih saw at Mirath the first great baptism 
of blood, a caiiiage arrived in the Dehli Cantonments full ol 
Natives, who, though not in regimental uniform, were known 
to he Sipahis from Mhath.* What was s.ud or done in the 
Lines on that evening and timing the ensuing niglit can only 
be conjectured. But the following morning found every regi- 
ment ripe for revolt. 

At the early sunrise parade of that day all the troops in the 
Dehli Cantonments — the 38th, the 54th, and 74th Regiments, 
with the Native Artillery — were assembled to hear the pro- 
ceedings of the Court-Martial on Isii Pandi, the Barrackpur 
Jamadar,* read aloud; and as they weie read, there aiose 
from the assembled Sip&lns a murmur of disapprobation. 
There was nothing beyond this ; but some officers m Canton- 
ments, who had been eagerly watching the signs of the tunes, 
felt that a crisis was approaching. At the early breakfast, 
however, where our officers met each other, after morning parade, 
at mess-houses or private bungalows, there was the wonted 
amount of light-hearted conversation and careless laughter 
And when they separated, and each man went to his home to 
bathe and dress, and prepare for the larger breakfast and the 
business or the pleasure of the morning, it was not thought 
that the day would differ from other days. But before the 
woik of the toilet was at an end our people were startled by 
the tidings that the Native Cavalry from Mirath were foroing 
their way into the city. Native servants and Sipdhi orderlies 
earned the news to their officers, and every man burned on his 


* See evidence of Captain Tytler at the trial of the King of Dehli. 
t I&rf Pandi had been hanged on April 22nd.— Ante, vdI. i. p. i'ld. 
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clothes, feeling that there was work before him. But even 
then the prevailing idea was that there had been an escape 
from gaol ; no more. No one thought that there was danger to 
an Empire. If, it was said, the troops at Mirath had mutinied, 
the strong bod}’ of Europeans there — the Eifles, the Carabineers, 
and the white Artillery — would surely havB been upon their 
track. It was not possible that more than a few fugitives 
could ever reach Dehli. 


So argued our officers on the Dehli Eidge, as they listened 
to the bugle-call and buckled on their swords. 

Colonel The 54th were ordered out for service, and two 
of H© Tessier’s guns were to accompany them 
to the city. It was necessarily a work of time 
to get the field-pieces ready for action; so Eipley, leaving 
two companies to escort the Artillery, marched down to the 
nearest gate. This was the Kashmir Gate A little way on 
the other side of it was the Main-guard, at which some men 
of the 38th were posted. They had already in their hearts 
cast in their lot with the mutineers, and when Eipley appeared 
with the 54th the time for action had come, and they threw off 
then the last remnant of disguise. The troopers of the 3rd 
Cavalry, with the insurgent rabble from the town, were 
surging onwards towards the gate. The 54th, who had brought 
down their pieces unloaded, now received the order to load ; 
and meanwhile Captain Wallace, acting as field-officer of the 
day, who had taken command of the Main-guard, ordered the 
38th to fire upon the mutineers. To this they responded only 


with insulting sneers. Not a man brought his musket to the 
“ present. 55 

This was the turning-point of the great disaster. The 54tli 
were scarcely less faithless than their comrades. They fired in 
the air, and some, perhaps, fired upon their officers.* After 
shooting two of the insurgents, Eipley was cut down, and near 
him fell also the lifeless bodies of Smith and Burrowes, Edwards 


and Waterfield. When the two companies in the rear approached 
the Kashmir Gate with the guns, they met Captain Wallace 


aiding in hot haste towards them ; he begged them, for mercy’s 
sake, to hurry on, as the troopers were shooting down our 


officeis. Soon they had ghastly evidence of this dismal truth, 


* There seems to be some doubt about the conduct of the 54th in this fiist 
collision. It is stated, however, that Colonel Ripley declared that his ou u 
men had ba} oneted him. 
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for the mangled body of their Colonel was being brought out, 
14 literally hacked to pieoes.” Paterson then oidered his men to 
load, and pushed on with all speed to the gate. But the report 
of the approach of the guns had already awed the mutineers, 
and when they passed the gate our officers found no trace of the 
enemy whom they had come to attack, except in the receding 
figures of a few troopeis, who were soainpeung towards the city. 
But they found most miserable traces of the preceding conflict, 
in the dead bodies of their comrades, which were scattered 
about the place. These were now bi ought m to the Main- 
guard, before which the guns had been planted, and the two 
companies of the 54th posted as a garrison. And theie they 
remained hour after hour, gaming no assured intelligence of 
the movements of the rebels, and ever cheerful in the thought 
that aid from Mirath, with its stiong European force, must 
certainly he close at hand. 

Meanwhile, Captain Wallace had been diiected by Majoi 
Paterson to bring up the 74th Regiment with two 
more guns. Maj or Abbott, on gaining intelligence jjjf 
of the defection of the 38th, and the doubtful con- 
duct of the 54th, mounted his horse, hastened to the Lines of hie 
regiment, and addressed his men. He told them that the time 
had come for them to provB that they were true and loyal 
soldiers ; and he called for volunteers to accompany him down 
to the Kashmir Gate. There was not a man there who did not 
come to the front; and when the order was given to load, they 
obeyed it with befitting alacrity. Then they maiched down, 
with two more guns, under Lieutenant Aislahie, and about mid- 
day were welcomed by Paterson and his party at tlie Main- 
guard. The force at this post had now been strengthened by 
the i etum of some Sipahis of the 54th, who had gone off in the 
confusion, and, having roamed about for some time in a state of 
bewilderment and panic, had at last turned back to the point 
from which they had started, hanging on to the skirts of circum- 
stance, wondering what would be the Tesult, and waiting to see 
whether a retributive force from Miiath was sweeping into the 
City of the Mughal. 

Time passed, and the slant shadows thrown by the descending 
sun were falling upon thB Main-guard. Yet still ° 

no authentic intelligence of what was passing A yJi e n Jf aln “ 
in the city reached our expectant officers, except 
that which was conveyed to them by European fugitives who 

VOL. II. f 
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sought safety there fi om other parts of the city. Scared and 
bewildered they had come in, each with some story of an escape' 
from death, providential — almost miraculous. But there was 
little room for rejoicing, as it seemed to them that they had 
been saved from old dangers only to encounter new. At the 
Main-guard they were surrounded by Sipahis, waiting only a 
fitting oppoitunity, to disencumber themselveB of the last 
remnant of their outward fidelity. At any moment they might 
bleak out into open revolt, and shoot down the Europeans of 
both sexes congregated in the enclosure. It was a time of 
intense anxiety. It was evident that the insurrection waB 
1 aging in the city. There was a confused roar, presaging a 
great tumult, and smoke and file were seen ascending from the 
Euiopean quaiter. 

Then there was, at intervals, a sound of Artillery, the 
meaning of which was not correctly known, and then a tre- 
mendous explosion, which shook the Main-guard to its very 
foundation. Looking to the quarter whence the noise pio- 
ceeded, they saw a heavy column of smoke obscuring the sky ; 
and there was no doubt in men’s minds that the great Magazine 
had exploded — whether by accident or design could only he 
conjectured. But whilst the party in the Guard-house were 
speculating on the event, two European officers joined them, 
one of whom was so blackened with smoke that it was difficult 
to discern his features They were Artillery subalterns, who 
had just escaped from the great explosion. The story which 
it was theirs to tell is one which will nevei be forgotten. 

The great Dehli Magazine, with all its vast supplies of 
munitions of war, was in the city at no great 
Kx Sia,Ra2me thfl distance from the Palace. It was in charge of 
Lieutenant George Willoughby, of the Bengal 
Artillery, with whom were associated Lieutenants Forrest and 
Raynor, officers of the Ordnance Commissariat Department, 
and six European Conductor and Commissariat Sergeants. 
All the lest of the establishment was Native. Early morning 
woik is a condition of Anglo-Indian life, and Willoughby was 
at the Magazine superintending the accustomed duties of his 
department, and little dreaming what the day would bring 
forth, when Forrest came in accompanied by the magistrate, 
Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, and informed him that the Mirath 
mutineers were streaming across the river. It was Metcalfe’s 
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object to obtain from the Magazine a oonple of guns where- 
with to defend the Bridge. But it was soon apparent that the 
time for such defence had passed. The troopers had crossed 
the river, and had found ingress at the Palace Gate. A brave 
and resolute man, who, ever in the midst of danger, seemed 
almost to bear a charmed life, Metcalfe then went about other 
work, and Willoughby braced himself up for the defence of 
the Magazine. He knew how much depended on its safety 
He knew that not only the mutinous soldiery, but the dangerous 
classes of Dehli, would pour down upon the Magazine, some 
eager to seize its accumulated munitions of war, others greedy 
only for plunder. If, he thought, he could hold out hut a little 
while, the white regiments at Mirath would soon come to his 
aid, and a strong guard of English Riflemen, with guns manned 
by European artillerymen, would make the Magazine secuiu 
against all comers. It was soon plain that the Native Establish- 
ment of the Magazine was not to he trusted. But theie were 
nine resolute Englishmen who calmly piepared themselves to 
face the tremendous odds which threatened them, and, if the 
sacrifice were required, to die beneath the luins of the Magazine. 
Cheered by the thought of the approaching succour from Mfutli, 
these brave men began their work. The outer gates were closed 
and barricaded. Guns were then brought out, loaded with double 
charges of grape, and posted withm the gates. One of the Nino, 
with poit-fire in hand, stood ready to discharge the contents of 
the six-pounders full upon the advancing enemy if they should 
find their way into the enclosure. These arrangements com- 
pleted, a tram was laid from the powder-magazine, and on a 
sjiven signal from Willoughby, if further defence should bo 
hopeless, a match was to be applied to it, and the Magazine 
blown into the air. 

Whilst in this attitude of defence, a summons to surrender 
came to them in the name of the King. It was treated with 
contemptuous silence. Again and again messengers camo from 
the Palace saying that his Majesty had ordered the gates to bo 
opened, and the stores given up to the Army. If not, ladders 
would he sent, and the Magazine would be carried by escalade. 
Unmoved by these menaces, Willoughby and Forrest answered 
nothing, but looked to their defences ; and presently it was 
plain that the scaling-ladders had arrived. The enemy were 
ewarming over the walls. At this point all the Natives in tlio 
Magazine, the gun-lascars, the artificers and others whose dofec- 

f 2 
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tion had been expected, threw off their disguise, and, ascending 
some sloping sheds, joined the enemy on the other side. 

The time for vigorous action had now arrived. As the enemy 
streamed over the walls, round after lound of murderous grape- 
shot from our guns, delivered with all the coolness and steadi- 
ness of a practice-parade, riddled the advancing multitudes ; but 
still they poured on, keeping up a heavy fire of musketry from 
the walls.* Yet hoping almost against hope to hear the longed- 
for sound of the coming help from Mirath, the devoted English- 
men held their ground until their available ammunition was 
expended. Then further defence was impossible; they could 
not leave the guns to bring up shot from the Magazine, and 
there were none to help them. Meanwhile, the mutineers were 
forcing their way at other unprotected points into thB great 
enclosure, and it was plain that the Nine — two among them 
wounded, though not disabled, for the strung will kept them at 
their posts — could no longer hold the great storehouse from the 
grasp of the enemy. So the signal was given. Conductor 
Scully fired the train In a few seconds theie was a tremendous 
explosion. The Magazine had been blown into the air. 

Not one of that gallant band expected to escape with his life. 
But four of the Nine, in the confusion which ensued, though at 
first stunned and bewildered, shattered and bruised, made good 
their reheat from the rums. Willoughby and Forrest escaped 
to the Main-guard. Raynor and Buckley took a different direc- 
tion, and eventually reached Mirath. Scully and his gallant 
comrades were never seen alive again. But the lives thus 
nobly sacrificed were dearly paid for by the enemy. Hundreds 
perished in that great explosion ; and others at a distance were 
stiuck down by the fragments of the building, or by bullets 
flung from the cartridges ignited in store. But it was not 
possible that by any such explosion as this the immense material 
resouices of the great Dehli Magazine should be so destroyed as 
to be unserviceable to the enemy. The effect of the heioic 
deed, which has given to those devoted Nine a cherished place 
in History, can never be exactly computed. But the grandeur 
of the conception is not to be measured by its results. From 
one end of India to another it filled men’s minds with enihu- 


* The assailants appear to have been principally Sipfilua of the lltli and 
20tli Regiments from Mfiath. 
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siastic admiiation; and when news reached England that a 
young Artillery officer nainel Willoughby had blown up the 
Dehli Magazine, there was a burst of applause that came fiom 
the deep heart of the nation. It was the first of many intrepid 
acts which have made us proud of our countrymen in India , 
but its brilliancy has never been eclipsed. 

In the British Cantonment on the Ridge a column of white 
smoke was seen to arise fiom the city, and pre- 
sently the sound of the explosion was heard, it n P 2nym° f 
was then four o’ clock. Biigadier Graves and the Cantonments 
officers under him hid been exerting themselves 
to keep together such of the troops as had not marched down 
to the Dehli City, ever hoping that the Europeans from Mirath 
would soon enme to their lelief, and wondering why they were 
so long in making their appearance. It seemed strange, but it 
was possible, that the extent of the danger was not apprehended 
by General Hewitt, strange that it should be necessary to send 
for succours to Mirath, ami ye h , as the day advanced and no 
help came, it clearly had become necessary to appeal for the aid 
which ought to have been freely and promptly sent. Then one 
brave man stepped forward and offered to carry a letter to the 
General at Mirath. This was Doctor Batson, the Surgeon of the 
74th Regiment. The gallant offer was accepted. The letter 
was written, and placed in Ba’ son’s hands. He took leave of 
his wife and children, whom he might never see again, disguisod 
himself as a Fakir, and set forth on his perilous journey. But 
well as he played his part, and able as he was to speak the 
language of the countiy as fluently as his own, he had not pro- 
ceeded far before his disguise was penetrated , the colour of his 
eyes had betrayed him. He was fired upon by the Sipfilus, 
lobbed and stripped by tho villagers, and finally oast adrift, to 
wander about naked and hungiy, weary and footsore, passing 
through every kind of peril, and enduring every kind of 
pain. 

All day long the Sipahis in the Cantonment had been hover- 
ing upon the brink of open mutiny. They had committed no 
acts of violence against their officers, hut, like their oornrades at 
the Main-guard, though held back by the fear of tho white 
regiments that were expected from Mirath, they were festering 
with the bitterness of national hatred, and eager to strike. The 
ladies and children had been gathered up and sheltered in a 
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place known as tlie Flagstaff Tower.* There two of De Tessier’s 
guns were posted ; but the Native gunners were not to he 
tiusted, and besides the officers, there were only nineteen 
Europeans, or Christians, in the Cantonment. It was felt that 
at any moment a crisis might arrive, when nothing but a sudden 
flight could save the lives of this little handful of our people. 
The explosion of the Magazine seems to have brought on the 
inevitable moment, when the last links that bound the Native 
soldiery to their European officers were to be broken. 

At the Main-guard in the City, as in the Cantonment on the 
Kidge, the same process was going on in the light 

SSu^mrSl 0 the setting sun. The disaffection of the Dehli 
regiments had ripened into general mutiny. The 
last lestraints were flung aside under an assumed conviction 
that the Europeans from Mirath were not coming to avenge 
their slaughtered brethren. The great national cause was 
swelling into portentous external dimensions under the infla- 
tions of the King and Princes, and others of sti onger lungs than 
their own. Everywhere it had been noised about from eariy 
morning that tbe King was on the side of the mutineers, and 
lliat to tight against thB English was to fight for the King— to 
light for the restoratinn of the Mughul throne— to fight lor the 
religion of the Piophet. And as the day advanced there were 
more unmistakable signs that this was neither an invention noT 
a delusion. The inmates of the Palace, timid, feeble, effete as 
they were, had plainly risen against the dominant Christian 
j tower. The yoke of the Faringhis was to be cast off. The 
time had come when all the great offices of state would again be 
tilled by the people of the East — by Muhammadans and Hindus, 


* This Flags'aff Timer became uftrrwarda very celebrated in the hibtoiy 
ol the siege ol Dehli. On the 11th of May it was little better than a Blaik 
Hole” The scene within the tower is thus described by tin Bye-witness: 
tb Here we found a huge number of ladies and children collected m a round 
ronm some eighteen lett in diameter. Servants, male and female, were 
huddled together with them ; many ladies v ere in a fainting condition from 
extieme heat and nervous oxcitement, and all wore that expression of anxiety 
so near akin to despair. Heie were widows mourning their husbands* murder, 
sisters weeping over the report of a brothers death, and some there weie 
whose husbands were btill on duty in the midst of tJ e disaffected Sipdlus, of 
whose fate they were us yet ignorant. It was a Black Hole in miniature, 
with all but the last honible features of that dreadful prison, and I was glad 
ewm to stand in the sun to catch a breath of fresh air .” — Mr Wagentretber’t 
Kanaiive. 
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under the restored dynasty of the Mughuls. And whilst many 
were inspiied by these sentiments many also were moved by a 
great lust of plunder, and as the sun neared the horizon, and 
still there were no signs of the avenging Englishmen on the 
road from Mirath, massacre and spoliation were safe and easy, 
and all the scum of Eehli, therefore, was seen upon the surface 
of the rebellion. 

To hold out any longer against such ovei whelming odds was 
now wholly impossible. At the Main-guard the luassabie of 
our people was commenced by a volley from the 38th, delivered 
with terrible effect into the midst of them. Gordon, the field- 
officer of the day, fell from his horse with a musket-ball in his 
body, and died without a groan. Smith and Reveley of the 
74th were shot dead.* That any Chiistian person escaped 
amidst the shower of musketry that was poured upon them 
seemed to he a miraculous deliverance. There was now nothing 
left to the sun Ivors but to seek safety m flight. There was 
but one means of escape, and that a perilous, almost a hopeless, 
one. There was an embrasure m the bastion skating the court- 
yard of the Mam-guard, through which egress might be obtained, 
and by dropping down into a ditch — a tall of some thirty feet — 
and ascending the opposite scarp, the slope of the glacis might 
he g lined, beyond which theie was some jungle, which might 
afford cover to the fugitives till nightfall. Young and active 
officers, not crippled by wounds, might accomplish this ; but the 
despairing cries of some Englishwomen from the inner rooms of 
the Guard-house reminded them that they could nut think 
wholly of themselves. To remain in the Guard was to court 
death. The mutineers were not only firing upon our people 
with their muskets, hut pointing their guns at us. The only 
hope left was a descent into the ditch, but even that was more 
like despair. So the women were brought to the embrasure, 
and, whilbt in terror and confusion they woie discussing the 
possibility of the descent, a round-shot passed over their heads, 
and they felt that theie was not a moment to be lost. The 
officers then fastened their belts together, and thus aided, whilst 
some dropped into the ditch to receive the women, others helped 
them fium above to descend. At last, not without much diffi- 


* “The latter (Reveley) had a loaled gun in bis hand : he qnietly raised 
himself up with a dying effort, and, discharging both barrels into a knot of 
Bipfihis below, the next momont expired.”— Lieutenant Vibarfs iVamif/w. 
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culty, aggravated "by the terror of tlie poor creatures who were 
"being rescued, the whole were lowered into the ditch ; and then 
came the still more difficult task of ascending the opposite bank. 
The steepness of the ascent and the instability of the soil made 
their footing so insecure, that again and again they were foiled 
in the attempt to reach the summit. The earth gave way 
beneath them, and helping men and helpless women rolled back 
to the bottom of tbe ditch amidst a shower of crumbling earth. 
Despair, however, gave them superhuman energy, and at last 
the whole of onr little party had surmounted the outer slope of 
the ditch, and were safe upon the crest of the glacis. Then 
they made their way into the jungle which skirted if, and 
pushed on, some in the diiection of the Cantonments, and some 
in the direction of Metcalfe House. 

Meanwhile, in the British Cantonment on the Ridge, our 
people had been reduced to the same extremity of 

CantoniSte despair. The Sipahis had turned upon them and 
now held possession of the guns. It was no longer 
possible to defend the place or to keep together even the few 
Native soldiers who were inclined to remain faithful, under the 
influence of old habits and peisonal attachments. Two circum- 
stances, however, were in favour of the English in Cantonments. 
One was, that the Sipahis at a distance fiom the Palace and the 
City were less acquainted with the extent to which the Royal 
Family and the Muhammadan citizens of Delili were aiding and 
supporting the mutineers. Tbe other was, that our officers, 
being at their homes, had facilities of conveyance— horses, and 
carnages, and carts — wherewith to carry off their families to 
Mirath or Kama!, with some provisions for the journey, and 
perhaps some of the remnant of their household gods. When 
first they moved off, there was a slight show or pretence of the 
■ Sipahis going with them. They Tell in to the word of command, 
and, for a little space, accominanied the departing Englishmen; 
but soon the columns were broken up, the Sipahis streamed into 
the Bazaais, and all semblance of discipline was abandoned. 
Three or iour officers, who had remained with them, tried to 
rally their m<-n in vain. The Sipahis imploied them to escape 
before the rabble fiom the city burst upon the Cantonment. 
Already, indeed, the English carriages had been lighted upon 
their way by tbe blaze of our burning bungalows. If the 
officers who were the last to quit the Cantonment could rescue 
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the regimental colours, it was the most that they could hope to 
accomplish* 

So, forth fiom the Cantonment and forth from the City went 
our fugitive people. Many narratives of deep and 
painful inteiest have been written, descriptive of The 5 ffi . frM0 
the sufferings which they endured, and the dangers 
which they encountered. It has been narrated how they hid 
themselves now in the jungle, now in the ruins of uninhabited 
buildings; how they tore off their epaulettes or other bright 
appendages of their uniform lest they should attiact notice by 
glittering in the moonlight or the sunshine ; how they crouched 
like hares m form, or hid themselves in gaps and hollows , how 
they were tracked and despoiled by robbeis; how they were 
lured into seemingly friendly villages and then foully mal- 
treated; how they waded through or swam rivers, carrying the 
women and children across as best they could ; how they weie 
beaten and stripped, and sent on their way under the fierce 
unclouded sun of the Indian summer, without clothing and 
without food; how they often laid themselves down at night 
weary, exhausted, and in sore pain, crouching close to each othei 
for warmth, expecting, almost hoping that death would come at 
once to relieve them from their sufferings ; how delicate women 
and young children struggled on, sometimes separated from 
their husbands or fathers, but ever finding consolation and 
support in the kindly and chivalrous ministrations of English 
gentlemen.f Some made good their way to Mirath, some to 
Karndl, some to Ambdlah. Others perished miserably on the 
road, and a few, unable to proceed, were left behind by their 
companions. This was the sorest trial of all that befell the 
fugitives. It went to the hearts of these brave men to abandon 
any of their fellow-suffei ors who could not longer share their 
flight. But there was no help for it. So once 01 twice, after 
vain endeavours to carry the helpless ones to a place of safety, 
it was found that, with the enemy on their track, death to the 
Many must follow further efforts to t-avo the One, and so the 
wretched creature was left behind to die.J 

* The last to quit the O.intonment were, apparently Colonel Knvvdt of 
the 38th, Lieutenant Gambler, Captain Peile, ami Captain Hoi and. 

t And nobly the women played their paits, and not alwHy* as the woakor 
vessels. One published narrative relates how two lurlics— Mrs. Wood and 
Mrs Peile— saved a wounded officer, the husband of the former, who uould 
not have moved onwurd without thi lr support. 

X See Lieutenant Vibart’s Narrutivo. 
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But truth would not tie satisfied if it were not narrated here 
that many compassionate and kindly acts on the part of the 
Natives of the country relieved the darkness of the great picture 
of national crime. Many of the fugitives were succoured by 
people in the rural districts through which they passed, and 
sent on their way in safety. In this good work men of all 
classes, from great landholders to humble sweepers, took part, 
and endangered their own lives by saving those of the hapless 
Christians.* 

Whilst these remnants of our British officers, with their wives 
and ohildien, were thus miserably escaping from 
Massacre of there were others of our country-people, 

Prisoner! or co-religionists, who were in pitiable captivity 
there, awaiting death in a stifling dungeon. 
These were, for the most part, European or Eurasian inhabit- 
ants of the Darya-gnnj, or English quarter of Dehli, engaged in 
commerce or trade. On the morning of the 11th of May, many 
of these people, hearing that the mutineers weie crossing the 
bridge, gathered themselves m one of the “ largest and strongest 
houses ” occupied by our Christian people, and there barricaded 
themselves. These, however, and others, burnt or diagged out 
of their houses, escaped death only to he carried prisoners to the 
Palace, where they were confined in an underground apartment, 
without windows, and only one door, so that little either of air 
or light ever entered the dreary dwelling. There nearly fifty 
Christian people — men, women, and children — were huddled 
together, scantily fed, constantly threatened and insulted by 
the Sip&his and Palace-guards, hut bearing up bravely beneath 
the burden of their sorrows. After four or five days of this 
suffering, a servant of the King asked one of the ladies in the 
dungeon how, if they were restored to power, the English 
would treat the Natives; and the answer was, “Just as you 
have treated our husbands and. children.” On the following 
day they were led forth to die. The Palace-guards came to the 
prison-door and told them to come forth, as they were to be 

* Mr. Williams, in his official report, gives a list— but not a complete one-* 
of the Natives who succoured the DlIiIi fugitives. See also narrative of the 
eaeape of Captain T. W. Holland •‘Theie being no milk in the village, one 
Paltu, sweeper, or others of his family, used duly to take the trouble to go to 
procure Borne from adjacent villages.” Again . “I remained with Jamnad&s 
(a Brahman) six (lavs. He gave me the best part of his house to live in, aud 
the best food he could,” <fco , &c. 
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taken to a tetter residence. Sorely mistrusting their guards, 
they crowded out of the dungeon. A rope was thrown round 
them, encircling the party so that none could escape. Then 
they were taken to a courtyard — the appointed shambles— 
where great ciowds of people were gathered together to wit- 
iiPEs the massacre of the Christians As they stood there 
cm sing the Fannghis and throwing up their jubilant cries, the 
work of slaughter commenced. It is not easy to tell the story 
with an assuied belief in its truth. It seems, however, that 
the Nemesis of the 3id Cavalry was there; that some of the 
troopers filed with caibine or pistol at the prisoners, but by 
mischance struck one of the King’s retaineis. Then theie 
began a carnage at the sable’s edge. It is hard to say how it 
was done. Whether many or whether few swordsmen fell 
upon the Christians is uneeitain.* But, in a brief space of 
time, fifty Christian people— men, women, and children — were 
remorselessly slain.! A sweeper, who had helped to dispose of 
the corpses, bore witni ss that therB were only five or six men 
among them. The bodies were heaped up on a cait, borne to 
the hanks of the Janmah, and thiown into the river. 

So there was not, after that 16th of May, a single European 
left in Dehli, either in the Cantonment or in the City. The 
British bad no longer any footing in the capital of the Mughul. 
We hail been swept out by the great besom of destruction, and 
Bahadur Shah reigned in our place. Since the days of Sirdju’d- 
daulah and the Black Hole, no such calamity had ever over- 
taken our people, and never since we iirst set foot on Indian 
soil any sucli due disgrace. That a n umber of Christian people 
should ho thus foully massacred was a great sorrow, but that 
nothing should be done to avenge the blood of our slaughtered 
countrymen was a far greater shame. The so now was at 
Dehli, the shame was at Mirath. The little hand of English- 
men suddenly brought face to face with mutiny in the Lines,, 
insurrection in the City, and 1 evolution in the great teeming 
Palace of Dehli; who found, as their enemies on that May 
morning, six mutinous Sipabi Regiments, a hostile Muham- 
madan population, and the retain©] s of the old Mughul dynasty, 


* One statement is to the effect that a lumilrid or a bundled amt fifty men 
fell upon them with their swords, ami another is, that two swordsmen did the 
entire butchery by themselves 

t A woman (Sira Aid well) with three children escaped by feigning 
Muhammadanism. 
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with, the King’s name as the watchword, and the Tiinces as the 
leaders of the many-sided revolt, could not have done much 
mine than they did tu stem the tide that was rushing upon 
them. It was not possible that they should hold out for moie 
than one dreadful day with such a power arrayed against them. 
Their doom had been sealed in the early morning. When the 
hoofs of the foremost troop-horse rung upon the bridge across 
the Jamnah, the death-knell of the British was sounded. Fiom 
morn to noon, from noon to sunset, still our people were sus- 
tained hy a strong faith in the manhood of their countrymen, 
who, at a little distance, had Horse and Foot, and a great 
strength of Artilleiy to bring to their succour But when the 
sun went down, and thei e was no sign at Dehli of the approach 
of the Dragoons or the Galloper guns, they saw that they weie 
deserted, and what could they do but fly? 

But did the responsibility of this grievous inaction rest with 
General Hewitt or with Biigadier Wilson ? The 
rSpoSihty. General has asserted that, as the c unman d of the 
station was in the hands of the Brigadier, the 
movement of the troops depended upon him. But when a 
General Officer, commanding a division of the Army, thus 
shifts the responsibility on to the shoulders of a subordinate, 
he virtually seals his own condemnation. When, at a later 
period, Wilson was called upon by the supreme military autho- 
rities tor a full explanation of the causes of the inaction of the 
European troops on the night of the 10th of May, and reference 
was made to what Hewitt had stated, the former wrote in reply, 
“ I would beg to refei to the Regulations of the Bengal Army, 
Section XVII., whioh will show what little authoiity over the 
troops is given to the Brigadier commanding a station which is 
the Head-Quarters of a Division, and that I could not have 
exercised any distinct command, the Major- General being 
present on the occasion. As Biigadier, I only exercised the 
executive command of the troops under the orders of the Major- 
General.” “ I mav or may not,’" he added, “have been wrong 
in offering the opinion I did to the Major-General. I acted to 
the best of my judgment at the time, and from the uncertainty 
regarding the direction taken by the fugitives, I still believe I 
was right. Had the Brigade blindly followed in the hope of 
finding the fugitives, and the remaining portion of the Canton- 
ment been thereby sacrificed, with all om- sick, women and 
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children, and valuable stores the outciy against those in com- 
mand at Mirath would have been still greater than it has 
been.” 

This, in part, is the explanation of that first great failure, 
which so perplexed and astounded all who heard 
of it, and which led to great and disastrous results 
hereafter to be recorded. The military com- 
manders at Miiatli believed that it was their first duty to 
protect life and property in the Cantonment. The mutinous 
Sipahis, aided by the escaped convicts, and by ruffians and 
robbers from the bazaars anil villages, had butchered men, 
women, and childien, had burned and gutted the houses of the 
white people in the Native quarter of the Cantonment, and it 
was believed that, if due precautions were not taken, the other 
great half of military Mirath would share the same fate, that 
the Treasury would be plundered, and that the magazines would 
fall into the enemy’s hands. To Wilson it was natural that 
the safety of the Cantonment should be bis first care, but 
Hewitt commanded the whole Mirath Division, including the 
great station of Dehli, with its immense magazine, and not 
a single European soldier to guard its profusion of military 
stores It needed no breadth of vision, no forecast to discern 
the tremendous danger which lay at the distance only of a 
night’s march from Mirath — danger not local, but national; 
danger no less portentous in its political than in its military 
aspects. But not an effort was made to intercept the fatal flood 
of mutiny that was sti earning into Dehli. General Hewitt 
ignored the fact that the whole of the Miiath Division waB 
under his military charge, and thinking only of the safety of 
the place in which lie himself resided, he stood upon the defen- 
sive for many days, whilst the rebels of the Lines, of the Gaols, 
and the Bazaars, were rejoicing in the work that they had done 
with impunity equal to their success. 

But the judgment of the historian would be but a partial— 
an imperfect— judgment, if it were to stop here. There is 
something more to be said. Beneath these personal errors, 
there lay the errors of a vicious system and a false polioy. To 
bring this great charge againbt one Commander of a Division 
or another Commander of a Division, against one Commander-in- 
Chief or another Commander-in-Chief, against one Govemor- 
Geneial or another Governor-G eneral, against this Department 
or against that Department, would be a mistake and an in- 
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justice. It was not this or that man that wanted wisdom. The 
evil lay bruad and deep in the national character. The ar- 
rogance of the Englishman, which covered him ever with a 
great delusion, forbidding him to see danger when dangn was 
surrounding him, and rendering it impossible in his eyes that 
any disaster should overtake so great and powerful a country, 
was the principal source of this great failure at Miiath. We 
were ever lapping and lulling ourselves in a false secuiity. 
We had warnings, many and significant ; hut we brushed them 
away with a movement of impatience and contempt. There is 
a cant phrase, which, because it is Crmt, it may he beneath the 
dignity of History to cite ; but no other words in the English 
language, counted by scores or by hundieds, can so express the 
prevailing faith of the Englishman at that time, as those two 
well-known words, 14 All serene” Whatever clouds might lower 
— whatever tempests might thi eaten — still all was Ci All serene. 5 ' 
It was held to he unbecoming an Englishman to be prepared for 
a storm. To speak of ugly signs or portents— to hint that 
there might be coming perils which it would he well to arm 
ourselves to encounter — was to be scouted as a feeble and 
dangerous alarmist. What had happened at Barrackpur and 
Barhampur might well have aroused our people to cautious 
action. We had before seen storms hurst suddenly upon us to 
our utter discomfiture and destruction , but we were not to be 
warned or instructed by them. When Henry Lawrence wrote, 
“ How unmindful have we been that what occurred in the city of 
Kabul may some day occur at Dehli, Miiuth, or Bareli, 55 * no one 
heeded the prophetic saying any more than if he had prophesied 
the immediate coming of the Lay of Judgment. Everything, 
therefore, at Mlrath, in spite of plain and patent symptoms of 
an approaching outbreak, was in a state of utter unpreparedness 
for action. There were troopers without horses, troopers that 
could not ride— aitilltrymen without guns, and artillerymen 
who did not know a mortar from a howitzer, or the difference 
between round-shot and grape. This was not the fault of 
General Hewitt or Brigadier Wilson; it was the fault of the 
system — the policy. The prevailing idea, and one for which 
there was good warrant, was, that the Government desired that 
things should be kept cpiiet. Even to have a battery of artillery 
equipped for immediate service was held to be a dangerous 
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movement that might excite alarm, and, perhaps, precipitate a 
crisis, which otherwise might be indefinitely delayed. When 
an officer of Artillery commanding one of the Miratk batteries 
sought permission, a few days before the outbreak, to load his 
ammunition- waggons, that he might be ready, in case of aoci- 
deut, for prompt service, he was told that such a step would 
excite suspicion among the Natives, and that therefore it could 
not be sanctioned. And this may have been right. The wrong 
consisted in having allowed things to drift into such a state, 
that what ought to have beeu the rule was regarded as some- 
thing altogether ahnoimal and exceptional, and as such a cause 
of special alarm. The policy was to believe, or to pretend to 
believe, that our lines had been cast in pleasant places ; and 
the system, therefore, was nevei to be prepared fur an emer- 
gency — never to be ready to move, and never to know what to 
do. In pursuance of this system the Commander-in- Chief was 
in the gi eat playground of Simlah, and tho Chiefs of Depart- 
ments were encouraging him in the belief that the cloud 
“ would soon blow over.” So officers of all ranks in the great 
Divisions of the Army in the North-West — in the SirLind, in 
theMirath, in the Kanhpui Divisions— did, according to the 
pattern of Head-Quarters, and according to their instincts as 
Englishmen; and, therefore, when the storm bmst, we wore all 
naked, defenceless, and forlorn, and knew nob how to encounter 
its fury. 

It has been contended that a prompt movement in pursuit of 
the mutineers might not have been successful. And it is right 
that all circumstances of difficulty should be fully taken into 
account. Rebellion developed itself under the cover of tho 
night. The mutineers dispersed themselves here and there, 
and our people knew not whither to follow them. Tho 
Cavalry, however, must have taken to the road, 
and wheie the Native troopers could go our 
Dragoons might have pursued them: but tho 
former had a long s'nrt, and it is said that, as they would 
have been the first to enter Delili, they would liavo destroyed 
the bridge across the Jamnah ; and that, even if our Cavalry 
and HorBB Artillery had made their way into tho City, they 
would have found themselves entangled in streets swarming 
with an armed rabble, stimulating and aiding the hostilo Sipalu 
Regiments who had been prepaiod to welcome, and to cast in 
their lot with their comrades from Mirath. But it is to be 
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observed, upon the other hand, that if the troopers of the 3rd 
Cavalry, who were the first to enter Dehli, had cut off the 
communication with Mfrath, by destroying the bridge, they 
would have shut out large numbers of their own people, who 
were pouring, or rather dribbling, into Dehli all through the 
day. If the Mfrath troops had arrived on the banks of the 
Jaumah in a serried mass under a capable commander, they 
would, when the whole had passed over, have destroyed the 
bridge, to cut off the pursuit of the enemy from Mfrath. But 
stiaggling in at intervals, under no recognised chiefs, this was 
not to be expected ; and, if it had bi en dune, a great part of the 
Mfrath Infantry Regiments must have fallen into the Linds of 
the pursuing Englishmen, and been destroyed by the grape-shot 
or sabres within sight of the Palace windows. 

But the mere military argument in such a case does not 
dispose of the historical question ; for it was from the moral no 
less than from the material effects of the pursuit that advantage 
was to be derived. The Bight of a single white face above the 
crest of a parapet has ere now put a garnson to flight. And it 
may not unreasonably be assumed that, if on that Monday 
morning, a few English Dragoons had been seen approaching 
the Jamnah, it would have been believed lhat a large body of 
white troops were behind them, and rebellion, which was pre- 
cipitated by our inactivity, would then have been suspended by 
the fear of the coming letri tuition. Unless the Dragoons and 
Horse Artillery had headed the Sipahis, which was not indeed to 
he expected, the first sudden ru^h into Dehli must have occa- 
sioned wild confusion, and many lives must have been sacrificed 
to the fury of the troopers and the rabble of abettors. But the 
disaster would have been but limited — the defeat but temporary. 
It is doubtful whether, if the avenging Englishmen had, that 
morning, appeared under the walls of Dehli, the Sipahi Regi- 
ments stationed there would have broken into rebellion ; and it is 
well-nigh certain, that in the presence of the British troops the 
Royal Family of Dehli would not have dared to proclaim them- 
selves on the side of the mutineers. All through the hours of 
the morning there was doubt and hesitation both in the Canton- 
ments and in the Palace , and it was not until the sun was 
going down that it became manifest that Dehli was in the 
throes of a great revolution. Emboldened and encouraged by 
what seemed to be the sudden prostration of the English, our 
enemies saw that their time had come, whilst onr friends lost 
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confidence in our power and our fortune, and feared to declare 
themselves on our side. Better in that case for the English 
soldiers to come to Dehh to be beaten than not to oome at all 
It was the want of effort at such a moment that did us such 
grievous harm. For from one station to another the news 
spread that the Sipahis had conquered the English at Mirath, 
and proclaimed the Mughul Emperor at Dehli. The fiist great 
blow had been struck at the Farmghis, and ever from place to 
place the rumour ran that they bad been paralysed by it.* 
There is another question to which, fitly here, a few sentences 
may bp devoted. It has been said that, in looking 
at this great history of the Sipahi War as a whole, ^neged^nspu-acj- 
we shall not take just account of it, unless we 
consider that, inasmuch as therB had been a con- 
spiracy throughout the Bengal Native Army for a general rising 
of the Sip&his all over the country on a given day, the sudden 
outbreak at Mirath, which caused a premature development of 
the plot, and put the English on their guard before the appointed 
hour, was the salvation of the British Empiie in India. Colonel 
Carmichael Smyth was ever assured in his own mind that, by 
evolving the ciisis in the 3rd Cavalry Regiment, he had saved 
the Empire. It was his boast, and he desired that it should bo 
made known to a ] l men, that he might have the full credit of 
the act. And I am bound to say that there is high testimony in 
support of the belief thus confidently expressed. Mr. Craeroft 
Wilson, who was selected by the Supreme Government to fill 
the post of Special Commissioner, after the suppression of rebel- 
lion, with a view to the punishment of the guilty and the reward 
of the deserving, has placed upon record his full belief in this 
story of a general conspiracy fur a simultaneous rising. 11 Caie- 
fully oollating,” he has written, “ oral information with facts as 
they occurred, I am convinced that Sunday, 31st of May, 1857, 
was the day fixed for mutiny to commence throughout the 
Bengal Army; that there were committees of about three 
members in each regiment which conducted the duties, if I may 
so speak, of the mutiny; that the Sip&his, as a body, knew 
nothing of the plans arranged, and that the only compact 
entered into by regiments, as a body, was, that their particular 


v ^ Bre 18 an ex P r | 80 l^e Hindustani word in very common currency amon" 
both Europeans and Natives on the Bengal side of India— “ tec/ufr/’or hell* 
less. It was cunently said that the English were lachdr 
VOL. II. 
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regiments would do as the other regiments did. The committee 
conduited the correspondence and arranged the plan of opera* 
tions, viz., that on the 31st of May parties should he told off 
to murder all European functionaries, must of whom would be 
engaged at church, Beize the treasure, which would then he 
augmented by the first instalment of the rubbie harvest , and 
lelease the prisoners, of which an army existed in the North- 
Western Provinces alone of upwards of twenty-five thousand 
men. The regiments in Dehli and its immediate vicinity were 
instructed to seize the magazine and fortifications . . . From 
this combined and simultaneous massacre on the 31st of May, 
1857, we weie, humanly speaking, saved by Lieutenant- Colonel 
Smyth commanding the 3rd Regiment of Bengal Light Cavalry, 
and the frail ones of the Bazaar.* . . . The mine had been pre- 
pared, and the train had been laid, but it was not intended to 
light the slow match for anothei three weeks. The spark, which 
fell from female lips, ignited it at once, and the night of the 
10th of May, 1857, saw the commencement of a tragedy never 
before witnessed since India passed under British sway.” I 
This is strong testimony, and from a strong man — one not 
prone to violent assumptions or strange conjectures, who had 
unusual opportunities of investigating the truth, and much 
discernment and discrimination to turn those opportunities to 
account. But the proofs of this general combination for a 
simultaneous rising of the Native troops are not so numerous or 
so convincing as to wairant the acceptance of the story as a 
demonstrative fact. It is certain, howevei, that if this sudden 
rising in all parts of the countiy had found the English unpre- 
pared, but few of our people would have escaped the swift 
destruction. It would then have been the hard task of the 
British nation to reconquer India, or else to suffer our Eastern 
Empire to pass into an ignominious tradition. But, whether 
designed or not designed by man, God’s mercy forbade its 
accomplishment; and in a few hours after this first great ex- 
plosion the Electric Telegraph was cany in g the evil tidings to 
all parts of the country. The note of warning was sounded 
across the whole length and breadth of the land ; and wherever 
an Englishman was stationed there was the stem preparation of 
defence. 


* Ante, Chaptei II. 

t Mr J. C. WilacL’s Mur&dabdd Narrative (Official), Dec. 24, 1858. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

CALCUTTA IN MAY. 

Whilst little toy little the details recited in tlie preceding 
chapter were making themselves known to Lord Canning in 
Calcutta, the Govern or- General, calmly confronting the dangers 
and difficulties before him, was straining every neive to repair 
the first great disaster, and to protect those defenceless tracts 
of country in which new rebellions were most likely to assert 
themselves “ The part of the country,” he wi ote to the Presi- 
dent of the India Board, “ which gives me most anxiety is the 
line which stretches through the length of Bengal from Bar- 
rackpur close by to Agra in the North -Western Provinces. 
In that length of seven hundred and fifty miles, there is one 
European Regiment at D&napur, and that is all. Bandras has a 
Sikh Regiment, tout no Emopeans; Allahatodd the same; not 
reckoning a hundred European invalids, who were sent there a 
few days ago. At one of these places the Native Regiment is a 
suspected one, and at either the temptation to seize the Fort or 
the Treasury will be very great, if they hear that Dehli con- 
tinues in the hands of mutinous regiments. Therefore, the two 
points to which I am straining are the hastening of the expulsion 
of the rebels from Dehli, and the collection of the Europeans 
heie to he pushed up the country.” What he did, in the early 
part of May, for the gathering of troops from a distance, has 
been told in the first volume of this History. The results of 
those inifial efforts rapidly developed themselves; tout what 
seems to toe swift despatch, in tranquil times, is weaiy waiting, 
when the issues of life or death may depend upon the loss or 
gain of an hour. 

Meanwhile, in the great vice-regal capital of India there 
was much tabulation. For there were gathcied 
together large numbers of Christian people, mSblfwly! 
men, women, and children. But numbers did not 
seem to impart to them either strength or courage. A vast 
majority of those Christian inhabitants were men who toad 

e 2 
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been habituated, through long years, to peace and security. 
There was not in the uhole world, perhaps, a mure tianquil, 
self-possessed city, than Calcutta had ever been during a period 
of nearly a centuiy. Even the local tumults, to which all great 
towns are more or less periodically subject, had been absent 
from the “City of Palaces.” The woist disturbances had re- 
sulted from the excitability of stray sailors from the merchant- 
ships overmuch lefreshed in Ihe punch-houses of the Dhaimtala 
or the Chitpdr Bazaar. And the Natives of the country gene- 
rally had been regarded as a harmless, servile, obsequious race 
uf men, to be reviled, perhaps beaten at discretion, hy the 
haughty and intolerant Englishman That Englishman, as seen 
in Calcutta, was, for the most part, of the non- 
<Sciai° U " official type ; experienced in the ways of commei ce, 
Englishman, active, enterprising, intelligent, but with little 
knowledge of the Native character save in its 
trading aspects, and little given to concern himself about in- 
tricate questions of Indian policy. The name of “Ditcher” had 
been given to him, as one who seldom or never passed beyond 
the boundary of the Mar&tha ditch. The railway had done 
something to diminish this inclusiveness ; hut still many of the 
European residents of Calcutta knew little of the great world 
beyond, and were prone, therefore, to attach undue importance 
to the busy commercial capital in which they weie buying and 
selling, and weie holding their household gods. Their idea of 
India much resembled the Chinese map-maker's idea of the 
world. The City of Palaces, like the Celestial Empire, covered, 
ip their minds, nearly the whole of the sheet. 

. It waB not strange that men of this class, unaccustomed to 
great excitements, little used to strenuous action of any kind, 
apd in many instances, perhaps, wholly unskilled in the usb of 
offensive weapons, should have been stunned and bewildered by 
the tidings from the North-West, and what seemed to them the 
probabilities of a recurrence of similar tragedies in Bengal, 
Nor was it stiange that they should have looked eagerly to the 
Government to put forth all its available resources to protect 
them against the dangers which their excited imaginations 
beheld rapidly approaching. The very confidence which they 
had before felt in their security, and their general contempt for 
the subject races, now rendered the reaction whioh had set in 
all the more exaggerated and overwhelming. The panic in May 
Jias, perhaps, been overstated in the recitaL But stories are 
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still current of Christian families betaking themselves for safety 
to the ships in the river, or securing themselves within the 
ramparts of the Fort, and of men staining their manhood by 
hiding themselves in dark places. But these manifestations of 
unmanly fear were principally among the Eurasians and Poi- 
tuguese, or what are described as the “lower order of European 
shopkeepers.” That some people left their homes in the suburbs, 
that some took their passages to England, that many bought 
guns and revolvers, and lay down t » rest full-dressed and full- 
armed, is not to be questioned.* And it is certain that the 
prevailing feeling was that the Governor-Gen eial failed to 
appreciate the magnitude of the danger — that nothing could 
rouse him from the lethargy indicated by his still face of marble 
and his tranquil demeanour — and that, in a word, he was not 
equal to the occasion 

It would be unjust to say that the apprehensions of the Calcutta 
community were altogether unreasoning and unreasonable, for 
there were many sources of alarm at this time. Foremost of all 
there was the great diead of the Sipahis, who, a little while 
before trusted guardians of our lives and properties, had sud- 
denly grown into muiderers and despoilers. There was but 
little space between Banackpur and Calcutta. A nights march 
might have brought the whole brigade into the capital, to over- 
power the European guards, to seize the Fort, and to massacro 
the Christian inhabitants. Then thei e was in the immediate 
suburbs of Calcutta, along the river-bank, the great, reeking, 
overflowing sewer of the Oudh household — the exiled King, 
his astute Prime Minister, and his multitude of dependants, all 
restless in intrigue, and eager to inflict measureless retribution 
upon the nation that had degraded and despoiled them. And 
then again there was a vague fear, dominant over all, that the 
vast and varied populations of the Native suburbs and bazaars 
would rise against the white people, release the prisoners in tho 


* I wish it to be borne in mind that this refers entirely to tho state of 
dungs in May. A far more unmistakable pamo, of which some aocount will 
hereafter be given, arose in the middle of June. But evon of the formor 
month a contemporary journalist wrote: “Mon went about with revolvers in 
their carriages; and trained their beams to loud qmokly and fire low, The 
ships and steamers in the rivers have been crowded with families seeking 
refuge from the attack, which was nightly expected, mid everywhere a sense 
of insecuuty prevailed, which was natuial enough when the character of tho 
danger apprehended is taken into consideration i&nd of India, May 28. 
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gaols, and gorge themselves with the plunder of the great com- 
mercial capital of India. All these were at least possibilities. 
What had been done at Mhath and Dehli might be acted over 
again at Calcutta on a larger scale and with more teirible 
effect. 

After a lapse of years we may speak lightly of these dangers, 
and say that Lord Canning discerned the true 

Luro'Summg state °f things, whilst others saw them daikly 
through the glass of their fears. But the diffei- 
ence, peihaps, was rather that of outward hearing than of 
inward appreciation of the position of affairs. It is hard to 
say how much depends, in such a crisis, upon the cdm and 
confident demeanour of the head of the Government. Day after 
day passed, and the Governor-General sat ihere, firm as a rock, 
waiting for fresh tidings of disaster, and doing all that human 
agency could do to succour our distressed people and to tread 
down the insolence of the enemy. The great English com- 
munity of Calcutta thought that he did not see the magnitude 
of the danger, because he did not tremble for the fate of the 
capital.* He did not know what it was to tremble, and some 
said that he did not know what it was to feel. But though he 
wore a calm face, in no man’s mind was theie a clearer sense of 
tho magnitude of the ci isis,f and in no man’s heart was there a 
deeper pity. He pitied those at a distance, who were really 
girt about with peril, and whose despairing cries for help, in 
tho shape of English tioops, nearly broke his heart. But he 


* [This is a complete mistake I was one of the community of Calcutta, 
Mil was in the confidence of those who mistrust'-d not Lord Canning, but 
Loid Canning’s measures. They mistrusted those measures because they 
believed them to be inspired by the men about Lord Cunurag, men whose 
knowledge of the country was ot the slightest, and whose ability to deal with 
the evil was of the most shadowy character. After events pruied that the 
community was light. — G. B M.J 

t Lord Canmng’B correspondence abounds with j roofs of this Take the 
following from a oharacteiibtic letter to Bishop Wilson, ulncli clearly shows 
that he did not underrate tho danger, although he was confident of the 
national ability to surmount it- “ The tky is very black, and as yet the signs 
of a clearing are faint But riason and commou sense are on our side fiotn 
the very beginning The course of the Government has been guided by jus- 
tice and temper. I do not know that any one measure of precaution and 
strength, which human foresight can indicate, has been neglected. There aie 
stout hearts and clear heads at the chief posts of danger — Agra, LakhuftO,aiid 
Banaras For the rest, the issue is in higher hands than ours. I am very 
confident of complete success.” 
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pilled most of all, with a contemptuous pity, those who exagge- 
rated the dangers around them, who could not conceal their 
fears, and who would fain have induced him to treat Calcutta 
as though it were the whole Indian Empire. If there were any 
impassiveness, any obduiacy in him, it was simply that he could 
not hnng himself to think much about the place m which he 
was living, whilst there were other places begirt with more 
imminent°peril. He foigot himself, with the self-negation of a 
noble nature, and, foigetting himself, he may for a while have 
f 01 gotten those immediately around him. And sd it happened 
that the fears of many Englishmen in Calcutta were mixed 
with strong resentments, and they began to hate the Governor- 
General who could not bring himself to think that the Indian 
Empire was included within the cncuit of the Maiatlni 
ditch. 

As the month of May advanced, the panic increased. It has 
been shown, in measured terms, what the Govern or- General 
thought of these manifestations of a great terror* 

In later letters he spoke out in more emphatic Vo Jj",£ er 
language, and contempoiary records of a. less 
exalted chaiacter seem to support his assertions, Perhaps his 
eagerness to encourage otheis, by showing that he had no fear 
for the Presidency, carried him into an excess of outward indif- 
ference. Certainly, he did not seem to appreciate, m the first 
instance, an offer made by the British inhabitants to enrol 
themselves into a volunteer corps for the protection of the groat 
City of Palaces. Many public bodies came forwaid at this 
time with protestations of unsweiving loyalty and free offers of 
service. The Trades Association, the Masonic Lodges, the 
Native Christian Community, and, side by side with our own 
compatriots and fellow-subjects, the representatives of the groat 
Fiench and American nations, sympathising with us in our 
distress. Such offers were woithy and konouiable, and entitled 
to all gratitude fiom our ruleis. Thuse communities desiied to 
be armed and disciplined and organised after the manner of 
soldieis. Lmd Canning told them m reply that they might 
enrol themselves as special constables. And it was thought 
that there was a touch of contempt in the very nature of the 
answer. 

But, although Lord Canning believed that there was a 


Ante , vol. i. pp. 43S-9. 
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“ groundless panic,” * he had no design to reject contemptuously 
thosb offers of assistance. His desire was to display no outward 
symptom of alarm or mistrust. He was supreme ruler, not of a 
class ot of a community, but of all classes and communities. He 
saw clearly that the great fear had possessed e\ery quarter of 
the city and its suburbs, and was agitating the hieasts of all 
the varied popula’ions inhabiting them, and Iib knew that what 
might tranquillize and subdue in one direction might alarm and 
irritate in another. At no period of our history were the 
Natives of India in so great a paroxysm of fear. They shud- 
dered to think that they might lose their caste — shuddered to 
think that they might lose their lives. All sorts of strange 
reports weie afloat among the people, and the English weie 
eager that Lord Canning should contradict them by public 
proclamation. 11 One of the Lst reports rife in the Bazaar,” he 
wrote on the 20th of May, “ is, that I have ordered beef to be 
thrown into the tmks, to pollute the caste of all Hindus who 
bathe there, and that on the Queen’s birthday all the grain- 
shops are to be closed, in order to dnve the people to eat unclean 
food. Men, who onght to have heads on their shoulders, are 
gravely asking that each fable should be contradicted by pro- 
clamation as it arises, and are aiming themselves with revolvers 
because this is not done. I have already taken the only step 
that I considerable advisable, in the sense of a refutation of 
these and like Tumours, and patience, firmness, and I hope a 
speedy retimn of the deluded to common sense, will do the rest.” 
And clearly recognising all these conflicting fears and suspicions, 
he walked steadily but waiily between them, assailed on all 
sides by cries for special help, but knowing well that the safety 
of all depended upon thB strength and constancy of his resistance. 

The Queen’s birthday was celebrated in Calcutta after the 
. . wonted fashion. A grand ball was given at 
Celebration of the Government HoOse.j It was the desire of Lord 
1 25 . 7 Canning, above all things, that nothing should he 

done to betray any want of confidence in the general 
loyalty of the people. He had been besought to exchange his 

* [The woids used by the Secretary to the Government were, “ a passing 
and groundless panic.” There was no panic. Tlitre existed simply a desire 
to prepare to meet a real, and nnt a passing danger, the existence ot uhich 
tue Government denied.— G. B. M ] 

f The 24th of May fell on Sunday. The celebration was, therefore, on the 
25th. 
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own personal guard of Natives for one composed of Europeans, 
but this he had refused to do. And the sweet face of Lady 
Canning was to be seen, evening after evening, calm and smiling, 
as she took her wonted drive on the Course or in the open 
suburbs of Calcutta. And now that it was represented that it 
might be expedient to omit the usual feu-dejo’e fired in the 
Queen’s honour, the suggestion was rejected , but in order that 
theie might be no misapprehension as to the ammunition used 
on the occasion, a guard of Sipahis was sent to bring some of 
the old unsuspected cartridges out of the regimental stores at 
Barrackpur. The ball in the evening was well attended ; but 
some absented themselves, believing that the congregation under 
one roof of all the leading members of the English community 
would suggest a fitting occasion for an attack on Government 
House.* There was not, indeed, a ruffle even upon the surface ; 
although the day was likely to be one of more than usual excite- 
ment, for it was the great Muhammadan festival of the Id, and it 
was thought in many places besides Calcutta that a Musalmtin 
rising might be anticipated. After this there was some little 
return of confidence. But any accidental circumstance, such as 
the explosion of a few festal fireworks, was sufficient to throw 
many into a paroxysm of alarm. + 

All this time, Lord Canning, aided by those immediately 
around him, was doing all that could be done for 
the successful attainment of the great ends to which The flirt 
he had addressed himself from the commencement 
— the recovery of Dehli and the protection of the 
Gangetic provinces. But it was not easy in the existing dearth 
of troops to accomplish both of these objects with the desired 
despatch ; and it is not strange, therefore, that some difference 
of opinion prevailed among the advisers of Loid Canning as to 
the policy which, in these Btraitened circumstances, it was more 

* “ Two young ladies refused to go at the last moment, and sat up with n 
email bag prepaied for flight, till their father returned from tlio ball and re- 
assured them * . . “ Mhs has lured two sailors to sit up in her house 

of a night; but they got tipt-y, and frightened hor more than imaginary 
enemies ’’—-Journal of a Lady, MS. 

f “A few nights ago woke up at two o'clock by what soundi-d like guns 
filing. Many thought the Aliprfr gaol had been broken open. Many gentle- 
men armod Ihemselves, and got carriages ready for the ladies to fly to the 
Fort On going into the verandah I t\as thankful to see a groat display of 
fireworks going upt, which was the cause of all the noise. It was the UiMTiage 
ef one of the Mauur princes.”— ibid 
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expedient to adopt. It is believed that the Civil members of 
the Supreme Council, seeing how large a portion of our avail- 
able military strength would be locked up under the walls of 
Dehli, and how, in the meanwhile, large breadths of country 
would be exposed to the fury of the enemy, advised that the 
attack on the great city of the Mugkul should be delayed for a 
while, in order to employ the European troops in Upper India 
upon the general defence of the country. Sir John Low was of 
a different opinion ; and he drew up a minute on the subject, 
full of Bound arguments in favour of an immediate effort to 
recover the lost position. But the Governor-G enoral had already 
come to that conclusion. Indeed, he had never doubted, fur a 
day, that let what might happen elsewhere, it was his first duty 
to wrest the imperial city from the hands of the insurgents. 
He saw plainly that the fall of Dehli had imparted a political, 
a national significance to a movement, which otherwise might 
have been regarded as little more than a local outbreak. It had, 
indeed, converted for a while a mutiny into a revolution ; and 
the Governor- General felt, therefore, that to strike at Dehli was 
to strike at the very heart of the danger — that to deliver a 
deadly blow at that point would he to cause an immediate 
collapse of the vital powers of rebellion from one end of the 
country to the other. 

So he at once issued his orders for the striking of that blow ; 
and day after day the telegraph wires earned to the Cum- 
mander-in- Chief briefly emphatic orders to make short work of 
Dehli. Though the Lower Provinces were all but bare of 
European troops, there was some wealth of English regiments 
upon the slopes of the Northern Hills, where the Head-Quarters 
of the Army were then planted ; and Lord Canning, with some- 
thing of the impetuosity of the civilian, which is prone to over- 
look military difficulties, believed that those regiments might be 
gathered up at once and poured down with resistless force upon 
Dehli. Severed by nearly a thousand miles from the point of 
attack, he felt that he himself could do but little. But he had 
faith in the Commander-in-Chief— faith in the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces — faith in the great 
Commissioner of the Panjab; and in the first letter which he 
wrote to England, after the outbreak at Mirath, he said : “ As 
to expediting the crushing of the Dehli rebels, I work at some 
disadvantage at a distance of nine bundled miles; hut the 
forces ai e converging upon the point as rapidly as the season 
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will admit, and I am confident tliat, with Colvin’s aid and 
example, every man will be inspirited to do his utmovt. I have 
made the Command er-in-Chief aware of the vast importance to 
the Lower Provinces that an end should be made of the work 
quickly. Time is everything Dehli once crushed, and a 
terrible example made, we shall have no more difficulties ” To 
what extent the realized facts fulfilled his sanguine anticipa- 
tions, will piesently be made appai ent. 

Meanwhile, the Governoi-Geneial was anxiously turning 
to good account the first-fruits of his initial mea- 
sures for the collection of European troops, and JJwemBnu f 
trying to succour those defenceless posts at which Mow. ° m 
the enemy were most likely to stiike. The 
difficulties and perplexities which beset him were great. He 
had only two Euiopean regiments in the neighbouihood of the 
capital — the 58rd Foot, whoe Head-Quartei a were in Fort 
William, and the 84th, who had been brought round fiom Rangun 
in March, and who had since been stationed at Chinsurah, on the 
hanks of the Hiigli, above Darrackpur. He would fain have 
sent upwards a pait of the little strength thus gatheied at the 
Presidency ; but those two regiments were all that belonged to 
him for the defence of Lower Bengal. Thme was not another 
English regiment nearer than Dan&pui, foui hundred miles 
distant from Calcutta. And there, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the capital, weia many points which it waB of extieme 
impoitance to defend. There was Fort William, wirh its great 
Arsenal; there was the Gun-manufactory at Kasipur, a few 
miles higher up the river ; tlieie was the Powder-manufactory 
at Ishapiir, tome twelve miles beyond ; and there was the Artil- 
leiy School of Instruction at lJamdannh, with all its varied 
appliances for the manufacture of oidnance stores. A little 
way beyond Chanringhi, the fashionable suburb of the City of 
Palices, lay the great gaol of Alipiir, crowded with malefactors, 
many of the worst class , and hard by were the Government 
clothing godowns, or stores, fiom which the uniforms and ac- 
coutrements of the army were diawn. Then in different parts 
of the city were the Calcutta Mint and the Treasury and the 
Banks, all gToaningwitk coin — so that there was nothing want- 
ing that could have supplied an insmgent army with all the 
munitions and equipments of war, and enabled them to take the 
field agamBt us with the unfailing cement of high pay to keep 
them together. 
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Wise after the event,* public writers have said that if Lord 
Canning, in the third week of the month of May, 

uovSnent ^ad acce P te< ^ °^ er ^ le Euiopean m- 

considered. habitants to enrol themselves into a volunteer corps 
—that if he had disbanded the Sipahi 1 egiments 
at Barrackpur and oidered the disbandment of those at Linapur 
— events which were subsequently rendered necessary— a large 
portion of the European foice m Bengal might have been set 
free and pushed up by rail and road to the points which were 
most 1 eset with danger, and that great disasters which subse- 
quently befell us might thus have been averted.! Tlieieare, 
doubtless, many things which, in that month r l May, would 
have been done differently, and might have been done better, if 
the future had been clearly revelled to thoe who had the 
conduct of affairs. But we must judge men according to the 
light of the day which shone up >n them, not the light of the 
morrow, which had not yet broken when they were called upon 
to act. Illuminated by this morrow’s light, we now know that 
it might have been better if the Barrackpur and Dan&pur regi- 
ments had been disarmed in the middle of May,J but the former 

* [The words, “Wise after the event,” are out of place. It was insisted 
upon at the time It was the argument upon which thB rBcominen Lotions 
jeftwed to in the text were based.-— G B. M J 

t The tVro ablest of the eaily writers, the .mthor of the ‘'Red Pamphlet,” 
and Mr Meade in his “Sijahi R volt,” dwell vwy emphatically on this 
point The former says : “An enrolment on n large scale at this time would 
have enabled the Governor-General to dispense with the services of one 
European regimeut at least, but so bent was lie on ignoring the danger, that he 
not only declined Ihe offers of the Trades’ Association, the Masonic Fraternity, 
the Native converts, the Amei leans, and the French inbabi ants and others, but 
he declined them in terms calculated to deaden r.ithei than to excitB a feeling 
of loyalty ” Mr. Meade says: “ A thousand English volunteer mfautiy, four 
hundrid cavalry, and fifteen hundred sailors were at the di-posal of the 
Government a Week after the revolt became known . . . Whilst the volun- 
teers were learning how to load and file, and the merchant seamen were being 
instructed in the use of artillery, Government might have placed from the 
termiuus (at Raufgauj) to Katihpiir a line of stations for horses and bullocks, 
guaided, if necessary, by posts of armed men. . Had Government only 
consonti d to do just a fortuight befoiehnnd what they were coerced to do on 
the Hfh of June, they might have had. on the first dny of that month a force 
of two thousand Europeans at Raufganj, fully equipped with guns and stores.” 
[The words of the author of -the “Red Pamphlet” wire written at the very 
time, on tlio very spot, and represented the convictions of the European com- 
munity of Calcutta •— G B M.J 

J [Yes ; but the author of the “ Red Pamphlet ' and the ablett of the Cal- 
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were then protesting their loy.iltv, and offering to fight against 
the rebels, and the latter weie still believed in by General 
Lloyd, who commanded the Division.* The temper of the 
troops, in all pails of the country, seemed at that time to depend 
upon the fate of Dehli, and more experienced Indian statesmen 
than Lord Canning believed that Dehli would soon be crushed. 
And, whilst it was deemed expt dient to keep the Bengal Native 
Army together so long as any hope survived, it was at that 
time, in Bengal, held to be imposrible to disarm all the Native 
regiments. Disarming, said Loi d Canning, is “ a very effective 
measuie, where practicable, but in Bengal, where we have, 
spread over from Barrackpur to K&nhpur, fifteen Native regi- 
ments to one European, simply impossible. A very different 
game has to be played here.” , |' 

Moreover, in the neighbourhood both of Calcutta and of 
Danapur, there were other dangers than those anting from the 
armed Sip&hi legiments. In the latter there was the excited 
Muhammadan population of Patna, of which I shall speak here- 
after; and in the former there were the many lucal perils, of 
which I have already spoken And it was at least doubtful 
whether an undisciplined body of sailors and civilians, even 
with a few staff officers to keep them together, would have sup- 
plied the place of a regular legiment of Europeans. Lord 
Canning, knowing well the constitution of the European com- 
munity of Calcutta, did not think, from the very nature of their 
interests and their occupations, that they could form a defensive 
loly on which any reliance could be placed. Where the 
treasure of men is there will their hearts be also ; and, in many 
instances, if possible, their hands. It was hardly to be expected 
that, if there had been any sudden alarm — it the signal had been 
sounded, and every man’s services needed in a critical emer- 
gency — many would not have thought i ather of their wives and 
children than of the public safety, and some, perhaps, more of 


rutta merchants, judging from the light of the day, tmly preen ged the light of 
the morrow, whilst the Government failed to do so.— G B, M.] 

* As late as the 2nd of June, General Lloyd wrote to Lord Canning, sav- 
ing : “ Although no one can now feel full confidence in the loyalty of Native 
troops generally, yet I believe that the regiments here will remain quiet, 
unless some great temptation or excitement should assail them, in whieh case 
I fear they ootild not be relied upon. The tiling required to keep them steady 
is a blow quickly Btiuck at Delili.” — MS. Correspondence. 
t Loid Canning to Mr. Yemon Smith, June 5, 1 857.*— MS. Correspondence 
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their own material property than of that of the State.* Doubt- 
less theie were brave and patriotic spirits among them who 
would have gone gladly to the front ; but Lord Canning, perhaps, 
did not err in thinking that the majority of members of the 
non-military community weie too much encumbered by their 
worldly affairs to make efficient soldiers, either for the per- 
formance of ordinary duties 01 the confiontmg of imminent 
peril f That they could have formed a substitute for regular 
soldiers was improbable, though they would have been a ser- 
■v iceable supplement to them. 

If, then, the volunteers had been enrolled when the first offer 
of service was made to Lord Canning, he could not have done 
more than he did to send succours up the country. Nor did it, 
at the time, seem to him that the danger was so imminent on 
the Gangetic provinces as to demand that Bengal should be 
stripped, even for a few weeks, of her only reliable defences. 
It was just during that particular interval between the receipt 
of intelligence of the Mirath outbreak and tbe arrival of the 
first reinforcements from beyond the seas, that the accounts 
from the upper country were least alarming. There was, 
apparently, a suspension of rebellious activity. The telegra- 
phic messages received from the principal stations were afl of 
an assuring character. On the 19th and 20th the report flora. 
Banaras was, “ All perfectly quiet,” “ troops steady.” On the 
19th Six Henry Lawrence telegraphed from Lakhnao, “ All very 
well in the city, cantonments, and country.” Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
at Kanhpur, on the same day, sent a kindred message, “All 
quiet here, the excitement somewhat less.” From Allahabad, 
on the same day, the tidings were, 16 Troops quiet and well be- 
haved;” and the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 


* It is very vividly in my recollection that, on the famous 10th of April, 
1848, when there was a vague expectation that London would be sacked by 
the Chartists, and immense numbeis of special constables had been sworn m, 
1 asked one of the most experienced men in the district in which 1 lived how 
many of those sworn in would turn out on the given signal (it was to be the 
ringing of the church hell), and I was told “ not ten per cent.’ [The result 
proved that the lt experienced man ” was wrong — G. B M ] 
f [Lord Canning, if hB did think in the manner the author suggests, did 
err moBt grievously. In the end a volunteei regiment was formed, and its 
membeis, encumbered as they might have been by worldly affairs, made their 
duties ss volunteer soldieis their first thought. In the daikest hours they 
patrolled efficiently the most dangerous parts of the city.— G. B M ] 
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Provinces at Agra assured the Governor-General that “ Things 
were looking cheerful.” “ There may,” it was added, “he some 
delay in the actual advance on Dehli. It is generally felt, how- 
ever, that it must soon fall, and the flame has not spread.” The 
following days brought intelligence of the same satisfactory 
complexion, the only evil tidings being those which spoke of 
mutiny at Aligarh, and that was quickly followed by the 
announcement from Agra that a strong expedition had been 
organised for the recapture of the place. 

There was little, therefore, that Lord Canning could do in the 
earlier weeks of May to succour the North-Western Provinces, 
and judged by the light of the day no pressing necessity to 
incur, for that purpose, gieat riskB in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. What little he could do with safety he did. He 
ordered up a detachment of the 84th to Banaras, and he sug- 
gested to General Lloyd, at Danapuv, that he might, perhaps, 
send a company or two of the 10th to the same point. These 
first movements might save a few lives, and might give a genei al 
impression of action on our part, the importance of which was 
great at such a time. But it was to the reinforcements coming 
from beyond the seas that he eagerly looked for substantive aid. 
He bad written on the 19th to the Indian Minister in England, 
saying: “ Towards this object the steps taken are as follows — 
The Madras Fusiliers are on their way, and will be here on the 
21st or 22nd. A regiment has been sent for from Rangun, and 
will arrive in the course of next week. Two regiments at least 
with some Artillery (perhaps thiee regiments) will come round 
from Bombay as soon as they arrive from Persia. They are all 
on their way. Another regiment from Karachi is ordered up 
the Indus to Firuzpur, as a stand-by, if John Lawrence should 
want help. An officer goes to-day to Ceylon to procure from 
Sir Henry Ward every soldier he can spare. I have asked for 
at least five hundred Europeans, but will accept Malays in place 
of or besides them. The officer oarries letters to Elgin and 
Ashburnham, begging that the regiments destined for China 

may he turned first to India This is all that I can do at 

pi esent to collect European strength, except the withdrawal of 
one more regiment from Pegu, which when a steamer is avail- 
able will take place.” And now, before the end of the month, 
he learnt that the Madras Fusiliers were in the rivBr. Such 
was his confidence, that when succours began to arrive, he felt, 
however small they might be in proportion to his needs, that 
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the tide was beginning to turn in his favour. After a fortnight 
of enforced inaction, there was something invigorating in the 
thought that he was now beginning to hold palpably in his 
hands the means of rendering substantial aid to his defenceless 
countrymen. And he knew, moreover, that the moral effect of 
the arrival of a single European regiment would be greater than 
the material assistance, for it would soon be noised abroad that 
the English were coming from beyond the seas to avenge their 
slaughtered brethren, and Rumour would be sure to magnify 
the extent of the arrival.* 

Still, in itself the gain was very great ; for the vessels which 
were woiking up the Hugli weie biinging not 
1 tile MadS* 11 on ty a we U _8easone( ^ well-disciplined regiment, 
l-uaihara. in fine fighting order, hut a chief who haff within 
him all the elements of a great soldier. The 
1st Madras European Regiment was commanded by Colonel 
James George Neil. It was one of those few English regiments 
which, enlisted for the service of the East India Company, 
and maintained exclusively on the Indian establishment, bore 
on their banners the memorials of a series of victories from 
the earliest days of our conquests in India. It had just 
returned from the Persian Gulf, when Neil, fresh from Crimean 
service, f found to his delight that he was to be appointed to 
command the regiment with which he had served during the 
greater part of his adult life. He had gone down to see the 
regiment disembark, and he had written in his journal that 
they were “ a very fine healthy body of men, fully equal to any 
regiment he had ever SBen.” this was on the 20th ot April, and 

* I am aware that a contrary statement has been made. It has bt-ea 
asserted that the Government took pains rather to conceal than to make known 
ihe arrival of reinforcements at Calcutta. Especially bv disguising the names 
of the ves-els in which the troops wt-re coming up the river. If the Alethea , 
for example, were coining up, she was telegraphed, it was said, as the Sarah 
Sands. Asuuming the facts to be as Btated, we may readily understand the 
obiect of the concealment It might have bBen sound policy not to make 
known the coming of the troops until they wore lauded and fit for service. \t 
there had been any combination for a rising the moment seized would pro- 
bably have been when it Mas known that our reinforcements were at the 
Gandhi a 's. But I am assured, on the highest autj ority, tliat the story is not 
true [I can state, on my own personal knowledge, that the story is true I 
made my inquiries on the spot, at the time, and the course pursued was not 
only admitted, but lustified— G B. M] 

t He had been Second-In-Command, undtr Sir Robert Vivian, of the Anglo- 
Tnrhish Contingent. 
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he little then knew how soon he would he called upon tb test 
their efficiency in the field. Three or four weeks aftei wards, 
news came that Upper India was in a blaze, and the tidings 
weie quickly followed by a summons for the legiment to take 
ship for Bengal. Then Neill rejoiced exceedingly to think of the 
lessons he had learnt m the Crimea, and the experience he had 
gained there ; and he felt, to use his own words, “ fully equal to 
any extent of professional employment or responsibility which 
could ever devolve upon him.” 

Born m the month of May, 1810, at a short distance flora the 
chief town of Ayrshire, in Scotland, James Neill had entered the 
Indian service in his seventeenth year, and was, therefore, when 
summoned to take active part in the Sipahi War, a man of forty* 
seven years of age, and a soldier of thirty years* standing. Of 
a strong physical constitution, of active athletic habits, he 
shrunk from no wurk, and he was overcome "by no fatigue. 
There were few men in the whole range of the Indian Army 
better qualified by nature and by training to engage m the 
stirring events of such a campaign as was opening out before 
him. He was a God-fearing Scotchman, with something in him 
of the old Covenanter type. He was gentle and tender as a 
woman in his domestic relations, chivalrous and self-den) in g in 
all the actions of his life, and so careful, as a commander, ol all 
under hri charge, that he would have yielded his tent, or given 
aphis meals to any one more needing them than himself. But 
towards the enemies of our nation and the persecutors of our 
race he was as hard and as fiery as flint; and he was not one 
to be tolerant of the shortcomings Df our own people, wantingin 
courage or capacity, or in any way failing in their manliness. 
He knew, when he embarked for Bengal, that there was stem 
work before him; and he brooded over the future so intently, 
that the earnestness and resolution within him spoke out evor 
from his countenance, and it was plain to those around him 
that, once in front of the enemy, he would smite them with an 
unsparing hand, and never cease from his work until he should 
witness its full completion, or be arrested by the stroke of 
death. 

On the 23rd of May Colonel Neill was off Calcutta with the 
May 23 . 'wrag of his legiment, and soon the whole 

ooi ps had disembarked. But it was easier to bring 
tioops into port along the great highway of the ocean, than to 
despatch them with the required rapidity into the interior of the 

VOL. ii. w 
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country. Every possible provision, however, had been made 
and was still being made to push forward the reinforoements by 
river and by road. Every available horse and bullock along the 
line had been purchased by Government; every carnage and 
cart secured for the conveyance of the troops up the country.* 
The river steamers were carrying their piecious freights of 
humanity, but too slowly foi our needs, in that dry season, and 
the railway was to be brought into requisition to transport 
others to the scene of action. It was by the latter route that 
the bulk of Neill’s regiment, in all nine hundred strong, weie 
to be despatched towards Bandras.f It might have been sup- 
posed that, at such a time, every Christian man in Calcutta 
would have put forth all his strength to perfect and to expedite 
the appointed work, eager to contribute by all means within his 
power to the lescne of imperilled Christendom. Especially was 
it to be looked for that all holding such authority as might 
enable them to acceleiate the despatch of troops to our threat- 
ened, perhaps beleagured posts, would strain every neive to 
accomplish eifectually this good work. But on the platform of 
the Calcutta terminus, on the nver side, opposite to Haurali, all 
such natuial zeal as this seemed to be basely wanting. There 
was no alacrity in helping the troops to start on their holy duty; 
and soon apathy and inaction grew into open opposition. When 
the second paity of a hundred men was to be despatched, stress 
of weather delayed their arrival, from the flats in the liver, at 
the platform or landing-stage, near which the train was waiting 
for them, under the orders of the Supreme Government. But as 
the .Fusiliers came alongside and were landing, in the darkness 
of the early night, without an effort of help from the railway 
people, the station-master ciied out that they were late, and 


* “A steady stream of reinforcements is now being poured into Bandras 
Every horse and bullock that cun be bought on the road is engaged, and llie 
ddk establishments have been mci eased to the utmoat The men who go by 
borse-ddk reach Bandras in five days , those by bullock in ten. The former 
conveyance can take only from eighteen to twenty-four a day ; tl e latter a 
hundred Some arB gone up by steamers. Thpse w ill be sixteen days on the 
journey ” — Lord Canning to Sir H. Wheeler , May 26. MS. 

t “ I landed and saw the Military Secretary and the Deputy-Quartermaster- 
General, and made all arrangements to stait off the men I had brought up by 
steamers to Baums. However, next day there was a change Only a hundred 
and thirty men went up the country by steamer, and the rest I am starting off 
by the train ” — Private Letter of Col Neill The rail then only went aa far as 
Bamgauj. 
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that the train would not wait for them a moment. Against this 
Neill remonstrated, hnt the official, growing more peremptory in 
his tone and insolent m his manner, thi eatened at once to start 
the train. Other functionaries then came forward, and addressed 
him in the same threatening strain. One said that the Colonel 
might oommand his regiment, hut that he did not command the 
railway, and that the train should he despatched without him. 
On this, Neill telling them that they were traitors and rebels, 
and that it was fortunate for them that he had not to deal with 
them, placed a guard over the engineer and stoker, and told 
them to stir at their peril. A few weeks later, m parts of the 
country more distant from the central authority, such tiaitors as 
these would, perhaps, have been hanged. 

The tram started, some ten minutes after its appointed time, 
with its precious buiden of Fusiliers; and tbe tidings of what 
Neill had done soon leached Lord Canning. It was not in the 
brave heart of the Governor-General to refuse its meed of 
admiration to such an act. Even official Calcutta, though a 
little startled in its proprieties, commended, after a time, the 
Madras Colonel, whilst at all the stations above, when tho 
story was known, people said that the right man was on his 
way to help them, and looked eagerly for the coming succours. 

And never, in a season of trouble, was there a more timelv 
arrival ; for the lull of which I have spoken now 
seemed to be at an end. As the month of May 
burnt itself out, the tidings which came from the 
country above werB more distressing and more alarming. It 
was plain that the North-West Provinces, from one end to the 
other, were fast blazing into rebellion — plain that we were 
destined to see worse things than any we had yet witnessed — 
and that the whole strength of the British nation must be put 
forth to grapple with the gigantic danger. , If there had been 
any hope before, that the rebellion would die out, or be 
paialysedby the infliction of swift retribution on Dehli, it had 
now ceased to animate the breasts of Lord Canning and his 
colleagues. They now saw that it was neoessary to the salva- 
tion of the English power in India, not only that our people 
should be everywhere let loose upon tho enemy, but that they 
should beamed with exceptional powers suited to, and justified 
hy the crisis. A reign of lawlessness had commenced ; but for 
a while the avenging hand of the English Government had been 

H 2 
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lestrained by the tiammels of the written law. It was time 
now to cease from the unequal conflict. The English were few ; 
their enemieB were many. The many had appealed to the law 
of brute force; and the few were justified in accepting the 
challenge. The time for the observance of municipal formalities 
— of niceties of criminal procedure — of precise balancings of 
evidence and detailed fulness of record — had clearly now passed 
a Way. A terrible necessity had forced itself upon the rulers of 
the land. In the great death-struggle which had come upon 
us, the written law had been violated upon the one side, and it 
was now to be suspended upon the other. The savage had 
arisen against us, and it had become our work to fight the 
savage with his own weapons. So the law-makers stood up and 
shook themselves loose fiom the trammels of the law. On the 
30th of May, the Legislative Council passed an Act which 
swept away the old time-hononred seats of justice, wheresoever 
Rebellion was disporting itself, and placed the power of life and 
death in the hands of the executive officer, whatsoever his rank, 
his age, or his wisdom. The Act, after declaring that all 
persons owing allegiance to the British Government, who should 
lebel or wage war, or attempt to do so, against the Queen or 
Government of the East Indies, or instigate or abet such persons, 
should be liable to the punishment of death, transportation or 
imprisonment, gave the Executive Government of any Pre- 
sidency or Place power to proclaim any district as m a state of 
rebellion, and to issue a Commission forthwith for the trial of 
all persons charged with offences against the State, or murder, 
arson, robbery, or other heinous crime against person or pro- 
pel ty — the Commissioner or Commissioners so appointed were 
empowered to hold a Court in any part of the said district, and 
without the attendance or fatwah of a law officer, or the assis- 
tance of assessors, to pass upon every person convicted before 
the Court of any of the above-mentioned crimes the punishment 
of death, or transportation, or imprisonment; “and the judg- 
ment of*such Court,” it was added, “ shall be final and con- 
clusive, and the said Court shall not be subordinate to the Sadr 
Court” * This gave immense power to individual Englishmen. 
But it armed only the civil authorities ; so au order was passed 
by the Governor-General in Council authorising the senior 


* The Act received the nsseut of the Governor-General, and thus passed 
into law on the 8th of June. 
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military officer, of whatsoever rank, at any military station m 
the Bengal Presidency, to appoint General Courts-Martial, 
either European, or Native, or mixed, of not less than five 
members, and “to confirm and carry into effect, immediately or 
otherwise, any sentence of such Court-Martial ” 

With the new month came in further reinforcements from 
beyond the seas, and something like confidence 
was re-established in the Christian communities of June 
Calcutta, for although rebellion was spreading ° r ment? rce ' 
itself all over Upper India, the continual stream 
of English troops that was beginning to pour into the capital 
seemed to give security to its inmates The regiments released 
from service in the Persian Gulf, were now making their 
appearance on the hanks of the Hugh'. The 64th arrived on 
the 3rd of June, and soon afterwards the 35th came in from 
Moulmein. And then the kilted Highlanders of the 78 th, also 
from Persia, were seen ascending the ghauts of Calcutta, with 
their red beards and their bare knees— an unaccustomed sight to 
the natives of Bengal, in whose eyes they appeared to be half 
women and half beasts. Others followed, and every effort was 
made to expedite then despatch to the upper countiy. At 
Ranfganj, to which point the railway lan from the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, an experienced officer was making arrange- 
ments to send on detachments by horse-dak and bullock-dak 
to Banaras; but the resources of the State weie miseiably 
inadequate to the necessities of the crisis, and prompt move- 
ment by land, therefore, on a large scale was wholly impossible. 
The journey to Banaias could be accomplished in five days ; but 
it was officially reported to Lord Canning that only from 
eighteen to twenty-four men a day could thus be forwarded by 
horsed carriages. By the 4th of June, it was computed that, 
by these means of conveyance, ninety men with their officers 
would have reached Banaras ; by the eighth, eighty-eight 
more; and by the 12th, another batch of eight-eight. The 
bullock carriages, which afforded slower means of progression, 
but which could carry larger numbers, might, it was calculated, 
convey the troops onwaid at the rate of a hundred men a day.* 
So, on the 10th of Juue, Lord Canning was able to write to 
Mi. Colvin, saying “ The Europeans are still sent up steadily 


* Mr Cecil Beudon to Loiil Canning, May 26 —MS, Con eepondence. 
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it tlie rate of a hundred and twenty men a day and lienee 
foiwaid they will not be stopped either at Banaras 01 Alla 
habad but be \ assed on to hanhfur My ob]ect is to place at 
Sir Hugh W heeler s disposal a foiee with winch he can leave 
his lntrenchments at Kanhpur and show himself at LaMmao 01 
elsewheie He will best know where when the time arrives 
To this end I call upon jou to give j onr aid by fni therm g by 
every means m youi power the desj atch southwards of a poition 
of the European foice which has maiched upon Dehli It had 
i ot jet dawned upon the Government that Dehli was not to be 
made shoit woik of by the force that had come down from 
the North to attack it And there veie many others of large 
experience all ovei the counti) who believed that there was no 
1 ower of resistance m the place to withstand the first assanlts 
e\en of such an English army as Anson was gathenng up and 
equipping foi service What that force was, and what its effoi ts 
I have now to i elate 
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CHAPTER V. 

LAST DAYS OF GENERAL ANSON. 

Disquieted by reports of the uneasy nervous state of the regi- 
ments at Head-Quaiters, but littlB apprehending 
the approach of any gigantic danger, General ia. 

Anson was recreating himself on the heights of Quarters" 

Simlah, when, on the 12th of May, young B irnard 
rode in from Ambalah bearing a letter from his father. It 
informed the Commander-in-Clnef that a strange incoherent 
telegraphic message had been received at the latter place from 
Dehli. But it was plain that the Mirath Sipahis had revolted. 
An hour afterwards, another message was brought to Anson, 
confirming the first tidings of revolt. Confused though it was, 
it indicated still more clearly than its predecessor, that the 
Native Cavalry prisoners at Mirath had escaped from gaol, that 
the Sipahis thence had joined the Dehli mutineers, and that 
there had been at both places a massacre of Europeans.* 

When this intelligence reached the Commander in-Chief, 
he did not at once take in its full significance, nor, indeed, 
did men of far greater Indian expeiience — the Head-Quarteis 
Staff, by whom he was surrounded — perceive the diie purport 


* The first telegram, as given in a lottei from Anson to Lord Canning, 
ran thus: “We must leave office. All the bungalows are ou flic — burning 
down by the Sipdlna of Mirath They cams in this morning. We are off. 
Mr. 0. Todcl is dead, I think. Ho went out tins morning, anil has not yet 
returned We leamt that nine Euiopeans are lulled" This was received 
at three rw. The second message, received at foui, said: “ Cantonments m 
a state of siege. Mutineers from Mirath— 3rd Light Cavalry — numbers not 
known— said to be a hundred and fifty men,’ Cut olF communication with 
Mirath. Taken possession of the Drill go of Boots. 54th Native Infantry 
si nt against them, but a mild not act. Several ofti -era kill'd ami wouudwl 
City in a states of considerable excitement. Troops sent down, but nothing 
known yet Information will bo forwarded.” 
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of it. But lie discerned at once that something must he 
done. He saw that the city of Dehli and the lives of all 
the Europeans were at the mercy of the insui gents, and 
that it was incumbent upon him to send down all the white 
troops that could be despatched from the Hills, to succour 
our imperilled people, if the flames of rebellion should spread. 
So he sent an Aide-de-camp to Kasaoli, on that day, with 
ordeis for the 75th Foot to march to Ambalah , * and, at the 
same timB, the Company’s European regiments at Dagshai 
and Sabathu were directed to hold themselves in readiness to 
inarch at a moment’s notice. But he did not put himself in 
motion. He wrote to Lord Canning, sa} mg that he anxiously 
awaited fuither reports, and that if they were not favourable 
he should “at once proceed duwn to Ambalah.” He had 
scarcely despatched this letter, when a third telegraphic 
message was received, from which he learnt moie distinctly 
what had happened at Mirath on the piece ding Sunday. Next 
morning, he wrote again to Lord Canning, still saying that his 
own movements would depend upon the infor- 
ayl3 ’ rnation he received. But he was beginning to 
discern more cleaily the magnitude of the danger, and he 
ordered the two Fusilier regiments to move down to Ambalah, f 
and the Sirmur battalion J to proceed from Dehia to Mirath. 
From the first he appears to have perceived cleaily that the 
most pressing danger which threatened us was the loss of our 
Magazines. He felt that the great Magazine at Dehli, with its 
rich supplies of arms and ordnance stores, and implements of 
all kinds, must alieady be in possession of the mutineers, and 
he lost no time in taking measures to secure our other great 
military store-houses, by sending European troops for their 
defence. “I have sent express,” he wrote to Lord Canning 
on the 13th, “to desire that the Fort at Firuzptir may be 
secured by the 61st Foot, and the Fort at Govindgarh by the 
81st. Two companies of the 8th from Jalandhar to Philur.” 
The importance of securing the latter place oould scarcely, 


* Captain Barnard had, on his way to SunLdi, warned the 75th to bB 
ready to march on the arrival of orders from Head- Quarters. 

■f Major G 0 Jacob, of the 1st European Regiment, who happened to be at 
Bimlah, rode down to Dagshai during the night, and warned the regiment 
early in the morning. 

t A corpta of biave and faithful Gurkahs, whose good services will be 
hereafter detailed. 
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indeed, lbs over estimated.* How it was accomplished "by the 
authorities of the Punjab will hereafter be told. In this place 
it need only be recorded that thence was it that the siege-train 
was to be drawn which was to open the way for our re-entranco 
into Dehli, or to peiforin any other service that cii cumstances 
might demand fioin it m the operations to be now undertaken. 
An Artillery officer was despatched thither with all speed to 
make the necessary arrangements ; f and the Gurkah Regiment, 
known as the Nasiii Battalion, and then believed to be loyal to 
the core, was ordered down from Jatogh, near Simlah, to form, 
with a detachment of the 9th hregulai Cavalry, an escoit for 
the train from Philur to Ambalah. This was not more than 
any soldier of a few yeais’ experience would have done; but as 
it was an impoitant, though an obvious movement, and tended 
much to our subsequent success, it should he held in lemem- 
biance by all who say that in this conjuncture Anson did less J 
Before the day was spent, the Commander-in-Chief had made 
up his mind that he must quit Simlah. “ 1 am 
just off for Ambalah,” he wiote to Lord Canning, First^m- 
at eight o’clock on the morning of the 14th. . . . men^of 
“This is a most disastrous business,” he added, entUl A,,aon * 

“ and it is not possible to see what will he the result. They 
say the King of Dehli is at the bottom of it. I doubt it; hut 
I have no doubt that he has taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and is assisting the insurgents. ... If the mutineers, 
having possession of thB city, make their stand behind the 
walls, we shall want a good force and artillery. This must be 
oolleoted at Karnal, as it would not be wise, I think, to divide 


* Mr Cave-Browne says : “ A report did flout about the Panjib, the truth 
of which we have never hoard domed, that one member of the Staff suggested 
that all European troops should cnncentiate on Philtfr, and, taking boat dowu 
the Satlaj, make for England as fast as possible; unutkei, however— one who, 
alas I fell among the earliest victims of tho rebellion— suggested that the 
Philtfr Fort, with its large magazine, might be mado Available for a very 
different purpose Henoo the idea ol a siege-train.” This last was Colonel 
Chester, Adjutant-General of the Aimy, 
i Caplnin Woitlnngton, who i\as on sick-leave at Simlah at the time, 
j The author of tho “History of the Siege ot Dehli,” savs ; “ On thB I6th 
Sir John Lawrence telegraphed to Jdlaudlmr to secuio the Fort of PhilUr. 
Two marches to the Boutb, and commanding the budge over the Satlaj.it 
contained the only magaziue that could now furnish us with a siege-train,” 
&c., &c But it is clear that General Aueon had sent iusti actions to tins 
effect three days befoie. 
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the force we shall have and send part fiom Mirath on the 
opposite side of the river. But 1 hope to hear something which 
will enable me to decide what is best to be done when I get to 
Ambalah ” 

He reached that place on the morning of the 15th, and many 
sinister repoits met him there. It was plain that 
ay ’ the Native regiments in the Panjab were in a 
state of open or suppressed mutiny, and, theiefore, that he 
could not expect immediate assistance from that province. 
“We aie teiribly short of artillery ammunition,” he wrote. 
“The two companies of Reserve Artillery I asked for from 
Lahor and Lodiana cannot, of course, now be given, and we 
have no means of using the siege-train. All the European 
tioops within reach will be here on the 17th. If we move upon 
Dehli, 1 think it must be fiom Kamal. It is extraordinary 
how little we know of what is going on in other paitB of the 
country — nothing whatever from Agra, Kanhpur, Oudh, &o.” 
On the following day, he wrote again to Loid Canning, saying: 
“I have been doing my best to organise the Force here, leady 
fora move; but tents and carnages are not ready, and they 
are indispensable. We are also deficient in ammunition, which 
we are expecting from Philur. I hope we shall he in a state to 
move shortly, if required. But we havB no heavy guns for 
Dehli, if we aie to attack the mutineers there. We must not 
fritter away or sacrifice the Europeans we have, unless for 
some great necessity.” 

Many troubles and perplexities then beset him. It has been 
already shown that the Native regiments at Am- 
The Am- balah were in a state of smouldering mutiny, kept 
Suits tegl only from bursting into a blaze by the contiguity 
of European troops.* The incendiary work, 
which, in the preceding month, had so mystified the Coni- 
mandei-in-Ohief and the General of Division, had by this 
time explained itself. It was clear that the Sipahis were ripe 
for levolt With the strong European force now gathered 
at Ambalah, Anson might have reduced them to impotence in 
an hour. To the vigorous understanding of Sir John Lawrence 
nothing was clearer than that the true policy, in that con- 
junctuio, was to disarm the Native regiments at Amb&lah 
before advancing upon Dehli ; and he impiessed this necessity 


Ante, book lii , chapter v. 
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npon Anson By telegraph and By post from Rawalpindi, But the 
Commander-m-Clnef refused to sanction the measure* It 
seemed to Be an easy escape out uf some difficulties which Beset 
his position at Ambalah. He had the wolf By the ears. He 
could not with safety carry the regrments with him, and he 
could not leave them behind. But he was met with remon- 
strances from officers on the spot, who protested that some 
pledges had Been given to the Sipahis which could not honour- 
ably be Broken, though in truth the Sipahis themselves had 
practically violated the compact, and theie would have been no 
breach of faith in turning their treachery against themselves. 
It was, however, resolved to appeal only to their good feelings, 
and so they were left with arms in their hands to use them 
on a futuie day foully against us in return for our for- 
bearance f 

Another souico of anxiety was this. Before the week had 
passed, news came to Ambalah that the Guikahs 
of the Nasiii Battalion, from no sympathy with Mutiny ofthe 
the regular army, But from some personal causes Battlfiun 
of disaffection, had broken into revolt just when 
their services were wanted, had refused to inarch to Philur, had 


* See Pftiiiab Report of May 25, IF58 : “ The Chief Commissioner con- 
ceived that the fiist step was to disaim these regiments whom it was equally 
dangerous either to leave at Ambdlak or to take to Delili. Tins couiae the 
Chief Commissioner lost no time in urging, but when the Commandcr-in- 
Chief took the matter in hand, the bcal military authorities pointed out that 
they had pledged themselves not to disaim the Sipahis. It was in vain mgcrt 
per contra that the compact had been no sooner made than it was Bioken by 
the Sipahis themselves Theie was not, indeed, the shadow of a reasonable 
hope that these men would piove faithful.” 

t It should not Be omitted altogether from the narrative that on the 19th 
the Commander-in-Chief issued another addiesa to the Native Army, in the 
shape of a General Older, in which, after adveifuig to the general uneasiness 
of the Sipahis and to his former efforts to allay it, lia said : “ His Excellency 
has determined that the new rifle cartridge, and every new cartiidge, shall 
be discontinued, and that in future balled ammunition shall be made up By 
each regiment for its own use by n pioper establishment entertiuned for this 
purpose. The Comraander-in-Clnef solemnly assures the Army that no 
interference with their castes or leligiona was ever contemplated, and as 
solemnly he pledges his woul and ho iour that none shall ever be exercised. 
He announces this to the Native Army in the full confidence that all will 
now peiform their duty fiee from anxiety aiul care, and be prepared to stand 
and shed the last drop of their blood, as they have formerly done, by the 
side of the British Iroops, and in defence of the country.” Such words in 
ficason might be good, but the season had long siuce passed, 
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plundered the Commander-in-Chiefs baggage, and threatened 
to attack SimUh. Then there came a great cry of 

T ?be P HiUs° n t error from the pleasant places which Anson had 
just quitted, and in which, only a few days before, 
the voice of joy and gladness had been resonant in a hundred 
happy homes It was the season when our English ladies, 
some with their husbands, some without them, were escaping 
from the hot winds of the Northern Provinces and disporting 
themselves, in all the flush of renovated health and strength 
and new-bom elasticity, under the cheering influence of the 
mountain breezes on the slopes of the Himalayas. It might 
well have been regarded, m the fiist instance, as a happy 
circumstance that so many of our countrywomen were away 
from the military cantonments, in which mutiny and murder 
had so hideously displayed themselves ; but when it was known 
that these joyous playgrounds were being stripped of their 
defences, and that if danger were to threaten the homes of onr 
people there would be nothing but God’s mercy to protect 
them, a feeling of insecurity and alarm arose, which needed 
but little to aggiavate it into a great panic. 'When, there- 
fore, tidings came that the Nasiri Battalion, at a distance of 
some three or four miles from Simlah, had risen in rebellion, 
there was general consternation. It was rumoured that the 
officers and their families at Jatogh had been murdered, and 
that the Gurkahs weie maiching on Simlah intent on slaughter 
and spoliation. Then, for the greater part of two long days, 
many tasted the bitterness of death. The agony of terror swept 
our English families out of their holiday-homes, as with thB 
besom of coming destruction ; and in wild confusion men, 
women, and children streamed down towards the plains, or 
huddled together at the point esteemed to be best capable 
of defence.* Never, at any time or in any place, have the 
consummate gallantry of Englishmen and the heroic endurance 
of Englishwomen been more nobly — mote beautifully — mani- 
fested than in the great conflict for supremacy of which I am 
writing. But the incidents of those two days on the Hills are 
not to he legarded with national pride. The strong instinct 

* This was tho Bank. See Cave-Browne’s “ Panjab and Delili in 1857,’* 
which contains an animated account of the two days’ panic on the Hills. 
The writer says that at the Bank were congregated some torn hundred of our 
Christian people, “ of whom alo\ e a hundud weie able-bodied men.” 
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of self-preservation was dominant over all. Men forgot their 
manhood in what seemed to be a stiuggle for life,* and it is 
not strange, therefore, that delicate ladies with little children 
clinging to them, should have abandoned themselves uncon- 
trolled^ to their fears. 

But the panic was a groundless panic. TheNasiii Battalion, 
though grossly insubordinate, was not intent on the murdei of 
our people. The Gurkahs had grievances, real or supposed, to 
he redressed, and when certain concessions had been made to 
them, they returned to their allegiance, and afterwards became 
good soldiers.f And not without some feeling of shame our 
people went back to their deserted homes and found everything 
just as it had been left. Those, whose excited imaginations 
had seen blazing houses and household wrecks, re-entered their 
dwelling-places to see with their fleshly eyes the unfinished 
letter on the desk and the embroidery on the work-table un- 
disturbed by marauding hands. Even the trinkets of the ladies 
were as if they had never been out of the safest custody. But 
confidence, which is ever “ a plant of slow growth,” is slowest 
when once trampled or cut down ; and it was long befoie our 
English families at the bill-stations recovered the serenity they 
had lost. Eveiy officer fit for service was called to join his 
regiment, and the European soldiery weie too much needed in 
the field to allow any force to be left for the protection of the 
tender congregation of women and children on the slopes of the 
great hills J 

The Commander-in-Chief had, indeed, other things to consider 
than these social alarms. The defection of the 
Nasiri Battalion was a source of perplexity upon p f re P ttr £ tIC,ri 
other giounds, as it was hard to say how the 0 Train? 66- 
siege-tiain could be escorted safely to Ambalah. 

It was of the highest importance, at this time, that the European 


* Mr. Cave-Biowue describes “laches toiling along on foot, vainly trying 
to persuade, cntieat, tin eaten the bearers to hurry on with their jahpdm, on 
which were their helpless children, while men were outbidding eucli other, 
and outbidding ladies , to socuro beareis for their baggage.’' 

f It is said that one of their principal causes of complaint was the fact 
that they had been ordered to maich down to the plains, and that no arrange- 
ments had been made fur the protection of thBir families in their absence, 
They were also in arrears of pay. 

X Mr Cave-Biown lelatea that as the Commander-m-Chief was nding out 
of Simlah, Mr. Mayno, the Chaplain, informed him that the station was in 
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troops should he exposed as little as possible to the blazing 
heats of the summer sun. It was the sultriest season of the 
year, and cholera was already threatening our camp. The 
regiment of hardy Gurkahs, of whose loyalty there had been no 
previous doubt, were just the men for the woik ; and now their 
services were lost to us for awhile. There was nothing, there- 
fore, left but a resort to Hindustani troops of doubtful fidelity, 
or to a contingent force supplied by a friendly Native chief. 
Meanwhile there was great activity in the Magazine of Philur. 
Day and night our troops, under Lieutenant Griffith, Commissary 
of Ordnance, toiled on incessantly to prepare the siege-train 
and to supply ammunition of all kinds for the advancmg army. 
A day, even an hour, lost, might have been fatal ; for the 
Satlaj was rising, and the bridge of boats, by which the train 
was to cross the uver, might have been swept away before our 
preparations were complete. 

But there were worse perplexities even than these. The 
elaborate oiganisation of the army which Anson 
T mSS art " commanded was found to be a burden and an 
encumbrance. The Chiefs of all the Staff-Depait- 
ments of the Army were at his elbow. They were necessarily 
men of large experience, selected for their approved ability and 
extensive knowledge ; and it was light that he should consult 
them. But Departments are ever slow to move — ever en- 
cumbered with a sense of responsibility, which presses upon 
them with the destructive force of paralysis. These Indian 
Military Departments were the best possible Departments in 
time of peace. They had immense masses of correspondence 
written np and endorsed with the most praiseworthy punctuality 
and precision. They were always prepared with a precedent ; 
always ready to check an irregularity, and to chastise an over- 
zealous public servant not moving in the strictest giooves of 
Routine. It was, indeed, their especial function to suppress 
what they regarded as the superfluous activities of individual 
men ; and individual men never did great things until they 
got fairly out of thB reach of the Departments. They were 
nominally War Departments. There would have been no need 


great danger from the number of “ budmashea ” in the B izaara, and naked 
that some Europeans might be sent up for its protection. The General said 
that he could not spare any. “What, then, are the ladies to do?” asked 
the Chaplain. “ The best they can,” was the answer. 
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of such Departments if war had been abolished fiom off the face 
of the land. But it was the speciality of these War Departments 
that they were never prepaied for war. Surrounded as we 
were, within and without, with hostile populations, and living 
m a chronic state of danger from a multiplicity of causes, we 
yet were fully prepared for almost anything in the world but 
fighting. Without long delay we could place ourselves in 
neither a defensive nor an offensive attitude. We could “stand 
fast ” as well as any nation in the world, but there was never 
any facility of moving. As soon as ever there came a neces- 
sity for action, it was found that action was impossible. The 
Adjutant-General, the Quaitermaster-General, the Commissary- 
General, the Chief of the Army Medical Department, each had 
his own special reason to give why the “ thing ” was “ im- 
possible.” No ammunition — no carnages — no hospital stores — 
no doolies for the sick and wounded. Each head of a Depart- 
ment, indeed, had his own paiticular protest to fling in the face 
of the Commander-in-Chief. Nmquam paratus was his motto. 
It was the custom of Departments. It was the rule of the 
Service. No one was at all ashamed of it. It had come down 
by official inheritance from one to the other, and the Chief of 
the Department merely walked in the pleasant paths which, 
years before, as a Deputy Assistant, he had trodden under some 
defunct Chief of pious memory. In a word, it was the system. 
Every now and then some seer like Henry Lawrence rose up 
to protest against it. And when, in the plain language of 
common sense, the truth was laid hare to the public, some cried, 
“ How tiue !” but the many smiled incredulously, and denounced 
the writer as an alarmist. And so General Anson, having 
found things in that normal state of unpreparedness m which 
his predecessors had delighted, had followed in their footsteps, 
nothing doubting, until suddenly brought face to face with a 
diie necessity, he found that everything was in its wrong place. 
The storm-signals were up, but the life-boat was in the church- 
steeple, and no one could find the keys of the church.* 


* On the 18th of May General Barnard wrote from Amb£lnh, saying: 
“And now that they [the European regiments] are collected, without tents, 
without ammunition, the men have not twenty rounds apiece. Two troops 
of Horse Artillery, twelve guns, but no reserve ammunition, and their 
waggons at Lo<h4n&— seven days’ off! Commissariat without sufficient 
transport at hand. This is the boasted Indian Army, and this is the force 
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It was not strange, therefore, that Anson felt it would not he 
prudent, with the means then at his disposal, to risk “an 
enterprise on Dehli.” “It becomes now a mattBi for your 
consideration,” he wrote to Sir John Lawrence on the 17th, 
“ whether it would he piudent to risk the small European force 
we have here m an enterprise on Dehli. I think not. It is 
wholly, m my opinion, insufficient for the purpose. I he walls 
could, of course, he battered down with heavy guns. The 
entrance might be opened, and little resistance offered. But 
sd few men in a great city, with such nairow streets, and an 
immense armed population, who know eveiy turn and comer 
of them, would, it appears to me, he in a very dangerous 
position, and if six or seven hundred were disabled, what 
would remain ? Could we hold it with the whole country 
around against ns ? Could we either stay in or out of it ? 
My own view of the state of things now is, that by carefully 
collecting our resources, having got rid of the had materials 
which we cannot tiust, and having supplied their places with 
others of a better soit, it would not be very long before we 
could proceed without a chance of failure, in whatever direction 
we might please. Your telegraphic message informing me of 
the measures which you have taken to raise fresh troops confirms 
me in this opinion. I must add, also, that this is now the 
opinion of all here whom I have consulted upon it — the Major- 
Geneial and Brigadier, the Adjutant-General, Quartermaster- 
General, and Commissary-General. The latter haB, however, 
offered a positive impediment to it, in the impossibility of 
pioviding what would be necessaiy tor such an advance under 
fiom sixteen to twenty days. I thought it could have been 
done in less ; but that was before I had seen Colonel Thomson. 
Indeed, it is very little more than forty-eight hours since I 
came here, and every turn produces something which may 
alter a pievious opinion.” * 


with which the civilians would have us go to Dehli.” — Compare also letter 
quoted in the text, page 123 

* The views of General Anson at this time are thus stated man unpub- 
lished memou by Colouel Baird Smith, from which other quotations will be 
made “It is generally understood that the couise which recommended itself 
most to Ins mind was one stiongly opposed to the popular instinct at the 
moment. Recognising, as all conversant with military affairs could not fail 
tD do, that stiategicully considered the position of a weak foice at Dehli must 
he, if not utterly false, yet of extierae clanger, he is believed to have advocated 
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But these doubts weic but of brief duration. Let Adjutants- 
General, and Quartermasters-General, and Com- 
missaries-General suggest what difficulties they C^espondEnc 
might, there were other powers, to North and canning. 

South, in whose sight all delay, in such a crisis, 
was an offence and an abomination. Lord Canning, from 
Calcutta, and Sir Jolin Lawrence, from the Panjab, flashed 
to the Head-Quarteis of the Army emphatic messages, ui ging 
Anson to move on Dehli, with such force as he could gather , 
and followed up their eager telegrams with letters scarcely less 
eager. The Governor- General, to whom Anson bad not com- 
municated the views which he had expressed in the preceding 
letter to the Chief Commissioner of the Panj&b, was overjoyed 
by the thought that there was so much activity at Head- 
Quarters. Encouraged by the earlier letters of the Military 
Chief, and still more by a message he had received from Mr. 
Colvin, at Agia, Canning wrote on the 17th to Anson, saying 
that he learnt the good news “ with intense pleasure.” “ Pol,” 
he added, “ I doubted whether yon would be able to collect so 
strong a body of troops in the time I cannot doubt that it 
will now prove amply sufficient, and I am very grateful to you 
for enabling me to feel confident on this point. An unsuccessful 
demonstration against Dehli, or even any appearance of delay 
in pioceeding to act, when once our force is on the spot, would 
have a most injurious effect — I mean in Bengal generally. 
Every station and cantonment is in a state of exoitemont, anil 
anything in the nature of a check would give confidence to the 
disaffected regiments, which might lead to something worse 
than the horrors of Dehli. Allahdbad, Banaras, Oudh (except 
Lakhnao, which I believe to be safe), and a host of places 
of less impoitance where Native troops are alone, will continue 
to be a source of much anxiety until Dehli is disposed of. It is 
for this that I have telegraphed to you to make as short work 
as possible of the rebels, who have cooped themselves up there, 
and whom yon oannot crush too remorselessly. I should rejoice 


the withdrawal of tho small and isolated detachments on tho Duab, and tho 
concentration of the whole a\ailable British foroe between the Satluj and tile 
Jomnah, tliero to await the arrival of roinfurcuments by the line of tlio In ilux, 
and, while permitting the fire of ravolt to bum as fioicely as it might within 
the limits mdmatod, to chock its spread beyond thorn on the northward, and 
ultimately to proceed to quBnoh it witli moans that would make the issue 
certain ."— Unpublished Memoir by Colonel Baird Smith . MS, 
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to hear that there had been no holding our men, and that the 
vengeance had been terrible.” 

Whilst Lord Canning was thus expressing his gratitude to 
Anson, Sir John Lawrence, who was nearer the 

Conespondence scene of action, and in closer communication with 

Lawrence. 01111 the Coinmander-in-Ohief, knowing better what 
were the prevailing counsels at Head-Quarters, 
was UTgent in his remonstrances against delay. He knew the 
temper of the people well , and nothing was clearer to the eye 
of his experience than that, m the conjuncture which had 
arisen, it was necessaiy above all things to maintain an appear- 
ance of successful activity. Any semblance of paralysis at such 
a time must, he knew, be fatal xo us. At such periods the 
Natives of India wait and watch. It is in conformity with the 
genius of a people, equally timid and superstitious, to be 
worshippers of success. John Lawrence knew well that if at 
any time the English in India should betray symptoms of 
irresolution in the face of danger, thousands and tens of 
thousands, believing -that the day of our supremacy is past, 
would first fall away from, and then rise against their masters. 
But we had leached an epoch in the History of our great Indian 
Empire at which the impression of our coming fall was stronger 
than it had ever been before, and there were those who, on the 
first sign of weakness in our camp, would have pointed 
exultingly to the beginning of the end. It was not a time, 
indeed, to calculate military means and resources, or to regard 
strategical principles in the conduct of our armies ; but simply 
to move and strike — to move somewheie and to stiike some one. 
And it was to this necessity of prompt and vigorous action that 
the counsels of John Lawrence ever pointed — not to any par- 
ticular line of procedure to be diotated to the Military Chief. 
11 1 do not myself,” he wrote to Anson, on the 2lst of May, 
“think that the country anywhere is against ns — certainly not 
from here to within a few miles of Dehli. I served for nearly 
thirteen years in Dehli, and know the people well. My belief 

is, that with good management on the part of the Civil officers, 
it would open its gates on the approach of our troops. It seems 
incredible to conceive that the mutineers can hold and defend 

it. Still, I admit that on military principles, in the piesent 
state of affaiis, it may not be expedient to advance on Dehli ; 
certainly not until the Miiath force is prepared to act, which it 
can only be when set fiee Onoe relieve Mirath, and give 
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confidence to the country, no difficulty regaiding caniage can 
occur. By good arrangements the owners will come fuiward, 
but m any case it can be collected From Mliath you will be 
able to fuim a sound judgment on the course to be followed. 
If the country lower down be distuibed, and the Sipahw have 
mutinied, I conceive it would a pai amount duty to march that 
way, relieve each place, and disarm 01 destroy the mutineers. 
If, on the other hand, all weie safe, it would be a question 
whether you should consolidate your resources there, or march 
on Dehli. I think it must be allowed that our European 
troops are not placed at this or that station simply to hold it, 
but to be ready to move wherever they may be required. 
Salubrious and centrical points for their location were selected; 
but so long as we maintain our prestige and keep the country 
quiet, it cannot signify how many cantonments we abandon. 
But this we cannot do, if we allow two or three Native corps to 
checkmate large bodies of Euiopeana. It will then be a mere 
question of time, by slow degrees, but of a ceitainty the Native 
troops must destroy us We are doing all we can to stiengthen 
oui selves, and to reinforce you, either by dhect or indirect 
means.* But can your Excellency suppose foi one moment 
that the Irregular troops will remain staunch, if they seB our 
European soldiers cooped up in their cantonments, tamely 
awaiting the progress of events. Your Excellency remarks 
that we must carefully collect our resources ; but what arc 
these lesources, but our European soldiers, our guns, and our 
inat 6 iiel. these are all ready at hand, and only require to be 
handled wisely and vigorously to produce great results. We 
have money also, and the control of the country But if dis- 
affection spread, insurrection will follow, and we shall then 
neither be able to collect the levenue, nor procure supplies.” 
“Pray,” he continued, “only reflect on the whole history of 
India. Where have we failed, when wo acted vigorously ? 
Where have we succeeded, when guided by timid counsels? 
Clive, with twelve bundled, fought at Plasst-y in opposition to 
the advice of his leading officers, beat forty thousand men, and 
conquered Bengal. Monson retieated from the Uhainbal, and 
before he gamed Agra, his army was disorganised anil partially 
annihilated. Look at the Kabul catastrophe. It might have 


* This is to be understood as referring to the measures taken in the 
Panjab. 
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been averted by resolute and bold action. The Irregulars of 
the Army, the Kizlb&shis, in short our friends, of whom we 
had many, only left us when they found we were not true to 
ourselves How can it be supposed that strangers and mer- 
cenaries will sacrifice everything for us? There is a point up 
to which they will stand by us, for they know that we have 
always been eventually successful, and that we are good 
masters; but go beyond this point, and every man will' look to 
his immediate benefit, his present safety. The Panjab Irregu- 
lars are marching down in the highest spirits, proud to be 
tiusted, and eager to show their superiority over the Regular 
troops — ready to fight, shoulder to shoulder, with the Europeans. 
But if, on their arrival, they find the Europeans behind breast- 
works, they will begin to think that the gamers up. Recollect 
that all this time, while we are halting, the emissaries of the 
mutineers are wilting to, and visiting, every cantonment. . . . 
I> cannot comprehend whut the Commis>ariat can mean by 
requiring from sixteen to twenty days to procure provisions. I 
am persuaded that all you can require to take with you must he 
procurable in two or three. We have had an extraordinary 
good harvest, and supplies must he abundant between Amb&lah 
and Mirath. The greater portion of the country is well culti- 
vated. We aTe sending our troops in every direction without 
difficulty, through tracts which aie comparatively desert Our 
true policy is to trust the Maharajah of Patiala, and Rajah of 
Jhmd, and the country geneially, for they have shown evidence 
of being on our side, but utteily to distrust the regular Sipahis. 
I would spare no expense to can y every European soldier — at 
any rate, to carry every other one. By alternately marching 
and riding, their strength and spirits will be maintained. We 
are pushing on the Guides, the 4th Sikhs, the 1st and 4th 
Pan jab regiments of Infantry, from different parts of the 
Panjab, in this way. If there is an officer m the Panjab whom 
your Excellency wonld wish to have at your side, pray don’t 
hesitate to apply for him There is a young officer now at 
Head-Quarters, who, though young in years, has seen much 
service, and proved himself an excellent soldier. I allude to 
Captain Norman, of the Adjutant- General’s office. Sir Colin 
Campbell had the highest opinion of his judgment , and when 
he left Peshawar it was considered a public loss.” 

, Of the exceeding force and cogency of this no doubt can he 
entertained. It was the right language for the crisis — rough, 
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ready, and straight to the point. The gi eat Panjab Commissioner, 
with his loins girt about, eager for the encounter, impatient to 
strike, was not in a mood to make gentle allowances or to weigh 
nice phiases of courteous discourse. But, in what he wrote, he 
intended to convey no leproaches to the Military Chief. It was 
simply the irrepi essible enthusiasm of a natuie, impatient of 
depaitmental dallymgs and regulation restraints, and in its 
own utter freedom from all fear of responsibility not quito 
tolerant of the weakness of thosB who, held back by a fear of 
failure, shrink from encountering heroic risks. It was not that 
he mistrusted the man Anson, but that lie mistrusted all the 
cumbrous machinery of the Head-Quaiters Depaitmonts, which 
never had been found ripe for sudden action — never had im- 
provised an expedition or pieoipitated an enterprise, ever sincK 
Departments were created — though, in truth, he could not see 
that in the maehineiy itself there was anything to unfit it fur 
prompt action. 11 1 should greatly iegiet,” he wrote two days 
afterwards, “ if any message or letter of mine should annoy you. 
I have written warmly and strongly in favour of an advance, 
because I felt assured that such was the true policy. However 
much we may be taken by surprise, our military organisation 
admits of piompt action. The country is almost sure to be 
with us, if it weie only that we save them from trouble ; and 
this will more especially be the case in an affair like the pre- 
sent, when we have really to contend only with our own troops, 
with whom the people can have no sympathy.” The Com- 
missariat, in such a case, is ever the chief stumbling-block ; 
and the impediments thiosvn up aie those of which military 
men take the most, and civilians the least account. Anson was 
told at Ambalah that they were insuperable. But John 
Lawrence, at Rawalpindi, could not recognise the foico of the 
obstructive argument. “ I cannot comprehend,” ho wrote to 
Anson, “why Colonel Thomson requires so much supplies. To 
cany so much food with the troops is to encumber the column 
and waste our money. To guard against accidents, three or 
four days’ supplies should he taken, but no more. My belief is, 
that ten thousand troops might maich all over the North-West, 
and, provided they paid for what they required, no difficulty in 
obtaining supplies would be experienced.” It is plain, too, that 
at this time the Dehli difficulty was, in the Panjab, held to he a 1 
light one, for Lawrence added ; “ I still think that no real 
resistance at Dehli will be attempted ; but, of course, we must 
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first get the Mfrath force in order, and, in moving against Dehli, 
go prepared to fight My impression is, that on the approach 
of our troops, the mutineers will either disperse, or the people 
of the city rise and open their gates.” * 

"Whether General Anson ever recognised the fact that the 
conjuncture was one in which all rules of warfare 
Final orders must bow thBir necks to stern political necessity, 
Government is not very apparent ; but if he still maintained 
his opinions as a soldier, he knew well lhat it was 
his duty to yield bis judgment to the authority of the supreme 
Civil power ; and when he received an emphatic enunciation of 
the views of the Governor-General, he prepared to march down 
upon Dehli. “ I regret,” he wrote to the Governor-General on 
the 23i d of May, “ that it has not been possible to move sooner 
upon Dehli The force is so small that it must not be frittered 
away. Yon say m your telegraphic message that Dehli must 
be recovered, ‘but [the opeiations] to he undertaken by a 
strong British force.’ There is not this in the country. We 
have collected all within reach. I venture to say that not an 
hour has been lost, and that the movement of the troops from 
Ambdlah will have been accomplished in a space of time which 
was not considered possible on my arrival here.” And he con- 
cluded his lBtterby saying * “ I should be glad to know whether 
you consider the Force with which I propose to attack Dehli 
sufficient — and, namely, ‘ a strong British Force.’ ” 
ay He had by this time clearly calculated his available 

strength for the gi eat enterprise before him — and it was this, as 
detailed in a letter which he wiote to General Hewitt at Mirath . 
“The foice from Ambalah consists of the 9th Lancers, one 
squadron of the 4th Lancers, Her Majesty’s 75th Foot, lstEuio- 
pean Regiment, 2nd European Regiment, 60th Native Infantry, 
two troops of Horse Artillery. They are formed into two small 
brigades. Brigadier Halifax commands the first. . . . Brigadier 
Jones the second brigade. Four companies of the 1st Fusiliers, one 
squadron of 9 th Lancers, two guns, Hois a Artillery, were moved 


* In a previous fitter (May 21) Lawrence had written: “At Dehli the 
Sipahis have murdeieil their officers and taken our guns, but even tuere they 
ctul not stand No number of them can face a mndeiate body of Europeans 
fairly handled. Of late years, even when fighting uuder our own banners 
in a good cause, with European officers at their head, and English comiades 
at their side, tli'-y ka\ e seldom done anything; as inutineeis they cannot 
fight— they vull burn, destioy, and massacre, but not fight.” 
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to Kamil on the 17th, and arrived on the 20th. Six companies 
of the 1st Fusiliers followed on the 21st. Her Majesty’s 75th 
Foot and 60th Regiment of Native Infantry marched on the 
22nd. One squadron 9th Lancers and four guns will march on 
the 24th or 25th. The above will be at Kamil on the 28th. 
The 2nd Europeans, 3id troop 3rd brigade of Horse Artillery 
will piobably follow on the 26th. The whole will be at Karnal 
on the 30th. I propose then to advance with the column 
towards Dehli on the 1st, and be opposite to Baghpat on the 5th. 
At this place I should wish to be joined by the force fiom 
Mhath. To reach it four days may be calculated on.” “A 
small siege-train,” he added, “has left Lodiina, and is expected 
heie on the 25th. It will i equire eleven days to get it to Dehli. 
It may join us at Baghpat on or about the 6th, the day after 
that I have named for the junction of your force.* I depend on 
your supplying at least one hundred and twenty Ai till erymen 
to work it. You will bring, besides, according to statement 
received, two squadrons of Carabineers, a wmg of the 60th 
Rifles, one light field battery, one troop of HorsB Artillery, and 
any Sappers you can depend upon, and of cDur.se the non-com- 
missioned European officers belonging to them.” 

Whilst Anson was wilting this from Ambalah, Lord Canning 
was telegraphing a message to him, through the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Agra, announcing the reinforcements which were 
expected at Calcutta, and adding that ever) thing depended 
“upon disposing speedily of Dehli, and making a terrible 
example. No amount of severity can be too great. I will sup- 
port you in any degree of it.” There was nothing uncertain 
in this sound. But it is clear that the Governor-General, in 
his eagerness to strike a sudden and a heavy blow at the enemy, 
very much underrated the military difficulties with whioh Anson 
was called upon to contend, and believed overmuch m the facile 
execution of the impossible; for, on the 31st of May, he tele- 
graphed again to the Commander-in-Chief, saying. “I have 
heaid to-day that you do not expect to be before Dehli till the 
9th (June). In the mean time K&nhpur and Lakhnao are severely 
pressed, and the country between Dehli and Kdnhptir is passing 
into the hands of the rebels, It is of the utmost importance to 
prevent this, and to relieve Kdnhpfir. But rapid action will do 
it. Your force of Artillery will enable you to dispose of Dehli 
with certainty. I therefore beg that you will detach one 
Euiopean Infantry regiment and a small foroe of European 
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Cavalry to the Fiouth of Dehli, without keeping them for opera- 
tions there, so that Aligaih may be recoveied and Kanhpur 
lelieved immediately. It is impossible to oven ate the import- 
ance of showing European troops between Dehli and Kanhpur, 
Lakhnao and Allahabad, depend upon it.” 

It is easy to conceive what would have been the perplexity 
in General Anson’s mdnd, if he had received these instructions. 
The lecovery of Dehli seemed to be an enterprise beyond the 
reach of the slender means at his disposal ; but he was expected 
also to operate in the country beyond, and in the straits of his 
weakness to display strength on an extensive field of action. 
The Army was already on its way to Dehli. For whilst the 
Military Departments were protesting their inability to move 
the Army, the Civilians at Ambalah — officially the Commis- 
sioner of the Cis-Satlaj States, and the Deputy Commissioner of 
the district, individually Mr. George Barnes and Mr. Douglas 
Forsyth — were putting forth their strength, moving all the 
agents beneath them, and employing the influence which their 
position had given them among the people to accomplish 
promptly and effectually the great object now to be attained. 
It little mattered if, at such a time, the ordinary Civil business 
were temporarily suspended. It behoved, at such a moment, 
every man to be more or less a soldier. So the Civil officers,' 
not only at Ambalah, but all around it, in the important 
country between the Jamnah and the Satlaj, went to work right 
manfully in aid of the military authorities; collected carts, 
collected cattle, collected coolies, and biought together and 
stored in Ambalah large supplies of grain for the army.* And 
this, too, in the face of difficulties and impediments 
ay ’ which would have dismayed and obstructed less 
earnest workmen ; for ever, after the fashion of their kind, 
Natives of all classes stood aloof, waiting and watching the issue 


* Mi Barnes, m his official report, has recorded that, “As soon as it was 
booh by the Commander-m- Chief that an onwaid movement should be made, 
n sudden difficulty arose in the want of carriages Tho Deputy Commissnry- 
Geueial having officially declared his inability to meet the wants of the army, 
tlm Civil Authorities were called upon to supply the demand. At Ambdlah 
thoro has ever been a difficulty to furnish tattle of any kind, the cults being 
ut n very inferior description; howevei, such as they were, they had to be 
pressed into service, and in the course of a week, after the utmost exertions, 
five hundred caits, two thousand camels, and two thousaud coolies weie made 
i>\ei to the Commissariat Depaitnnnt; lliuty thousand mannds of giainwere 
likewise collected and stored for the Array m the town of Ambdlah.” 
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of events ; from the capitalist to the coolie all shrunk alike from 
rendering assistance to those whose power might be swept away 
in a day. f . . . 

Theie were other important services, which at this time the 
Civil officers rendeied to their country; doing, 
indeed, that without which all else would have 
been in vain. In the country between the Jaranah 
and the Satlaj were the great chiefs of what were known as the 
“ Protected Sikh States” These states, at the commencement 
of the century, we had rescued by our interference from the 
grasp of Ranjit Singh, and ever since the time when the Rajah 
of Patiala placed in the hands of young Charles Metcalfe the 
keys of his fort, and said that all ho possessed was at the service 
of the British Government, those chiefs, secure in the possession 
of their rights, had been true to the English alliance. They 
had survived the ruin of the old Sikh Empire, and were grateful 
to us for the protection which we had afforded and the inde- 
pendence which we had preserved. There are seasons in the 
lives of all nations, when faith is weak and temptation is strong, 
and, for a little space, the Cis-Satlaj chiefs, when the clouds of 
our first trouble were lowering over us, may have been beset 
with doubts and perplexities and fears of siding with tho weaker 
party. Their hesitation, however, was short-lived. Tho excellent 
tact of Douglas Forsyth, who took upon himself the responsibility 
of calling upon the Maharajah of Patidla for assistance, smoothed 
down the apprehensions of that chief, and he took his oourso 
manfully and consistently, never swerving from the straight 
path of his duty. The chiefs of Jhind and NTabhii followed his 
example, and were equally true to the Biitish alliauco.* It 

* See Mr. Barnes’s report “ The first object was to provide for the safety 
of the Grand Tiunk Road and the two stations of Thduoswar and Lodidnd, 
which were without leliuble tioops. I accouhngly iliiected the RiSjiih of 
Jln'nd to proceed to Karndl with all his available force. Tho Malidrdjuh 
of Patidld, at my request, sent a detachment of all arms, and throe guntt, 
under his brother, to Tlianeswar on tho Grand Trunk Road between Anibdlftii 
and Karndl. The Rdjali of Nabhd and the Nawdb of Malor Kotla wore 
requested tD march with their men to Lodidim, anil tho Rajah of Furfilptfr 
was desired to place himself under the oulors of tho Deputy Commissioner 
of Firtfzptfr Thus all points of the main hno of rornl were secured, and i,Uo 
Rd|nh of Jhind was also instructed to collect supplies and oarringos for the 
field force, to protect the station of Karndl,” &o. It should bo addl'd that 
Sir John Lawrence liad telegraphed on the 13th to “get the Mull drdjah of 
Putidld to send one regiment to Thdneswor and anothor to Lodidnd,” The 
policy fiom the first wus to trust the great Cis-Satlaj OhiofB. 
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was of the utmost importance, at that time, that the road from 
Ambalah to Karnal should be kept open ; for it was to the latter 
place — once a flourishing military cantonment, but at the time 
of which I am writing deserted and decayed — that the troops 
fiom Ambalah were now marching; and there the fugitives 
from Dehli had mostly assembled, and something of an attempt 
had been made to re-establish the shattered edifice of British 
authority upon a fiagment of the ruins of Dehli.* Above all, 
to hold Karn&l was to keep open the communications between 
Ambalah and Mirath, and so to facilitate the junction of the 
forces from those two points. Happily for ns, in this juncture, 
the Nawab of Karnal, a Muhammadan nobleman and land-owner 
of large influence in that part of the country, threw the weight 
of his personal power into the scales on our sidB.f This, doubt- 
less, was great help to us ; and when the Jhind B&jah sent down 
his troops to Karn&l, the danger of a general rising of the mixed 
population of that part of the country had passed away. The 
Contingent arrived on the night of the 1 8 th, and on the follow- 
ing morning the first detachment of Europeans marched into 
the cantonment { Meanwhile, the Patiala Eajah was occupying 
Thaneswar, on the great high road between Ambalah and 
Karnal, and thus the communication between these two im- 
portant points was fully secured. 

At the distance of a few miles from the station of Karnal lies 
the town of Panipat, a place famous in Indian annals ; for there, 
on the neighbouring plain, had giert armies contended, and thrice 
with tremendous ( amage the destinies of India had been decided 
on its battle-fields. At this point the hulk of the Jhind Con- 
tingent was now posted, and as fresh detachments of the army 
from Ambalah maiched into Karnal, the advanced guard pushed 
onto Panipat, where it was presently joined by the rear companies 
of the Fusiliers, two more squadron s of the Lancer regiment, 
and four guns. The Europeans, weakened though they weie by 

* Bngadier Graves and Mr. Le Bas, who had effected their escape from 
Dehli, wcib the representatives of the military and civil authority. 

f Mi. R.ukes states, in his Notes on the Revolt,” that “When we had 
no military force nep,r Karufil, and all men watched anxiously thB conduct 
of each local chief, the Nawab of Kamal went to Mr Le Bas and addressed 
him to the following effect ‘ Sir, I have spent a sleepless night in meditating 
on the Btate of affairs , I have dicided to throw in my lot with yours. My 
ewoid. my purse, and my followers are at your disposal .’ " 

J This advanced detachment consisted of four companies of the 1st Fusi- 
liers, two Horse Artillery guns, and a squadron of the 9th Lancers. 
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the turning heats of May, were eager for the conflict, and 
alreach there had grown up amongst them that intense hatred 
of the Native races which afterwards bore such bitter fruit, for 
even then they were beginning to see before them evidences of 
the destrojing hand of the Insurgent. 

With the last of the European regiments General Anson left 
Ambdlah, on the 25tli of May, and, on the 26th, 
May 2 :. lx© W as lying at Karnal, helpless and hopeless, 

GeneS Anson, on the bed of death, in the mortal agonies of the 
great pest of the country On the following day, 
Sir Henry Barnard arnved in Camp, a little after midnight, 
just in tune, as he said, to receive the dying farewell of Ins 
chief. Anson was all hut gone , hut he recognised his friend, 
and, m a faint voice, articulated : 16 Barnard, I leave you the 
command. Vou will say how anxious I have been to do my 
duty. I cannot recover. May success attend you. God bless 
you. Good-bye.’'* And another hour had not spent itself 
before General George Anson had passed beyond the reach of 
all human praise or censure. The great responsibility thrown 
upon the Chief-Command Br had filled him with mental anxiety, 
which had increased the depressing influences of over-fatigue anil 
exposure to the climate in the most trying Beason of the year. 
He had evinced much tender consideration for the health of 
his niBn, and he was one of the first to he struck down by the 
fiery blasts of the Indian summer. He was a brave soldier and 
an honest gentleman; and another biave soldier and honest 
gentleman, whilst the coipse lay unburied in the next room, 
wrote a letter, saying. “I solemnly declaie to you on my 
charactei as an officer, who, at all events, came to this country 
with the prostige of recent service with him, that not an hour 
has been lost in getting the small force now advanced as far 
as Panipat, and I hope to keep pushing on, as fast as I can get 
them up, on Dehli. The day I heard of the disaster at Dehli — 
which at Ambdlah preceded any account from Mfrath — I imme- 
diately despatched my son, who rode to Sirnlah during the 
night to wain the Commander-in-Chief, and bring him down. 
Hu has himself detailed all his movements to you, and I cannot 
hut enfertain hope, had he lived, you would have taken a dif- 
ferent view of his conduct, and not attributed any want of 


* Lotter of Sir H. Barnard ti> Sir Ohail s Yorke, May 27, 1857. “This 
he adds, “was at halt-past one a.m. on the 27th; at 2.15 he breathed his 
last.” Cholera was the immediate cause of his death. 
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energy to him. Whatever might have been accomplished by 
an immediate rush from MI rath. could not be expected from 
Ambalah. The European troops weieall m the Hills. Nothing 
but thiee legmients of Native troops and some Artillery 
Europeans were at the latter place ; and when the regiments 
on the Hills were assembled, thB General was met by protests 
against his advance by the leading Staff and Medical Officeis of 
his Army. The Commissariat declared their utter inability to 
move the troops ; the medical men represented theirs to provide 
the requisite attendants and bearers. Still ma iters went on. 
Troops weie moved as fast as could be done, and arrangements 
made to meet the difficulty of beareis, Ammunition had to be 
procured fiom Philur, for the men had not twenty rounds in 
their pouches, and none m store ; and the Artillery were 
inefficient, as their leserve waggons were all at Lodiana. It is 
only this day that I expect the necessary snpply of ammunition 
to arrive at Ambalah. I have determined (I say I, for poor 
Anson could only recognise me and hand me over the command 
when I arrived last night) not to wait for the siege-train,”* 

Thus passed away from the scene one of its chief actors, just 
as the curtain had risen on the great drama of 

G mmmSa. rd British action. With what success Anson might 
have played his distinguished part can now be 
only conjectured. There are those who believe that alike in 
wisdom and integrity he far outshone all his colleagues in the 
Supreme Council, and that when the crisis arrived he took in 
the situation and measuied the work to be done with an 
accuracy and precision which none beside, soldier or civilian, 
brought to bear upon the opening incidents of the War.f 

* Sir Henry Barnaul to Su John Lawicnce, May 27, 1857 MS. 

' f See the statements of the author of the “lied Pamphlet ” “It was a 
common practice to sneer at General Anson as a meie Hmse-Guaids’ General, 
as one who had gained his honours at Newmarket. But it is nevertheless 
a fact that this Horse-Guai da’ General, by dint of application and persever- 
ance, made himselF bo thoroughly a master of Ins prolession t v at, when the 
mutiny broke out, he diew up a plan of operations, winch /is successor, 
a Crimean General, carried nut in all its details, rejecting as ciude and 
ridiculous the suggestions sent up by tlie collective wisdom of Calcutta n 
Histoiy may not unwillingly accept tins; but when it is said that General 
Anson, “ when brought, in both the Couuoils th.it is, the Executive and 
Legislative Councils — "lace to face with men who had made legislation for 
India the study ot their lives, distanced them all,” one cannot help beifig 
somewhat staitled by the boldness ot the assertion. [The judgment recorded 
by the author of the "Red Pamphlet” was based on opinions cxpiesscd at 
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Little time was allowed to him to recover from the first shock 
of the storm before it overwhelmed and destroyed him. But it 
would be unjust to estimate what he did, or what he was 
capable of doing, by the measuiing-rud of those who, during 
that eventful fortnight, believed that the recovery of Dehli was 
to be accomplished by the prompt movement of a small and im- 
perfectly equipped British force. It is not in contemporary 
utterances that we are to look for a just verdict We muBt put 
aside all thought, indeed, of what even the wisest and the 
strongest said in the first paroxysm of perplexity, when all men 
looked to the Chief of the Army to do what then seemed to be 
easy, and found that it was not done. How difficult it really 
was will piesently appear. And though the result of a 
sudden blow struck at Dehli might have been successful, it is 
impossible, with our later knowledge of subsequent events to 
guide us, not to believe , that in the month of May the risk 
of failure was greater than the fair prospect of success. And 
we may be suie that if Anson had flung himself headlong upon 
the stronghold of the enemy and failed, he would have been 
stigmatised as a rash and incapable general, ignorant of the 
first principles of war. 

Pei haps the judgment of Lord Canning on these initial delays 
and their causes may he accepted as sound and 
just. “ The protracted delay,” he wrote, “ has L^ToauiSg* 
been caused, as far as I can gather fiotn piivate 
letters from General Anson since I last wrote, by waiting for 
the siege-tram, and by want of carnage for the Europeans. As 
regards the siege-train, I believe it to have been an unwise 
delay. We shall crush Dehli more easily, of course; but I do 
not believe that we should have been exposed to any reverse fur 
want of a siege-train, and the time lost has cost us dear indeed. 
As to the carriage and Commissariat, it is impossible, in the 
absence of all information, to say how far the delay was avoid- 
able and blamable. It would have been madness to move a 
European force at this season with any deficiency of carriage 
(with cholera, too, amongst them), but I greatly doubt whether 
General Anson was well served in this matter of oamage. 

the time, ou the spot, by men who had excellent opportunities of forming 
an opinion The fact remains that it was only after Luid Cunning hail 
emancipated himself from the thraldom of the adviseis bequeathed to him 
by Lord Dalhousie that he aoluevod the successes winch will be recorded m 
subsequent volumes.— G. B, M ] 
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From many letters from Head- Quarters which have been before 
me, I am satisfied that, with the exception of one young officer, 
there was not a man on the Army Staff who gave due thought 
to the political dangeis of delay and to the perils which hung 
over us elsewhere as long no move was made upon Dehli. 
Wiih the Staff, the Medical Staff especially, aiguing the 
necessity of completeness, and none of them apparently con- 
scious of the immense value of time, it is very probable 
that time was lost. On this subject you will see a letter from 
Sir John Lawrence to the Commander-in-Chief It is very 
earnest and practical, like all that comes from him, and I wish 
with all my heart that he had been nearer to Head-Quarters, 
His counsels and 3ns thorough knowledge of the country would 
have been invaluable. You must bear in mind, however, in 
regard to his estimate of the time which should have been 
sufficient to put the army m motion, that a great change was 
made in the Commissariat three years ago, when the Tiansport 
establishments were given up, and it was determined to trust 
henceforward to hiring beasts for the occasion. We are now 
making the first experiment of this change. Economically, it 
was a prudent one, and in times of ordinary war might work 
well; but I shall be surprised if General Anson weTB not 
gieatly impeded by it. Could it have been foreseen that our 
next opeiations would be against our own regiments and 
subjects, no sane man would have recommended it.” 

From the death-bed of General Anson Sir Henry Barnard 
had received his instructions to take command of the Dehli 
Field Foice. And taking that command, he cast up at once the 
difficulties of his position. He thought that if Auson’s death 
had not been accelerated, his last moments had been embittered, 
by the reproaches of eager-minded civilians, who could not 
measure military difficulties as they are measured by soldieis; 
and he felt that, in the execution of his duty to his country, he 
might bring like censure upon himself. He was in a novel and 
wholly unanticipated position,* and he felt that he was expected 

* “ It is a novel position,” he wrote to Sir J ohn Lawrence, “ for an officer 
to find himself placed m who comes to the country prepared to treat its army 
as his own; to make every allowance for the diffeience of constitution; to 
encourage its past good deeds and honourable name, to have ‘side blows of 
reproof,' because he has not treated them with the utmost seventy, anil 
rather sought occasion to disgrace than endeavour to suppoit them That 
I have endeavDuied to suppoit them I fully admit, and, if a fault, I must 
bear the blame.’'— MS. Correspondence, 
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to do what was impossible. "But he went resolutely at the woik 
before him ; and flung himself into it with an amount of energy 
and activity which excited the admiration and surpnse of much 
younger men. He determined, on the morning of the 27th, not 
to wait for the siege-train, but aftei exchanging some six- 
pounders for nine-pounders, to march on to Dehli, forming a 
junction on the way with the Mirath force under Brigadier 
Wilson. “ So long as I exercise any power,” he wrote to 
Lawrence on the day after Anson’s death, “you may rest 
assured that every energy shall be devoted to the objects I have 
now in view, viz, concentrating all the foice I can collect at 
Dehli, securing thB biidge at Baghpat, and securing our com- 
munication with Mirath. For those objects all is nowin actual 
motion. The last column left Ambalah last night, and the 
siege-tiain will follow under escort, provided by Mr. Barnes. I 
have noticed to the Commissariat that supplies will be required, 
and hope that, when within two days’ march of Dehli, our pre- 
sence may have the influence you anticipate, and you may soon 
hear of our being in possession of the place.” On the 31st he 
wrote fiom Garunda . “ I am preparing with the Commanding 
Engineer the plan of the position to take up when we reach 
Dehli, and hope that no let or hindrance will prevent our being 
ready to act upon the place by the 5th.” 

The force from Ambalah was now in full march upon Dehli. 
The scorching heat of the summer, which was taking terrible 
effect upon the health of the European soldiery, ftrbade much 
marching in the daytime. The fierce sun heat down upon th‘i 
closed tents of our people, and as they lay in weary sleep, or 
vainly courting it, there was stillness, almost as of death, in our 
camp. But with the coolness of evening Life returned. The 
lassitude was gone. Men emerged from their tents andweie 
soon in all the bustle and preparation of the coming march. The 
clear starlit nights are said to have been “ delicious.”* But as 
the English soldier marched on beneath that great calm canopy 
of heaven, there was within him the turmoil and the bitterness 
of an avenging thirst for blood. It fared ill with those against 
whom charges were brought of inflicting injury upon fugitives 
from Dehli. Some villagers, believed to he thus guilty, wore 
seized, tried, condemned, and executed amidst every possible 


* See the “History of Ihe Siege of Dohli, by One who Served there," fui 
a \ ery animated account of the march. 
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indignity that could he put upon them "by our soldiers under 
the approving smiles of their officers.* And ever as they 
marched on, theie was an eager desire to find criminals and to 
execute judgment upon them ; and it was not easy for the 
hands of authonty to lestrain the letnbutive impulses of oui 
people 

The day of action was now not far distant , and all believed 
that it would he a day of signal retribution. “ Most of the 
men,” it has been said, “ believed that one battle would decide 
the fate of the mutinous regiments They would fight m 
the morning , they would drmk theii grog in Lehli at night.” f 
E\en the sick, in the hospital tents, sat up, declared that they 
weie well, and with feeble voices implored to be dischaiged 
that they might he led against the hated enemy. But 
Barnard’s force was weak, and impatient as were his tioops to 
push forward, it was necessary that they should form a junction 
with "Wilson’s brigade, which was advancing from Mliath, on 
the other side of the river What that bngade had done since 
the disastious night of the 10th of May must now be bnefly 
related. 


* “The fierceness of the men meieased e\ery day, often venting itself on 
the oamp-&er\ ants, many of whom ran away The prisoners, duimg the few 
hours between their Inal and execution, were unceasingly tormented by the 
soldieis They pulled then hau, pricked them with their bayonets, and 
forced them to eat cow’s flesh, while officers stood by appiovmg ” — History 
of the Siege of Dehh, by One who Served theie 
f “The htstorj of the siege of Deliii, by one who seived there ” 
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CHAPTER YI. 

TIIE MARCH UPON DEHLI. 

On the day after that dreadful night at Mirath, which wit- 
nessed the first horrors of the revolt, it was the 
effort of the authorities to concentrate all the sur- 
viving Europeans, and Buch pioperty as could he May 12-27. 
saved, within the English quarter of the great 
Cantonment. All the outlying piquets and sentries were 
therefore recalled; and all who lived beyond the new line of 
defence were brought in and lodged in a capacious public build- 
ing used as the Artillery School of Instruction, and known as 
the Damdamah. There also the treasure was brought from the 
Colleotorate, and safely guarded against the plunderers, who 
were roaming about the place, For the predatory classes wore 
now making high festival, the escaped convicts from the gaols, 
theGdjars fiom the neighbouring villages, and all the vile scum 
and refuse of the bazaars were glorying in the great paralysis 
of authority which had made crime so easy and so profitable. 
From the Cantonment the great harvest of rapine stretched out 
into the suirounding district. Theie was no respect of persons, 
raoes, or creeds. All who had anything to lose and lacked 
strength to defend it, were ruthlessly despoiled by the 
marauders. Travellers were stopped on the highway; the 
mails were plundered ; houses were forcibly entered and sacked, 
and sometimes all the inmates butchered.* And so entirely had 
all semblance of British authority disappeared, that it w’as 


* Take the following illustration from the Official Report of Mr. Com- 
missioner Williams : “ Ram dull, a prisoner confined in tho Civil Gaol under 
a decree for arrears of rent, hastened to lus village, Bhojpur, during tlib 
mglit of the 10th, and the next day at daybreak collected a party and 
attacked a money-lender who had a decree against him, and murdered hill) 
and six of his household.” 

VOL. II. K 
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garrison under his command. Not an hour was lost.* Those 
indeed were times when to lose an hour might be to lose 
everything ; and Baird Smith knew that there was no emer- 
gency against which he might not be called upon to provide 
Even the companies of Sappers, which had been left for the 
defence of Rurki, might soon become a source of infinite danger. 
Tt was soon settled that the workshops should become the 
citadel, to which women and children might be removed; and 
theie, on the 16th of May, all these helpless ones, little less 
than a hundred f in number, were comfortably accommodated 
in the several rooms, whilst to each of our male people some 
fitting duty was assigned. Their number was not much 
greater than that of the women and children , and half of them 
were non-combatants, clerks attached to the establishment, and 
little accustomed to the use of arms The trained soldiers were 
but about fifty J in number, with eight or ten good officers ; 
and of these Baird Smith took the command, telling them off 
into different guards, and organising diffeient departments, so 
that nothiug was omitted or neglected that could add to the 
defence of the place. 

The Sapper companies, suspected of disloyalty from the first, 
were placed under their officers m charge of the College build- 
ings. Baird Smith had talked to some of their leading men, 
endeavouring to allay the obvious excitement among them by 
friendly explanations and assurances ; and after that, he said, 
“ I could do no more ” The wretched story of the bone-dust 
•flour was life amongst them, and there was a vague fear, as in 


* “ It wns at daybreak that I received the first intimation of the Mirath 
mutiny and massacre. When I went to the J oroli of my house to mount my 
horse for a morning nde, I found Medlicott, our geological professor, sitting 
there, looking oppressed with some painful intelligence, and, on my asking 
what the matter was, hB then told me that about an hour before, Fraser, the 
Commandant of the Sappers and Miners, had received an express from the 
General at Mirath, ordering him to proceed by forced marches to that place. 
I immediately suggested the Ganges Canal route instead of forced marches, 
which would have fatigued the men much, and made them unlit for service" 
— MS. Correspondence of Colonel Baird Smith 
t There were on the 28th of May fifty women and forty-three children, 
nccoiding to the Disposition List of the Ruiki Garrison ol that day. 

X Baird Smith, in a letter dated May 80th, says that the trained soldiers 
were only about thirty, but the number given in tho text is on ihe authority 
ol the nominal roll of the gamson. 
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other places, of a meditated attack by the Biitish, taking them 
by surprise, disarming, and then destroying them. In such a 
state of feeling every circumstance of an exceptional character 
is misinterpreted into an indication of offence, and when it was 
known to the Sappers at Riiiki that the Sirmur Battalion — a 
regiment of Gmkahs commanded by Major Chailes Reid — was 
coming down from Dehra, on its way to Miiatli,* a terrible 
suspicion took possession of them ; they believed it was a hostile 
movement against themselves. When this became known to 
Baird Smith, he sent an express to Reid i equestmg him not to 
march upon Rdrki, hut to make straight for the Canal, and at 
once to embark in the boats that were waiting for him. Reid 
grasped the position at once, and acted upon the suggestion. 
Pietending that he had missed his way, he asked for a guide to 
lead him straight to the banks of the Canal, and so they 
marched on to the boats without increasing the general alarm. 
And, said Reid, Baird Smith “was right beyond doubt, and his 
good judgment and forethought may have been — indeed, I feel 
pretty sure it was— the means of saving the place and the lives 
of the ladies and children.” 

Meanwhile, the main body of the Sappers, under Major 
Fiaser, had marched into Miiath. Not without Muhn of 
some feelings of suspicion anil alarm, they had tbo U sappera. 
moved down the great Canal ; but their behaviour May 1B - 
had, on the whole, been oiderly, and when, on the 15th, they 
ai lived at their destination, there was no reason to doubt their 
fidelity. Bi ought, however, into the immediate presence of a 
large body of European troops, who had the blood of their 
slaughtered countrymen to avenge, they were in that excitable, 
inflammable state, which needs only a single spaik to draw 
forth the latent fire. It soon foil. It seems that the Com- 
mandant had promised them that they should retain charge of 
their own ammunition. Ho had no intention of bieaking faith 
with them ; but he desired that, for greater security, it should 
be stoied in a bomb-proof building, which had been placed at 
his disposal. If the object of this had been carefully explained 


* Immediately on lecoiving intelligence of the state of affairs at Mfrnlh, 
Baird Smith had wniten to Major Reid, warning him that his services 
would most probably be icquued at that place, and offering to provide boats 
for the regiment. A day or two afterwards die summons came from Head- 
Quarters. 
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to the men, they -would probably have assented -without a 
murmur. But when, on the day after their arrival, the ammu- 
nition was being conveyed to its destination, the Sipahis sus- 
pected treachery, resented the removal of the magazine, stopped 
the laden carts, and broke into open mutiny. An Afghan 
Sipahi fired his piece from behind the Commandant, and Fraser 
fell, shot through the back. Others fired at Adjutant Mansell, 
but missed him , and the Native non-commissioned officer who 
was in attendance on Fraser was killed in the affray. Having 
done this, the mutineers broke and fled, hut their victory was 
hut short-lived. A troop of the Carabineers and some Horse 
Artillery guns were let loose upon them. The greater number 
escaped ; but some fifty of the fugitives were overtaken outside 
cantonments among the sand-hills, and were killed. And so 
the Sappers and Miners, as a regiment, ceased to exist. Two 
companies, however, which were at woik in another part of 
Mirath, were disarmed and set to work on the fortification of 
the Damdamah. 

After this, there was, for a time, a lull at Mirath. The 

Ma7 15-24 destruction of the Sappers was, perhaps, regarded 

inactivity at as a cause of congratulation and a source of con- 
Mfrath, fidence, and as the advancing month brought with 
it no new alaims, and it seemed that the mutineers weie 
resolved to concentrate their strength at Dehli, and not to 
emerge thence — as people whose fighting powers were greater 
behind walls — things began gradually to assume a cheerful 
complexion, and the inmates of the Artillery School ceased to 
tremble as they talked of what was to come. But there was 
vexation in high places. The telegraph line between Mirath 
and Agi a was sometimes, if not always open; and Lieutenant- 
Governor Colvin, who never could lose sight of the fact that 
there were a battalion of English Rifles, a regiment of English 
Dragoons, and two batteries of English Artillery at Mirath, 
was constantly urging them, for God’s sake, to do something. 
Thinking, after a while, that it was quite useless to exhort 
General Hewitt to put forth any activity in such a case, Colvin 
addressed himself to Brigadier Wilson, thus virtually setting 
aside the General of Division. Nettled by thiB, Hewitt tele- 
graphed to Agia respectfully to request that the Lieutenant- 
Governor would transmit through him orders to his subordinates 
when such a step could cause no delay. But the Lieutenant- 
Governor still continued to telegraph to the Brigadier, beseeching 
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him to go out in force so as to keep open the main road and 
to prevent dangerous combinations of revolted tioops thiough- 
out the Duab. “ What plan,” he had asked, “ does Brigadier 
Wilson propose for making the Mirath force actively useful in 
checking an advance down the Du&b ? If the mutineers leave 
Dehli in force, it is plain that no wing of a corps, or even a 
single corps, could stay their march. Therefore a move in 
strength to Balandshahr seems to be the right one.” And now 
the Agra authorities continued to urge these movements, hut 
were met by protests that it would be inexpedient to divide the 
force. “The only plan,” said Wilson, “is to concentrate our 
European force, and to attack Dehli. He had consulted,” he 
said, “with all the European officers in the force, and they 
were unanimously of opinion that any movement of the force 
from Mirath would be highly imprudent without the orders of the 
Commander-in-Clnef, as it might counteract any movement that 
he might he forming ” “ To move m full strength,” he added, 
“would involve the abandonment of all the sick, women and 
children and [ ]” Then came the inevitable story that 

“the Commissariat report that they cannot snpply carriage for 
a force of half the strength ; ” and yet it was, numerically, hut 
a small force that would have taken the field.* So Colvin 
yielded the point, and no longer looked to Mirath for assistance. 

It has been shown that, as one result of the inactivity of this 
beautiful force of all arms, a belief gained ground in the adjacent 
country that the English at Mirath had all been killed to a 
man. Although the surrounding villages were swarming with 
robber-clans, who had murdered our people and sacked our 
houses, it was not until the 24th ol May, two weeks after the 
great tragedy, that a small party of our Dragoons waB sent out 
to chastise the inmates of one of these nests of Mr 34 
plunderers. On that day, for the fiist time, the ueithof 
English magistrate, Mr. JohnBton, obtained the Mr * Jobuflton - 
assi stance of troops to enable him to suppress the overflowing 
crime of the district. The village of Iktiapur was then burnt, 
and the people learnt that English soldiers were still alive in 


* In this telegraphic message it is sfntsd that the fore consisted of— 
Rifles, 700; Carubineers, mourned, 380; dismounted, 100; An illery recruits, 
uudnlled, 361 As some portion of tho efficient, and all the inefficient men 
would have been left in Mirath, the number for field-service would uot have 
exceeded 1000. 
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Mirath. But the demonstration was an ill-fated one. Tor 
Johnston, who had gone out with the troops, riding homewards 
in hot haste, when the work was done, eager tD be again actively 
employed, was fearfully injured by the falling of his horse, and 
three days afterwards expired. 

But the Mirath Brigade had now done with inaction. The 
“orders of the Commander-in-L’hief,” for which it 
Kmu had been waiting, had anived.* It had been 
supposed for some time that the road between 
Kama! and Mirath was closed ; but in the camp of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief there was an officer, equal to any difficult work, 
who volunteered to carry despatches to the latter place, and to 
hnng back the much-needed information of the state of Wilson’s 
Brigade. This was Lieutenant William Hodson, a man of rare 
energy of ehaiactei, who was then serving with the 1st (Com- 
pany’s) Fusiliers. He had been, j earB before, one of that little 
hand of pioneers who, under Heniy Lawrence, had cleared the 
way for the civilisation of the Panjab, and he had afterwards 
n^ep to the command of that famous Guide Corps, the institution 
of which had been one of the most cherished and the most 
successful projects of his accomplished chief. But, amidst a 
career of the brightest promise, a heavy cloud had gathered 
over him, and he had rejoined his old regiment as a subaltern, 
chafing under a sense ot wrong, and eagei to clear himself from 
what he declared to be unmerited imputations upon his cha- 
lacter. This gloom was upon him when General Anson, 
discerning his many fine qualities, offered him a place in the 
Department, of the Quartermaster-General, and especially charged 
him with the intelligence branch of its duties, in prosecution of 
which he was to raise a body of a hundred horse and fifty foot.f 
This was at Ambalah, to which place he had marched down 
with his regiment from Dagshai. He was soon actively at 
work. He hastened down to Earn 41, and there picking up 
some horsemen of the Jln'nd Rajah’s Contingent, rode into 
Mirath, a distance of seventy-six nules, delivered his despatches, 
took a bath, a breakfast, and a little sleep, and then rode back 
with papers for the Comniander-in-Chief. Meanwhile, the hulk 
of the Mirath Brigade was m the hustle of prepaiation for an 


* See ante, p 118. 

f This order was subsequently extended to the raising of “an entire new 
regiment ot Irregular Horse.” 
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advance, tinder Wilson, to join the column which was moving 
down from the hills to the attack of Dehli. Many then, who 
had chafed under the restraints of the past fortnight, took 
fresh heart and panted with the excitement of coming action 
In high spirits, the troops marched out of cantonments on the 
night of the 27th of May. The column consisted 
of two squadrons of the Carabineers ; a wmg of the aT 27 
light field battery ; Tombs’s troop of Hoise Aitillery; two 
eighteen-pounder guns, all manned by Europeans ; with some 
Native Sappers and Irregular Hoise. Brigadier Archdale 
Wilson commanded the force, and Mr. Hervey Wreathed accom- 
panied it as civil officer. And with them rode, at the head of 
an improvised body of Hoise, Jan Fishan Khan, the Afghan 
chief, who, unlike most of his countrymen, thought that he was 
bound to do something in return for the British pension, which 
supported him and his house.* 

The marches of the two first days were uneventful. No 
enemy appeared, and Greathed believed that the 
rebel force would not attempt to give us battle ihaYattUs 
except before the walls of Dehli. But when, on on the 
the 30th of May, Wilson’s fuico reached Grhazi- ndan 
ud-din Nagai,f near the river Hindan, there were signs of a 
ooming struggle. Flushed with success, and confident in their 
strength, the mutineeis had left their stronghold, and had come 
on to give battle to the Miratb Brigade before its junction with 
the force from Ambalah. They had planted some heavy guns 


* The feeling generally, at this time, and in some instances the conduct, 
of the Afghan pensioners, of whom there was quite a colony in Lodiinri, 
denoted the mgiatitmle of the race SeB Mr Rukctts’s lntoiesting Lodi&na 
Report, “Papers relating to the Mutiny in the Punjdb, 1857.” 

f The position is thus described by Baird Smith m the unpublished 
fragment of history, to which 1 have above referred : “ This town, of respect 
able size, and with some ancient traces ot walls, stands on the left bank of 
the Hindan, about a mile from that river. A long causeway carries the 
Grand Trunk Rond across the bioad valley, within which the stream, shrunk 
■during the scorching heats ot May to a more rivulet, wandeis m a ohnnnul of 
extreme tortuoBity, tordable both for infant iy aud artillery, though, from the 
prevalence of quioksands, the process is not altogether fice from risk of 
mishap A suspension bridge spans the stream, and on the right bank the 
causeway is covered by a toll-house, capable, if need were, of some di -fence. 
Villages, furnishing considerable moans of resistance m the r mud-walled 
houses aud narrow lanes, are scattered -at intervals along the mad, and the 
ground iu ridges of seusible magnitude on both banks, but especially on the 
right” 
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on a ridge to the right of their position, and from this point 
they opened fire upon our people Then the eighteen-pounders, 
under Light, and Scott's field battery, made vigorous answer, 
and undei their cover the British Riflemen advanced, and 
moving along the causeway, came to close quarters with the 
enemy. For some time a stubborn oonflict was maintained; 
but our Horse Artillery, under Henry Tombs, supported by the 
Carabineers, dashed to the right, crossed the Hindan, making 
light of its nigged bank and dangerous bed, and successfully 
turned the left flank of the enemy. Under the galling fire 
then poured in upon them the mutineers reeled and staggered, 
and presently broke. Some took refuge in a village, whence 
they were dnven by our Riflemen, and soon the whole body of 
the enemy were in ignominious flight towards the walls of 
Dehli. Five of thBir guns fell into our hands, and they left 
many of their fighting men behind them. Our own loss would 
have been small, hut for the explosion of an ammunition- 
waggon; not by an accident of warfare, but by an act of 
resolute and sacrificial courage on the part of one of the 
mutineers. A Sipahi of the 11th Regiment deliberately dis- 
charged his musket into the midst of the combustibles just as a 
party of the Rifles, under Captain Andrews, were gallantly 
seizing the gun to which the cart belonged. The explosion 
cost the man his life ; but Andiews and some of his followers 
were killed by it, and others were earned wounded from the 
scene.* It taught us that among the mutineers were some 
brave and desperate men, who weie ready to court instant 
death for the sake of the natioual cause. Many acts of heioism 
of this kind brighten up the history of the war, and many 
more weie, doubtless, performed, of which History has no 
record. 

The mutineers fled in hot haste to Dehli, where they were 
reviled for their disgraceful failure, and sent hack 
ay31 * reinforced, to try whether Fortune would help 
them on another day. Stimulated by promises of large rewards 
to achieve a great success in honour of the restored monarchy, 


* M The officers that night drank in solemn silence to thB memory of the 
brave deported, and flora the maimer in which the toast was pr pnaed by 
Dr Innes, the surgeon of the regiment, and rtcoived by every officer and 
member of the mess, I am sure, from his gallantry and other estimable 
qualities, that the memory of poor Andrews will br long and fondly cherished 
by them .” — Tht Chaplain's ( Mr Rotton’s ) Nairative 
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they again marched to the Hindan. That day was our Whit- 
Sunday. There was no Church parade. But the morning was 
ushered in hy the most solemn and beautiful of all our Church 
services — that of the Burial of the Dead. There was genuine 
sorrow for those who had fallen as they were laid m un- 
consecrated ground, “ a babool tree and a milestone marking the 
spot.”* Little space was then left for mournful reflections. 
It was soon known that the Sipahis were returning to the 
attack. About noon our bugles sounded the alarm. The 
enemy had taken up a position on the lidge to the right of the 
Hindan, about a mile from our advanced posts on the bridge. 
Pushing forward his guns, he opened a heavy flie upon Wilson’s 
force. This was a signal for oui advance. The Artilleiy were 
sent forward to reply to the enemy’s fire — the Bifles, with two 
of Scott’s guns, occupying the head of the bridge. The battle, 
which then raged for some two hours, was almost wholly an Artil- 
lery fight-f But Cavalry and Infantry were exposed both to the 
file of the enemy, and to the more irresistible assaults of the 
sun. It was the last day of May, one of the hottest dayB of the 
year. The fiery blasts of the summer were aggravated by the 
heat thrown fiom the smouldering embers of the burnt villages. 
The thirst of our people was intolerable. Some were smitten 
down by sun-stroke , others fell exhausted by the way ; and 
there is a suspicion that some were destroyed by water poisoned 
by the enemy 4 But, in spite of all these depressing cir- 
cumstances, Wilson’s troops drove the enemy from tneir position. 
When the fire of the mutineers had somewhat slackened, the 
Brigadier ordered a geneial advance of his force, and the 
Sipahis recoiled before it. But although they felt that they 
could not hold their giound and continue the battle, they ditl 
not fly, shattered and broken, as on the preceding day. Having 
discharged into our advancing columns a tremendous shower of 


* Chaplain’s Narrative. 

■ f “Tlie conduct of Tombs’s troop yesterday was the admiration of every 
one, for a long time they woie engaged on two sides with the enemy a 
artillery. Light then got his tvv o eighteen-pounders down to the river-bank 
and drew off the fire upon himself, and paid it back with interest .” — Jlervey 
Greathed’s Ltitm Lieutenant Perkins, of the Horae Artillery, was killed 
by a shot from one of the enemy’s guns. 

X This iB stated by Mr. Kotton, who says : K Some were sun-stricken, some 
Blain, and a few, wlxnse cruel thirst induced them to slake it wilh water 
provided by the enemy m vessels containing strong corrosive poison, were 
thuB deprmd of life.” 
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grape-sl lot, they limbered up their guns before the smoke had 
dispersed, and foil back in orderly array. Exhausted by the 
cruel heat and suffering agonies of thirst, the English soldier 
could not improve his victoiy by giving chase to the retiring 
enemy. The mutineers carried off all their guns and stores, 
and made good their retreat to Dehli. But they had been thus 
twice beaten in fair fight by infeiior numbers, and had nothing 
but their disgrace to cany back wrth them and to lay at the 
feet of their King, 

In the English camp there was great rejoicing ; and as the 
news spiead, all men were gladdened by the thought that the 
tide now seemed to have turned, and that retribution, which, 
though delayed, was certain, was now ovei taking the enemies 
of our raoe and the murderers of our people. The old stern 
courage had been again asserted and with the old results. 
Success had leturned to our ranks ; and there was special 
cause for congratulation in the fact that Wilson, with a portion 
only of the old Mirath Bngade, had been the first to inflict 
punishment on the rebels, and among them upon some of the 
very men who had pi availed against us so grievously a little 
time before. But the situation of the little force on the Hindan 
was not without its peiils. It was doubtful whether our troops, 
exhausted as they were by the work that they had done under 
that fiery sky, could successfully sustain another attaok, if, as 
was probable, the enemy should come out again from Dehli, 
and in inci eased numbers. But the month of June 
11118 ‘ came in, bringing with it no fresh assaults, but a 
welcome reiufoi cement. The Gurkah regiment, nearly five 
hundred stiong, having moved up fiotn Balamlshahr, marched 
into camp, under its gallant Commandant, Major Charles Beid. 
At fiist they weve taken for a body of the enemy marching 
upon our rear. But no soonei were they identified than the 
British troops turned out and welcomed them with lusty cheers. 

Meanwhile the Delili Field Force, under Barnard, had 
maiched down to idipur, which lies at a distance 
Movements of twelve miles from Dehli. It arnved there on 
° f Se AldB the 5 th of June, and was halted until the Mirath 
troops could come up fiom the Hindan. There 
had been some want of understanding between the commanders 
of the two forces as to the nature of the operations and the 
point of junction. It had been thought, at one time, that it 
**uuld he strategically expedient to move upon Dehli from both 
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banks of the Janmah; and after the battles of the Hindan, 
Wilson’s force had halted for orders from the chief. Those 
orders were received on the 4th of June. That evening Wilson 
commenced his march, and soon after midnight on the morning 
of the 6th he crossed the Jamnah at Baghpat. The delay was 
a somce of bitterness to the Amb&lah troops, who were furiously 
eager to fall upon the enemy. Fresh tidings of mutiny and 
murder had reached them, and the blood of officers and men 
alike was at fever heat. The impatience, however, was but 
short-lived. Wilson was now close at hand. And already the 
waiting was hearing good fruit. On the 6th the June6 
siege-tram anived. 

Oiders for the equipment of the train had been received on 
the 17th of May. On the morning of the 24th, 
the gates of the Fort were opened. The guns 
and waggons and the labouring bullocks were all 
ready. The Sipahis of the 3rd regiment at Philur had volun- 
teered to escort the train ,* and, with some troopers of the 9th 
Irregular cavalry, they now marched upon the Satlaj The 
bridge was stall passable, and the train ciossed over. Two 
hours afterwards the boats, which spanned the river, had been 
swept away by the flooding waters. But, although the Sipahis 
of the 3rd regiment, who had then the game in their hands, 
had suffered the tram to cross the bridge, it was knowu that 
they were mutinous to the core.f So when the whole line of 
ordnance was secure on the other bank of the river, it was 
quietly explained to the Sipahis of the 3rd that their services 
were no longer needed. A contingent of Horse and Foot had 
been furnished by the Bdjah of Nabhd, and it was now ready tu 
relieve the men of the suspected regiments. Under this guard 
of auxiliaries, with which the detachment of Irregulai Cavalry 


* The tram consisted of eight eighteen-pounders, four eight-inch howitzers, 
twelve five-and-a-hall inoh mortars, and lour eight-inch mortars (Norman), 
The officer m charge of the train was Lieutenant Griffith. Major Kaye 
commanded the whole detachment 

t This is an instance of what has been called the “inexplicable incon- 
sistency 9 of the Sipdlus, who so often allowed their best oppoitunities to 
escape; but Mr. Ricketts sufficiently affords a clue to it when, in las interest- 
ing Lodiand Report, he says that they were pledged in concert with others 
to a certain course of procedure, and that no temptation of immediate 
advantage could induce them to diverge from the programme. The later 
history of this corps will be found in Buok VL 
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moved forward, the train laboured on to Ambalah, which it 
reached on the 27th of May. But a new difficulty awaited it 
there; for, although the guns had arrived, they were useless 
for want of gunners- A weak company was, therefore, despatched 
from Firuzpur by bullock- train, to be afterwards strengthened 
by recruits from Mirath. Meanwhile, the position of the train 
was not without its surrounding dangers The Nasiri Battalion, 
which had been guilty of such shameful defection in the hour of 
our need, had come into Amb&lah, and the SipahiB of the 5th 
were striving to induce the Gurkahs to combine with them to 
seize the guns and to march to Dehli.* The plot, however, was 
frustrated, and the siege-train passed on safely to Head- 
Quarters.t 

On the 7th of June, amidst hearty welcomings and warm 
June 7 congratulations, the Mirath contingent marched 
juncun with gaily mto Alipur. At one o’clock on the following 
the Mirath morning they commenced the march on Dehli, 
orce ’ thirsting for the battle. Their scouts had told 
them that the enemy were stnmgly posted in front of the 
approaches to the city, resolute to contest the progress of the 
British Force. Never since the first English soldier loaded his 
piece or unsheathed his sword to smite the dark-faced, white- 
turbaned Moor or Gentu — not even when Olive’s army, a 
century before, landed in Bengal to inflict retribution on the 
perpetrators of the great crime of the Black Hole — had our 
people moved forward under the impulse of such an eager, 
burning desire to be amongst the murderers of their race, as on 
that early June morning, when Barnard’s fighting men knew 
that the mutineers of Mirath and Dehli were within their reach. 
It had been ascertained that the enemy were strongly posted, 
Infantry and Cavalry, with thirty guns, about six miles from 
Dehli, at a place called Badli-ki-Sarai, where groups of old 
houses and walled gardens, once the country residences of 
some of the nobles of the Imperial Court, supplied positions 
capable of powerful resistance.^ On this place marched 
Barnard, on the early morning of the 8th of June, along the 


* The 5th was afterwards disarmed in the presence oF two companies of 
the Fusiliers. 

f On a requisition from Major Knye a detachment of Fusiliers was sent to 
jinn the escort. The artillerymen from Firtfzptfr joined at Karnal. 

X Baird Smith 
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Grand Trunk Koad, with the river on one side, and the 
Western Jamnah Canal on the other, whilst Brigadier Hope 
Grant, with Cavalry and Horse Artillery, crossed the canal and 
moved down along its right hank with the object of taking the 
enemy in flank. 

Day was just dawning when Barnard’s columns came within 
fire of the Sipdhis’ guns. The dispositions which Junefl 
he had made for the attack were excellent, and BattlP of 
they were not frustrated by any discovery of a Badif-iu- 
mistaken estimate of the enemy’s movements. He rftU 
found the rebels where he expected to find them. Whilst 
Showers, with the First Brigade, was to attack upon the right, 
Graves, with the Second, was to lead his men against the 
enemy’s position on the left ; and Grant, on thB first sound of 
the guns, was to recross the canal by the bridge in the rear of 
the rebel camp, and to tike them in flank. The strength of 
the enemy was known to be in their Artillery. Four heavy 
guns, Money’s Horse Artillery troop, and part of Scott’s Battery, 
were sent in advance to silence their fire, but the guns of the 
mutineers were of heavier metal than our own, and it was not 
easy to make an impression on their batteries. For some time 
the Artillery had the fighting to themselves.* Officers and 
men were dropping at their guns, and for a little space it seemed 
doubtful whether they could hold their own. But the British 
Infantry now deployed into line; and the inspiring mandate 
to charge the guns went forth to the 75th. Then Herbert led 
out his noble regiment with a ringing cheer, right up to the 
enemy’s batteries, and the 2nd Europeans followed in support. 
Nothing could resist the impetuous rush of these English 
soldiers, but the rebels stood well to their guns, and showed 
that there were some resolute spirits beneath those dusky skinB, 
and that the lessons they had learnt in our camps and canton- 
ments had not been thrown away. Many fought with the 
courage of desperation, anil stood to be bayoneted at their guns. 
It was not a time for mercy ; if it was sought it was sternly 
refused. 

Meanwhile the Second Brigade, under Graves, charged the 
enemy’s position on the left, and, about the same time, Hope 


* “Light, Kaye, and Fagan, with four heavy guns, bore the brunt for 
some time, until the brigade of infantry came up and got into line/’ — Bervet/ 
Greathed's Letters.— Major Kaye was in command. 
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Grant, whose march had been delayed by the state of the roads 
along which he had advanced, appeared in the enemy's rear 
with his Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Thus the programme 
of the preceding day was acted out in all its parts, and the 
enemy, attacked on every side, had nothing left to them but 
retreat. At first, they seem to have fallen back m orderly 
array , but the Lancers, under Yule, fell upon them bo fiercely, 
and the Horse Artillery guns, though impeded by the water- 
courses opened so destructive a fire upon them, that they were 
soon in panic flight, shattered and hopeless. All the guns, and 
stores, and baggage which they had brought out from the great 
city were abandoned; and so our hist fight before Dehli ended 
in an assuring victory. 

But the day’s work was not done. Barnai d saw clearly that 
it was a gieat thing to make an impression on the enemy, not 
easily to be effaced, on the first day of the appearance of the 
Airny of Retribution before the walls of Dehli. The sun had 
risen, and the fury of the June heats was at its height. Our 
men had marched through the night, they had fought a battle, 
they werB worn and weary, and now the fierce sun was upon 
them, and there had been hut little time to snatch any sustain- 
ing food, or to abate the thirst of the Indian summer; but the 
strong spirit within them overbore the weakness of the flesh, and 
there was no demand to be made upon them by their leader to 
which they were not prepared to respond. Barnard’s soldierly 
experiences had taught him that even a force so broken as the 
advance of the enemy at Badli-ki-Sarai might rally, and that 
they might have a strong reserve. He determined, therefore, 
to push onward, and not to slacken until he had swept the 
enemy back into Dehli, and had secui ed such a position for his 
force as would he an advantageous base for future operations. 
From Badli-ki-Saiai the road diverges into two branches, the 
one a continuation of the Grand Trunk leading to the suburb of 
Sabzimandi, and the other leading to the old British Canton- 
ments. Stretching in front of these two positions, and forming, 
as it were, the base of a triangle, of which the two roads were 
the sides, was a long rocky ridge overlooking the city. At the 
point of divergence, Barnard separated his force, and sending 
Wilson with one division along the foimer road, led the other 
himself down to the Ridge. There he found the enemy posted 
in some strength with heavy guns; but another dexterous 
flank movement turned their position, and, before they could 
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change their line, the 60th Rifles, the 2nd Europeans, and 
Money’s Troop were sweeping along the Ridge: and soon 
Wilson, who had fought his way through the Sabzimandi, and 
driven the enemy from their shelter there, appeared at the other 
end, and rebels saw that all was lost. There was nothing left 
for them now but to seek safety behind the walls of the city. 
Eiom those walls their comrades, looking out towards the scene 
of action, could see the smoke and flame which pronounced that 
the Sipahis’ Lines, in our old cantonments, were on fire. That 
day’s fighting had deprived them of their shelter outside tho 
wallfi, and given us the finest possible base for the conduct of 
our future operations against the city * 

So the victory of the 8 th of June was complete, and it 
remained for us only to count what we had gained 
and what we had lost by that morning’s fighting. {SSStuI 
The loss of the enemy is computed at three hundred 
and fifty men; and they had left in our hands twenty-six guns, 
with some serviceable ammunition, which we much wanted f 


* In these first operations, as in all others, as will subsequently appear, tl o 
Sirmiir Battalion did excellent service MajDi Iteul thus describes then 
conduct on the 8th: “About one o’clock r m. we icnehed the lhdge, when I 
was dnected by General Barnard to occupy Hindu Riio’s Iioubb, wlucli is 
within twelve hundred yards of the Mori Bastion. Had just made oursclve 3 
comfortable, when the alarm was sounded In ten minutes the mutuieeitj 
were seen coming up towards Hindu Rdo’s liouso m force. I wont out with 
mv own regiment and two companies of Rifles, and drove tliem back into the 
city. This, however, was not accomplished till five pm, so that we were 
under arms for sixteen hours Heat tearful. My little fellows behaved 
splendidly, and were cheered by every European regiment. It was the only 
Native regiment with the force, and I may say eveiy eye was upon it Tlio 
Geneial was anxious to see wliat the Gift kalis could do, and if we wove to be 
trusted They had (because it was a Native regiment) doubts about us; 
but I think they are now satisfied" It is true, us slated, that the Sirmiir 
Battalion was the only Native regiment engaged on our side, but there 
weie other Native detachments The Suppers from Mnuth fought well, anrl 
were commended iu Sir H Barnard s despatch, as was also tho Contingent of 
the Jliinil Rajah. And Jan Fislian Khan, with his hot' omen, did gallant 
service. Flushed with the excitement of the battle, the Afghan chief is said 
to have declared tli^t another such day would make him a Christian 
t The statement in the text is given on the authority of Sir H. Barnard’s 
official despatch. But tho number of guns captured on tho 8th of Juno is 
set down at thirteen in Major Norman's Narrative, Major Reid’s Extracts 
from Letters and Notes, and in the “Histniy of tho Siogo of Delhi, by an 
Officer who served there,” &o. Norman has speoitiod in ilotail tho nature or 
the captured ordnance, and lie is notable fur his accuiacy. 

VOL J. t 
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Our own Iobs was small, considering the clashing character of 
the work that had been done. Four officers and forty-seven 
men were killed in the encounters of that daj T , and a hundred 
and thirty men were wounded or missing. Among those who 
received their death- wounds at Badli-ki-Sarai was the chief of 
Sir Henry Barnard’s Staff. Colonel Chester, Adjutant-General 
of the Army, was shot down, almost at the commencement of 
the action. As he lay there, in agony, with young Barnard, 
the General’s son and aide-de-camp, vainly endeavouiing to 
help him, he asked the young officer to raise his head, so that 
he might see the wound that was rending him ; and having 
seen it, lie knew that he was dying. Telling Barnard that 
nothing could be done for him, he begged his young friend to 
leave him to his fate. Then presently the spiiit passed away 
from his body , and, at sunset, all that was left of the Adjutant- 
General of the Army was laid in the grave. To the Com- 
mander of the Dehli Force this must have been a heavy loss, 
for Chester possessed all the knowledge and experience which 
Barnard lacked; and the Adjutant-Geneial was a brave soldier 
and a man of Bound judgment, and his advice, in any difficult 
conjuncture would have been wisely received with respect.* But 
Chester had risen in the Department, and the time was coming 
when departmental experience and traditionary knowledge were 
to he stripped of their splendid vestments. And History, without 
any injurious reflection upon his character, may declare that 
the incident was not all evil that in due course brought Neville 
Chamberlain and John Nicholson down to Dehli. 

But it is not by lists of killed and wounded, or returns of 
captured ordnance, that the value of the first victory before 
Dehli is to bB estimated. It had given us an admirable base of 
operations — a commanding militaiy position — open m the rear 
to the lines along which thenceforth our reinforcements and 
supplies, and all that we looked for to aid us in the coming 


* “Among the slain was unhappily Colonel Charles Chester, Adjutant- 
General of the Aimy, a brave and experience d soldier, whose loss thus eaily 
in the campaign was a grave and lamentable misfortune; for his sound 
j'udgment and npe knowledge would have been precious in council as m 
action ” — Baird Smith's unpublished Memoir. Two other officers of the Staff 
were killed, Captain C. AV Russell and Captain J. W Delanmin. The 
fourth officer wIid lost his life was Lieutenant Hanisou ol the 75th; Colonel 
Hcrbiat of that regiment was among the wounded. 
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atiu ggle, were to be brought. And great as was this gain to 
us, in a military sense, the moral effect was scarcely less ; for 
behind this ridge lay onr old < antonments, fiom which a month 
before the English had fled for their lives. On the parade- 
ground the Head-Quarters of Barnard’s Force were now en- 
camped, and the familiar flag of the Faringhis was again to be 
seen from the houses of the Imperial City. 
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BOOK V.-PROGRESS OF REBELLION IN UPPER INDIA. 

[May— July, 1857.] 

CHAPTER I. 

dANARAS AND ALLAHABAD. 

It Las teen seen that whilst Lord Canning was eagerly ex- 
horting the chiefs of the Army to move with all 
May * despatch npon Dehli, never doubting that a 
crushing blow would soon descend upon the guilty city, he was 
harassed by painful thoughts of the unprotected state of the 
country, along the whole great line of the Ganges to Allah&b4d 
and thence through the Duab to Agra. There was one Eng- 
lish regiment at Danapur , there was one English regiment at 
Agra; and besides these the whole strength of our fighting 
men consisted of a handful of white artillerymen and a few 
invalided soldiers of the Company’s European Army. And, 
resting upon the hroad waters of the Ganges, there was the 
great military cantonment of Kanhpur, with a large European 
population, a number of Sipahi regiments, and few, if any, 
white troops. To all these unprotected places on the banks of 
tbe Ganges and the Jamnah, and the more inland stations 
dependent upon them, the most anxious thoughts of the 
Governor-General were now turned, and his most earnest 
efforts directed. If the Native soldiery, who were thickly 
strewn along these lines, not only in all the military oanton- 
ments, but m all the chief civil stations, guardians alike of the 
property of our Government and the lives of our people, had 
risen in that month of May, nothing short of the miraculous 
interposition of Providence could have saved us from swift 
destruction. 
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But in all that defenceless tract of country over which, the 
apprehensions of the Governor-General were then langmg, and 
towards which he was then eagerly sending up reinforcements,, 
rebellion was for a time in a state of suspension. Whether it 
was that a day had been fixed for a simultaneous rising of all 
the Sipahi regiments, or whether, without any such concerted 
arrangements, they were waiting to see what the English 
would do to avenge their brethren slaughtered at Mirath and 
Dehli, the Native soldiery at the stations below those places 
suffered day after day to pass without striking a blow. No 
tidings of fresh disaster from the great towns, or from the 
military cantonments dotting the Gangetic provinces, followed 
closely upon the news of the capture of the Imperial City. 
But everywhere the excitement was spieading, alike in the 
Lines and the Bazaars, and it was plain that many weeks would 
not elapse without a flesh development of trouble, more dreadful, 
perhaps, than the first growth, of which he already had before 
him the record. 

A little more than four hundred miles from Calcutta, in the 
direction of the noith-west, lies the city of 
Banaras, Situated on a steep sloping hank of the Bllnfiras ‘ 
Ganges, which its buildings overhang, it is the most picturesque 
of the river-cities of Hindustan. Its countless temples, now 
beautiful and now grotesque, with the elaborate devices of 
sculptors of different ages and different schools ; its spacious 
mosques with their tall minarets grand against the sky ; * the 
richly carved balconies of its houses ; its swarming marts and 
market-places, wealthy with the produce of many countries and 
the glories of its own looms; its noble ghauts, or flights of 
landing-stairs leading from the great thoroughfares to the river- 
brink, and ever crowded with bathers and drawers of the 
sacred water; the many-shaped vessels moored against the 
river-banks, and the stately stream flowing on for ever between 
them, render this great Hindu city, even as seen by the fleshly 
eye, a spectacle of unsurpassed interest. But the interest 
deepens painfully in the mind of the Christian traveller, win 
regards this swarming city, with all its slattenly beauty, as the 
favoured home of the great Brahmanioal superstition. It is a 


* A recent writer states that it is computed that there are fourteen hundred 
and fifty-four temples and two hundred and screnty-two mosques in the ciiyv 
of Banaras . — See Sherring's “ Sac i ed City of the Hindae.'* 
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city given up to idolatry, with, in the estimation of millions of 
people, an odour of sanctity about it which draws pilgrims from 
all parts of India to worship at its shrines or to die at its ghauts. 
Modern learning might throw doubt upon the traditional an- 
tiquity of the place, but could not question the veneration in 
which it is held as the sacred city of the Hindus, the cherished 
residence of the Pandits and the Priests 

But neither sacerdotal nor scholastic influences had softened 
the manners or tempeied the feelings of the people of Banaras.* 
Theie had always been something more than the average 
amount of discontent and disaffection among the citizens ; and 
now in the summer of 1857 this was increased hy the high 
price of provisions — always believed to he one of the curses of 
British rule.f And there was anothei source of special danger. 
Some of the most disreputable members of the Delili Family 
had been long resident at Banaras, where they had assumed all 
the aiis of the Imperial Family, and persistently endeavoured 
in secret to sow resentment in the city again Bt the English. 
These wretched Mughul Princes, it was not doubted, would he 
well disposed in such a conjuncture, to foment rebellion among 
the Sipahis , and it was scarcely less probable that the State 
prisoners — Sikhs, Mara th as, Muhammadans, and others, who 
had been made to find an asylum in Banaras, would find ample 
means of gratifying tli8ir love of intrigue in dangerous efforts 
against the power that had brought them to the dust. 


* The population of Banaras is estimated at about two hundred thousand, 
of which an unusually large proportion are Hindus. The author of the 
“Red Pamphlet" computes the number at three hundiBtl thousand, and 
Macaulay rhetorically amplifies it into “ half a million." In May, 1857, Mi 
Tucker, the Commissionei, writing to Loid Canning, speaks of "tile huge 
bigoted city of Benares, with a hundred and eighty thousand of the worst 
population in the country.” This is probably ratlioi under the number, but 
it is to be remembered that there is in Bandras always an immense floating 
population of pilgrims from other provinces. [In 1873, tho population of the 
Bandras division numbered 5 600,01)0 souls. That of the city varied greatly, 
but, in 1856, it was roughly computed at 300,000 souls — G. B. M ] 
t "The city, always the most turbulent in India, was now the more 
dangerous from the severity with which the high price of oom pressed upon 
the poorer classes, the Piirbiali Sipdhis, who had been more or loss restless 
since the beginning of March, now publicly called on their gods to deliver 
them from the Faunglus, clubbed together to send messengers westward for 
intelligence, and, finally, sent away their Guni (priest), lest, as they said, in 
the troubles which were coming, he should suffer any hurt.” — itepori of 
Mr, Taylor, Officiating Jomt-Magisti ate. 
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At a distance of about three miles, inland, from the city of 
Banaras, is the suburb of Sikioli. There was 
the English military cantonment— there weie the cSftonment. 
Couits of Law and the great G-aol— the English 
Church and the English Cemeteiy— the Government College — 
the several Missionary Institutes — the Hospitals and Asylums 
— the Public Gardens, and the piivate residences of the Euro- 
] ean officers and their subordinates. The military force con- 
sisted of half a company of European Artillery and three 
Native legiments These weie the 37th Regiment of Native 
Infantry, the Sikh Regiment of Lodiana, and the 13th Regi- 
ment of Irregular Cavalry — in all, some two thou>and men, 
watched by some thirty English gunners. The force was com- 
manded by Biigadier George Ponsonby.* He was an officer of 
the Native Cavalry, who fifteen years before, in the affair of 
Parw&n-darah — that charge, which was no charge, and which 
was at once so heroic and so dastardly— had covered himself 
with gloiy. The names of FrasBr and Ponsonby, who flung 
themselves almost alone upon the hoi semen of Dost Muhammad, 
will live as long as that great war is remembered, and will be 
enshrined in the calendar of our English heroes. In spite of 
those fifteen yeais, the incident was still fresh in men’s minds 
in India, and there was confidence in the thought that Pon- 
sonby commanded at Bauaias. 

There other good soldiers also were assembled ; and civilians 
too, with the best corn age of the soldier and more 
than his wonted wisdom. Mr. Henry Carre 
Tucker— one of a family famous alike fur courage 
and for capacity — was Commissioner of Bandras. Mr. Frederick 
Gubbins, who, some time before, us Magistrate, had acquired by 
a grand display of eneigy in a local crisis an immense as- 
cendency over the minds of the people, was now the Judge. 
Mr. Lind was the Magistiate of Banaras. It is impossible to 
over-rate their exertions.f As soon as the fatal news arrived 


* In the eaily part of May, Ponsonby hud not taken command. Colonel 
Gordon tlien commanded the station 

t l * Tiie magistiate and judge (Messrs. Lind and Gubbins) exerted them- 
selves with great skill to maintain the peace of the city; nuw patrolling with 
purties of Sowars, now persuading Bany, ills to lower the price of com. now 
listening to the talcs of spies, who repotted clearly the state of feoling m tho 
city, and told the minds of the Sipalua far more truly than the offioois in 
command . 7 ’ — Mr Taylor '» Report. 
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from Mirath and Pt-hli, they saw clearly the danger whioh 
"beset them, and the work whioh lay before them, to pre- 
serve onr old supremacy in such a place. The crisis was 
one which demanded that the civil and military authorities 
should take counsel together. Warned "by the wholesale 
"butcheries of Miratli and Dehli, they deemed it a point of 
essential urgency that there should he a common understanding 
as to the place of resort for women and childien and non-com- 
batants m the e\ent of a sudden sui prise or alarm. A council, 
therefore, was held ; but it would seem that no definite plan of 
action was formed. On the following day two military officeis 
called upon Mr. Lind, with a proposal that greatly Btartled him. 
One was Captain William Olpheits, commanding the Artillery, 
an officer of good lepule, "brave as a lion, but of uncertain 
temper, who had served under Williams of Kars, in the auxiliary 
operations connected with the Crimean War. The other was 
Captain Watson, of the Engineers. Their opinions were 
entitled to be received with respect ; but when they suggested 
the propriety of an immediate retreat to the strong fortress of 
Chan&r (eighteen miles distant from Ban&ras), Mr. Lind re- 
sented the proposal, and said that nothing would induce him to 
leave his post. When his visitors had taken their departure, 
the Magistrate hastened to Mr Gubbins, and, returning to his 
his own house with the JudgB, was presently joined by Mr. 
Tucker and by Colonel Gordon, who temporarily commanded 
the station. Olpherts and Watson had intimated that Gordon 
had approved the plan of retieat to Chanar; but when in 
answer to a question, which he put to Mr. Gubbins, the civilian 
said, “I will go on my knees to you not to leave Bdn&rasl” 
Gordon promptly answered, “I am glad to hear you say so. I 
was persuaded against my will.” M r. Tucker had never doubted 
that it was then duty to stand fast.* So it was resolved that 


* Mr. Tuylor. however, in his official narrative, says* “They both (Lind 
and Gubbins) returned to Mr Lind’s house to discuss the bed; means of 
operation, and weie soon joined by Mr. Tucker, the Commissioner, and 
Colonel Gordon When the tormer alluded to the plan (the letreat to Chan&r) 
in terms which seemed to imply he approved it Mr Lmd condemned it most 
strongly.” &c\, &c It is possible that for “ foimer ” we should read “ latter,” 
In a letter befoie me (May 19), addressed to Lord Canning, Mr. Tucker says: 
“ One officer of high rank und much experience recommended that we should 
m<ike a night much, anti shut ourselves up in Chati&r Colonel Gordon, 
commanding the station, Mr, Gubbins, the judge, and Mr. Lint 1 , tbe magis* 
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no sign of anxiety should he made manifest, either to the 
soldiery or to the people , that every one should remain in his 
own home, as in quiet times, and that theie should be no open 
display of arming, or any other symptom of distiust. But in 
the event of a sndilen rising either of the s ddiery or of the 
people, all the Christian residents not engaged in suppressing 
it were to seek refuge in the Mint. 

And so the daily goings on of social life fell back again into 
the old groove; and some even found, in the 
prospect before them, causes Df increased hopeful- 
ness and bountiful anticipations of a pleasure- 
laden future. Were there not European troops coming up 
fiorn Danapur and Calcutta, and would there not be gay doings 
at Banaras? Those whose duty it was to know what was 
going on in the sui rounding country, heard this careless talk 
with something of a shudder, but wisely refrained from saying 
anything to dash the cheerfulness of the talkeis “My game, ’ 
wrote the Commissioner to the Governor-General, “is to keep 
people in good spirits; so I keep my bad news to myself, and 
ciiculate all the good.” Meanwhile, he and his colleagues 
weie doing all that could be done, without noise or excitement, 
to restore confidence alike to the soldiery and to the towns- 
people. It was no small thing to supply an antidote to the 
famine-pi ices which were then ruling in the markets of the 
city, and this might be done, so far at least as the evil bore 
upon the soldiery, without interfering with the privileges of 
the sellers. So the Commissioner guaranteed, on the part of 
Government, that for every rupee paid by the Sipahis for their 
dtah, a ceitain number of pounds, as in ordinary times, should 
be given, whilst the Judge and the Magistrate went about in 
the city endeavouring (and with good succet-s) to convince the 
chief importers of grain that it would be sound policy in the 
end to keep down theii puces to the normal rates/* These 


trate, unanimously agreed with me that to show any open distrust in ting 
manner would cause a panic, the bazaars would be closed, and both the truops 
and the city would be up ag.unst us. Wc, therefore, decerimuod to face the 
danger without moving a muscle.” 

* “I guaranteed Potioonby yestorday m issuing Stall to the troops at six- 
teen airs, and trust you will bear mo out. It is ill talking to a hungry man. 
All the bazaars are open, but very naturally the grain-Bellers ore apprehensive, 
and raising their prices. Grubbins anil Lind lmve been in the city all the 
morning trying to show the principal importers tlie good pnliuy of keeping 
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things had a good effect; but the utter weakness of the 
European force m Banaras stared these brave and sagacious 
men in the face at every turn, and they felt that, under Provi- 
dence, nothing could save them until the arrival of succour, 
except the calmness and confidence of their demeanour in th.B 
hour of danger. “ So great is my confidence,” wrote the Com- 
missioner, “that I have not a single weapon, beyond a heavy- 
handled riding-whip, in my possession. In dealing with a 
parcel of children, which Sipahis and all Natives are, moral 
force goes a great way.” And it should be noted here, as an 
encouraging symptom, that about this time all the Sikh Sirdars, 
then prisoners at Banaras, offered their services to Mr. Tucker 
— and it was believed in good faith — -to act as a body-guard to 
him, and to protect his housB. 

And the confidence thus felt — which in the breasts of some. 
First arrival at ^ eas *» was a sustaining trust in the overflowing 
of reinforce- mercy of God — was made manifest before all the 
mmts. people of Banaras, by a practical illustration of a 
ay24, lemarkable kind. On the 24th of May, a detach- 
ment of forty-four men of the 84th Queen’s, who had been 
pushed up by the Governor- General by dawk, ainvBd from 
Ohinsurah, near Calcutta. This reinforcement would have 
more than doubled the reliable military strength on which the 
security of the English at Banaias was to depend. Prom every 
station along the great line of country between Dehli and 
Calcutta had come the despairing cry, “For Gud’s sake send us 
Europeans ! ” And now that this help had come to the first of 
the great undefended stations — small, it is true, in numbers, 
but still at such a time an immense relief and reinforcement to 
the little band of Christian men, who were trusting in God, 
and maintaining a bold front before their fellows — they be- 
thought themselves of others who were in greater need than 
themselves, and suffered the welcome detachment to pass on to 
K&nhpiir ; and that too at a tune when they seemed to be in 
their greatest peril. For news had just come that the 17th 


down prices as much as possible ” — Mr E C Tucker to Ijord Canning , May< 
23, 1857. “Through the exertions of Mr Gubbins, assisted by Mr Lind, and 
his influence with the wealthy merchants, the price of gram in the Bazaar 
has fallen from twelve or thirteen sfis to fifteen siis (for the rupee). This is 
a great tnumph of confidence, and 1ms rensauiei the multitude wonderfully.” 
— The Same to the Same, May 26, 1857. 
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Regiment, at Azamgarh, some sixty miles distant, was on the 
verge, if not in the full stream, of open mutiny, and the 
Bam&ras regiments seemed only to he waiting for a signal from 
their comrades in the neighbourhood. Still they thought more 
of others than of themselves. Sir Henry Lawrence had written 
earnestly to urge upon them the great need of Kanhpur, where 
General Wheeler was thieateneil by a dangerous enemy; and 
so Ponsonby and Tucker, taking council together, determined 
to let the succour which had been sent to them puss on to the 
relief of others. “Gordon,” wrote the Commissioner, “thinks 
that we have run too great a nsk in sending on at once the 
parties of the 84-th, whom you sent on to us by dawk ; but Sir 
Henry Lawrence wrote to me so urgently to send every man 
who could be spared, that Ponsonby and I concurred in thinking 
that it was our duty to run some risk here, and stretch a point 
for the relief of Kanhpur. Besides, we argued that nothing 
could show better to the suspected 37th Regiment than that 
when we had got Europeans fiom Calcutta, and placed our 
guns in safety, we did not caie to detain, but sent them on 
straight to join the tioops collecting above. This is a real 
mark of confidence in the Sipahis and in ourselves. 

Besides, it will do good at Allahabdd, and along ^ a y 2j - 2t - 
the road, to see Europeans moving up, pariy after party, so 
fast. So if anything does happen to Banaras before other 
Europeans join, your lordship must excuse the despatch of 
these forty-four men as an enor of judgment on the right side.” 
Other Europeans had been expected from Ddnapur, but scarcely 
had the men of the 84th been pressed forward, when tidings 
came that the detachment of the 10th from Damipur, which had 
been proceeding upwaids to the relief of Banaras, had “stuck 
fast at Chapra.” “So all hopes fur the present,” it was added, 
“from that quarter are gone.” “Bravo Biigacber Ponsonby,” 
continued the Commissioner, “ calls the failure of tho l)undpur 
relief ‘ a slight contretemps, somewhat unpleasant, but it cannot 
be helped.’ I am glad we did not know of it yesterday evening, 
as it might have prevented the despatch of the forty-four men 
to Kanhpur.” But, next day, when further reinforcements 
arrived, they were all burned onward to Kdnhptir. “I had 
another telegram this morning ” wrote Mr. Tucker to Lord 
Canning on the 27th, “ from Sir Henry Lawrence, bogging mo 
to spare no expense in hurrying up European aid. We send 
up all the men we get from Calcutta. Thirty-eight more will 
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go this evening. We do not keep one for oniselves.” Even 
the detachment of the 10th from Danapur was to he sent on 
“the moment it arrives.” “Your lordship may feel assured,” 
added the Commissioner, [1 that nothing will be left undone to 
insure the quickest possible relief to Kanhpur. I have let Sir 
H. Wheeler know what we are doing to relieve him, as Hope is 
half the battle.” 

Thus, already, was the great national courage of the English 
beginning to take many shapes. Whilst some, 

Diversities girding up their loins, were eager to anticipate 

of English danger and to strike at once, smiting everywhere, 

nul,1II,od hip and thigh, like the grand remorseless heroes 
of the Old Testament, others were fain to oppose to the mass 
of rebellion that was surging upwards to the surface, the calm 
impassive fortitude of patient resolution, born of an abiding 
faith in God. Men of different temperaments and different 
convictions then wrought or waited according to the faith that 
was in them, with self-devotion beyond all praise. There was 
need of stienuous action in those days; but there was need 
also of that calm confidence which betrays no sign of misgiving, 
and the very quietude of which indicates a consciousness of 
strength. Eestricted sympathy and narrow toleration are 
among the manifestations of our national character, not less 
than the broad many-sided courage of which I have spoken ; 
and therefore it has happened that sometimes rash judgments 
have been passed by men incapable of understanding other 
evidences of bravery than those which their own would put 
forth in similar crises. But it may be easier to go out to battle 
with death than quietly to await its coming The energy that 
stimulates the one is less rare than the patience that inspires 
the other. But this quiet courage must be content to wait for 
quiet times to be estimated at its true worth.* 

* How utterly free the Commissioner was from the least leaven of official 
jealousy, and how eager he was to do justice and to get justice done to his 
colleagues, may be seen m the following extracts from lottos written by him 
to Loid Canning: “Mr F. Gubbin3 is a very superior man, and will make a 
model commissioner. I feel very thankful to have such a coadjutor here to 
make up for ray own great deficiencies ” And in anothci letter the Commis- 
sioner says . “ Mr. Ghibbina is carrying on the woik in tin's district most ene> 
geticully. Under the blessing of Providence, he has been the means of 
tecuung great peace and qmet in the city and neighbourhood.” And again : 
'* I hope your lordship will find time for a letter of hearty thanks to Mr, F. 
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Henry Tucker was a Christian gentleman, m whom the high 
courage of our race took this latter form. He 
went about, fearless and confident, saying to him- H ^ k ° r ” e 
self, “The Lord is my lock, my fortress, and my 
deliverer; the God of my rock, in Him will I tiu4. He is my 
shield and the horn of my salvation , my high tower, and my 
refuge; my Saviour.”* And in this abundant, overflowing 
confidence and resignation he Eeemed to despise all human 
means of defence, and almost to lvgaid defensive efforts — 
“secondary means” — as a betrayal of want of faith in the 
Almighty. “ Rather against Ponsonby’s and my wish,” he 
wrote to the Governor- General, “but by the advioe of Messis 
Gubbins and Lind, and at the entieaty of the European 
residents, arms and ammunition have, this day, been issued out 
to all who require them. I hope that it will make their minds 
easy, and that*they will rest quiet I am so thankful we have 
no place for defence here. We have nowhere to run to, so must 
stand firm — and hitherto there has not been one particle of 
panic and confusion.” And he said that if the enemy came he 
would go out to meet them with a bible in his hand, as David 
had gone out to meet Goliath with a pebble and a sling. IIo 
rode out in the most exposed places, evening after evening, with 
his daughter, as in quiet times ; and when some one suggested 
to him that the hat which he wore, being of a peculiar 
character, would clearly indicate the Commissioner, and afford 
a mark for a lebel shot, he said that he was as safe in one head- 
dress as in another, and had no thought of a change. 

Language and action of this kind might be regarded as more 
imbecility. It is not strange, indeed, that a man of Hr. 
Tucker’s character was described as an amiable enthusiast 
quite unequal to the occasion , for his courage was not of the 
popular type, and his character not intelligible to the multi- 
tude. But, even looked upon in the light of mere human 
wisdom, the course which was favoured by the Bantiras Com- 
missioner had much, at that time, to recommend it. For as 
the absolute weakness of the European community, with only 

Gubbins fnr his beautiful police Arrangements and arcneral exertions, in which 
Mr. Linil has aided greatly. [There is no doubt but that the strong charac- 
ter of Mr. F. Gubbins dominated the situation and impressed itself upon all 
with whom he came in contact — G. B. M ] 

* He wrote to Lord Canuing that the 22ml chapter of Samuel II. (which 
ooutams these words) had been k 4 their stand-by. 7 
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thirty effective soldiers to defend them, forbade any sncoessful 
resort to arms, it was sound policy thus to preserve a quietude 
of demeanour, significant of confidence — confidence both in our 
own security and in the loyalty of those who surrounded and 
who might have crushed us in an hour.* In continual com- 
munication, not only with Lord Canning at Calcutta, hut with 
the chiefs of all the great stations, as Danapur, Kanhpur, 
Lakhnao, and Agra, Henry Tncker knew what was being done 
m some quarters, and what was needed in others, to meet the 
difficulties of the crisis. He knew that help was coming from 
below; and that if rebellion were smouldering either in the 
Lines or in the City, the longer it could be left to smoulder, 
before buisting into a blaze, the better. The confiding policy 
was the temporising policy Those who best knew the cha- 
racter of the Bengal Sipahi, knew that a vague fear, more 
impressive for its very vagueness, was driving thousands into 
rebellion; and that the best way to keep things quiet was to 
do nothing to excite or to alaim. And so the month of May 
wore on, and European reinforcements came from below ; hut, 
in spite of the great temptation to retain them, Tucker and 
Punsonby had strength to send them onward to succour others. 
They knew that they were exposing themselves to the re- 
proaches of their comrades; hut they felt that they could bear 
even this. “ You and I,” wrote Ponsonby to the Commissioner, 
“ can bear much in such a cause. To aid the distressed is not 
so very wuked.” 

The high hearing of the chief officers at Banaias excited the 
admiration of the Governor-General. And in the 

Encouragement midst of all his urgent duties — his pressing cares 

(Smmg r(1 and anxieties — Lord Canning found, or made, 
time, to write letters of stirring encouragement to 
all, of whose good deeds he had amplB assurance Whether 

* I do not wish it to be mferreil fiom ibis that I think the serving out of 
aims and ammunition to the Emopean residents was a mistake; but I can 
appreciate Mr Tucker’s motives, and undeiatand his retisous for inscribing 
“ Thorough” on his policy of inaction. It will be seen presently that Lord 
Canning, though he admired the calm confidence of Mr. Tucker, sided with 
Mr Grubbms m this matter, and I do not doubt that he was right [I can 
only repeat, from knowledge acquiiedon the spot that 111 all that concerned 
the policy pursued atBandres m those days Mr. F. Gubbins took the load. 
But for him there would have hem no ruling mind to guide the crisis. No 
one admitted this more frankly than Mr. Tucker himself.— G. B. M ] 
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the well-doer were a General Officer, a Civil or Political Com- 
missioner, or a young regimental subaltern, Lord Canning 
wrote to him, with his own hand, a letter of cordial thanks, 
full of frank kindliness, which braced up the recipient to new 
exertions and made him ever love the writer. He knew the 
effect at such a time of prompt recognition of good service, and 
he felt that such recognition, under the hand of secretaries, 
public or private, would lose half its influence for good. He 
had a wonderful grace of letter-writing ; and there are many 
now who treasure up, as their most cherished possessions, the 
few expressive lines, warm from the heait, in whioh, amidst 
dangers and difficulties that might well have excused graver 
omissions, the Governor-General poured forth his gratitude to 
his subordinates for good aid of any kind — for wise counsel, 
for fertility of resource, for active heroism, or for patient 
courage. 

Thus, on the 23rd of May, he wrote to Mr. Tucker: “Although 
it represents a most critical state of things at Ban&ras, it satis- 
fies me that the crisis is met with calm courage, based upon 
that which alone is the foundation of true courage, and that 
events as they arise will be dealt with temperately, firmly, and 
with sound judgment. You have, indeed, a precious stake 
upon the issue. I sympathise deeply with your family. If 
they need to be assured of it, I beg you to tell them that not 
an hour has been, or will be, lost in sending aid to Bandras, 
and wherever else it may be most urgently required. . . . 
Come what may, do not fear any aspeisions or misrepresenta- 
tions. No one shall be ignorant how nobly the authority of 
our Government, and the honour and dignity of Englishmen, 
has been upheld at Banaras.” And to Mr. Gubbins he wrote, 
a week afterwards, saying : “ If I had more leisure 
for writing letters, I should not have left yon so ay30 ‘ 
long without a word of thanks for your admirable and most 
judicious exertions. I know from Mi. Tucker’s letters and 
messages, and also fiom other quarters, how much is due to 
you and to Mr. Lind, and I beg yon both to believe that I am 
most grateful for it. You have all had a difficult game to play 
— if ever there was one ; and your success has been hitherto 
complete. I pray that you may carry it through. You have 
done really good service in the Bazaars, in obtaining a reduc- 
tion of the price of grain.” And he then added, with reference 
to the difference of opinion which had prevailed respecting the 
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arming of the Europeans, “I think you quite right in recom- 
mending that arms should not be refused to the Euiopeans, 
who desired them. Your self- confidence has been made quite 
plain by the calm front you have already shown to all danger , 
and I do not believe that any of the advantages thereby gained 
will be sacrificed by the adoption of a common-sense precaution, 
which does not necessarily imply mistrust of those more imme- 
diately around you, when, as is too surely the case, there is 
abundance of danger at a little distance.” * 

But although outwardly there was fair piomise of continued 
tianquillity, as the month of May came to a close 
June, 1857, a cr i s is was, indeed, approaching. The birth of 
T1 ^ng!ih at June was ushered in by the familiar work of the 
incendiary. A line of Sipahis’ huts recently 
vacated was fired, and it was found that the wretched scum of 
Dehli royalty were in close communication with the incen- 
diaries. Then news came that the Sipalii regiment at Azam- 
garh, sixty miles off* had revolted. This was the 17th Kegi- 
ment, under tli e command of Major Burroughs. It had been 
believed all along to be tainted, for it had been brigaded with 
the 19th and 34th, which had been ignominiously disbanded, 
and it was known that some of the men of the former were 
harboured in its Lines. Its insolence had been manifested 
unchecked, for Burroughs was not equal to the occasion ; and, 
although the Magistrate, Home, had himself addressed the 
Sipahis, and otherwise striven to keep them true 
Hay-June ^ their salt, the evil influences had prevailed, so 
that before the end of the month the men of the 17th were ripe 
for revolt. j* It happened that just at this critical moment they 
scented the spoil. The rattle of the rupees was heard in the 
distance. A treasure-escort was coming in fiom Gorakhpur, 
under charge of a company of the 17th Sipahis and Borne 
horsemen of the 13th Irregular Cavalry, and this was to have 
been despatched, with the surplus treasure of Azamgarh, to 
Bandras, under command of Lieutenant Palliser, who had been 
sent from the latter place with a detachment of the 13th to 


* MS Correspondence of Lord Cunning 

+ Un May 24, when some men impudently rejected extra cartridges which 
weie served out lo them, and afterwards vulently assaulted a Nati\e officer, 
Major Burroughs found himself too weak to punish. 
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escort it. Five lakhs of rupees had come from Grorakhptir, and 
two lakhs were added to it at Azamgarh; seventy 'thousand 
pounds in the hard blight coin of the country, and thiB was 
now in the grasp of the Sipahis. The temptation was more 
than they could resist. So they rose and loudly declared that 
the treasure should not leave the station. This stern resolution, 
however, seems to have been lulled for a time, i ' ' 

and on the evening of the 3rd of June, the l wue .'\ 
treasure-escort maiched out from Azamgarh. It was felt, 
however, that the danger had not been escaped, and that at 
any moment the Sipahis might bieak into open rebellion. The 
officers and their wives weie dining at the mess of the 17tli, 
when all their anxieties were confirmed by the well-known 
warning voice of the guns. Jt was plain that the firing was in 
the direction of the parade-ground. A beating of drams was 
soon heard ; and no words were needed to express the assurance 
of all that the Sipahis had risen.* There was then a scene of 
confusion, which it is not easy accurately to describe. The 
ladies and non-combatants hurried off to the Kachahri, which 
had been fortified by the Magistrate and his colleagues, and 
theie bairicaded themselves. Meanwhile the Sipahis, having 
shot their Quartermaster and their Quai termaster-Sei geant,| 
but, with the strange inconsistency of conduct which distin- 
guished all their movements, having spared and, indeed, pi o- 
tected the rest of their officers, hurried after the treasure-escort 
to seize the coin on the road to Bandras. And with them went 
the myrmidons of the Police-force, which Horne had made vast 
efforts to strengthen for the protection of the gaol, but which 
had displayed its zeal in the hour of onr trouble by releasing 
the piisoners, and giving up the houses of the English to 
plunder and conflagration. 

When they swarmed down upon him, all armed and accoutred 
and eager for the spoil, Palliser found that he was helpless. 
The troopers of the 13th Irregulars weie wavering. They were 
not so far gono in rebellion as to desire the death of their 
officers, but a strong national sympathy restiaincd them from 
acting against their countrymen. The officers, therefore, wore 


* There were two post guns stationed at Azumgaih. Those the mutineers 
seized at the commencement of the outbreak. They were afterward* taken 
mto Ouilli, 

f Lieutenant Hutchinson and Quartermaster- Sergeant Lewis 
VOL. II. %£ 
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saved. But the treasure was lost. The Sipahis of the 17th * 
earned it back to Azamgarh, whilst the Irregulars escorted 
their officers on to Banaras. Meanwhile, the European residents 
of the former place had fled to Gli&zipur ; and when the Sipahis 
returned to their old station, they found all European authority 
gone, and the official functionaries, civil and military, swept 
out of it to a man. So, flushed with success, they marched off 
to Eaizabad in military array, with all the pomp and panoply 
of war. 

When news of these events reached Banaras, crusted over in 
the first instance with some exaggerations, it was 
T b&SjS at pl a i n that the hour was approaching when tran- 
June 4, is*57, quillity could no longer be maintained. But the 
vigorous activity of Gubhins and the calm com- 
posure of Tucker, holding rebellion in restraint whilst succours 
were far off, had already saved Banaras ; for now fresh rein- 
forcements were at hand, and with them one who knew well 
how to turn them to account. After despatching his men, as 
has been already told,f by the lailway to Raniganj, Colonel 
Neill had made his way, by train and horse-dak, 
to Ban&ras with the utmost possible despatch, 
eager to avenge the blood of his slaughtered 
countiymen. And with this Madras Colonel came the first 


* It is stated on the authority of Lieutenant Constable of the 17th, that 
the Sipahis “beliaved with lomantic courtesy” “They formed a square 
round then officers, and said that they not only would not touch, but would 
protect them, only that there were some of the mutineers who had sworn the 
death of particular officers, and therefore they begged the whole party to take 
to their carnages and be off at once f But how are we to get our carriages ? ’ 
said they, ‘seeing that they are scattered all through the station ’ ‘Ah, we 
will frteli them,’ said the Sip&his ; and so they did, and gave the party an 
escort for ten miles out of the station on the road to Ghazipur. It 1ms been 
remarked that to complete the romance they ought to have offered the officers 
a month's pay out of the treasure they WBre plundering ” — Annals of the 
Indian Rebellion, Part IV This is somewhat inconsistent with the statement 
(Red Pamphlet ) that the Sipahis of th.B 17lh implored the Irregulars to slay 
their officers, “appealing to religion, nationality, love of money, even offering 
£5,000 for each head” These m consistencies, however, weie fast becoming 
gammon phenomena [The author of the Red Pamphlet received his informa- 
tion from an officer on the spot It is possible that there were two parties 
among ttie revolted Sipahis.— G. B M] 

+ Ante, p. 98. 
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assertion of English manhood that had come from the South to 
the rescue of our people in the Gangetic provinces. Leading the 
way to future conquests, he came to strike and to destroy. He 
was one of those who wisely thought fiom the first, that to 
strike promptly and to strike vigorously would be June 
to strike mercifully; and he went to the work unB 4 
before him with a stern resolution not to spare. Both fiom 
the North and from the South, at this time, the first great 
waves of the tide of con quest were beginning to set in towards 
the centres of the threatened provinces. Eiom one end of the 
line of dangei, Canning, and from the other, Lawrence, was 
sending forth his succours — neither under-estimating the mag- 
nitude of the peril, but both confident of the final result. Jt 
was the work of the latter, as will be told hereafter, to rescue 
Dehli, whilst the former was straining every effort to secuie 
the safety of Banaias, Allahabad, Agra, Kanhpui, Lakhnao, and 
other lesser places dependent upon them And now assistance 
had really come to the first of these places A detachment of 
Madras Fusiliers was at Banaras, and the men of the 10th Foot, 
from Hanapur, whose arrival had been delayed by an accident, 
had also made their appearance. It vias determined, therefore, 
that the Sipaliis should be disarmed 

But a question then arose as to the hour of disarming. The 
first idea was, that the regiment should be paiaded 
on the following morning, and that then the 
several companies, aftei an assuimg explanation, 
should he called upon to lay down their arms. But there were 
those in Banaras, to whom the thought of even an hour’s delay 
was an offence and an abomination. When work of this kind 
is to be done, it should be done, they thought, promptly. 
Stimulated by the intelligence from Azamgaih, and suspecting 
what was in store for them, the Sipahis might rise before 
morning, and then all out councils and cautions would be vain 1 . 
The chief command was m Ponsonby’s hand', and it was ior 
him to give the word for disarming. It appears that Colonel 
Gordon, who had ascertained that the more turbulent spirits of 
the oity were in communication with the Sipaliis, accompanied 
the Brigadier to the house of the Commissioner to consult with 
him. Tucker suggested that they should call on Gubbms , so 
/they went to the Judge’s residence, and there they received. 
amplB confirmation of the reports which Goulon had heard. 
Soon afterwards they met Colonel Neill, who was eager foT 
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immediate action ; * and, after some discussion, the Brigadier 
consented to hold a parade at five o’clock, and at once to proceed 
to the work of disarmament. 


* The circums'ances condnoing tD this change of plan have been variously 
stated. Mr. Tayloi, iu his official report, already quoted, says : “It appears 
that as Bngadiei Ponsonby was returning home after the Council, he met 
Colonel Neill, who recommended him to disaim the corps at once Disre- 
garding all other consideration, he hurned to the painde-ground.” But in a 
letter before me, written by Brigadier Ponsonby m July, that nffii-ei states 
that, u On the 4th of June Li euten ant- Colon ei Goidon, commanding the 
regiment of Lodi6n&, called and informed me that he had reason to believe 
the men of tlm 37th Native Infantry were entering into a conspiracy with 
some of the bad characters of the city, in view to the subversion of the 
British power mBanaras. After some conversation on the subject, in which 
I ascertained from the Lieutenant-Colonel lhat he considered that he could 
rely on the fidelity of his own legiment. we agreed to go together to the Com- 
missioner, Mr Tucker, and to acquaint him with w hat had been communi- 
cated. We pioceeded to Mr Tucker, and on broaching the subject Dt our 
■visit, he proposed that we should go to Mr. F Gubbms, who lived close at 
hand, and we did so Mr. Gubbins, it appeared, had heard from his spies 
that' which i ot only confirmed Colonel Gordon’s report, but gave much more 
detailed mfomuitiou us to the Beciet proceedings of the men of the 37tli 
Native Infantry. Colouel Neill came in while Mr. Gubbms was speaking, 
and soon afteiwaids the Bngade-Major. Captain Dodgson, entered to repoil 
that the treasure, which was du its way from Aizamgarh to Banfiraa under a 
guard of fifty men of the Irregular Cavalry, had been plundered by thB 17th 
Native Infantry— the guard of the Irregulars having connived at the deed. 
It w?ls immediately felt that this circumstance, occuumg in such dote 
proximity to Bunaras, rendered the adoption at once of some strong measures 
imperative, and Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon pioposed the disarming of the 
37th Native Infantry, to which I acceded. There was some discussion as to 
whether this should be attempled at once, or at ten a in on the following day. 
Mr Gubbms having expressed his opinion that emissaries from the 17th 
Native Infantiy would soon be in, Bandras, it was settled to disarm the 37th 
at five o’clock, and it being now past fom, it was also arranged to' keep the 
measure as quiet as possible in order that the regiment might not be on ita 
guild" Nothing can be more distinct than this. But Colonel Neill, with 
equal distinctness, deolaies that Ponsonby and Gordon called upon him, and 
that he {Neill) recommended the afternoon parade. In his official despatch 
lipjsays: “Brigadier Ponsonby consulted with me about taking the muskets 
from the 37th, leaving them their side-arms He proposed waiting until the 
following morning to do this I urged its being done at once, to which he 
.igieed, and left my quarters to make his arrangements.” In his private 
journal, too, he records that, “ The Brigadier called on me at three p m with 
Colonel Gordon of the Sikhs, informing me of the mutiny of the 17th nt 
Azamgarh . . vory undecided would put ofi‘ every thing until to- 

rnoirow I speak out, and urge him to act at once, which he unwillingly 
agrees to „ . . tlie Em opeans to parade at five p.m , . . the 37th to be 
disiumed . , . the Irregulars and Sikhs said to be staunch to act with us” 
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Then Ponsonby and Gordon went together to the house- oF 
the latter, where they found or were joined by Major Barrett 
of the 37th. The Sipahi officer, after the manner of his kind, 
with that fond and affectionate confidence in his men, wliich 
was luring so many to destruction, solemnly protested against 
the measuie, as one which would break their hearts. To this 
Ponsonby leplied, that what he had learnt from Mr. Gubbins 
had left him no alternative, and that, therefore, it was Barrett’s 
duty to warn the officeis to be ready for the five o’clock parade. 
The Brigadier had ordered his horse to be brought to Goi don’s 
house, and now the two mounted and rode to thepaiade-ground, 
to plan the best disposition of the troops. The horse which 
Ponsonby rode had not been lidden for a month. It was fresh 
and lestive, and the motion of the animal, aided by the slant 
rays of the afternoon sun, soon began to affect him: Enfeebled 
as he was by previous illness, he became, in his own words, 
“ most anxious and uneasy in mind and body ” But, whilst 
Gordon was drawing up the Sikh legiment, he rode to the 
European Barracks, where he found Neill mustering the 
Europeans, and Olpherts getting ready his guns. The neces- 
sary orders were given ; but the Brigadier felt that he was no 
longer equal to the responsibility of the woik that lay before 
him. 

And, in truth, it was difficult and dangerous work that then 
lay before the English commanders. The Native foice was 
some two thousand stiong The Europeans liaidly mustered 
two hundied and fifty* Of the tempei of the Sipahi regiment 
there was no doubt. The Inegulars had been tried on the 
road from Azamgarh, where they had betiayed the weakness 
of their fidelity, it they had not manifested the strength of 


We have, therefore, before us three conflicting statements. Mr. Taylor Bays 
that Ponsonby met Null as the forme) was going home fiom Gubbuih’s house. 
Ponsonby says that Neill came into Gubbms’s house, when he (theBngadier) 
and Gordon were there And Neill buys that the Biigadier and Goidon 
visited him in lus own quartois, The mutter is of little importance in itself; 
but the disciepancies cited aftoid an apt illustration of the difficulties which 
beset the path of a conscientious lustunan. On Ike whole, I am disjiosid to 
think that Neill, writing on the day of the events described, is more likely to 
be correct ihan Pomouby, writing a mouth afterwuids, or Taylor, collecting 
facts after the lapse of more than a year. 

* The official ictuins state — H.M.'s lOlh Rogiment, one hundred and fifty 
men and thiee officers; Madras Fusilieis, sixty men aud thieo officers; 
Artillery, tliirty men and two officeis. 
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their discontent.* But the Sikh regiment waB believed to be 
faithful; and, if it weie faithful, there could he no doubt of 
the result of that afternoon's parade. It is said that, as they 
were assembling for parade, they were in high spirits, and 
appealed to be eager to be led against the Hindustani of the 
legular Army. Not merely in Banaias, but in all parts of 
the country, was it of the highest moment that the Sikh 
fighting men should be on our Bide; for it was believed that 
the fame of their loyalty would spread, on all sides, to the 
confines of our Empire, and that, throughout the Panjab itself, 
the renown of their achievements would stimulate others to do 
likewise. But everywhere so great a sensitiveness thrilled 
through the Native tioops of all nationalities,* that it was 
always possible that the weight of a feather in the balance 
might determine the out-turn of events on the side of loyalty 
or rebellion. 

When the order for disarming had gone forth, Colonel Spottis- 
woode and his officeis pioceeded to the parade- 

-togSr* ground of the 37th, turned out the legiment, and 
ordered them to lodge their muskets in the hells- 
of-arms. There were about four hundred men on parade, the 
remainder, with the exception of one company at Chan&r, being 
on detached duty in the station. To SpottiswoodB it appeared 
that the men were generally well-dhposed. There were no im- 
mediate signs of resistance. First the Grenadier company, and 
then the other companies up to No. 6, quietly lodged their arms 
in obedience to tbe word of command. At this puint a muimur 
arose, and some of the men were heard to say that they were 
betrayed — that the Europeans were coming to shoot them down 
when they were disarmed. Hearing this, Spottiswoode cried 
out that it was false, and appealed to the Native officers, who 
leplied that he had always been a father to them. But a panic 
was now upon them, for they saw the white troops advancing. 


* There regiments of Irregular Cavalry were differently constituted from 
tliose of the legular Sipalu Amy. They had few Euiopeau officers, and 
those only picked men, who had the greatest pndeiu then seveial corps, and 
seldom or never any desire to leave them. The troopers, who riceived high 
pay and. found tlieir own horses, were generally men ot a bettir class, and the 
position of the Native officers was of a higher and more lesjionsihle character 
than in the regular Army. All these things were at fiist supposed to pe 
favourable to the continuance of the fidelity of the Irregular Omoliy. But 
it was soon found that they were as incurably tainted aa the rest 
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By word of command from Ponsonby the Europeans and the 
guns were moving forward towards the Sipahis’ Lines. Opposite 
to the quarter-guai d of the 37th the Brigadier ordered the 
little force under Colonel Neill to be wheeled into line and 
halted. He then went forward and spoke to the Sipahis of 
the guard. He said that they were required to give up their 
arms, and that if they obeyed as good soldiers, no harm of any 
kind would 1 efall them. As he spoke he laid his hand assuringly 
on the shoulder of one of the Sipahis, who said that they had 
committed no fault To this Ponsonby replied in Hindustani : 
“None; but it is necessary that you should do as you are 
ordered, as so many of your brethren have broken then oaths 
and mnrdered their officers, who never injured them .” Whilst 
he was still speaking, some of the men shouted to their comrades 
on the right and left ; a stray shot or two was fired from the 
second company, and presently the Sipahis rushed in a body to 
the bells-of-arms, seized their muskets, loaded and fired upon 
both their own officers and the Europeans. Going about the 
work before them in a systematic, professional manner, they 
sent some picked men and good marksmen to the front as 
skirmishers, who, kneeling down, whilst others handed loaded 
muskets to them, fiied deliberately upon the Europeans from 
a distance of eighty or a hundred yards. Seven or eight men 
of the 10th were shot down, and then the rest fell back in line 
with the rear of the guns. Meanwhile the officers of the 37th, 
who had been piovidentially deliveied from the file of their 
men, weie seeking safety with the guns,* hut Major Barrett, 
who had always protested against the disarming of the regiment, 
and now believed that it was foully used, cast in his lot with 
it, and would not move, until a party of Sipahis carried him off 
to a place of safety. 

To the lire ut the Sip&hi musketeers the British Infantry 
now responded, and the guns were wheeled round to open upon 
the mutineers with irresistible grape. The English gunners 
were ready for immediate action. Anticipating resistance, 
Olpherts had ordered his men, when they moved from their 
Lines, to carry their cartridges and grape-shot in their hands.* 
The word of command given, the guns were served with almost 
magical rapidity; and the 37 th were in panic flight, with their 


* Whether this was observed by the Sipfihis I know not; but if it were, 
there can be no difficulty in accounting for their suspicion and alarm. 
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faces turned, towaids tlie Lines. But from behind the cover of 
their huts they maintained a smait fire upon the Europeans; 
so Olpherts, loading his nine-poundeis both with giape and 
lound shot, sent more messengers of death after them, and 
drove them out of their sheltering homes. Throwing their 
arms and accoutrements behind them, and many of them 
huddling away clear out of Cantonments beyond the reach of 
the avenging guns, they made their way to the city, or dis- 
persed themselves about the country, ready for future mischief 
and revenge. 

Meanwhile, the detachment of Irregular Cavalry and Gordon’s 
Sikhs had come on to parade. It was soon obvious what was 
the temper of the former. Their commander, Captain Guise,* 
had been killed by a Sipahi of the 37th, and Dodgson, the 
Brigade-Major, was ordered to take his place He had scarce 
taken command, when he was fired at by a trooper. Another 
attempted to cut him down. But the Sikhs appear to have 
had no foregone intention of turning against our people. 
Whether the object of the parade and the intentions of the 
British officers were ever sufficiently explained to them is not 
very apparent; but they seem to have been, in this juncture, 
doubtful and suspicious, and it needed but a spark to excite 
them into a blaze. The outburst of the Irregulars first caused 
them to wavei. They did not know what it all portended; 
they- cotld not discern friends from foes. At this critical 
moment, one of the Sikhs filed upon Colonel Gordon, whilst 
another of his men moved forward to his protection. In an 
instant the issue was determined. Olpherts was limbering up 
his guns, when Crump, of the Madras Artillery, who had joined 
him on parade and was acting as his subaltern, tried out that 
the Sikh regiment had mutinied. At once the word was given 
to uniimber, and at the same moment there was a cry that the 
Sikhs were about to charge. At this time they were shouting 
and jelling irantic&lly, and firing in all directions— their bullets 
passing over and through the English battery. They weie 
only eighty or a bundled yaids from us on an open parade- 
ground ; and at that time our Artillery were unsupported by 
the British Infantry, who had followed the mutineers of the 


* One writer says that Guise’s head was afterwards split open by one of 
his own ti oopcrs. He was shot on the lear ot the Lines, as lie wab going to 
parade.- ° 
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37th Regiment into their Lines. It was not a moment for 
hesitation. ThB sndden Tush of a furious multitude upon our 
guns, had we "been unprepared for them, might have over- 
whelmed that half-battery with its thiity English gunners; 
and Banaras might have been lost to ns. So Olpherts, having 
ascertained that the officers of the Sikh corps had taken refuge 
in his rear, brought round his guns and poured a shower of 
grape into the legiment. Upon this they made a rush upon 
the guns — a second and a thud — but were driven back by the 
deadly showers from our field-pieces, and were soon in confused 
flight. And with them went the mutineeis of the Irregular 
Cavalry; so the work was thoroughly done, and Olpherts 
remained in possession of the field. 

Whilst these events were developing themselves on the 
parade-ground, the little power of endurance still 
left in ihe Brigadier was rapidly failing him, cSVai 
and befoie the afternoon’s work was done he whs 
incapable of fuither exeition. The slant rays of the declining 
sun, moie trying than its meiidiun height, dazzled and sickened 
the old soldier. The pain and discomfort which he endured 
were so great that he was unable any longer to sit his horse. 
Having previously given orders to Colonel Sputtiswoode to fire 
the Sipahis’ Lines that none might find shelter in them, he made 
over the command to Colonel Neill, who eagerly took over all 
further military responsibility on himself* The victory of the 
Few over the Many was soon completed. Some who had sought 
shelter in the Lines were driven out and destroyed, -whilst a 
few who succeeded in hiding themselves were burnt to death 
in their huts.f 


* It is not easy to determine the exact peuod at which Poneonby gave 
over the command to Neill From the official report ot the latter it would 
appear to have been done before the Sikhs broke into mutiny, butPonsonby’s 
own statement would fix the time at a later period The account in tho text 
is the official virsion of the transfer of command ; but the Jact, I believe, is 
that Neill, seeing Ponsonly on tho gTound, went up to him and suid 
“ General, I assumo command.” So Neill’s journal, aud oral mioimaliou of 
an officer who heard Inm say it. 

t There is no passage in this hibtoiy on which more care and labour havs 
/been txpended than on the above narrative of the disarming at BanfiiuB on 
the 4 tli of June In compiling it I have had before me several detailed state- 
ments made by officers present at the parade, including a lull narrative 
.written by Bugadnr Ponsonby, and furnished to me by his widow, and tho 
private journals and Jeifeis of Colonel Neill, as well as his official repurta 
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All the circumstances of this parade of the 4th of June being 
fairly reviewed and impartially considered, it is 
The military not strange that some should think that it was 
HdereT Bm " grievously mismanaged. That this was the 
opinion of the highest authorities at the time is 
certain. Writing on the 6th of June to the Governor- General, 
the Banaras Commissioner said, “ I fear the business of dis- 
arming was very badly managed indeed. The Sipahis feel very 
sore at what they consider an attack on men, many of whom 
were unarmed at the time. This is not a point for a civilian to 
discuss, hut the general opinion seems to be that the affair was 
much mismanaged ” This opinion was shared by Lord Canning, 
who wrote, a fortnight afterwards to the President of the 
In ilia Board, that the disarming “was done hurnedly and not 
judiciously.” “A portion of a regiment of Sikhs,” he added, 
“ was drawn into resistance, who, had they been properly dealt 
with, would, I fully believe, have remained faithful.” And, 
sixteen months afterwards, the civil functionary, on whom it 
devolved to write an official account of these transactions, 
deliberately recorded his belief, it may be assumed after full 
investigation, that the Sikhs were brought out not knowing 
what was to be done,* that the whole affair was a surprise; 
that, as a corps, they were loyal, and “ would have stood any 
test less rude ” 

The inference to be drawn from this is not so much that the 
business was done badly as that it was done hastily ; or rather 
that it was done badly because it was done hastily. The 
sudden resolution to disarm the 37th on that Thursday after- 
noon left no time for explanations. If the whole of the black 
troops at Bandras had been known to be steeped in sedition to 
the lips, and ready for an immediate outbreak, it would have 
been sound policy to surprise them, for only by such a course 
could our little handful of white soldiers hope to overthrow the 
multitude of the enemy. But whilst the regular Sipahis were 


Colonel Spottiswoode’s statement is published in the Parliamentary Return 
relating to the regiments that have mutinied. Theie was also a very clearly 
written nanative by Ensign Tweedie ' one of the young offioeis wounded by 
the fire of the Sikh regiment), printed in the newspapers of the day. Besides 
these, I have had the advantage of much personal conversation with one of 
thB chief surviving actors in the scene described, arid have received fiom him 
written answers to my questions on all doubtful points. I have a strong con- 
viction* therefore, that the story cannot he more correctly told. 
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only suspected, in whole or in part, of tieacheTous designs, and 
the intentions of the Ii regulars were still doubtful, there had 
been nothing in the conduct of the Sikh regiment to cast a 
doubt upon its fidelity It was an occasion, indeed, on which 
kindly explanations and assurances might have had the best 
effect. But there was no time for this. "When it was tried 
with the 37th, both by the Brigadier and by the Colonel, it 
was too late ; for the Europeans wei e advancing, and the panic 
had commenced. And with the Sikhs it seems not to have 
been tried at all. It would, however, he scarcely just to cast 
the burden of blame on any individual officer. What was evil 
was the suddenness of the resolution to disarm and the haste 
of its execution. But this is said to have been a necessary 
evil. And whilst we know the worst that actually happened, 
we do not know the something worse that might have lesulted 
from the postponement of the disarming paiade. Even at the 
best, it is contended, if the 37th had been quietly disarmed, it 
would have been sore embarrassment to us to watch all those 
disarmed Sipahis. It would, indeed, to a great extent have 
shut up our little European force, and, thus crippling its 
powers of action, have greatly diminished our strength. More- 
over, it is contended that, in the crisis that had arisen, this 
stern example, these bloody instructions, had great effect 
throughout that part of the Grangetic provinces, and, indeed, 
throughout the whole of the country. It was made manifest 
that European military power was neither dead nor paralysed. 
There was a beginning of retribution. The white troops were 
coming up from beyond the seas. Though few m numbers at 
first, there were thousands behind them, and "Upper India 
would soon he covered by our battalions. The moral effect of 
this, it was said, would he prodigious. The mailed hand of 
the English conqueror was coming down again crushingly upon 
the black races. 

And even as regards the Sikh corps, it was said that a large 
proportion of the regiment — the legiment from Lodiana — were 
not Sikhs but Hindust&nis ; that they weie the brethren of 
the regular Sipdhis, and that they had come on to parade with 
their pieces loaded. This last fact is not conclusive against 
them. It may have been the result wholly of uncertainty and 
suspicion. But Olpherts, when he fired upon them, was fully 
assured that they had broken into open mutiny, and nothing 
ever afterwards tended to weaken his original conviction. That 
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there was mutiny in the regiment — and mutiny of the woist 
kind — however limited it may have been, is certain ; and if 
this weie the fiist, it was far from being the last instance of a 
whole regiment being irrevocably compromised by the miscon- 
duct of a few Sipahis An officer, with his guns loaded, in the 
presence of an overwhelming number of Native soldiers, cannot 
draw nice distinctions or disentangle tbe knot of conflicting 
probabilities. He must act at once. The safety of a station, 
perhaps of an Empire, may depend upon the prompt dischaige 
of a shower of grape. And the nation in such au emergency 
will less readily forgive him for doing too little than for doing 
too niuch. . 

Complete as was the military snccess, the .danger was not 
passed. The dispersion of a multitude of mutinous 
juna 4-5. yipahis might have been small gain to ns m the 
■ftenwufo presence of a rebellious population. If the mal- 
contents of the city had risen at this time and 
mads common cause with the dispersed soldiery and with their 
comrades under arms at the different guards* they might have 
overwhelmed our little gathering of Christian people But the 
bountiful Providence, m which Commnsioner Tucker had 
trusted, and which seemed to favour the brave efforts of Judge 
Gubbins, raised up for us friends in this awful ciisis, and the 
fury of the many was meicifully restrained. It had been 
arranged that in the event of an outbuist, all the Christian 
non-combatants should betake themselves to the Mint, which 
lay between the Cantonment and the cily, as the building best 
suited to defensive pui poses The rattle of the musketry and 

the roar of the guns from the parade-ground proclaimed that 
the Sipahis had lisen. There were then great alaim and con- 
fusion. Numbeis of our people made for the Mint. The 
missionaries left Banaras behind them, and set iheir faces 
towards Bamnagar on their way to Chan&r.* The civilians, 
some with their wives and families, sought refuge, in the first 
instance, in the Collector’s Kachalin, ascending to the roof of 


* Theie were some exceptions to the general exodus of the missionaries. 
Mi. Leupliolt, of the Church Missionaiv Society, seems to have stood fast in 
the mission pi enlists with his flock of Native Christians This excellent man 
afterwards rendered good service to the British Government by exerting his 
influence, which was considerable in the neighbourhood, to obtain supplies 
lOr our Euiopean troops. 
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the huil ding, where fit least they were safe from capture.* 
Blit there was a great and reasonable fear that the Sikhs of the 
Treasury-guard, rendered furious by the slaughter of their 
countrymen, would seize the Government coin, and the crown 
jewels of their own exiled Queen, which were Btored with it, 
and would then fire the building and attack our Christian 
people wheresoever they could be found. 

And that they would have struck heavily at us is not to be 
doubted, if one of their nation, a Sikh chief of 
good repute, had not come to our aid in the hour Goodser- 
of our greatest need. This was the Sndar Surat sSsmgh 
Singh, who, after the second Sikh war, had been 
sent to reside at Banaras, in honourable durance, and who had 
fully appreciated the generous treatment he had received from 
the English. He had unbounded confidence in Gubbms, and 
when the crisis arose, he manfully shouldered a double-barrelled 
gun and accompanied his English friend to the Kachahri. 
Promptly and energetically he came forward to aid us, and by 
his explanations and persuasions softened down the anger of the 
Sikh soldiery, who might have been excused if they w ere 
burning to avenge the blood of their slaughtered comrades. 
Thus assured and admonished, they not only abstained from all 
acts of personal violence, but they quietly gave up the Govern- 
ment treasure and the Lahor jewels to the Europeans, to be 
conveyed to a place of safety. f 

Nor was this noble-minded Sikh Sirdar the only friend who 
rose np to aid ns m this conjuncture. Even from 
that great hot-bed of Hinduism, Brahmanism gjnjjj 
itself sent foith a staunch ally and potent deliverer cJaia. 
to he a present help to us in our trouble. Pandit 
Gokul Chand, a lngh-caste Brahman, known to all, respected by 
all in Banal as, flung all the weight of his influence into the 
scales in our favour. He was a seivant of the Government — 


* The Commissioner was not of this party He had gone to the Mint, 
t The place ot safety was within the strung cells of the Aitilleiy Kanji- 
House, whither the treasure was taken, by the advice, I believe, of Captain 
Olphcrts, who had always protested against the notion of making the same 
building available both as a refuge for the women and children and a store- 
house for the treasure. Mr. Taylor, in his official narrative, says the treasure 
was taken to the magazine. In rewaid for the fidelity and forbearauoe of the 
Sikhs, the Commissioner next morning very properly distributed ten thousand 
rupees among them 
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Nazir of the Judge’s Court — and as such in constant intercourse 
with Gubbins. Had he been a Christ an gentleman, he could 
not have striven, day and night, more ceaselessly and more 
successfully to succour our people. There was 
D |ingh aIn anothei, too, who put forth a protecting hand, 
and was earnest in his endeavours to allay the 
inquietude of the people. This was a wealthy and influential 
Hindu nohle — Rao Deonarain Singh — a loyal and devoted 
subject of the Biitish Government, a man of high intelligence 
and enlightenment, liberal and humane. No words could 
exaggerate the importance of his services. Nor was the titular 
Itajah of Banaras himself wanting in good offices 
Th BwS!i 0f to t ^ L8 English. On the night of that 4th of June, 
he succoured the missionary fugitives, and, from 
first to last, he placed all his resources at our disposal, and 
seemed honestly to wish well to our cause. Truly, it would 
have gone ill with our little handful of Christian people, if 
God had not raised up for us in onr sorest need these staunch 
and powerful friends from among the multitude of the Heathen. 

The prompt action of Surat Singh saved the civilians at the 
Kachahri. Bor many hours they remained there, anxious and 
uncertain, calculating the chances against them, but resolute to 
sell their lives at the highest price. But two hours after mid- 
night a little party of English gentlemen, headed by Gubbins, 
went forth in the broad moonlight to obtain the assistance of an 
European guard fioin the Mint to escort thither the fugitives at 
the Kachahri. As they went they wei e fired at by some Sipahis ; 
but they returned, unharmed, with the guard, and safely conveyed 
their companions to the appointed place of refuge.* There the 
hours of morning darkness passed away in drear discomfort, 
and day dawned upon a scene of misery and confusion in the 
Mint. Offioeis and ladies, masters and servants, huddled 
together, for the most part on the roof, without much respect of 


* This incident is made still brighter by an act of heroism which it is a 
pleasure to record It is thus officially naira ted “Messrs Gubbins, Caul- 
field, and Demnmet went in a buggy to the Mint, and Mr. Jenkinson, C S , 
accompanied them on horseback As the party was crcssing the bnd»e, Mi. 
Jenkinson saw some ambushed Sipahis aiming at the paity in the buggy. 
Theie waa no time for warning* or for hesitation, and he at once reined back 
lus horse, covering with lus own body his companions in danger It werB far 
easiei to praise such an act than to praise it worthily, and I piaiSB it best by 
not praising it at all ” — Mr Tayloi & Official Nanative. 
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persons or regard for proprieties of costume. The Europeans 
who had been sent foi their protection bivouacked in the lower 
rooms, many of them utterly worn out with the exhausting 
labouis of the day ; whilst outside m the compound, or enclosure, 
was a strange collection of carnages, buggies, palanquins, 
horses, bullocks, sheep, goats, and packages of all sizes and all 
kinds brought in for the provisioning of the garrison, 

“The town is quite quiet,” wrote Commission ei Tucker to 
Lord Canning on the following morning, “ in the 
midst,” as he said, “of the utmost noise and con- June 5-9 
fusion of this crowded building,” which made it state of the 
difficult to write .at all, and was altogether so ' 

distracting, that though a man of grave speech, he described 
it as “ such a Pandemonium, that it was impossible to think, 
write, or do anything in it.” There had been an alarm in the 
course of the night of risings in the city ; for the Muhammadans 
had hoisted the green flag, but nothing came of the demon- 
stiation. And days passed, but still there was quietude 
throughout Banaras. All the circumstances of the “Sacred 
City of the Hindus ” Toeing considered, it must be a source of 
wonder, not only that so little Christian blood was shed, but 
that there was so little resistance of any kind to the authority 
of the British Government. “It is quite a miracle to me,’ 
wrote Commissioner Tucker to the Governor-General on the 
9th of June, “how the city and station remain perfectly quiet. 
We all have to sleep at night in the Mint, but not a house or 
bungalow has been touched, and during the day everything 
goes on much as usual.” Wisely and vigoiously was Gubbins 
now doing his work. He had sunk the judge in the magistrate. 
His court was closed, and he had taken the weight of the 
executive upon him. And now, partly by the fear, partly by 
the love he had inspired in the hearts of the people, he held 
them in restraint, and the great city lay hushed beneath his 
hand. 

But although there was extraordinary repose in the city, in 
the surrounding districts violence and anarchy 
arose with a suddenness that was quite astounding, state of the 

It was not merely that the mutinous Sip&his, tricta. di8 ' 
hanging about the adjacent villages, were inciting 
others to rebellion (this was to he expected), hut a great move- 
ment from within was beginning to make itself felt upon the 
surface of rural society, and for a while all traces of British 
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rule' were rapidly disappearing from the face of the land. Into 
the real character and general significance of this movement X 
do not pmpose here to inquire. The investigation is an 
extensive one, and must be deliberately undertaken. It is 
enough, m this place, to speak of immediate results. The 
dispersion of the Native soldiery on the 4th of June was 
followed almost immediately by disorder and rapine in the 
contiguous country. A few days sufficed to sweep away law 
and order, and to produce a revolution of pioperty, astonishing 
even to those who were best acquainted with the character and 
temper of the people. “ I could not,” wrote Mr. Tucker on the 
13th, “have believed that the moment the hand of Government 
was removed there would have been so sudden a rising of land- 
holders to plunder each other and people on the roads.* All 
the large landholders and auction-purchasers are paralysed and 
dispossessed, their agents being frequently murdered and their 
property destroyed.”! To arrest this new danger, which 
thieatened to become a gigantic one, overwhelming, irrepres- 
sible, our people had now to put forth all their strength. 

On the 9th the Government of India caused Martial Law 
June 9 to P rDD ^ me ^ t* 16 divisions of Ban&ras 
Punitory and Allahabdd. On the same day Mr. Tucker, 

enactments not lowing that already the Legislature had 

provided the extraordinary powers which he sought! — nay, 
even more than he sought — wiote to the Govemoi-General, 
suggesting that he should place the Bandras division “ beyond 
the reach of Regulation Law, and give every civil officei, 
having the full power of magistrate, the power of life and 
death.” “ I would prefer this to Martial Law,” he added, “ as 
I do not think the gi eater proportion of the military can be 
intrusted with the power of life and death The atrocious 
murders which have takeii place have roused the English blood, 
and a very slight circumstance would cause Natives to be shot 
or hung. I would, therefoi e, much piefer retaining the powers 
in the hands of those who have been accustomed to weigh and 


* “ The Native iilea now is,” he added, “that British rule has slipped off, 
and that it is eveiyman foi himself” 
t See anie, vol i p. 1515 

X The Act, of which a summary has heeu given (Book iv. chap iv \ though 
passed on the 30th of May, did not receive the sanction of the Governor- 
Genural before the 8th of June. 
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to value evidence. No civilian is likely to order a man to Toe 
executed without xeally good cause.” * . 

Time soon exploded the error contained in these last words 
But the Banaras Commissioner, though a little blinded by class 
prejudice, was right when he wrote about the hot English blood, 
which forbade the judgment of a cool brain. Already our 
military officers were hunting down criminals of all kinds, and 
hanging them up with as little compunction as though they 
had been pariah-dogs, or jackals, or vermin of a baser kind. 
One contemporary writer has lecorded that, on the morning 
after the disarming parade, the first thing he saw from the 
Mint was a “row of gallowses.” A few days afterwards mili- 
tary courts or commissions were sitting daily, and sentencing 
old and young to be hanged with indiscriminate ferocity. 
These executions have been described as “ Colonel Neill’s hang- 
ings.” But Neill left Banaras four or five days after the out- 
break, and it did not devolve on him to confirm the sentences, of 
which I have heard the strongest reprobation. On one occasion, 
some young boys, who, perhaps, in mere sport had flaunted 
rebel colours and gone about heating tom-toms, were tried and 
sentenced to death. One of the officers composing the court, a 
man unsparing before an enemy under arms, but compassionate, 
as all brave men are, towards the weak and helpless, uent with 
tears in his eyes to the commanding officer, imploring him to 
remit the sentence passed against these juvenile offenders, but 
with little Bffect on the side of mercy.j* And what was done 
with some show of formality, either of military or of cmninal 
law, was as nothing, I fear, weighed against what was done 
without any formality at all. Volunteer hanging parties went 
out into the districts, and amateur executioners were not 
wanting to the occasion. One gentleman boasted of the num- 
bers he had finished off quite “in an artistic manner,” with 
mango-tiees for gibbets and elephants for drops, the victims oi 
this wild justice being strung up, as though for pastime, in 
“ the form of a figure of eight.” 


* MS. Correspondence. 

t The general reader, however, must not calculate years in such a case, as 
they would be calculated m Europe. What, estimated by years, la a k*>y m 
England is a man in India— a husband, a father, with all the full-grown 
passions of maturity— and an equal sense of personal mdependenje and 
responsibility 
VOL. 11. 
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This, it is to be presumed, was the Martial Law, of which such 
graphic details have been given by contemporary writers, 
without a prevision of publicity.* But the Acts of the Legis- 
lative Council, under the strong hand of the Executive, fed the 
gallows with equal prodigality, though, I believe, with greater 
discnmination. It was a special immunity of this Banaras 
mutiny that the prison-gates were not thrown open, and the 
city deluged with a flood of convicted crime. The inmates of 
the gaol remained in their appointed places. But even this had 
its attendant evils. For as ciime increased, as increase it 
necessarily did, prison-room whs wanted, and was not to be 
found. The great receptacle of the criminal classes was gorged 
to overflowing. The guilty could not he suffered wholly to 
escape. So the Gibbet disposed of the higher class of male- 
factors, and the Lash scored the hacks of the lower, and sent 
them afloat again on the waves of tumult and disorder. But, 
severe as Gubkins was when the crisis was at its height, he 
restrained his hand when the worst had passed, and it had 
ceased to be an expedient of mercy to strike into the hearts of 
the people that terror, which diminishes crime and all its 
punitory consequences. 

Meanwhile, other sources of anxiety were developing them- 
themselves in morB remote places. One incident 
Jane s. must be narrated here as immediately connected 
Th Jaunp?n ** with the outbreak of the 4th of June. The story 
of the Lodidna regiment of Sikhs has not yet 
been fully told. Theie was a detachment of it at Jannpur, a 
civil station some forty miles fiom Bandias. When news 
arrived on the 5th of June that the 37th had revolted, and 
wore pouring into the district, they made demonstrations of 
fidelity to their British officers ; but when later tidings came 
that the head-quarters of their own regiment had been fired on 
by the Europeans, they rose at once in open mutiny. Lieu- 
tenant Mara, the officer commanding them, was shot down. 
Mr. Cuppage, joint-magistrate, on his way to the gaol, shaied 
xhe same fate. The Treasury was plundered. And all sur- 
viving Europeans, after a humiliating surrender of their arms, 
were driven to seek safety in flight. Butish government was 


* See especially a letter, written by a private of the 78tli Hiahlandera, 

which was published in the Times, anti quote il at some length by Mr. Mont- 
gomery Martin 
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expunged, as it Lad been at Azamgaih, and its chief repre- 
presentatives were glad to find a hiding-place for themselves in. 
quarters which, a little time before, their fiat could have swept 
away like Bummer dust. Then the station was given up to 
plunder; and the mutiny of a tew Sikh mercenaries grew into 
a general insurrection of the people. The houses of the English 
were gutted and burnt. The soldiery, burdened with money- 
bags, having gone off towards Oudh, the plunder of “ the 
Treasury was i ompletod by decrepit old women and wretched 
little boys, who had never seen a rupee in their lives. 3 ’ * And 
all over the district, thB state of things, brought about by our 
settlement operations and our law courts, disappeared like the 
bursting of a bubble. The very presence of our fugitive people, 
though poweiless and foilorn, was an offence and an abomination 
to the now-dominant class, who drove them from their sanctuary 
in the house of a friendly Rajah to take refuge in an indigo 
factory. And it became one of the Bandras Commissionei’s 
greatest cares to rescue Mr. Fane and his companions from the 
dangers which then beset them. Having discovered their 
abode, he sent out “ a party of Europeans and volunteers to 
bring them into Bandras 3 ’ j" 

Troops were now coming up eveiy day from below. Bandras 
was safe. Other stations were to he saved. 

The best service that conld he rendered to the despatch oi 
State was the prompt despatch of reinforcements upSae 
to the upper country — and most of all to Allah- 
abad and Kdnhpdr. This service was intrusted to Mr Archi- 
bald Pollock. | True to his great historical name, he threw 
himself into the work with an amount of energy and activity 
which bore the best fmits. Every kind of available convey- 
ance was picked up and turned promptly to account in the 

* Sir. Taylor’s official narrative. The writer adds : “ In the district not a 
Bemblance of authority was left to any one Those who had lost their estates 
under our rule thought this a good time to regain them , those who had not, 
thought that they could make a little profit by plundering their weaker neigh- 
bours; the bolder spirits thought to secure more brilliant advantages by 
intercourse with the rebel poweis in Oudh.” In no other district;, Mr. Taylor 
observes, were “auction puichasers more numeious, old Zerain-Jtus moic 
powerful, or the piesent landowneis on worsB terms among themselves ” 

t Mr Tucker to Lord Canning, June 9th. In this letter the fugitives aie 
said to have consisted of sixteen men. five ludies, and eleven children. 

* The youngest son of General Sir Gauge Pollock. He wns then joint- 
magistrate of Bandras. 

a 2 
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furtheiance of the eagerly-looked-for Europeans, whose appear- 
ance was ever welcomed by our peril-girt people as a great 
deliverance. Nor was want of sufficient conveyance the only 
difficulty to be overcome. There was a want of provisions fur 
Europeans, especially of flour and rum ; and Mr. Tucker wrote 
eagerly to Loid Canning to send up commissaiiat stores of 
every kind for the soldiery, “ as European necessaries are not to 
lie had lieie in any quantity. 11 He was very eager at this time 
to save the tieasure in neighbouring civil stations along the 
main line, as Mirzapur and Ghazipur, and he sent parties of 
Europeans by steamer to bring it off in safety to Banaras. It 
was, moreover, a great object to keep the white troops in motion, 
and thus to display European strength, first at one point, then 
at another, and by means of a few to make an appearance of 
many, as in a mimic theatre of war. At once to have recovered 
Azamgarh and Jaui i pur, from which we had been so igno- 
miniously expelled, would have be^n a great stroke ; and the 
Commissioner wrote to Lord Canning, saying that if the 
Government would allow him to divert two hundred Europeans 
from the main line of operations, the magistrates and other 
civil officers might return to their posts, and British authority 
might he le-estahlished. But troops could not he spared for 
the purpose, and it was left to another day and to other means, 
whereof due record will be made hereafter, to prove to the 
people of those districts that the English had not been swept 
out of the land. The narrative must now follow the upwaid 
line of the Ganges to the next great city of note. 

About seventy miles beyond Banaras, at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jamnah, lies the city of Allah- 
* abad. It has none of that wealth of structural 
beauty which renders Banaras so famous among the cities of 
the East. Its attractions are derived chiefly from its position, 
at the extreme point or promontory of the Dti&b, formed by the 
meeting of the waters. The broad rivers rushing down towards 
the sea, and mingling as they go their streams of varied 
colour and varied motion — the one of yellow-brown, thick and 
tiubid, the other blue, clear, and sparkling* — the green banks 

* Historians and poets ahke'delight to describe tlie meeting of the waters. 
“The half-modernised fortress,” says Trotter, “looks grandly down on the 
meeting of the clearer Jamnah with the yellow waters of the broad Ganges” 
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between which they flow, the rich cultivation of the inner 
country dotted with groves and villages, make a landscape 
pleasant to the eye. But the town itself, principally situated 
on the Jamnah, has little to command admiration. It has been 
called in derision by natives of Hindustan, “ Fakirabad,” or the 
city of beggars; but the Fort, which towers above it, massive 
and sublime, with the strength of many ages in its solid ma- 
sonry, imparts peculiar dignity to the place Instinct with the 
histoiical traditions of the two elder dynasties, it had gathered 
new power fiom the hands of the English conqueror, and, 
garrisoned by English troops, might almost have defied the 
world. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the militaiy importance 
of the situation at the junction of the two rivers, commanding, 
as it does, the great fluvial thoroughfare of Hindustan, and also 
the high road by land from the Upper to the Lower Provinces. 
Both in a strategical and political sense, its security had ever 
been of great moment ; but the recent acquisition of Oudh had 
rendered it still more essential that it should be safely in hand. 
In this powerful fortress of Allahabad was an arsenal stored 
with all the munitions of war, and an ariay of guns in position 
commanding the approaches from the country below. And 
their possession by the enemy would have been a disaster 
beyond compare. Some time before, Sir James Outram had 
suggested to Lord Canning the expediency of adopting measures 
for the greater security of Allahabad, and had warned him of 
the, at least possible, danger of such a mischance befulliug us.* 


(History of the British Empire in Tndia ), Watcrfield (Indian B tlladn) sings 
uf “the sisters blue and brown ; ” and again, “Where Yarauua leaps blue to 
Gunga’a arms,” And Bholunitli Chundr (Travels of a Hindu), writing in 
prose, but scarcely liss poetically, says; “The spot where the Sister Nadis 
(Greek Nyades) meet makes a magnificent piospect. The Ganges lias a tur- 
bul, muildy current— the Jamnah, a sparkling stream. Each at first tries to 
keep itself distinct, till, happy to meet alter a bug parting, they run into each 
other’s embrace, ami, losing themselves in one, flow in a common stream. The 
Gaugis strikes the fancy as more matronly of the two— the Jamnah a gayer, 
youthful sister.” 

* * f I myselt am more thockpd than surprised,” he wrote fiom Baghdad to 
fcli© Chairman of the East India Company, on fiist hearing of the outbreak, 
“for I have long dreaded something of the sort, and you may recollect I 
told you of the wanting that I gave to Lord Cunning when 1 was hut at 
Calcutta, and suggested that meneures should he adopted for the better security 
of Allahabad.”— June 8, 1857. MS. 
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I do not know whether these warnings were remeraheied — 
warnings afterwards repeated most emphatically by Sir Henry 
Lawrence ; hut there was no place to which L «rd Canning 
turned his thoughts with gi eater anxiety and alarm — no place 
to which he was more eager to send relief in the shape of 
European troops. 

Tidings of thB great disaster ab Mlrath reached Allahabad on 
the 12th of May, and a few days afterwards came the story of 
the progress of the rebellion, and the restoration of the Mughul 
Emperors of Dehli. At the beginning of May, the force posted 
at Allahabad consisted of a single Ciipahi regiment, the 6th, 
under the command of Colonel Simpson, which had marched in 
from Jamalpdr at thB latter end of March, relieving the 11th, 
under Colonel Finnes, But on the 9th, a wing of the Firuzpfir 
Regiment of Sikhs had arrived from Mirzapur; and ten days 
later two troops of Oudh Irregular Horse came in, under orders 
from Sir Henry Lawrence, to place themselves under the civil 
authorities. Shortly afterwards sixty Eui opean invalids were 
brought in from Chanar. The bulk of the Native troops 
occupied their Lines in the Cantonment, which lay at a dis- 
tance of two or three miles from thB Fort between the two 
great rivers. Detachments were posted in the Fort. The 
principal civil officers were Mr. Chester, the commissioner, and 
Mr. Court, the magistrate — both men of courage and resolution, 
not easily shaken or disturbed. They and the other civilians, 
as well as the military officers, dwelt in comfortable and pleasant 
garden-houses in the European station, without an anxious 
thought ot the future to disturb them. 

In the eyes of the commanding officer, and, indeed, of every 
Englishman who held a commission under him, 
Simpson the 6 th was true to the coie, and was thoroughly 

“ B to be trusted. It was one of those regiments in 
which the officers looked lovingly on their soldiers as on their 
children; cared for their comforts, promoted their amuse- 
ments, and lived amongst them as comrades. They had 
done so much for their men, and seen so many indications of 
what at least simulated gratitude and affection, that it would 
have been to their discredit if they had mistrusted a regiment 
which had such good reason to be faithful to the English 
gentlemen who had treated them with the kindness of parents. 
But the civil officers, who had none of the associations and 
sympathies which made the centurions of the 6th Regiment 
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ever willing to place their lives in the hands of the Native 
soldiery, saw everywhere giounds of suspicion and cau&es of 
alarm. Theie was evidently a wide-spi ead feeling 
of mistrust both in the City and in the Canton- state of 
ment.* All kinds of vague reports were in the E55jg r 
air. Whether the disturbing faith had grown up 
spontaneously m the mmds of the Natives, or whether the 
great lie had been maliciously propagated by active emissaries 
of evil, it was believed that a heavy blow was to be struck at 
the religion of the people f At one time it was reported that 
the English had determined to serve out the greased cartridges 
on a given day, and that the regiment would be paraded on the 
glacis of the Fort, in a position commanded by our guns, and 
blown into the air if they disobeyed ordeis. Then it was said 
that the trfip&his had determined to prevent the treasure being 
moved into the Fort ; } and again, that the Sikhs were con- 
spiring with the Native Infantry for a joint attack upon the 
English. At the tame time, the price of grain and of other kinds 
of food rose in the market, and the common feeling of dis- 


* Mr. Willock, joint magistute, says in hia official report, “As each day 
passed some fresh rumour was cnculated regarding the state of public feeling 
in the city Agents of tbe rebel leaders were evidently busy poisoning the 
minds of the people . . The Bazaar was closed, and it was very evident 
tlmtan outbreak in the city would follow an cmeute of the soldiery. The 
men of the city warned the magistrate og.iinst the infidelity of the Sip&liu, 
and the Sipilns cautioned their officers ag.un&t the city people, protesting 
against the tales that had been circulated of their lukewarmness towaida 
Government.’* 

t I have remarked, and with much uniformity of observation, that these 
monstrous reporis of 1 forcible conversion,*' or destruction of cjste, were most 
rife where the Muhammadan population was the densest. Alluh&b&d con* 
tamed an unusual number of Musalmaus, whilst in Rindras there was a great 
preponderance of Hindus; but these reports appear to have been cnculated 
morB freely in the former than m the latter city. 

$ It was Bftid that this ought to have opened the oyes of Colonel Simpson 
to the real state of his corps. But the fact is, that the circumstance referred 
to in thB text was nothing more than an alleged conversation between a 
Native officer of the Irregular Cavalry and another of the 6th. The former 
was said to have asked whether the 6th would allow the treasure to he 
removed, and. the latter to have answered, “ Some of them would not until, 
they had received their arrears of pay.” “This,” says Colonel Simpson, 
“ was immediately reported to the Adjutant, who did not credit it. On the 
23rd I made poor Plunkett and Stewart inquire into the business, and the 
Utter reported to me there was uo truth m it, aB the Native officer and men 
of thB 6th guard denied the accusation.” 
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quietude was enhanced "by the discontent occasioned by the 
dearness of provisions, which was always attubnted to the 
agency of the English. 

In this state of uncertainty, Colonel Simpson proposed to 
betake himself with his regiment to the Fort. 

May 22 This movement was strenuously opposed by Mr. 

“ S Court, the magistrate, and the project was aban- 
doned. Dn the same evening a council of the 
leading civil and military officers was held, and it was de- 
termined that the women and children only should be removed 
next morning into the Fort. But next morning, before day- 
break, there was a change of plan The older, which had 
decreed that “ no (adult) male should be allowed to enter the 
Fort,” was cancelled, in spite of Court’s remonstrances, and two 
horns before noon “there was a legular flight to the Fort of 
men, women, and children, carrying with them all the property 
they could.” * But later in the day the energy of the magis- 
trate prevailed, and the non-military membei s ot the community 
were enrolled into a volunteer guard, to patrol the city and 
station, accompanied by some mounted police. 

As the month wore on to its close, appearances seemed rather 
to improve. Some apprehensions had been en- 

Lip-iovaity tertained lest the gieat Muhammadan festival 
oy * of Id , which was to be celebrated on the 25th, 
should stir all the inflammatory materials gathered together in 
Allahabad into a blaze. The day, however, passed over without 
any disturbance ; and at a parade held in the evening, two 
Sipahis, who, on the preceding day, had given up a couple of 
Mewatls, charged with tampeiing Wxth their fidelity, weie 
publicly promoted. j* But this spasm of energy seems to have 


* Official Report of Mr Feudall Thompson, officiating magistrate. Colouel 
Simpson, in a narrative of events with w Inch he has furnished me, says, “ On 
the 23rd of May, the ladies, children, and non-military were ordered into the 
Fort for security, in consequence of the various reports received by the magis- 
trate regarding the unsettled state of the city of AllShabdd, aggravated by the 
high price of gram.” It might be gathered from this that the magistrate had 
approved of the removal to the Fort of thB non-military males, wheieas the 
official leport stateB that he had in reality protested against ih Colonel 
Simpson, however, says, in another memorandum, that “a notice to tin’s effect” 
( i.e . the removal of “ ladies, children, and non-military”) “was circulated by 
the magistrate throughout the station, and regunentRllybytwo of his sowars.” 
Colonel Simpson sajs that it was signed both by himself and Court, 
f Sir John Malcolm writes of the Mewdtfs, that, u although usually reckoned 
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been designed only to throw dust into the eyes of the au- 
thorities. It is stated that, at the very same time, they were 
intriguing with the Oudh Cavalry. Terhaps the arrest was 
designed to irritate the minds of the people of the city. If so, 
it was a successful movement ; foi it was soon noised abroad 
that a rescue would be attempted, and so the prisoners were 
removed to the Fort. 

After this there were outward quietude and security, for 
although with the new month there arose inci eased excitement 
in the city, still more favourable appearances presented them- 
selves in the cantonment. The Sipahis of the 6th, seemingly 
not satisfied with the latent loyalty of quiescence, quickened 
into energy and enthusiasm, and demanded to he led against 
the rebels of Dehli. News of their noble offer was promptly 
telegraphed to Calcutta, and Lord Canning sent hack by the 
wires a cm dial expression of the thanks of Government. But 
to the civilians at least it was apparent that the danger was 
not passed, for every day the excitement became greater in the 
city. 

Affairs were in this state when news came from Bandras 
that the Sipdhis stationed therB had risen in revolt, 
and that they had been dispersed by Neill’s 
Europeans. The telegraph brought the first juh'm.' 
tidings to Simpson, who, as an initial measure 
of precaution, issued orders that the gates of the Fort should 
be closed night and day, and no one, of whatsoever colour of 
creed, admitted without a passport.* The next step was to 
guard the approaches to Alldhdbdd. The road from Bandras 
ran on the other side of the Ganges, which was crossed by a 
bridge of boats at a point nearly opposite to the Fort, to the 


Muhammadan, it is difficult to say whether they are Muhammadans or Hindus ; 
they partake of both religions, and are the most desperate rogues in India. 
They are turbulent, vindictive, cunning, cruel, robbers, nuuderirs, and 
assassins— yet they are faithful, undaunted gum ds and servants to those whose 
nimuk (salt) they eat .” — Malwa Report, p. 578, note. 

* “From this period (May 25) until the 4th of June more or less excite- 
ment prevailed in the city of Alldhdbdd, and on that date the mutiny at 
Bandras took plaoe, and was reported to me by telegraphic wire. On the 
same evening I ordered the Fort Gates to be dosed, day and night, and 
neither European nor Native was allowed ingress or egress without a pass, 
bo aB more particularly to guard against any t&raperers from Bandras or from 
the city of Alldhdbdd .” — Memorandum by Colonel Simpson. MS. 
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suburb of Daiyaganj. It seemed to be so certain that the 
Banaras mutineers would make for Allahab&d, that, on a re- 
quisition of the Magistrate, a Company of the 6th was sent, 
with two guns, to defend the bridge by which the passage 
of the river must have been made. At the same time, a 
detachment of the Oudh Irregular Cavalry was posted on an 
open space between the bridge-head and the cantonment, bo 
as to command all the approaches to the latter. And no one 
then seemed to doubt that those Native guards would defend 
the bridge and the station as staunchly and as truly as if 
the insurgents had been people of other races and other 
creeds. 

It will, perhaps, never be known to the full satisfaction of 
the historical inquirer whether the 6th Regiment was satuiated 
with that deepest tieachery which simulates fidelity for a time, 
in order that it may fall with more destructive foice on its un- 
suspecting victim, or whether it had been, throughout the 
month of May, in that uncertain, wavering condition which up 
to the moment of the final outburst has no determined plan of 
operations. The officer* of the regiment believed that the men 
were staunch to the core. Outwardly, there were no indica- 
tions of hostility. But when news came that the Native 
Junes regiments at Banaras had risen, and that the 
une ' Europeans had fallen upon them, the long-abiding 
vacillation rose into robust resolution, and thB regiment 
sprung, as it were, in a moment upon its prey. "Whether 
it was in a wild panic of fear, believing that Neill and the 
Europeans would soon be upon them, or whether in the belief 
that the time for action had now come, as they would pro- 
bably soon be joined by the Sipahis from Banaras, the evening 
of the 6th of June found them ripe for any deed of violence. 

But even as the sun was setting on that day — the last sun that 
ever was to set upon this model regiment — there was unbroken 
faith in its fidelity. The warning voice, however, was not 
silent. The Adjutant of the 6th received a letter from a non- 
commissioned officer of the regiment, telling him that the news 
from Banaras had caused much excitement in the Lines. The 
Adjutant took the letter to the Colonel. But Simpson could 
not admit that anything waB wrong. He added, however, 
that at the sunset parade, which was to he held for the pro- 
mulgation of the thanks of the Governor-Geneial to the regi- 
ment, the temper of the men would be clearly ascertained. 
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The parade was held. The thanks of the Governor-General 
were read. The Commissioner, who had attended 
at the request of the Colonel, addressed the regi- The Tiunks- 
jneut in Hindustani, praising them for the loyalty pKl 
they had evinced. The Sipahis appealed to he 
in the highest spirits, and they sent up a linging cheer in 
lesponse to the Stirling woids. When the parade was over, the 
officers, for the most part, lode or walked to the Mess. With 
Colonel Simpson rode Captain Plunkett— an officer of the 6th, 
who had seived for more than twenty years with the regiment. 
He spoke with delight of the pride he felt in its noble conduct, and 
his faith in its enduring fidelity. Thus convei sing they rode 
to the Mess-house, where other officers had assembled, anil were 
discussing the events of the day. Among them was Captain 
Birch, the Port-Adjutant, who besought the Colonel to reo ill 
the guns posted at the Bridge of Boats and to post them in the 
Port, where they were more needed. To this, Simpson, es- 
teeming the Port to be his first charge, and having been 
warned not to trust the Sikhs, of whom the garrison mainly 
consisted, gave his consent; and orders went foith for their 
recall.* 

Theie was a goodly gathering in the Mess-house, for the 
number of officers hrid been recently increased by 
the anival of a party of young cadets, who had Tbeiast 

been ordered to do duty with the 6th— mere of^fbuT 

boys, with the roses of England on their cheeks 
and the kisses of their mothers still fresh upon their lips. 
Without any sense of ills to come, old and young took their 
places at the dinner-table in perfect serenity of mind. There 
was at least one faithful regiment in the service 1 The civilians, 
equally assured, went to their houses and dined; and did as 
was their wont in the evening, wrapped themselves up in early 
slumber, or kept themselves awake with the excitement of 
cards. Some, indeed, who had slept m the Port on the pre- 
ceding night, wore now again in their own hom» s. On no 
evening, perhaps, since the first startling news had come from 
Dehli and Mirath, had there been so little trepidation— so little 
excitement. But about nine o’clock the whole European com- 


* These •warnings ciune from Sir Henry Lawrence at Lakhnno and Sir 
Hugh Wheeler at lvanhptir. Simpson was advised not to trust tho Sikhs, uuil 
to man the Fort with all the Europeans avuilable at AMidbtld. 
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nvunity of Allahabad were startled by the sound of a bugle-call 
announcing the alarm. The Colonel had left the Mess, and was 
walking homewaids, when the unexpected sound smote upon 
his ears and urged him onward to his house, where he called for 
his horse, mounted, and rode for the quarter guard. Thither 
many other officers had repaired on the first sound of the bugle- 
notes. The truth was soon apparent to them. The faithful 
6th had revolted. 

The story was this : The detachment sent to defend the 
Bridge had been the first to rise, as it had been 

^Begirnfnt ° the first to leam how the guns had been turned 
upon the Native troops at Banaras, and whilst 
Simpson with his officers was dining comfoitahly at the MeBS- 
house, the orders, which he had despatched lor the with- 
drawal of the Artillery from Daryaganj, had been Bternly 
resisted. The Sipahi Guard, told off as an escort, rose against 
the Artillery-officer, Lieutenant Harward, and declared that the 
guns should he taken not to the Fort, but to the Cantonment; 
and the rest of the detachment turned out, armed and accoutred, 
to enforce the demand. True to the noble regiment to which 
he belonged, Harward hastened to the post of the Oudh Irregu- 
lars, which lay between the Bridge-head and the Cantonment, 
to bring up succouis to overawe the Sipahis and to save the 
guns. The Irregulars were commanded by Lieutenant Alexander 
— a young officer of the highest promise — who at once responded 
to Harward’s call, and ordered out his men. Tardily and 
sulkily they pretended to obey. Whilst they were forming, a 
hastily-written note was despatched by Harward to the Fort. 
The sound of the guns, grating along the road to Cantonments, 
was distinctly heaid ; and the Ii regulars, headed by Alexander 
and accompanied by Harwaid, whom the former had mounted 
on a spare horse, then rode out to intercept the mutineers. 
They soon came upon the paity, under the bioad light of the 
moon; but when the order was given to charge the guns, and 
the English officers dashed at them, only three troopers responded 
to the stirring summons. The rest fraternised with the enemy. 
Alexander, as he rode forward and was rising in his stiirups to 
strike, was shot through the heart, and Harward narrowly 
escaped with his life.* The mutineers, who had before sent 

* “During the night, the few Irregulars who had remained staunch came 
in, bringing with them the body ot the officer, Lieutenant Alexander, who 
had been shot, us before related. His body bore witness to the mad crnelty 
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out two of their party to warn their comrades, and had, it is 
stated, sent up signal rockets, now marched with the guns to 
the Lines, and when their colonel appeared on parade, the 
whole regiment was in the throes of rebellion. 

It was then too late for the voice of authority to overawe or 
to persuade. Simpson saw that there was great 
excitement on the parade-ground. Some of his Es^eof 
officers were commanding their men to fall in, Simpson, 
but there was little appearance of obedience. 

And when he rode up to inquire why the guns had been 
brought on parade, two Sipahis of the Guard replied by 
firing upon him. Expostulation was vain. A volley of 
musketry responded to his words; and he saw that every- 
where on the parade-ground the Sipahis were shooting down 
their officers. Seeing that there was no hope of saving the 
colours, he then rode to the left of the Lines, where some men 
of the Light Company, m whom there still seemed to be a 
feeling of compunction, if not of regard for their chief, clustered, 
unarmed and unaccoutred, round his horse, and besought him 
to ride for his life to the Port. Hoping still to save the 
Treasury, he rode, accompanied by Lieutenant Currie, in the 
direction of that building, but fired upon from all sides, he soon 
saw that the case was hopeleBS.* He had now well nigh run 
the gauntlet of danger, and though a hall had glazed his 
helmet, he had providentially escaped , hut opposite the Mess- 
house, as he galloped towards the Fort, the Guard formed in 
line at the gate and fired upon him. A musket-hall took effect 
on his horse ; hut Simpson was still unhurt, save by a blow on 
the arm fiom a Bpent shot ; and the last dying efforts of his 
charger landed him safely within the walls of the Fort, covered 
with the blood of the noble animal that had borne him. 

Meanwhile, others less fortunate had fallen beneath the 
musketry of the mutineers. Currie, who had 
accompanied the Colonel to the Treasury, escaped M yg”* ,°f 
the fire of the guards and sentries ; Captain 1 ‘ 

Gordon and Lieutenant Hicks escaped also, as did two of the 

of his enemies, for betules the shot in his breast, which killed huu.WBre stibn?* 
nuts all over his head and face ” — Mr. Thompson’s Report 

* “As my duty was to save the Treasury, if possible, I proceeded in that 
direction, when i was immediately fired on by tlie whole guard of tbirty-two 
men on one flank, with a night picket of thirty men on the other. The de- 
tachment of the 3rd Oudh Irregular Cavulry remained passive, and (lid not 
file .” — Memorandum of Colontl Simpson MS, 
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cadets, to the Eoit;* but Plunkett, with, liis score years of 
good service in the 6th, Adjutant Stewaid, Quartermaster 
hi awes, and Ensigns Pringle and Munro were shot down on 
parade. Fort-Adjutant Biroh and Lieutenant Innes of the 
Engineers weie also killed, and eight of the unposted boy- 
ensigns weie murdered in cold blood by the insurgent Sipahis.f 
The poor boys weie leaving the Mess-house, when the brutal 
soldieiy fell upon them. Seven were slaughtered on the 
ground , but one, a boy of sixteen, escaped with his wounds, 
and hid himself in a ravine. Having supported himself for 
some days, meiely, it would seem, by water from a brook, he 
was discovered m his hiding-place, dragged before one of the 
insurgent leaders, and confined in a sarai with a Native cate- 
chist. The faith of the convert was giving way to the suffer- 
ings which he endured, when Arthur Cheek, who had been 
scarcely a month in India, exhorted his companion to be steadfast 
m thB faith. “ Oh, my friend,” he is reported to have said, 
41 whatever may come to us, do not deny the Lord Jesus.” He 
was rescued, but he was not saved. On the 16th of June the 
poor boy died in the Fort from exposure, exhaustion, and 
neglected wounds. if 

It was fortunate that the bulk of our people were shut up in 
in the Fort ^ ie ljr w ^ ere no external perils could assail 
nt e o them. But there was danger within the walls. 
A company of the 6th formed part of the garrison, and the 
temper of the Sikhs was doubtful. When the noise of firing 
was first heard it was believed that the Banaras mutineers had 
arrived, and that the Sipahis of Allahabad were giving them a 
warn reception. But at a later hour the truth luoke m upon 
them; and all doubt was remo\ed by the appeaiance of the 


* Hides and the cadets (Pearson and Woodgate) were at the DaTyagunj 
wheu the mutiny bioke out. They were marl e prisoners and earned towards 
Cantonments, but, in their eagerness to join in the plunder of the Treasury, 
the Siptfhis Buffered them to depart, and afterwards they made good their 
escape by twice swimming across the liver. 

f It lias been commonly stated that these poor boys were killed whilst 
sitting at the Mcss-lablc. I am assured, however, on the best authority that 
this is a mistake. Few incidents of the mutiny have excited greater horror 
than this, which is lamiliarly spoken of as the massacre of the “poor little 
gnffins.’’ 

X See Mr Owen’s Journal It has been erroneously stated elsewhere that 
he died in the hands of the enemy, on the day cf Neill’s arrival at AU6h£bfid, 
the lltli of Juno. 
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Commandant Simpson, smeared with the blood of his wounded 
charger. His first care was to older the Sipahis of the 6th to 
be disarmed. This duty was entrusted to a detachment of the 
Sikh corps, under Lieutenant Brasyer — an officer who had won 
for himself a commission by his gallantry in the great battles 
of the Panjab, and who now proved his masteiy over his men 
by forcing them to do a distasteful service. With the news 
that the Banaias Sipahis of the Regular Aimy had been mown 
down by the white troops, came also tidings that Gordon’s 
regiment had been riddled by our grape-shot. It was, there- 
fore, fearfully probable that the offended nationality of the 
Sikhs at Allih&b&d would rise against their Christian masters, 
partly in revenge and partly in fear. Happily the treasure was 
outside the Fort. Had the design of bringing it within the 
walls not been abandoned, the love of loot and the thirst of 
blood would have prevailed together, and All&habad might 
have been lost. 

It was, in truth, a most critical moment. Had the men of 
the 6th Regiment and the Sikhs then in the Fort made common 
cause with each othei, the little Christian garrison could have 
made but feeble resistance against such odds. The Sipahis. who 
were posted, for purposes of defence, at the main-gate, had, on 
the first sound of firing in Cantonments, been ordered to load 
their pieces, so they were ready for immediate action. The 
Sikhs were drawn up fronting the main-gate, and before them 
were the guns, manned by the invalid Artillerymen from 
Chanar, in whom the energy of earlier days was revived by this 
unexpected demand upon them. And at a little distance, in 
overawing position, were posted little knots of European volun- 
teers, armed and loaded, ready on the first sign of resistance to 
fire down from the ramparts upon the mutineers. There is 
something very persuasive always in the lighting of port-fires, 
held in the steady hands of English Artillerymen. The Sipdhis, 
charged to the brim with sedition, would fain have resisted the 
orders of thB white men, but these airangements thoroughly 
overawed them. They sullenly piled arms at the word of 
command, and were expelled from the Fort to join their com- 
rades in rebellion. 

The first danger was now surmounted. Those who knew 
best what was passing in the minds of the Native soldiery of all 
races, clearly saw the magnitude of the crisis. It is impossible 
tc ftvsr-estimate the disastrous consequences that would have 
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ensued from the seizure and occupation by the enemy of the 
Fortress of Allahabad, with all its mighty munitions of war. 
One officer, however, was prepared at any risk to prevent this 
catastrophe by precipitating another. Stimulated, perhaps by 
the noble example set by Willoughby at Dehli, Russell, of the 
Artillery, laid trains of gunpowder from the magazines to a 
point, at which he stood during the disarming of the 6th, near 
the loaded guns , and if mutiny had then been successful, he 
would have fired the trains and blown the magazines, with all 
the surrounding buildings, into the an*.* The expulsion of the 
Hindustani Sip&his, effected by Brasyei’s cool coinage and 
admirable management, averted for the moment this great 
calamity, and all that was left undone, did itself afterwards by 
the help of the national character of the Sikhs. 

Such was the mutiny of the 6th Regiment — in its purely 
military aspects one of the most remarkable in 

RlS «ty Qthe ^e whole history of the war, and, memorable in 
itself, still more memorable for its immediate 
popular results For the great city lose in an instant. The 
suburbs caught the contagion of rebellion ; far into the rural 
districts the pestilence spread, and order and authoiity lay 
prostrate and moribund. If a general rising of the people had 
been skilfully planned and deliberately matured, there could 
not, to all outward appearance, have been a more simultaneous 
or a more formidable insuirection. But, in truth, there was no 
concert, no cohesion. Every man struck for himself. In not 
one of the great cities of India was there a more varied popu- 
lation than in Allahabad. But there was a greater preponder- 
ance than is often seBn of the Muhammadan element. And it 
was a perilous kind of Muhammadanism ; for large numbers of the 
ancient dependents of decayed Mughul families weie cherishing 
bitter memories of the past, and writhing under the universal 
domination of the English. The dangerous classes, indeed, 
were many, and they seem to have been upe for revolt on the 
first sign uf the rising of the soldiery. So, whilst the events 
above recorded woie passing in the Fort, in the city and in the 
station were such tumult and confusion as had never been 
known bcfoie. All through the night of the 6th of June 


* I first read this anecdote in Mr. Clive Bayley’s Official Report. Mr. Bayley 
has stated the fa tit on the uuthonty of Mr. Court, the magistrate, whose tttu- 
mony is not to be questioned. v 
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licence and rapine had full sway. The gaol was broken open, 
and the prisoners released Vast numbers of convicted 
criminals, with the irons still rattling on their limbs, rushed 
forth, to the consternation of the peaceful inhabitants, to turn 
their newly-acquired liberty to account in the indulgence of all 
the worst passions of humanity. To the English station they 
made their way in large bodies, shouting and yelling as they 
went ; and every European or Eurasian who crossed their path 
was mercilessly butchered on the spot. The houses of the 
Christian inhabitants were plundered ; and the flames from our 
burning bungalows soon lit up the skies and proclaimed to 
many in the Fort that their pleasant homes would soon be only 
heaps of ashes. And there was a mighty pillage in the 
quarters of the Christian shopkeepers and the wharfs and 
warehouses of the steam companies. The railway-works were 
destroyed.* The telegraphic wires were torn down. All our 
people outside the Fort were ruthlessly put to death by the 
insurgents, and it has been said with every possible aggravation 
of cruelty. All the turbulent population of the gieat city 
turned out to glut their vengeance against the Faringhis, or to 
gratify their insatiate thirst for plunder. And with them went 
not only the Sip&his, who, a day before, had licked our hands, 
but the superannuated pensioners of the Company's Native 
Army, who, though feeble for action, were blatant in council, 
and were earnest m their efforts to stimulate others to deeds of 
cowardice and cruelty. t Law and authority were, for a while, 
prostrate in the dust; whilst over the Kotwdli, or head-quarters 


* There seemed to be an Bspeciol rage against the Railway and the 
Telegraph. How far it was thB growth of the superstitious feelings glanced 
at in the earlier poition of the first volume of tills work, I do not venture to 
declare There was apparently a great fear of the engines, for the in- 
surgents brought the guns to bear upon them and battered them to pieces, 
some appearing to he afraid of approaching tbfim as though they were living 
monsters. 

f See the Red Pamphlet. The author states that lie gives facts “ from an 
undoubted source” — one who received them “from the lips of an eye-witness." 
"Houses were plundered and burnt," he says, "their inmates chopped to 

E ieces, some roasted, almost all cruelly tortured, the children tossed on 
ayonets. Foremost in the commission of thesB atrociti es were the pensioners. 
, . These men, unable from their infirmities to fight, were not thereby 

precluded from inflicting tortures of thB most diabolical nature. They even 
took the lead in these villaiuce, and encouraged the Siptfhis and others to 
fullow their example." 
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of the city police, the green flag of the Prophet declaied the 
supremacy of Muhammadan rule. 

Nor was it only againBt the white-faced Europeans and the 
Christian people of the half-blood that the fury of the dis- 
affected was at this time levelled. In some quaiters of 
Allahabad were a large number of quiet settlers from the 
plains of Bengal, and many others drawn thithei by the exi- 
gencies of their religion — peaceful pilgrims to the sacred 
Praydga.* If to be a Bengali were not at that time held in 
the North-Western Provinces to be the next thing to a Christian, 
it was at least known that he was an unwarlike, feeble 
personage, likely to have money in his possession, and small 
means of defending it. Upon these harmless people the “bud- 
mashes ” fell heavily, and established a reign of tenor among 
them. Their property was seized, their lives were threatened, 
and only spared by abject promises to disgorge the savings of a 
life, and to sware allegiance to the restored Government of the 
MughuLf 

To sack the Treasury was commonly the first thought of the 
insurgents, alike of military mutineers and 
Jum criminals from the streets and bazaars. But the 
coin lay untouched during the night under a Sipdhi guard, and 
the first impulses of personal greed were restrained by some 
feeling of nationality which had found entrance into their 
breasts, though only on the briefest tenure. It was agreed 
that the treasure should be carried in its integrity by the 
regiment to Dehli, and laid, with their services, at the feet of 
the King. The spasm of self-devotion seems to have ended 
with the night. In the morning the Sipahis of the 6th aie 
said to have assembled on the parad e-ground, and to have voted 
for the repudiation of this patriotic scheme. Soon alter noon 

* [Prayaga, Anglice, confluence, i.e., of the Ganges, the Jamnab, and the 
Saraswati (a river which, disappearing in the sands of Suhind, is supposed to 
unite with the two otliei sti earns below the ground). Praydga was rebuilt by 
tbe Emperor Akbar, and called Ilahbas. The name was subsequently 
changed to Hdhabdd, and, later, to Alldlidbdd.— G. B fil.] 

f “ The Bengalis cowered in fear, and awaited within closed doors to have 
their throats cut. The women raised a doloious cry at the near piospect of 
death. Prom massacring then officers, and plundering the Treasury, and 
letting open the gaol-birds, the Sipaliis spread through the town to loot the 
inhabitants. Oui friend, as well as his other neighbours, were soon eased of 
all their \aluables, but were spared their lives on promise of allegiance to 
their (the Native) Government.”— Traced of a Eindu l)y Bholmath Ohandr. 
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they went to the Treasury, opened its doors, and began to serve 
out the money-bags. Each Sipdhi took as many rupees as he 
could carry, and, when the whole had satisfied themselves, they 
left what remained to the predatoiy classes, convicted and 
unconvicted, of the city. Then there was very little more 
thought of the national cause, of Dehli, or of Bahadur Shah. 
As a regiment the lith disbanded itself, and each soldier, cauy- 
ing his spoil, set ont for his native village. But the spirit of 
rapine had been roused in all the adjacent country , and there 
were many who, in the absence of white-faced fugitives, weie 
by no means reluctant to plunder the black. And it is suspected 
that very few of the Sipahis, canying off an ample provision 
for the remainder of their lives, ever lived to spend the money 
in the ease and dignity of theii native homes.* 

It is supposed that many, escaping towaids Oudh, perished 
in the Gangetic villages not far from the city. For Rcbdiion in 
as at Banaras, so at Allahabad, the peasantry rose tue districts 
at once under their old Talukdars, who had been dispossessed by 
the action of our law-courts ; and there was anaichy in the 1 ural 
districts. The auction purchasers — absentee proprietors — dwelt 
principally in the city, and the ryots had no sympathy with 
them. For their own sakes they were eager but feeble sup- 
porters of Government , all the muscle and smew of the agri- 
cultural races weie arrayed against us. Indeed, it soon became 
painfully apparent to the British authorities that the whole 
country was slipping away fiom them. For not only in the 
districts beyond the Ganges, hut in those lying between the 
two nveis, the rural population had risen. The landowners 
there were principally Muhammadans, and ready to join any 
movement which thieatened to drive the English iiom the land. 
It was there, too, in the l)udb that Brahmanism was most 
powerfully enthroned. The point where the Ganges and the 
Jamnah meet, known as the Praydga, is one of peculiar sanctity 
in the estimation of Hindus, and the Priesthood, therefore, 
were strong in numbers and in influence. The gathering of 
the pilgrims was a source of wealth to them, and they believed 
that if the supiemacy of the English weie overthrown their 
gams would he gieater and their powers on the ascendant, tio 


♦ It is said that about thirty lakhs of rupees (about £300,000) were in the 
Allahabad Treasury and that every Sip&ln earned off three or four bags, each 
containing a thousand rupees (£100), 
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these “ Praydga-walas ” stirred up the Hindu population of the 
Duab; and soon there was scarcely a man of either faith who 
was not arrayed against us. But on the further bank of the 
Jamnah affairs were more propitious. There were incidental 
risings, plunderings and burnings of villages, but more on the 
surface than on the Ganges or in the Du&b. For 
The Elijahs of it happened that some powerful Rajahs, whose 
and^iS! tryi interest it was to maintain order, either sided with 
the English or maintained a discreet neutrality 
whilst the tumult was at its worst, and rose up to aid us when 
the star of our fortune again began to ascend.* 

After the lapse of a few days, the first orgies of crime being 
over, and there being nothing more to plunder 
The Mauiavf aB( j more d es troy, the universal rapine, 
with all its distractions, and confusions, and internecine conflicts, 
began to take a more consistent shape, and something like an 
organised rebellion arose in its place. There was a man known 
as the “Maulavi,” around whom the insurgent population 
gathered, as he proclaimed the restored rule of the Emperor of 
Behli. Whence he sprung few people at the time could say. 
But it was known at a later period that he came from one of 
the Muhammadan villages in the Du&b, which had gone into 
rebellion. Making great pretensions to sanctity, and investing 
himself with the character of a prophet as well as of a ruler of 
men, he stimulated the dormant fanaticism of the people, and 
roused them to array themselves against the Faringhis. 
Establishing his head-quarters in the Chasm B&gh — a spaciouB 
walled garden, in which were some tombs, held in high venera- 
tion — he simulated the possession of miraculous powers, by 
some obvious trickeries, which deluded his excited followers, 
and for a while he was recognised as Governor of Allahabad. 
It' little mattered who or what he was, so long as he was strong 
in his hatred of the English, and could induce the Musalman 
population to believe that the Muhammadan dynasty would 
soon be restored. So for a little time he succeeded in setting 
up the likeness of a piovisional government, and the name of 
the Maulavi was on the lips of all the followers of the Prophet. 
Telling them that the Book of Fate declared thB speedy extinc- 
tion of Lhe white race in India, he urged his people, day after 
day, to attaok the Fort; but, though they made sundry 


* See Mr Fendall Thompson's Official Narrative. 
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demonstrations, they kept at a discreet distance from our 
guns.* 

But this state of things was not to be suffered much longer 
to endure. The man, who, by his timely energy, 
had saved Bandras, was now pushing on for the 
rescue of Allahabad. The one true soldier that 
was needed to put forth a stiong hand to smite down the 
growing lebellion in the Gangetic Provinces waB hurrying 
upwards, with a little band of English fighting men, to show 
that the national manhood of the country had lost nothing of 
the might that had enabled it to establish the empire of the 
Few in the vast teintories of the Many Having sent forward 
an advanced party of the Fusiliers, under Lieutenant Arnold, 
and made over the command of Ban&ras to Colonel Gordon, 
Neill left that place with another party of his 
regiment, and pi eased on by horse-dawk to une 9 
AlUh&bad. Arnold had reached the Bridge of Boats on the 
7th, but he had been unable at once to cross, as the passage was 
held by the mutineers, and there had been some delay in send- 
ing a steamer to bring them across the river to the Fort. 
Their arrival did something to establish confidence in tho 
garrison, but the news that Neill was coming did still more. 
The old high spiiit of self-reliance had never waned; and it 
was still lelt that a handful of European soldiers under a 
commander, with a clear head and a stout heart, might hold 
AllaMbad against the whole world of mutiny and rebellion. 

On the 11th of June Neill arrived. As he entered the gates 
of the Fort, the Sentry exclaimed, “ Thank God, 
sir, you’ll save us yet 1 ” Loi d Canning, who saw Jun ® 11 
clearly that he had now at his disposal one of the Al jJeSi °* r 
men wanted in such a crisis, had commissioned 
the electric wires to instruct the Colonel of the Madras Fusiliers 


* Some of the cotemporary accounts state that it was difficult to trace 
either the name or origin ot tbe Maulavi, and my later investigations have 
not thrown much light upon the subject. From a high civil authority, who 
had the beat opportunity of ascertaining the history of the man, I can, learn 
only that “he was not known in the district before the mutiny/* and was 
“said to be an emissary from Lakhnao.” The best account that I can find 
is that given by Mr. Willock in his official report. “At this time,” ho says, 
“the city and suburbs were held by a body of rebels under the now well- 
known Maulavi Laiakut Ali. This man, a weaver by caste, and by trade a 
schoolmaster, had gained some respect in his village by his excessive sanctity ; 
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to take command at Allahabad; and Neill bad Hastened 
npwaids, under the burning heats of June, with a disregard 
for self, which well-nigh coat him his life.* He had obtained 
entrance into the Port, not without great personal risk; and 
only the indomitable will within him kept him from succumb- 
ing to the fierce rays of the noon-day sun. For some time 
after his arrival he could sustain himself only by continually 
lying down and drinking large quantities of champagne and 
water. But he never for a moment doubted his capacity to 
grapple successfully with the difficulties before lnm , whatso- 
ever might he his physical prostration, he had no mental 
shortcomings, no deterring s< j nse of responsibility to enervate 
and arrest him. “I had always the gieatest confidence in 
myself,” he wrote at this time to the partner of his life ; “ and, 
although I felt almost dying from comp] ete exhaustion, yet I kept 
up my heait.” Whatever the conjuncture might be, it was the 
nature of the man to rise to the height of the occasion — “ to 
scorn the consequence and to do the thing.” He had long been 
looking for an oppoitumty, and, now that it had come, he was 
not one to succumb to the assaults of bodily weakness, and to 
halt with the goal before him. He was not a “ Sipahi officer,” 
and he had neither any credulity nor any tenderness to deter 
him fiom striking root-and-branch at the black soldiery who 
had betrayed us, and the people who were rising into rebellion 
on the ruins of the Native Array. 

He took m the position of affairs at a glance. On his way 
from Banaras, he had seen that the whole country on the hanks 
of the Ganges was in a state of anarchy and confusion, and he 
knew that already the rising had become something more than 
a military mutiny f At Allahabad, his first thought was, that 


and, on the first spread of the lebdlion, the Muhammadan Zamindars r>f Par- 
gan.ihs Chad, ready to follow any leadei, placed tins man at their head, and 
marched to the city, picclaimmg him Governor of the district in the name of 
the King of Dehli ” 

* “I was quite done up by my dash fiom Ban&ras, and getting into the 
Fort in that nuonday heat. I was so exhnubted for days, that I was obliged 
to lie down constantly. I could only sit up for a few minutes at a time, and, 
when our attacks weie going on, I was obliged to sit down in the batteries 
and give my oultis and directions . . . Foi several davB I drank cham- 
pagne and water to keep me up ”— Letter from Colonel Neill to his Wife. 
MS Correspondence 

t “ June 10 The tone and beaiing of the Native officials bad— evidently a 
good deal of plundering— villnges burning iu all directions— the country 
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it was a wonderful interposition of Providence that the Portress 
was still in our hands. “How the place has not fallen,” he 
wrote, “that is, not been taken by the Sikhs, is a wonder. 
They appear to be petted and made much of. The enemy are 
all around us ; we are kept within the Fort. I shall settle that 
part of it ere long ” And he did settle it. The Fort had been 
invested and menaced by the enemy. Neill’s first impulse was 
to prove that the English ci>uld do more than defend themselvesi 
On the morning after his ai rival, he opened fire 
fiom the Fort guns on the village of Darya-ganj, J,lne 11 
which was held by a large body of insurgent 
rabble, and then sent forward to the attack de- 
tachments of Fusilieis and Sikhs, who cleared the village, 
burnt it, and regained possession of the bridge, which Neill 
afterwards repaired. A further detachment of a hundred men 
of the Fusiliers came up on that day, nnder the command of 
Major Stephenson, and passed over without intonuption to the 
Fort. 

Neill now felt himself strong enough for any emergency. 
The first suggestion of this increased strength was 
the removal of the Sikhs from the Fort. In truth, nomoval of the 
they were fast demoralising our own people in the Sikh* 
garrison. I hey had been going in and out 
revelling in the pillage, and the Volunteers had been by no 
means behind them in predatory activity, especially in the 
direction of the “ six dozen cases ” of strong diink. The stores 
of the European merchants and the go-downs of the river steam- 
companies, with all their undelivered consignments, had been 
plundered ; and beer, wines, and spirits were as plentiful as 
water in the Fort The Sikhs brought in large supplies of 
liquor of all kinds, drank what they could, and sold the rest to 
the Europeans. The finest champagnes of Cliquot and Porrier- 
Jouet, and the best brandies of Martell and Hennessey, were 
selling for sixpence a bottle. So a reign of intoxication com- 
menced which, for a while, subverted all military authority, 
and made us as helpless as children. This was an enemy for 
which Neill was not prepared ; but his clear brain soon dis- 

almost deserted— plundered by the Zemindars about. The revenues just 
about to be collected— the toll-house on road to Saulibid plundered— nearly 
destroyed— the body of the murdeied man, an European, m the house; ins 
daughter said to be taken off by a neighbouring Zammilar,”— VeiW’a Journal 
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cemed the means of meeting and subduing it. He directed the 
Commissariat Officers to purchase, at the prices asked by the 
Sikhs, all the liquor remaining in their hands, and to lodge it 
securely in the Government stores. This donB, the removal of 
the Sikhs to quarters outside the Fort was comparatively easy ; 
but it was not to be done by force. He had taken counsel with 
Brasjer and with the energetic Magistrate Court, and it had 
been determined that the characteristic greed of the Sikhs 
should still be stimulated by thoughts of the plunder of some 
of the rebel zemindairees. So they were persuaded to take up a 
position in some old Government buildings outside the Fort, 
commanded by the guns on its ramparts. 

Having thus overcome the difficulties which lay in his path, 
Neill addressed himself earnestly to the work 
^insurgen^ 16 before him — the dispersion of the 1 ebels and the 
restoration of order. On the 15th of June, having 
sent off the Chustian women and children in a river steamer to 
Calcutta, he turned his available resources to the best account, 
and made an impression on the enemy, which gieatly dis- 
heartened and enfeebled them. Having directed the guns of 
the Fort to open upon the villages or suburbs of Kydganj and 
Mulganj, he sent Harward, with a howitzer and a party of 
volunteer riflemen on braid a steamer, to operato from the 
river, and marched a detachment of Fusiliers, Sikhs, and 
Irregular Cavalry upon the villages, with ordeis to scour them 
thoroughly and penetrate into the country beyond. The land 
party met with stalwart opposition, but the rush of the Sikhs 
was irresistible. They swept through the villages, and such 
was the terror that our demonstration on that day inspired, 
that, when night fell, the Insurgent leaders Bought safety in 
flight, and deserted tho guns, which they had taken fiom us, 
and the prisoners whom they had captuied at the commence- 
ment of the outbreak ; and among them was young Cheek, of 
whose fate I have already spoken, and who was rescued only to 
die* 


* The AlUhabfid volunteers showed great spirit and pluck, erring, hnw- 
evei, on the side of exuberance. Neill complained bitterly that upon this 
occasion they bad impeded his operations by “ firing upon a herd of bullocks, 
and other madness ” — bullocks at that time being as valuable as European 
soldieis “These geutlemen volunteers,” be characteristically added, “be- 
have so lawlessly ami inauborilinntely, that I have thrtateuBd to shoot or 
bang a few if they do not improved 
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The aspect of affairs now began rapidly to improve. “ On 
the 17th the Magistrate proceeded to the Kotwali, June a 
and thBie restored his own authority and installed 
his own officeis.” “ No resistance/ 5 it is added, “was offered, and 
the whole place seemed deserted ”* A teruble rumour had been 
running through the Btreets of Allahabad. It had been reported 
that the English in the Fort were about to bombard the city. 
What was the origin of the story it is hard to say. It may 
have grown up, as other rumours grew up, in the hotbed of a 
people’s fears ; ot it may have been propagated by those whose 
interest it was to sweep out the insurgents.! But, irom whatever 
source it sprung, it was almost magical in its effects. Nothing 
that the Maulavi and his lieutenants could do to reassuie the 
minds of the people had availed to allay the panic and lestrain 
the flight, and before nightfall, on the day of Neill’s victory, 
according to the Maulavi’s own story, “ nut a house was tenanted 
and not a light was to be seen in the city.” Laiakat Ali 
himself had escaped towards Kanhpur. 

On the 18th, Neill marched out again with his whole force. 
Sending one detachment to attack the Pathan Juuels 

village of Daiyabad and the Mewdti villages of une 
Saidai&bad and Eusselpur, he led the mam body into the city, 
which he found deserted, and afterwards halted them in the 
now- desolated cantonment on the old parade-ground of the (>th. 
The fighting was now over. The work had been done. The 
English were masters, not merely of the Fort, hut of tho 
recovered city, and the European station from which they had 
been driven scarcely two weeks before. And now there lay 
before them the great question— the most difficult, perhaps, 


* Report of Mr. Fendall Thompson. 

f The following is the Maulavf s account of the evacuation. “ Romo evil- 
minded men,’" he said, “who had sided with the ‘accursed ones/ urged that 
for a time the Fort would be a safe rctient, und that, if they would remain m 
it a few days longer, they (the evil-minded Natives) would contrive to spread 
abroad in the city fearful leports that the English were preparing tho Artil- 
lery of the Fort to dcstioy the city, and that before dawn they would begin 
bombarding it with shot and shell. To show the sincerity of their advice, 
these men, with their followers, set off, giving out to all thut they had left 
thur houses and property to God’s proti otion, and were going to save them- 
selves by flight. On hearing this fearful report, the people, notwithstanding 
my repeated injunctions, commenced a precipitate flight, with their families 
and goods Fencannaft addressed by the Maulavt Lcudkat Alt, apparent/!/ to 
the King of I)elilt.— Supplement to AU&hdbdd Official Narrative, 
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which soldiers and statesmen ever have the responsibility of 
solving — whether, after such convulsions as we have illustrated 
m these pages, true righteousness and true wisdom consisted in 
extending die hand of mercy and aiming at conciliation, or in 
dealing out a stem and terrible retribution. Our soldieis and 
statesmen in June, 1B57, at Allahabad, solved the question in 
practice by adopting the latter course. 

Over the whole histoiy of the Sipahi War — over the whole 
length and breadth of the country which witnessed 
etnbutiun. man if 0 id horrors— there is no darker cloud 
than that which gathered over Allahabad in this terrible 
summer. It is an early chapter of the chronicle of the great 
conflict of races which I am now writing; and, though foul 
crimes had even then been committed by our enemies, they 
weie light in comparison with what were to come, and tlio 
letrihution also was light.* Perhaps, however, the English- 
man had at this time a keener sense than afterwards possessed 


* It is to be observed, that at this tune an impression was abroad that acta 
of bubiinty had been committed, which were afterwards doubted, if not 
wholly disproved. I find the following in Neill’s Journal, under date June 
17, MS. : “A Sawar of Mr. Court’s, named Sorad Iaau Ali, brought in for 
ha\ing joined the Maulavi and insurgents. Three witnesses saw him He 
had Berved about twenty ysaia. Duett his immediate execution by hanging. 
This is the sixth unfoitunate wretch I have ordered for immediate death, a 
duty I nevei contemplated having to perform God grant 1 may have acted 
with justice I know I have with seventy, but under all the circumstances I 
tiust for torgmness, I have done all for the good of my country, to re-estab- 
lish its prestige and power, and to put down this most barbarous, inhuman 
insurrection The instances of refined cruelty, treaoheiy, and the most 
brutal barbarity are too numerous. One poor lady. Mm. Macdonald, at 
Muath, near her confinement, 13 brutally treated; has her nose, ears, hands, 
and breasts cut off, and at last has the child cut out of her Mrs. Chambers, 
a beautiful young girl, only just come out married from home, at the same 
place, lias her throat cut by a butcher Miss Jennings and her father, a 
clergyman at Dehli, are both brutally murders din the palace before the king, 
she, poor creature, subjected to the most unheard-of indignities and torturB 
beiorehand” I have already stated that Miss Jennings was murdered, uot 
m the presence of the king, and that she was not outraged (ante, page 61) 
Mrs. Chambers was murdered, as is stated, by a butcher, and her murderer 
waB hung (ante, page 55). I can find no evidence of tliB mutilations said to 
have been inflicted on Mrs Macdonald, I have quoted this passage from 
Neill’s Journal mainly to show that he had a stiong lelignms sense of his 
responsibility, and that his executions weie not os numerous as has been 
assirted 
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him of the humiliation which had been put upon his conquering 
laoe. Much of the anguish was in the novelty 
of the thing. The sting, though it struck deeper, Juu2 18 “ 30, 
was afterwards less severely felt, because the flesh had become 
indurated, and the nerves were more tensely strung. So it 
happened that whilst the first bitterness of our degradation — 
the degiadation of feaiing those whom we had taught to fear us 
— was still fresh upon our peoplB, there came a sudden accession 
of stout English hearts and strong English hands, ready at 
once to punish and to awe. Martial Law had been proclaimed ; 
those terrible Acts passed by the Legislative Council in May 
and June were m full operation; and soldiers and civilians 
alike wore holding Bloody Assize, or slaying Natives without 
any assize at all, regardless of sex or age. A fterwards, the 
thirst for blood grew stronger still. It is on the lecoids of our 
Biitish Parliament, in papers sent home by the Governor- 
General of India in Council, that “the aged, women, and 
children, aie sacrificed, as well as those guilty of rebellion.* 
They were not deliberately hanged, but burnt to death in their 
villages— perhaps now and then accidentally shot. Englishmen 
did not hesitate to boast, or to record their boastings m writings, 
that they had “spared no one.” and that “peppering away at 
niggeiB 5 was veiy pleasant pastime, “enjoyed amazingly .j* 
And it has been stated, in a book patronised by high official 
authorities, that “for threB months eight dead-oarts daily went 
their rounds from sunrise to sunset to take down the corpses 
which hung at the cross-roads and market-places,” and that “six 
thousand beings ” had been thus summarily disposed of and 
launched mto eternity.! 


* Papers presented to Parliament, Pebruaiy 4, 1858, moved for by Mr. 
Vernon Smith, tormerly President of thB Board of Control, and signed H, D 
Seymnur. 
t Ibid. 

t “Travels of a Hindu” (Bholan&th Chandr), edited by Mr. Talbnys 
Wheeler. I believe the statement in the text to be an exaggeration, but 
such exaggerations are vary significant [The statements made by Bholandih 
Chandr were admittedly based on hearsay, upon tittle-tattle repeated for 
years, every time with fresh exaggerations, till he chose to publish them. But 
even Bholan&th Chandr does not give these romantic statements as facts. 
They are all conveniently prefaced by a 1 They say” or a “ They speak of 
it.” I not only concur with Sir John Kaye in regarding thB statement m the 
text as an exaggeration, but I can positively affirm that it is moie than that: 
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I merely state these things. There are some questions bo 
stupendous that human weakness may well leave it to the 
Almighty WiBdom to decide them. There is a dieadful story 
to he told in another chapter. God only knows whether what 
has been told in this contributed to the results to be presently 
lecorded. But there is one great lesson to be learnt from the 
tragedies of Banaras and Allalrib&d. It is the great lesson of 
Universal Toleration. An Englishman is almost suffocated 
with indignation when he reads that Mrs. Chambers or Miss 
Jennings was hacked to death by a dusky ruffian ; but in Native 
histories, or, history being wanting, in Native legends and 
traditions, it may be recorded against our people, that mothers 
and wives and children, with less familiar names, fell miserable 
victims to the first swoop of English vengeance, and these 
stories may have as deep a pathos as any that rend our own 
hearts. It may be, too, that the plea of provocation, which 
invests the most sanguinary acts of the white man in this deadly 
struggle with the attributes of righteous retribution is not 
wholly to be rejected when urged in extenuation of the worst 
deeds of those who have never known Christian teaching. 

Whilst Neill was thus re-establishing British authority at 
Allahabad, he was depressed by the thought of 

Pre naivance f ° r ^ aT1 o er surrounding his counti ymen at Kdnhpur 
dn a and Lakhnao, and eager to equip a force with the 

utmost possible despatch for the relief of those important posts. 
Men were available for the purpose, but means were wanting. 
The scarcity of provisions suitable to the English soldier, con- 
cerning which Mr. Tucker had written to Lord Canning, and 
which the Governoi -General was taking prompt measures to 
rectify, was one great impediment to the desired movement. 
There was, too, a want of carriage. Large numbers of Com- 
missariat bullocks had been collected for the service of the 
Army, hut, on the first burst of the rebellion, the insurgents 
had swept them away, and of all the looses we sustained this 
was, perhaps, the most grievous. Then, too, there was a want 
of tents. 'JhBre was a want of well-nigh everything required 


it is an invent. on Bholaufitli Chantlr is the sole authority for this retailed 
gossip, and he, at the tune ot the alleged occurrence of the atrocities, was at 
his ease in Bengal, — G. B. M ] 
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by British troops in the worst part of the Indian summer,' jwtpn 
the intolerable heat might any day be followed by deluging 
rains, which would quickly turn the baked earth into a great 
morass. 

It was no fault of the Commissariat at this time that the 
arrangements progressed so slowly. Captain Davidson, who was 
at the head of the department, did all that could be done to 
collect supplies and carriage ; but the convulsions of the pre- 
ceding fortnight had dispersed the people upon whom he would 
have relied for aid, and well-nigh destroyed the resources of 
the place. Those who would have come forward as contractors 
at such a time had fled in dismay — some from the violence of 
the insurgents, and some, in ignorant terror, from the anticipated 
retribution of the English — and many had returned to find 
themselves ruined. Property was destroyod. Industry was 
paralysed. The great incubus of fear pressed universally upon 
the trading classes. Whether more might have been done, at 
the commencement of the outbreak, to save the supplies then in 
hand — both the property of the Government and of private 
individuals — was not now the question. Davidson had to deal 
with things as they were, and it was not his fault that in the 
last week in June they did not wear a different complexion. 
Eager as Neill was to push forwards, he could not discern in 
this delayed departmental action any just ground of complaint. 
It was clear to him that the evil lay in the circumstances of 
his position, not in the incapacity of his agents.* 


* It ia right that Neill’s opinion on this subject should be stated in his own 
words. Great blame was oast on the Cominisaariat by ootomporary journal- 
ists, especially by the editor of the Fnend of India , who published an aitiolo 
with the stinging title, “ How Kanhptfr was lost.” Upon this Neill very 
generously wiote to Captain Davidson, saying ‘ The editor has certainly 
made a mistake in stating that your stous were outsulo. I understood that 
all we had was inside the Foit ; and when I joined, and until the insurgents 
were cleared out of the place, the Commias mat were ouiilincd to the Fort 
tntirely. The steamer godowns had been gutted, the bazaar up to the walls 
of the Fort plundered, in the occupation of the enemy, your contractors 
driven away, and thou* property either plundered or not available for the ser- 
vice for some days after these insurgents had been driven away. It was no 
fault whatever of the Commissariat that it should have been reduced to tho 
condition yours was, from being out off from outsido, and the dispersion of 
your people; but you hud done all you could before the outbreak in storing 
inside the Fort sufficient to make us independent for some time, lmd the 
insurgents kept hold of the city. In consequence of your being out off from 
most of your people and resources outside, you were, in my opinion, at tho 
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And soon a greater evil "befell him ; for whilst he was waiting 
tor means to equip the relieving force, Cholera 
T J-~ Bwept down upon his troops and struck them with 
terrific suddenness. The intense heat of the 
weather, the constant exposure, the want of wholesome food, 
and the abundance of stimulating liquors, combined to facilitate 
its pestilential approaches, On the 23i d of June the services of 
seventy men had been lost to the British Commander. “ We 
buried twenty, thiee nights ago, at one funeral,” wrote an 
officer of the Fusiliers, “ and the shrieks of the dying were 
something awful. Two poor ladies who were living over the 
hospital died, I believe from fright.” Then other very grievous 
wants afflicted our people. Whilst in this miserable condition, 
it was discovered that nearly everything that could diminish 
the miseries of the sick who were to be left behind, or enable 
the convalescent to move forward, was wanting to the British 
Commander. The reign of terror had done its sure work. 
Camp-followers of all kinds weie “almost unprocurable.” 
Whilst our invalids lay gasping in the stifling atmosphere 
of the improvised hospital, there were few or none to pull 
the pankah-ropes, 01 to water the tatties. Theie were few 
dhoolies, and, as workmen were not to be obtained, none oonld 
be made; and, if they had been made, there would have 
been no bearers to carry them.* For everywheie the terror- 
stricken Natives stood aloof from the chastising Englishmen. 
It was as though we had dried up the wells and destroyed the 
crops, fiom which we were to obtain our sustenance. Without 


time I arrived, disorganised, in so far as unable to equiD a forcB or detach- 
meut to move. The exertioiiB of yourself and officara, from my arrival until 
ray departure fiom Allahabad, could not have been surpassed, and it sur- 
prised me you were so soon able to regain possession of the resources of the 
place, and enable me to move Rcnaud’s detachment on the 30th ” Tins was 
written on the 22nd of August It may be added, that, two mouths before, 
Neill had written in his journal that great efforts were made to get m 
supplies, and lie had added, “ Captain Davidson seems to be a most energetio 
man .’’ — MS Correspondence. 

* Colonel Neill reported that “followers of all lands are almost unpro- 
curable , there ai e but few punkahs and no tattieB , the men have, theiefoie, 
not the proper advantages ot barrack accommodation for this hot season.” It 
was discovered, too, that “ there wei e but sixteen dhoolies available (although 
a consuleiable number of these was a primary requisite for the projected 
expedition), and all materials for making others were wanting, as well as 
woikmea.” 
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the aid of the Natives we could do nothing , and yet we were 
doing our best to drive them far beyond the glimmer of our tents. 

And so the last day of June found Neill still at Allahabad. 
Not a single European soldier had been sent to _ „ 

succour Kanhpur But on the afternoon of that 
day a detachment w<is to start under Major Kenaud of the 
Madras Fusiliers. It consisted of four hundred European 
soldieis, three hundred Sikhs, one hundred troopers of Irregular 
Cavalry, and two guns. Kenaud, a fine soldier, with his heart 
in his work, had received written instructions from Neill as 
to his course of action ; and he had become the not unwilling 
recipient of orders to inflict a terrible retribution upon all 
suspected of guilty complicity in the foul designs of the enemy. 
But indiscriminate slaughter was no part of the commission. 
“Attack and destroy,” wrote Neill, “ all places en loute close to 
the road occupied by the enemy, but touch no others ; encourage 
the inhabitants to return, and instil confidence into all of the 
restoration of British authority.” Ceitain guilty villages were 
marked out for destruction, and all the men inhabiting them 
were to be slaughtered. All Sipahis of mutinous regiments not 
giving a good account of themselves werB to be hanged. The 
town of Fathpur, which had revolted, was to be attacked, and 
the Pathan quart eis destioyed, with all their inhabitants. “ All 
heads of insurgents, paiticularly at Fathpur, to be hanged. If 
the Deputy-Collector is taken, hang him, and have his head cut 
off and stuck up on one of the principal (Muhammadan) 
buildings of the town.”* And whilst Kenaud’s column, with 
these teirible instructions, was to advance along the straight 
road to K&nhpui, Captain Spurgm, with another detachment, 
was to take a steamer up the banges to the same point, to 
co-operate with Kenaud on his march, to anchor as near as 
possible to Wheeler’s entrenchments, and to place the vessel 
at Sir Hugh’s disposal for the rescue of the women and children, 
the sick and the wounded, of his distressed garrison. 


* The significance of these instructions will be made more apparent iu a 
future chapter, wherein the story of Fathpur will be told. 


V* It should have been observed, at a pre\ ious page, with reference to the 
statement that “ those terrible Acts passed by the Legislative Council in May 
uni July were in full operation/ that, in addition to the Act ot May 30 (already 
recited), another was passed on June 6, extending the powers given in Out 
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former “By Act No XI\ of I8o7, p issed on the 6th of June provision was 
made for the punishment of persons convicted ot (xeitmg mutiny or sedition 
m the army the offender was rendered liable to Ihe punishment of death and 
the forfeiture of all his property, and persons guilty of haibounng such 
offenders were made liable to heavy punishment Power was also given t > 
general couits martial to try all persons, whether amenable to the Articles of 
Wai or not charged with any offence punishable by this or the preceding 
Act and the Supreme and Local executive governments were autlurised to 
issue commissions m any district, for the tual by single commissioners with 
out the ass stance of law officers or asse sors and with al solute and final 
power of judgment and execution of any crime against the state, or any 
heinous ofieuce whatever the term heinous offence’ being declared to 
luclude even crime attended with great personal vi lenc or committed with 
ttie intention of forwarding the designs of those who tre waging war against 
the State * — Despatch of Government of India to Con t of Duectou,, December 
11, l$o7. 
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CHAPTER IL 

KANHPUR. 

On that 30th, of June — a day rendered memorable in the his- 
tory of the revolt by a great event to be hereafter 185?> June> 
narrated — a new actor appeared on the scene at 
Allahabad. On that morning a soldier of high lank and high 
i eputation arrived from Calcutta. His arrival would have been 
welcomed by all men, for good soldiers wei e sorely needed, 1 ut 
there was one adverse circumstance, which detracted from the 
general delight. The officer who had come up by dak, with 
a special commission fiom Government to take command of 
the troops advancing to the relief of Kanhpur and Lakhnao, 
thereby, in virtue of seniority, superseded Colonel Neill, in 
whom all men had a steadfast faith. Three days before the 
arrival of the officer who was to supersede him, he had written 
to the Governor-General, saying, “We are getting on well here, 
laying in giain and collecting carriage for Brigadier Havelock’s 
Brigade.” There might seem to be some taint of bitterness in 
these words. But Neill did not slacken in his exertions because 
the brigade, which he had hoped himself to command, was to be 
commanded by another. He had learnt some days before that 
it would not devolve upon him to rescue Sir Hugh Wheoler and 
his comrades, if already destruction had not descended upon 
them; hut he had pushed forward his preparations for the 
advance with the utmost possible despatch, as though there 
had been no one coming, after be had borne so long the burden 
and heat of the day, to gather up the fruits of his toil, and to 
snatch from him the glory which he coveted. But recognising 
the chances of the service, to which every soldier must submit, 
he neither complained nor repined, but waited for his own time, 
feeling sure that it would come. 

* He was na common man who had now arrived to command 
the brigade. Colonel Henry Havelock was a Hlrelock 

veteran officer of the Qneen’s Army; but daring veoc ' 
his forty years of service he had done as much good Indian 
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work, in camp and cantonment, as if he had been attached to 
one of the regiments of the Company in the old days, when 
officers did not live on furlough. He had fought in Burmah 
and in Afghanistan, and was familiar with neaily every great 
military station lying between those two extreme points. He 
had tested the temper of Maratha armies in Central India, and 
of the old Sikh battalions in the zenith of their warlike pride. 
He was every inch a soldier. Military glory was the passion 
t»f his life. But he was a man of the middle classes, without 
powerful interest or wealthy connexions, having only his own 
merit to recommend him ; and he had risen slowly from subal- 
tern to captain, from oaptain to field-officer, and now, at the age 
of sixty-two, he had never held an independent command; he 
had never been permitted to realise that great dream of his 
youth, that great ambition of his manhood — to head an army 
in the battle-field. For nearly half a century he had been 
sedulously studying his profession, reading every military 
memoir that he could obtain, English or Continental, and 
turning his matured knowledge to account by contributing 
from the wealth of his own personal experiences to the military 
history of his country. In a thorough, artistic knowledge of 
the principles of European warfare, no solder in the country 
surpassed him. There was no disinclination anywhere to 
acknowledge this; but some thought that he was a theorist 
and a pedant, and doubted whether all his book-learning would 
profit him much amidst the stern realities of active service. 

This mistrust was, perhaps, in some measure engendered by 
the fact that Hem y Havelock was what in the light language 
of the camp was called a “saint.” A man of strong religious 
convictions, he had married a daughter of the great Baptist 
Apostle, Dr. Marshman of Srirampur. This alliance, "which 
was one of unmixed happiness to him, was followed by his 
public acceptance of the tenets and formularies of the great and 
enlightened sect of Protestant Christianity in which his wife 
had been nuitured and reared. There was laughter and ridi- 
cule from the profane, but, perhaps, little surprise anywhere ; 
for Havelock had ever been a G-od-fearing, self-denying man ; 
somewhat rigid and austere ; and having only Christian people 
to deal with, he had not hesitated to teach them to he good 
men as well as good soldiers. Even in his first campaign, 
thirty years before the period to which this History relates, 
the company which he commanded was known as “ Havelock’s 
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saints” — men vho were never drunk and always ready for 
'service. But the Christian zeal of Henry Havelock never 
overlaid his martial instincts. He was thoroughly persuaded 
m his own mind that war was righteous and carnage beautiful. 
And ever as years went on, and his hair grew white, and his 
features sharpened, and his small spare figuie lost the elasti- 
city, though never the erectness of his prime, ho cherished the 
same strong desire to command an army in the field. He has 
often been likened to one of the Puritan warriors of the Great 
Rebellion, and it has been said that “ a more Bimple-minded, 
upright, God-fearing soldier w*s not among Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides.” * 

He was Adjutant-General of Queen’s troops in India, when, 
in the cold weather of 1856-57, he was selected by Sir James 
Outram to command a division of the Army then embarking 
for Persia ; and, with the permission of the Commander-in- 
Chief, he proceeded to Bombay to join the force with the rank 
of Brigadier-General. Small opportunity of gaining distinction 
was permitted to him, for the war speedily collapsed, and the 
sword was returned to the scabbard. On the 5th of April, 
when Havelock was mustering his division for church ser\ ice, 
Outram announced to him that a treaty of peace had been 
signed. Of all the bountiful illustrations of God’s providence 
working in our behalf, which that eventful year witnessed, this 
was perhaps the most signaL It was a merciful deliverance 
beyond the power of words fully to express. Havelock did not 
then know its full significance ; hut in a little while he acknow- 
ledged with thanksgiving the abundant goodness of God in thus 
setting free so many European regiments. Quitting Mohamrah 
on the 15th of May, he was at Bombay on the 29th. It had 
been his first thought to rejoin the Head-Quarters of the Army 
by a landward march, but, after consulting Lord Elphinstone 
and his Military Secretary, it appeared to Inin that the journey 
was not practicable ; so he took ship for Galle, hoping there to 
catch a steamer for Calcutta. Off Kultura, in Ceylon, the 
vessel went aground at night, and was in infinite danger of 
going to pieces before assistance could come from shore. Mer- 
cifully delivered from the waves, he made his way to Galle, 
found a Bteamer there, which had been despatched fox European 
tioops, and embarked for Madras. There he found that Sir 

* Westminster Iteviav, quoted by Mr Montgomery Martin. 

V 2 
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Patrick Grant, the Commander-in-Chief of that Presidency, had 
been summoned to Calcutta, and was waiting for the Fire Queen 
to convey him to the Hugh. 

It was of no small importance that Lori Canning should 
receive the advice and assistance of an experi- 
G?ant taCk ©need officer of the Bengal Army, acquainted 
with the character and the temper of the Native 
soldiery and versed in all military details Sir Patrick 
Grant had been Adjutant-General of the Army of the chief 
Presidency; he had seen hard service in the field, and he 
was held in esteem both as a good soldier and as a npe military 
administrator. When, therefore, tidings of General Anson’s 
death reached Lord Canning,* he placed himself at once in 
communication with Grant. Having previously telegraphed 
to Madras, on the 6th of June the Governor- General wrotB to 
him, saying, " My first impulse was to send for you to fill the 
place of acting Commander-in-Chief, and every day’s deliberate 
consideration has confirmed it. I am satisfied that there is no 
man who can so well serve the State at this crisis as yourself, 
and I earnestly beg you to come to Calcutta as soon as you can. 
Should thiB not reach you in time to allow of your coming by 
the next packet, perhaps a sailing vessel could he taken up, by 
which time would be Baved. But you will judge of this I 
would have sent a steamer for you two days ago, hut I have 
none here but the Assaye, and she must go to Kangun for the 
29th as soon as she is coaled. The storm has not begun to clear 
yet, nor will it till Dehli fans.” So Grant and Havelock, 
embarking together, steamed up the Bay to Calcutta, and 
arrived there on the 17th of June. It was a source of great 
personal happiness to the latter that he was accompanied by 
hia son, then a subaltern of the 10th Foot, in whom already 
were discernible all the instincts and capacities which combine 
to make a good soldier. 


* This was cm the 3rd of June. The first intelligence came from Sir John 
Lawrence at Rawalpindi. Writing to England on the following day, Lord 
Canning said : “ It comes upon me as a sad and dispiriting blow in the midst 
of present troubles. But this is not a time to be depressed by any calamity, 
when every effort must be made to keep up the hearts of those around us. I 
assure you that they need it, though I am glad to say that the panic which 
had seized the Calcutta world when the last mail left is, in a measure, sup- 
pressed . . I have telegraphed to Sir Patrick Grant to come to Calcutta 
Immediately to assume the office of acting Commander-in-Chief.” — MS. Cor-' 
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For a man eager foi military service on an extended field of 
action, no time could be more propitious. Welcome, indeed, to 
Lord Canning was the advent of so tried and capable a soldier 
as Havelock, and Patiick Giant, who well knew his worth, was 
forward to recommend him for immediate employment. News 
had come that Banaras had been saved , but the fate of Alla- 
habad was still doubtful, and Kanhpur and Lakhnao were gilt 
around by deadly peril. It was the work of Government at this 
time, not only to push forward every available European soldier, 
but to take steps to turn those reinforcements to the best account 
by wise and skilful organisation. Havelook had already mapped 
out a plan of operations, thB formation of a movable column, 
acting upwards irom the Lower Provinces, being a part of it ; 
and this column he was commissioned to command, with the 
rank of Brigadier-General. He was directed, “after quelling 
all disturbances at Allahabad, not to Jose a moment m support- 
ing Sir Henry Lawrence at Lakbnao and Sir Hugh' Wheeler at 
Kanhpur,” and to “take prompt measiues for dispeising and 
utterly destroying all mutineers and insurgents ” The sovereign 
importance of swift action was earnestly impressed upon him, 
and it was added that the Commander-in-Chief, having “ entire 
■confidence in his well-known and often-proved high ability, 
vigour, and judgment,” refrained from giving more definite in- 
stiuctions, and left him to shape his movements aocoiding to 
the circumstances that might develop themselves.* 

The ambitious hopes of a life were now on the point of 
absolute fulfilment. He bad an independent command, no one 
to control his movements in the field; no one to hamper his 
individual judgment But with all his self-reliance, he rested, 
in his human weakness, more on the mighty arm of the God of 
Battles. “ May God,” he said, “ give me wisdom to fulfil the 
expectations of Government, and to restore tranquillity in the 
disturbed distiicts.” There were some circumstances against 
him. It was the worst season of the ) ear for military opera- 
tions. The alternations of scorching heat and drenching rain, 
which are the atmospherical necessities of an Indian July, were 
trying in the extreme to the European soldier. His force was 
to consist of four regiments of Infantry, with Cavalry and 
Artillery. Two of these regiments, the 64th and the 78th High- 
landers, had belonged to his old Persian division ; and this was 


* Marshraau’s Life of Havelock. 
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a source of satisfaction to him. But he was sorely distressed 
when he thought of the want of horfc>e, the want of guns, and 
the want of gunners, and the certain scaicity of carriage which 
would perplex him at Allahabad, where his force was to he 
formed, owing to the heavy loss of Commissariat cattle which 
had been sustained by us during the disorders of that place. 
Still, full of heart and hope, he took his leave of the Governor- 
General and the Commander-in-Chief, and turned his back 
on Calcutta, pioceeding upwards by dak, on the 25th of 
June. 

And now, on the morning of the last day of the month, he was 
breakfasting with Neill at Allahabad. Much bad 
HaV Neiii these two fine soldieis to say to each other. Neill 
had to report what had been recently done at 
Allahabad. His instnictions to Renaud and Spur gin were 
bi ought under review, and were cordially approved by Havelock. 
Nothing could have been better than the arrangements which 
had been made for the despatch of this vanguard of the reliev- 
ing army, or more carefully considered than all the instructions 
which had been issued.* It was agreed that Renaud should 
advance that evening, but that the steamer which was to carry 
Spurgin and his detachment should not steam out at once, as its 
progress would he more rapid than that of the marching column, 
whose advance it was intended to cover. 

So Renaud, leading the van of the relieving force, that 
Advance of a ^ ter delay was sent on to save onr im- 

Rfsumd'B perilled people at Kanhpur, pressed on, proud 

Column. 0 f k ia commission, and eager to do the bidding 

of his chief. It was a grand movement in advance — hut, like 
many of our grand movements, the heart-breaking words u Too 


* Th^ae instructions, the substance of winch is given in the preceding 
chapters (and which were published veibatim in the Memoir of General 
Neill, in the “Lives of Indian Officers”), were highly commended by Sir 
Patrick Grant, who wrote . “Your instructions to Bemud nnd Spurgin are 
admirable, and provide for every possible present circumstances as well as nil 
eventualities, aud by them, and them only, Renaud should have been guided. 
I hope you were in time to prevent the withdrawing Spurgra’s detachment 
from the steamer, ami that the vessel has proceeded up the river according to 
your original intention, Sending her was an excellent measure, nnd I anti- 
cipate most favourable results from it, and she will be of incalculable value 
in collecting boats aud assisting m making the passage of the nver after the 
work to be done at Kanhpur is finished.”— MS. Correspondence. 
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Late” were written in characters of darkest night acioss it 
On they marched for three days, leaving everywhere behind 
them as they went traces of the retrihntory power of the English 
in desolated villages and corpses dangling from the branches of 
trees.* But on the 2nd or 3rd of July,t a Native spy, sent by 
Sir Henry Lawience from Lakhnao, came into Benaud’s camp, 
and announced that nothing could now be done for the relief 
of Kanhpur. Wheeler had capitulated, and all his people had 
been mercilessly destroyed. 

This miserable intelligence was received with different emo- 
tions by Neill and Havelock. The foimer was long unwilling 
to believe that Kanhpur had fallen. He looked upon the story 
as an invention of the enemy intended to arrest the forward 
movement of the Force which the English were equipping for 
its relief. His wish was father to the thought ; for, although 
he could not reproach himself for the delay that had occurred 
in the despatch of reinforcements to Wheeler’s help — delays, 
which had the full sanction of the highest military authority in 


* I should be untrue to history if I not not rocoid my belief that these 
retributory measures were distinguished by undue Beveiity. William Russell, 
among whose many high qualities as a public writer truthfulness is con- 
spicuous, records the following in his “ Diary in India “In the course of a 
conversation to-day, an officer, who was attached to Renaud's column when 
it moved out m advance ot Havelock’s force, told dqb that the executions of 
Natives were indiscriminate to the last degree. ... In two days forly-two 
men were hanged on the roadside, and a batch of twelve men were executed 
because their toces were ‘turned the wrong way’ when they wore met on the 
march. All the villages m Ins front were burnt when ho halted. These 
‘seventies ’ could not have been justified by the Kfiiihpur massacre, because 
they took place before that diabolical act. The officer m question remon- 
strated with Renaud, on the ground that, if he persisted in this course, he 
would empty the villages, and rendir it impossible to supply the army with 
provisions" This is ooufumud by the account of the signs of retribution 
apparent to those who followed in the v,ake of Renaud s moich. [It wue 
difficult in those days to discriminate Renaud was not a cruel man, and it 
is more than probable that he had better reasons for his action than those 
suggested by the officer “ attached to his column,” who certainly was not in lus 
councils. It should not be forgotten that though the Kfinhpifr atrocity had 
not then been perpetrated, the stones of the cruelties to whioli our country- 
men had been subjicted at Milrath and Dehli, and, to Renaud’s own know- 
ledge, at Allahab&d, bad roused to white heat the indignation of our country- 
men. There can be no doubt, moreover, but that the enormous majority of 
the natives in the Duab were at that time our enemies.— Gk R M.] 
f On the 3rd, Lieutenant Chalmcis rode into All&hibad with the news. 
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the country* — he could not, without reluctance, accept the fact 
that those delays had shattered all his hopes of succouring our 
distressed people, and had turned the relieving force into an 
army of retribution. But Havelock had full faith in the dis- 
astrous story. Two spies came into Allahabad. They spoke of 
what they had seen. Examined separately, they recited the 
same details ; there were no contradictions or discrepancies in 
their evidence. They amply confirmed the reports which had 
reached Benaud’s Camp, and had been sent in by him to Alla- 
habad. Taking these different views of the actual position of 
affairs in advance, the two soldiers differed with respect to the 
course to be pursued. Havelock despatched orders to Benaud 
to stand fast. But Neill was eager for him to push forward, and 
telegraphed to the Commander-in-Chief remonstrances against 
delay. Havelock argued that if Kdnhpur had fallen, the troops 
that had besieged it would be released for action elsewhere, and 
.would assuredly move down in immense numbers to intercept 
the advance of the column from Allahabad, and utterly to over- 
whelm it. But Neill, still thinking the report a ruse of the 
enemy, eagerly contended that all would be lost if we faltered 
at such a moment. Both were right in their several deductions 
Time proved that Havelock was right as to the facts. Kanhpui 
had fallen, and the garrison had been destroyed almost to a mm. 
How it happened — how fox more than thiee weeks the little 
band of heroic Englishmen had stood their ground against the 
teeming multitude of the enemy, and how at last treachery had 
accomplished what could not be done by bonest fighting, is now 
to be told, It is the saddest chapter in the whole history of the 
war — but, perhaps, the brightest. However feeble the recital, 
no Englishman can ever read it without the profoundest emotions 
both of pity and of pride. 


* Sir Patrick Grant had 'written to him more than once to urge him to be 
cautious, and not to strip Allahabad of troops or to send an insufficient force 
to Ktfnhptfr “ Yon talk of an early odvanoe towards Kanhptfr, and I shall be 
right glad that you made a move in that direction ; but I pray you to bear in 
nund that Allahabad is a point of the very greatest impoitame, the perfect 
security of winch ought not to be neglecteJ on any account.” And again, on 
the following day: “Far be it from me to hamper you in any waj — your 
energy, decision, and activity are admirable ; but 1 mu>t warn you to be 
cautious not to commit too small a force of Europeans towards Kanhptfr. If 
Dehli has fallen, as we believe it has, the fugitives from it will all make for 
Kanhptfr and Lakhnao, and there will certainly be an immense gathering of 
jBeum of all sorts at those points.”— MS. Correspondence, 
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The city or town of Kanhpfir had nothing in or about it to 
make it famous in story. It had no venerable 
traditions, no ancient historical remains, no archi- Suhp2° f 
tectural attractions, to enable it to rank with 
Ban&ras or Agra. Oommei cially it shone only as- the city of 
the workers-in-leather, It was a great emporium for harness 
of all kinds, and for boots and shoes alike of the Asiatic and 
the European types of civilisation. If not better, these 
articles were cheaper than elsewhere, and few English officeiS 
passed through the place without supplying themselves with 
leather-ware. But life and motion were never wanting to 
the place, especially on the river-side, where many stirring 
signs of mercantile activity weie ever to he seen. The broad 
waters of the Ganges, near the great ghaut, floated vessels 
of all sizes and all shapes, from the stately venetianed pinnace 
to the rude open “ dinghy,” or wherry ; and there clustering 
about the landing-steps, busy with or idly watching the de- 
barkation of pioduce and goods of varied kinds, or waiting for 
the ferry-boats that crossed and re-crossed the Ganges, were to 
be seen a motley assemblage of people of different nations and 
different callings and different costumes, whilst a continual 
Babel of many voices rose from the excited ciowd. In the 
streets of the town itself there was little to evoke remark. But, 
perhaps, among its sixty thousand inhabitants there may have 
been, owing to its contiguity to the borders of Oudh, rather a 
greater strength than common of the “ dangerous classes.” 

The station of K&nhpur was a large, straggling place, six or 
seven miles in extent. The British lines stretched 
■along the southern hank of the Ganges, which 6 nment ' 
about midway between the two extremities of the cantonment 
was spanned by a bridge of boats, leading from a point opposite 
the city to the Lakhnao road on the other hank. Theie was 
nothing peculiar to K&nhpur in the fact that the private dwell- 
iug-houses and public offices of the English were scattered 
about in the most promiscuous manner, as though they had fallen 
from the skies or been projected by an earthquake. At the 
north-western extremity, lying between the road to Bithu and 
the road to Dehli, were the principal houses of the civilians, 
the Treasury, the Gaol, and the Mission premises. These 
buildings lay beyond the lines of the military cantonment, in 
the extreme north-western ooraer of which was the Magazine. 
In the centre, between the city and the river, were the Church, 
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tlie Ass Bmbly room s, th.B Theatie, tliB Telegraph officB, and othBr 
public edifices, whilst scattered about herB and theie, without 
any apparent system, weie thB pnncipal military buildings, 
European and Native , the NativB lines lying for the most part 
in the iear towards the south-eastern point of thB cantonment. 
It was thB essential condition of an English cantonment that it 
should straggle, and thBie was not one morB stiaggling than 
Kanhpur But, on the whole, it was not a disagieBablB, nor, 
indeed, an mionveniBnt placB, although the distances to he 
travelled weie great and the heat of thB summer months was 
excessive. EvBn to thB dust, which, except duimg the lainy 
season, was piodigious, thB ib&i dents becamB accustomed aftBi a 
little while, or, if they did not, they lBConciled themselves to 
it by thinking that the station had many great social advan- 
tages, that it was well piovided with means of amusement upon 
the must approved piniCiples of western civilisation, and that 
“EuropB goods” of all kinds weie almost as plentiful as in 
Calcutta. 

For duiing a long senes of yeais Kanhpur had been one of 
the most important militaiy stations in India TIlbib wbi’b few 
offiLBis either of thB Queen’s or the Company’s Aimy who, 
during the period of tliBii Eastern seivice, had not, at somb 
timB or other, done duty in that vast cantonment Rut thB 
extension of DUr Empire tuwaids thB Afghan fiontiBi had 
greatly diminished its importance as a mditaiy position, and 
although thB subsequent annexation of Oudh had done some- 
thing to restoie the faded piBtentions of the Kanhpur division, 
thB station itself only suffeiei further declmB. It was still thB 
HBad Quaiteia of thB Division, and the commanding General 
lesided thBra with the Division Staff But there WBre no longer 
European Regiments, 01 even an European Regiment, in its 
bairacks A great stiength Df NativB sQldieiy gaiiisonBd the 
place, with some sixty EuiopBan Artillerymen, and afterwards 
sixty men of Her Majesty’s 84th Regiment and a fBW Madias 
Fusiliers, whom Tucker and PonBDnhy had sent on from 
Bandias.* The 1st, the 53id, and thB 5Gth ftipShi Regiments 


* Antr< p 155, Mowbiay Thomson says that “thB European fnrcc consisted 
of the officeis attacked to the Sipahi le^imont^, sixty meu of the S4th Regi- 
ment; seventy-four men of the 32id, ^ho ware invalided, Bixty-five men of 
the Madias EubiIibib, and fifty-nine mBn of tho Company’s Aitillory — about 
tin ee bunch si oomb&tantw m all *' Mi Shorar, in Ins official narrative, com- 
putes thB in \ all is ol the 32ud at thirty. 
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of Infantry wcie thBiB, and tliB 2nd RBginiBnt Df Sipahi 
Cavaliy — in all, about thiee thousand men And it was cDm- 
put s i that the aggregate population of thB CantDnmBnt, with 
its vast assemblage ol camp-followers, was neaily equal to that 
of the Town. 

The Kanhpui Division was then commanded by General Sir 
Hugh Wheeler. Ha was an old and a distin- 
guished officer Df the Company’s Anny. He had 
SBBn much good service in Afghanstan and in thB 
Panjab, and had won his spins undei Gough in the second Sikh 
Wai, in command of a division of his army. No man knew the 
Sipahis better, and no man was min e inspected by tliBin. But 
he had known them a little too long. Looking back thiough 
moie than half-a-centuiy of good hervme, ha could remember 
bow thBy fought in the goud old days Df Lake and OuhtBilony. 
Theie was nothing, indeed, to he said against him except that 
he borB the buiden of moie than seventy yeais. He bDie it 
lightly, succumbing little to thB pleasure. Still it was there; 
and it was a necessity that ha should have lost beneath it some 
moasuie at hast of the vigoui and enBi gy of his piime. 11 e was 
of shoit statui-B and of light weight , and to thB last he was a 
good and active hoiseman. Accompanied by his daughteis, he 
often WBnt out in puisuit of a jackal, with a few imported 
hounds, which he kept for thB purpose/ and thaiB was still 
Bnough of the file Df the spoitsmau m the ashes of the VBteian 
to suffer bun, in thB cusp an of thB ewly moimng, to enjoy the 
excitement of thB chasB. 

But Goneral WhBBlei, though fai advanced iu years, had lost 
none of the clearness of Ins meutal vision. He had not become 
blind to the failings of the Sipdhi, hs had not encased hnnself 
in that hard incredulity which foibado many tu believe it pos- 
sible that the Native soldier could evei be “ untiue to his salt.” 
Ever sincB thB first symptoms oi disquietude at Barrackpur and 
Berh&mp'ur had bBBn manifested, ho had watched nairowly the 
Sip&hi logimBnts undBr his immediate command, looking for 
indications of a like temper among tham.t And when news 


* Sqb Mowbiay Thomson's narrative. ThB blood which ion in tliB ™hib of 
Wheeler's children was not that of thB puie Einopean race. 

f "He had proyod himself on so many oconsiQUH so fertile in iBsirui ops, bo 
ready to oyeroume diffioultirs, bo piompt, active, anil energetic, that he was 
thought the man of all others nmt coixipotcnt te deal with an insurrection of 
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came Df the revolt Df thB NativB Regiments at Mirath and at 
Dehli, he saw oleaily that it would demand the BxeiDiBe of all 
his influence to prevent a similar explosion at Kanhpur. Then 
he lamented that hail necessity had stripped thB station of 
EuiopBan troops, in order that Dudh and other newly-acijmied 
temtones might "Bb defended. Annexation was doing its work. 
Wb had extended our Empue without inoi Basing oui Army^ 
and so it happened that many of thB most nnpoitaut stations 
"between the new and the old capital of India weie, saving a 
few English gunners, uttBily without European troops It 
would ha diffioult to CDncBivB any position inoie dispiriting 
than Wheeler's in that fatal month of May. Lakhnao had got 
the legiment, which might DtliBiwise have heBn stationed at 
K&nhptir , and not only was the latter negatively, hut positively, 
weakened hy the ati'angement, foi ail the human impedimenta, 
the women, thB children, and thB invalids of thB 32nd Queen’s, 
had been left at that place. And thsiB were many besides 
these Kanhptir abounded in excellent honsB accommodation, 
as weld as m public buildings of all kinds, and not merely the 
wives and children of our civil nnd military functionaries, high 
and lew, but the families also of Euiopean or Euiasian mer- 
chants n-nd tiadeis weie gatheied them m laige nnmbers, and 
the gnevons lBsponsibility of piotecting all thesB helpless ones 
then fell upon thB aged G-enaial His half-a-century of Beiviob 
had bi ought hnn no snoh woik as this 

Theie was much then going on in the Lines of which, 
doubtless, thB Gleneial knew nothing, but now 
bSEsry h ° then, as the month of May advanced, un- 

pleasant revelations wbib made tD him thiough 
his officers. It did not appear that thB Sipahis were dis- 
affeotei or even discontented, but, as in othBi placBB of which 
I havB spoken, a gieat fear was settling down upon our NtitivB 
soldiBiy. The most extravagant stones weie cull ant among 
them. The Hindu and Muhammadan tioops on a given 


this cliaraotBr— most fitted to unravel the web of mystpry m which its origin 
was then, cloudeil, and to open the minis of the Sipahis to tho insensate lolly 
of thBir proceedings Ami if this hod been a meie militaiy outbreak, as some 
have imagined, if the dispossessed piiuces and peopfe at tliB laud, farmers, 
•vdlageis, ljots, had not male Bommou cause witli tliB Sipahis, tli bib is aiBry 
reason to biJievB that but a poition of the Foice would. havB revDlfcod ” — Bed 
Pamphlet 
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dayweiBtobo assembled upon an undermined paiadB-ground, 
and tlie whole of them "blown into the air. Thia and othBi 
fables equally moustious weie freely circulated among thB 
Sipahis and leadily believed * Nothing could he more alarming 
to onB well acquainted with the chaiactBr of thB Native soldier 
than the freB acceptance of stones of this kind, which showed 
that thB old bonds of confidence were utteily biuken ; and Sir 
Hugh Wheeler, therefore, plainly saw that the danger was dub 
which it would he most difficult to arrest, foi nothing is bd 
intractable as a paniD. For some days after the news fiom 
Mfiath and llehli had leached Kinhpur, Iib had hopB that thB 
public mini might be reassured; but this Boon passed away. 
It was plain to him, as time wore on, that the excitemBnt lather 
iu ci eased than diminished. And the peril which stmed him in 
the fiicB was not merely the penl of mutinous soldiery , he was 
threatened uIsd by an lnsmgBnt population, which might have 
overwhelmed him. And it seemed to him in this emergency 
that thB best means of defending thB lives of the UhiiBtian 
communities and maintaining, though only Dn a narrow space, 
the authonty of the Dhustian Government, until succouis 
should arnve to enable hnn to act on the offensive, was by 
thi owing up some defensive woiks, within which the English 
might gather themselves together, and with the aid of then 
guns keep tliB enBmy at a distanca. Bay on i this theie was 
nothing that he could do; and it was not easy to dBteimmB 
how even this httle was to be done. 

Of all tha defonsibb points in the CantonmBnt, it was held, 
in thB fiist instance, that the MagazinB in the 
noith-westBrn coinei of the military lines was Th “i2SS^ tf 
that best adapted, in thB exigency which had 
ansen, foi a defensive position. It almost rested on the nvBr, 
and it was surrounded "by walls of substantial masonry. But 
instead of this, Sir Hugh WheelBi selected a spot about six 
miles lower down to the south-east, at somB distance from 
the river, and not far from the SipalxU’ huts* Theie weie 
quarters of Borne kind for our people within two long hospital 
banacks (one wholly of masonry, the other with a thatched 
roof)— single-storied buildings with verandahs running round 
them, and with the usual outhouses attaohed. This spot hB 
began to intrench, to foitify with aitillery, and to provision 
with supplies of different kinds* Oiders went forth to thB Com- 
missariat, and their efforts were supplemented by thB managers 
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□f thB regimental messBS, who fieBly sent in their stores of bBBr 
anl wine, hermetically -sealed dainties, and other cieatuie- 
comforts that might serve to mitigate thB bviIb of thB brief 
detention whioh was heliBved to bB the worst that could befall 
us But the aggiegatB amount of food was lamentably lll- 
piopoitioned to the exigencies of the occasion. ThB Native 
contractor failed, as they often do fail at such times, and thB 
stoiBS which they sent in fell shoit Df the figuies in the paper- 
indents. All bIsb was of the Bame kind— weak, soanty, and 
insufficient. As tD the so-called foitifi cations, thBy wbib so 
paltiy that an English subaltern could have lidden ovei them 
on a cast-hoi bb fiom the Company’s Stud. The Barthwniks 
weie little mDia than four feet high, and were not Bven bullet- 
proof at thB cie^t ThBapBituras foi the artilleiy exposed both 
onr guns and our gunnBis, whilst an enBmy m adjacent buildings 
might find covbi on all sides. Not, however, fiom ignorance 
or negligenOB did this insufficiency aiise The last weeks of 
the dry season wbib upon ub, and tliB eaith was so hard that it 
was difficult tu dig it, and sd fiiablB whan dug that the neces- 
sary cohesion was almnst unattainable. 

It has often been said that Wheeler ought to hava chosen the 
Magazine as thB centre of his lines of defence, and that all thB 
subsequent evil arose fiom thB absence of this obvious pre- 
caution. The considerations which suggested themselvBS to 
the militaiy critics wBre not absent fiom his own mind. But 
theiB was one paramount thought which DVBi-rulBdthem. ThB 
first step towards thB occupation of the Magazine would have 
been the withdiawal of the Sip&hi guai d , and to have attempted 
this would certainly huvB given thB signal for an immediate 
rising. With the small European force at his disposal it would 
have been manifestly unwise to provoke a collision. If the 
fiist blow wbib to be struck by our own people, it would, be 
believed, have immadiatB results of a far moie disastrous 
chaiacter than those which were likely to arise from a spon- 
taneous revolt against Butish authority, detached fiom those 
feelings of animosity and resentment which might have been 
engendeied by a fiist offensive movement on onr pait. It must 
be admitted that thB spot selected for our iefugB was, indeed, 
but a miserable placB for the protection of a laige body of 
Christian people against the thousands and tens of thousands 
that might surgB up to destroy them. But it was not believed, 
at that time, that Wheeler and his follower would be Dalle | 
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upon to face mare than the passing dangBi Df a rising of the 
“ hadmdshes ” Df the city and the bazaars All the information 
that leached him DDnfiimed the belief that if the regiments 
should mutiny they would march off at oncB to Dehli. And he 
was in almost daily expectation of being recruited from below 
by reinfoicBinants sent upwaids from Calcutta All that was 
needed, it then appeared tD the General and to others, vaB a 
place of refuge, lor a littlB space, during the confusion that 
would arise on the fiist outhiaak of the military levolt, when, 
doubtless, there would be plunder and devastation. It was felt 
that the Sipahis had at that time nD craving after EuiopBan 
blood, and that their ilBpaitme would enahlB Wheeler and his 
Euiopeaus to maich to Allahabiid, taking all the Christian 
paople with him* 

Whilst these precautions weie being taken, the General sBnt 
an expiBss to Lakhnao le guesting Sir HBmy 
Lawrence to lend him for a while a company or SSSiT 
two of the 32ni Regiment, as he had reason to 
Bxpect an immediate using at Kanhpur 'f Little could Lawience 


* However suuud theaa reasons may have bsen, it 10 not to he questioned 
that the selection was a gii_at minfortuna The Magazine position is thus 
described by General Neill, aftBi visiting the place, on his fiist unival at 
Kfinhpiir “It is a walled defence, wallti enclosure, pioof against muskehy, 
covering an area of three acres— ampin room in it fur all the ganisDn— cIubb to 
tliB bank of the river, the Uouelb cIdsb to it mb all defensible, and they, with 
11 ib Magazine, oould hava bBen held against auy Native foice, as having tlie 
large and [pbacure] guns, with abnndanoB of ammunition, neither the Nana 
noi thB Natives would have comB near them. They oould haVB moved out 
and attacked them with the guns, and would have not only Baved themselves 
but thB city, to say nothing ut a large aisenal and many tbousaud stand oi 
arms, artillBiy tents, harness, &o , &c General Wheeler ought tD have gone 
there at once , no nue oould have prevented him, they might havB saved. 
Bveiything they had almost, if they had There is something awful in the 
number of cattish doLbs, which could have beBu avoided by a LDmmon (legiee 
ol caution " — MS uon egponrtsnee It wns not, however, want of caution, but 

E erhapB over-cautiun, that caused WheBlei not to rosort to the Magazine 
ml dings. The distance between thB Lines and thB Magazine is tu be taken 
into account, and some mihtoiy autliouties may differ Ir Dm Neill's opinion, 
that no one conld have prevented Whceloi from betukmg hmiself, with his 
women, children, and invalids to the Mngiuinc 
t It should be observed that Laklinno was within the Kdnlipdr Dm^iun 
of the Aimy, and therefore, in tho noimal state Df alfaiiB, WnBelei might 
have made any disposition of tli a troops undei lus command that siomBd fit 
to him But wlicu the oiibis mote, S11 Heiny Lawience had telBgiaplied to 
the Goveruoi General fm "plenary military autUonty m Dudh," and Lord 
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spare a single man from tb.a troublous capital of Duih; but 
those wbtb days when Ohiisfci-m gentlemen rose to noble heights 
ot geneioBity and self-saciifica ; and Henry LawiBnce, who at 
any timB, would have divided his cloak with another, oi 
snatched thB helmet with the last drop of watei from his own 
lips, was not one to hesitate when such a demand was made upon 
him. He sent all that he could send — eighty-four man Df the 
32nd, Queen’s — packBd closely in such wheeled carnages as 
could bB mustsiBd He sent also two detachments of the Undh 
Hoise to keep open the load between Kanhptir and Agra, and 
render such other assistance as IrrBgular Horse wall commanded 
can lender, if only they be true to their leaders A party of 
Oudh Artillery accompanied them with two field gnus, under 
Lieutenant Ashe— a young officer of lare promise, which was 
soon to ripen into hBioic paifoimance * 

With these detachments went Captain FI at eh bi HayBs, 
Militaiy Secretary to Sir Henry Lawience — a 
et er ayes mdT1 0 f great capacity and great couiage ; in the 
pinne of his life and the height of his, daring. He had 
graduated in une of our great English universities, and was 
an erudite scholar and an accomplished gentleman. He 
was udw SBnt to Kdnhplii to ascertain the real state Df 
affairs theie for the infoimatiun of his Chief. So he mounted 
his horse and started with thB Cavaliy, giving up his cairiagB, 
in whioh he had at first intended to tiavel, to a paity of Euro- 
pean soldiers. — “For,” he wrote, “as they lepiesentBd three 
hundred rounds of balled ammunition ready at any moment for 
anybody, I thought that they wbib of far morB importance than 
auy number of imlitaiy secretaries.” All through the day, from 
dawn till some hours after sunsBt, they toiled on, suffering 
severely fiom the intense heat and the paiohing thust. But 
they reached Kdnhpur without disaster , and in a little while 
HayBs had taken in the situation and had flung himself into the 


Canning had gladly given him the powers he had sought (yol. i p BIB), 
wilting to 'Wheeler at the bnins time a kindly explanation of the ciicumstauoea 
which hail leconcilrd the General to thB change 
* The number of Euinpcons SBnt by Sh Heniy Lawrence to HAnlipiir has 
been vuiiously stated His Militaiy Secretory, in a latter to Mr Edmonstone, 
sots it down ot fifty men and two officers The Ctovalry detachments weia 
HBiit on by Sir Hugh Wheeler, and thB officers were murdeied, but Ashe and 
the guns remained, oi returned, to take good port in the defence. 
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work that lay befaia him, as if h.B had bean oub of tha garrison 
himself 


And when the English authority at K&nhpur appealed to 
Henry Lawrence foi assistance, as though by 
some strange fatality it were doomed that aid 8 SltUl 
should be sought, in the orisis which had arisen, fiom the two 
exti ernes of humanity, an appeal waB made to our neighbour, 
the Rdjah of Bitliur. 

Dundti Pant, NAoa S&kib, aftai the visit to Lalihnau, rBoorded 
in my first volume,* had leturnod to his home at Bithtir He 
had, doubtless, clearly discerned the fBaling in the Ouilk capi- 
tal — nay, thioughout the whole province, He knew well that 
theie was a great oxoiteinBnt — it might bB of danger, it might 
bB of fear — alivB among tho Sipdhis all ovei Upper India He 
felt that he hated the English, and that his tiniB hail come 
But all that was passing in the mind of the disappointed Mard- 
thd was as a sealed hook to the English Of course the whole 
story of the disappointment was on recoid Had it not gone 
from Calcutta to London — from London back to Calcutta; anil 
from Calcutta again to Kdnkptir 9 And did it not cover many 
sheets of foolscap 9 Militmy mon might know little of th.B htoiy 
which has been I old in tins book,f and to civilians a leaded 
memorial was so common a thing, that DVBn to Hid besiriu formed 
of them theie could have appDaiedto be no earthly leason why 
UfindfiPant should not aocBpt his position quiotly, submissively, 
resignedly, after the fashion of his kind, and to bB ever after 
byal to the Government that had rejected his claims So when 
danger threatened them, it appeared to thB authorities at 
Kdnhptir that assistance might be obtained frnm the Niina 
Sdhib Foi although Loid Ualhousia and the Company had 
refused to mcieasB bis store, he had abundance of money and all 
that money could puicliaso, including hoi sea and elephants and 
a large body of retainers — almost, indeed, a little aimv of his 
own. Ho had bean in friendly lnbaTcourne with our uffiuBis up 
to this very timB, and no one <loubtad that as he had the power, 
sd also he had the will to be of substantial use to us in tha hour 
of our trouble It was one of those stiange revenges, with 
which the stream of time is laden The 11 arbiter of others’ fate " 
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had suddenly bBCwmB “a suppliant for his own;” and tha 
representatives Df tliB Biitish Government weie suing to dub 
recently a suitor cast m our own high political courts. Tha 
madness of this was seen at Lakhnao , but it was not seen at 
Eanhpur So the alliancB Df the Ndna Sahib was sought as an 
elsmBnt of strength in our hour Df tiouble * 

It was in this wise Td securB the safety of the Government 
treasure was necessarily at suoh a timB one of thB main objects 
of both thB militaiy and thB civil authorities If it could be 
lodged within thB lntrBnchments it would be out of thB giaBp 
of thB soldieiy, who, as our pfficeis well knew, on the fiiBt open 
manifestation of lev pit, would assuredly makafor the Treasuiy 
and gorge themselves with the spoil But when there was 
mention made Df an intention to lemovB the cdhi, the JSip&his, 
by whom it was guaided, weie outwaidly all loyalty and devo- 
tion, and declaied that it was safe in their hands The leason 
of this was manifest , and WheBler, anxious above all things not 
to piecipitate a collision, shrunk from insisting npon a mBasuie 
which would in all probability havB been violently lesistad. 
To countBraot any dangai from this source, it was cunsideiBd a 
good stioke uf policy to avail ourselves Df thB assistance of a 
paity of tha armad IdIIdwbis Df the NaniL Sahib, who had beBn 
in frequent inteicoursB with Mi. HillBisdon, the Collector, and 
who had smilingly assuied that officer of his sympathy and 
friendship. ThB Tieasuiy stood at a little distance from the 
Bithui i Dad, somB miles away fiom the militaiy luma , and VBiy 
soon some two hundred of the letamers Df the NandL, with a 
couplB of guns, weia posted at Nawabganj, which commanded 
both the Tieasury and thB Magazine f 


* Mr Maatin Gubbras states that the Geneial was distinctly wainBd not 
tD tiu&t the Kanfi Sdhib “ Sir H Lawience, ’ lie '•ays, “ oomnured in my 
suspicions, and by hie authaiity I addressed Sir Hugh Wheelei, cautioning 
him against the N£n&, and stating Su Henry's belief that hB was not to be 
depended upon u — Mu fintea in Oud/i, p 32 
t SomB time aftawaiis, Tfintia Topi gave the following account of Mr. 
Hilleisdon’s negotiations with tha N£n£ Bfilub I giYB it as thB NativB ver- 
sion of the tianaactiDn — "In the month of May, 1857, the Collector of 
K&ihpni sank a note of thB following purport to thB N&nd Sahib at Bitlnlr, 
viz , that he begged him ^thB Nfina) to foiward bis wife and uhlldiBn to Eng- 
land The N&n& consented to do so, anil four days aft bi wards thB Collector 
wiDte to him to bung his tioops and guns with him fiDm Bithiir tD KanhpiJr 
1 n snt with the Nan£ and about oue hundicd Sipfilns and three hunched 
matchlock-men and two guns to thB Collectoi’s house at K&nhptir, The Col- 
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This was on the 22nd of May. On thB preceding day the 
lemfoi cements fiom LakhnaD had arnYBd, and xiia Piaca of 
about the BamB tuns, on the suggestion of thB Reruga 
Q-enBial, tha woman and ohildien and. non-comba- Mny22 
tants had betaken themselves to the place of lDfugB within thB 
improvised intienehments There waB then a scene of frightful 
confusion, which onB, who had just arrived fiom LakhnaD, thus 
giaphi cally desenbed. “The General,” wiote Fletchei Ilayes 
in a pnvatB Utter to Secretary Eilmonstone, “was delighted 
to heai of the amval of the EuiDpeans, and soon fiDin all Bides, 
I heard of reports Df all sorts and kinds which people kept, 
"bunging to the Genaial until neaily one A ai , du the 22ud, when 
waietned to lest. At six am. I went out to have a look at tlm 
various places, and smea I have beBU in India novel wilncHsod 
so fnghtful a scene of contusion, iiight, and bad arrangement 
as the EuiDpean hanacks presented Four guns weio m posi- 
tion loaded, with Euiopaan ai till ciy men m night-caps and 
widB-awakes and Bile-arms on, hanging to the guns m groups — 
Id Dicing like melodiamatic buccaneers. People of all kinds, of 
eveiy coIdui, sect, and piofcssion, wdib oiDwding into the 
barracks. Whilst I was theie, buggies, pal la- m 22 _ 21 

gbariBes, vehicles of all soils, drove up and din- ay 
charged oaigoes of wiiteis, tiadesmon, and a miscellaneous mob 
of Bveiy complexion, fiom whitB to tawny — all in terror of the 
imaginary foB, ladies aittiug down at the rough niDHa-lahles ill 
the "barracks, women suckling infants, aj alio and children in all 
directions, and — officeiB too I In shoit, as I have written to Sii 
Heuiy, I saw quite Bnough to convince me that if any mstureo 
tiDn took or takas place, we shall have no one to thank hut 
ourselves, because we have now shown to tho Natives how vi k ry 
easily we can become frightened, and when frightimod utloily 
helpless. Duiing that day (the 22nd) the simps in all the 
bazaars were slml, four or five times, and all day tho G onoval 
was worried to death by people lunning up to luport linpro- 


iBctor waB then in the inti anohments, and not in Ins house lit* annl un ward 
to remain, and we slopped at his house during tho sight The Uollocloroaiut! 
in tha moinmg aud told the NduA to occupy hla own hoiiHi' 1 , which was in 
Hdnhpih Wa ac^idmgly did so We lomimiud there four days, ana the 

gentleman sail it was fcitunato w ' ' “ 

become disobedient, aud that he 
Hb did so, and the General wrote 
sients would bB made foi the pay 

Q 2 


como to his aul, as Lho Sipdliis hnd 
would apply to the Gunarul in our boh all 
to Agia, whence a reply camo that ariangr- 
of our men MS. Records 
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table stories, which m ten minutes more werB contradicted by 
others still ihdib monstious AH yesterday (23rd) the same 
thing went on, and I wish that yon could see the European 
banaoks and the chapel qIobb to it — and thBir occupants* I 
believe that if anything will keBp the Sipahis quiet, it will be, 
next to Piovidenca, thB great lespect which they all havB for 
Gsnaial "WhealeT, and for him alone. He has all hiB doors and 
windows open all night, and has nBVBr thought of moving or of 
allowing his family to hlovb Brigadier Jack, Paiker, the can- 
tonment magistrate, and Wiggins, the Judge Advocate- 0-enBral, 
are, I "believe, thB Duly people who sleep m their houses.” * 

The chief source of immediatB dangeT at this time was the 
temper Df the 2nd Cavalry. The place mthe Army 
T KSv°i5iy H List assigned to this lBgimant had, foi some time, 
bBan a blank. It was the number uf the regiment 
which had disgraced itself at Parw&ndarah, and had h Ben igno- 
mimously disbanded , and it was not until 1B5D, that the number 
had been lestoiei to the List Df thB Bengal Army f That thB 
troopeis werB upB foi revolt was certain, for aliBady thBy weiB 
quiBtly making anangements to SBnd away then families and 
then property, and scon thBy had nothing in than huts hut their 
tlnnking-VBBSBls They stood, as it weie, with their bins girt 
about for action, and Wheebr had morB than once credible in- 
formation that thBy were about immediately to stnke It was 
believed that, diffeimg from tho infantry lBgimentsat KAnhpur, 
these cavahy Sipahis included m their programme thB muidei of 
their offioeis* There were many Muhammadans in the DDips, and 
Muhammadan feeling was then strong in the place. There had 
been gieat gathenngs at the mosques, in which thB Musalm&n 
Sipahis had taken a forward part, for the full discussion of the 
ciisis. And it was thought, as had before been thought, m 
other placBB, that thB festival of the Id, on the 24th of May, 
would prove the appointed day for a great Muhammadan demon- 
stration But it passed dvbt as quiBtly as any other day. There 
was the usual interchange of courtesies and compliments, as in 
quiet timBS, between the two races , and on one sidB, at least, 


* MB UonespondBnoe 

f Anothei lPgimBot (tlis 11th Light Oavahy) had been laieed in tliB place 
of the 2nd, and the offices Df the Jattei had beBn tian&fenel tD it lindily. 
Only one tioopei of tha 2nd had been le-snli&ted — tliB Haw aldai -Major, 
Bhowam Smgb, of whom moi a hare after. The 11th was lenuinbered the 2nd, 
loi its gallantly at Mtfltin 
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there was much self-congiatulatiDn that tha anmversaiy was 
well OVBT. 

But all this tims, as thB arrangements weie proceeding apace 
for the SBcTirity of our placa of rafugB, the genBial 
feeling of mistrust was fixing itself in tha heaits P iK£° f 
of the soldiaiy The principle of “ tiustmg all m 
all or not at all” was in those days the only one to he walked 
out m action with any prospect of success There was strength 
in stilting the fiist blow with a heavy mailed hand. Theie 
was stiength also in perfect quietude and composure. But in 
any middle oouisa theie was weakness , and whether in doing 
or in suffeimg, “ to he weak is to be miseiable” WhBn, there- 
fore, Wheeler began to thiow up defences which could nut 
defend him, and to betiay his mistrust of the Sip&his, without 
having it m his poWBr effectually to arrast the danger, of which 
such action indicated the dread, there was nothing but misoiy 
before him. Indeed, when our people weie seen wildly leaving 
their homes and seeking safety either within oui so-called 
mtrBnchmentB or in some stiongly-built edifices m the neigh- 
bouihood, and the JSip&his beheld the English artillerymen 
plaomg guns in position, the end was obi tain, and the beginning 
of the Bnd had come. SumB legal ded the movement as an in- 
dication of fear , some looked upon it as a menace. All regarded 
it as a proof of mistiust Confidence was at an end, there was 
a deadly breach between the ufficBi and the soldier. 

But during that last week of May, whatcvoi plots and perils 
might have been fermenting beneath the surface, M 31 
outwardly everything was Dalm and reassuring 
And thB biave old General began tn think that the WOist was 
over, and that he would soon be able to assist j. unoj 
Lawrence at Lakhnao. On the 1st of Juno, ho 0 
wrote to LDid Canning, saying, “I have this day flBnt eighty 
tianspoit-tiain bullocks in relays at fuur stages fui the purpose 
of bringing up Europeans from AlUbiibad; and in a few -a 
very fBw days, I shall consider Kdnhpur safe— nay, that I may 
aid Lakhnao, if need be.” And he added, “I have loft my 
house and am residing day and night in my tent, pitched within 
our intiBnched position, anil purpose continuing to do so until 
tranquillity is restoied The heat is dreadful. I think that 
the fever has abated, but the BxcitBinBUt and distrust are such 
that evBiy act, howevei simple or honestly intonded, is open to 
misapprehension and misiepi sanitation. My difficulties have 
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been as milch from thB necessity of making ethers act with 
circumspection and prudenDB as from any disaffection on the 
part of the troops. In their present state, a single injudicious 
step might set the whole in a blaze It is my good fDituno in 
thB piesent crisis, that I am wbII known to thB whole Native 
Aimy as dub who, although stuct, has ever bBBn just and oon- 
sideiate tD them to thB beBt of bis ability, and that m a seivice 
Df fifty-two years I havB Bver lespectBil than lights and their 
piejudices Paidon, my Laid, this appaient egotism I state 
the fact solely as accounting for my success in piesBrving tran- 
quillity at a place likB Kanhpur. Indeed, thB man themsBlvBB 
haVB said that my name amongst them had alone been thB cause 
of thBU not following the example sd exDitmgly SBt them,” * 
And, indeed, this pleasurable anticipation of racipiDcating 
Hemy Lawience’s chivalious generosity was not 
t BSiS bo much empty talk. Pait of the detachment of 
the B4th, which had been sent fiom £anaias,| was 
now passed on to Lakhnao And as they crossed the BuigB of 
Boats and set then faces towards the Dudh capital, theie was 
inward laughter and self-congratulation under many a dusky 
skin at the thought of what thB English were doing It was 
hard to say, m thst conjuncture, at what particular point 
European manhood was most needed, hut it is cBitam that in 
that intrenched position at Klnhpur it was WBary woik for 
those who kept watDh and ward, day and night, with loaded 
guns, behind the Idw mud walls we had raised for onr defence t 

* MB UDUBapondBiiLH 

t See ante, page 155 They appeal to have leached Kdnhpui on the Light 
of the 26th, oi morning nf tbs 27th of May They weie sent to Lakhnao on 
the 3id Df June— S bb Whsolsi’etBlagiamto GroveinmBnt “Sn H Lawienoa 
having expiBsted soma uneasiness, I have just sent him by post carnages, out 
Df my small fame, two pfiiceis and fifty men of Hei Majesty's 84th Foot 
Conveyance foi more not available. This leaves me weak, but I trust to 
holding my own until mois Euiopeans ainva “ 
f “Lust night I went the lDimds of dut positions with thB Ueneial The 
batteiy is divided in half, and placed east and WBst, oommanding the pnnci- 
pal appiuaohBS, we came upon one half batteiy without any challenge oi the 
Jensr exhibition of anv alarm on the part of thB gunneis. I walked up and 
put m\ hand on one of tha guns, and could havB spiked all tlnee witn thB 
greatest easB Soiub Lit fla timB aftei wai ds the offic-Bi in charge was found 
asleep, and was immediately put under auest Dsmpstor, thB Adjutant 
of the Arfcillciy, \\ as so worn out with watching at night and performing other 
duties, that, saiing he was so done up and could not look altei both baLtenes, 
I suid I would taka one, and accordingly remaiui d m charge till daybreak 
Fletchei Hayee to Henry Lawrence May 26 MS 
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And bitter was the grief, a few days later, that a single white 
Soldier had been suffered to leave Kinhpiir 
For when the month of June cams in, the revolt of thB Native 
Brigade was merely a question of time — a question 
of precedence It was to bB , but it was not quite Wor pi 0 V IttB 
settled how it was to be— how it was to bBgm. 

There was not that perfect accord between thB regiments out of 
which simultaneous action could ansa Some werB eager to 
strike at once, some counselled delay * The Cavalry troopers, 
always thB most excitable and impetuous, were ready for the 
affray before their more slowly-moving comiades of thB Infantry, 
But everywhere in the Lines and in the Bazaars the plot was 
working. And thB plottBrs were not only in thB Lines and thB 
Bazaars Out at NawAbgan], where the retainers of the Bithiir 
R4] ah were posted, and whBie the Rftjah himself had fixed Ins 
quarters for a little while to do thB bidding of his friends the 
Fannghis, werB the gBrms of a cruel conspiracy To Dfindii 
Pant and to the ministers, Hindu and Muhammadan, who sur- 
rounded him, therB could bB no morB grateful tidings than those 
which came from the SipAhis’ quarters, and as they looked at 
the Treasury, the MagazmB, and the Gaol, which lay So tempt- 
ingly at hand, it BBBmBd to them that the work was easy. Some 
of thesB retainers werB in communication with the men of the 
2nd Oavalry , and it is stated that arrangements were, soon 
made for an interview hBtween one of the Cavalry subahdars, 
an active agent of sedition, and the Ndmi S&hib .. 
of Bithiir. It is not easy to extract from the mass 
of Native evidancB — often second-hand reports derived from in- 
terested or prejudiced sources — the true history of all thB Secret 
meetings which have been described, and to feel in such a case 
the confidence whioh should never be absent from historical 
assertion f But it is stated that during the first days of June 

* “The chief obstaoletoanbaandinsunection ortho SlpithisiB, that they 
bib undecided as to who should commence it. They luvo bean wrangling 
among themselves for toms days An attempt was made by a Native oil! cor 
to make the Oavaliy sbizb their arms and turn ant, lie made a trumpeter 
take his trumpet and commence with the signal, but the trumpet was seized 
and snatched away by anathei Native ofhcei Lastmgbt there was an alarm, 
and the gunnais stood to their guns, but everything passed over quietly."— 
The Same to the Same May 23 . 

f The depositions taken down by Dol on el Williams, CommissionororPolioo, 
North-West Provinces, arevery full, andthey are of a highly interesting, aua 
in some respects, valuable chaiaoter; but Colonel Williams himaoli admits 
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theie weiB frequent intei views between the chiefs of the rebel- 
lious Sipahis and the inmatBs of the Bithtir Palace , and that it 
was known to the soldiery befoiB they hiDke into rabBlliDU that 
the Nana was with them, and that all his ibsduidbs would ba 
thiown into the scale on thB side of thB nascent lebelliDn 
On the night of the 4th of JunB, the 2nd Cavaliy and thB 
1 st Infantry Regiment wbis ready for immediate 
J ime4 action ThB tiDDpeishml got to hoisB and thefoot- 
0 utt £pahjfl thB mB11 werB equipping themsBhes As ever, the 
formBi weiB the fhst to stuke + It was aftei the 
wonted fashion. There was a filing of pistols, with perhaps nD 
definite object, then a conflagiatiun which lit up the sky and 
told our people in the inti Bnuhm ants that the ganiB of destruc- 
tion had commenced , and then a mad nocturnal ude to Naw&b- 
ganj, scenting the treaBuie and the stoi es in the Magazine. The 
1 st Regiment soon fallowed them In tam then 
^oune im 0 D i dhb 1 9 calling them his “ bdb&ldg,” his children, 
had unploied them, in affectionate, parental tones, not to 
stain thBinselves by such wickedness It was too lata The 
Sip&kis did not wish to harm thBir officBis, bnt they wbib bBnt 
on rebBllion. ThBy huiried after thB Cavalry, setting th-Bir 
facBB towaids ths north-west, wheiB lay the Tieasniy, thB Gael, 
and thB Magazine, with Dehli m thB distance Thither as they 
went they burnt, and plundered, and spiead devastation along 


that much must be lecBived with raution, as being only keaisay BTideuoe. 
Take, foi example, thB following fium the evidence of Sbeu Cham Das 
“ Tjuqb di iDur days before the tioops broke out, TikX Siugb, Snbahdai Df 
the 2nd Cavaliy, ba»nn to have iiiteiviBWt> with tlia Ndud anil soul to him on 
one occasion, 1 You havE co.iid to take cliaiga of the Magazine and Tieasuiy 
d! flia English We all, Hindus anil Muhammadans, have united fui dut 
leligions, and the wIioIb Bengal Aimy have becorciB one in puipose What 
do you say to it?’ The Nan& replied, ' I also ainuttliB disposal of theAimy * 
I hem d thufrom the Bawdrs themselves ” 

* A casual incumatancB, of no great impoitanoe m itself, aeeins rust at 
tins timB to have accelerated the ciisis It is thus summarised by Colonel 
Williams, in. his synopsis of the BVidBncB collected by hun “ Again thfl un- 
fortunrite inaidaut ot a cashieied officer named Dor filing on a patiol of the 
2nd Cavalry on the night of the 2nd of June, and his acquittal after trial on 
thB following day, on tha plea of being unwminous at the tinm from intoxica- 
tion, causoil much diss.itis taction, the mutinously-inclined Cavaliy d eolarmg 
openly that perhaps tliBii fire-aims might bs dischuiged by accident some 
day The violent and insubordinate conduct of tho tioops, particularly of 
the Cavalry, though they still ostensibly took duty, caused many to taka 
lefugB m the mtrenchtnenta ” 
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their line of march, "but left the Chiistian people behind them as 
though not lusting for their blood 

Amved in the neighbourhood of Nawdbgamj, the Sipahis of 
the two lBgiments fraternised with thB retainers of thB Nand. 
The Treasury was sacked, the gates of the Gaol woie thrown 
open and. the pnsoMeis released. The public offices weie filed, 
and the leooidi burnt The Magazine, with all its supplies of 
ammunition, and the piiceless wealth of heavy artillery, fell 
into thB handB of the mutiUBBis.* ThB spoil was heaped upon 
elephants and on carte, which the tioopeis had bi ought from 
then Lines, and thB onB thought of the Boldieiy was a hunioil 
march to the giBat lmpenal centie Df the rebellion But whDiB 
weie the two other regiments ? The Sipahis at Nawabganj hai 
begun to doubt whether thBU comiaies werB coming to jdiu 
them.f All thiough the hours of darkness and of dawn the 
53id and thB 56th gavB no sign of comiaieship. Their officers 
had spent the night with them in their Lines, and from two in 
the morning till aftei suniise tha regiments had been Dn pin ado, 
eveiy officer with his own company Then they were dismissed , 

* It is stated, and on vary high authonty, that Sir Hugh Wlicoloi and 
Lib Stuff weie ignoiaut of the contents of the Kiuhprfi Magazine, I find the 
following in a letter fiom GtbubioI Neill, in which ho gnrus the rasulla of his in- 
quiry into the 11 Stoiy of Kftnhpffi .” He hail, at that tunc, been in cDramuinea- 
iwn with the only tw d surviving officers uf the siege 11 Gcneial Whcoloi was 
then undei the delusion that the N£n& w onld assist him All the mutmcoiB 
went one maich to Dshli TIib N&nd got them to latum, auil GlonDinl 
Wheelei found himself anrrouniled, and guos flung upon him in c-yuiy direction 
Jrom our own Arsenal, at thB BXietBnije of which guns QBUBial WheBlri and 
his staff weiB until then ignDiont It appeal a that a committee of officers, 
smiie time hBfoie, wera sent down to examine the Aibqu&I, and to npoit 
wliat was in it They came down m thB usual easy-going style— only 
thought of tents and othci tufles— happened not to bo shown tun gim-sh ihIh. 
and did not entei the Magazine, m tact, foigot all about it, and lnpmtoii 
that theie was nothing in the ‘MagazinB,’ as it was htyled ” The authority 
ot suoh a man os Genual Nall must, in ull wees, bo leBpcctod, but it is 
barily cieiible that tLo contents of tliB Magazine wcic unknown to tho 
Aitillary officers at Hdnhpdi, especially to the Ordnance Oorunusaaiiat Ho- 
partment Mnraovei, it is to be observod that the supposed ignorance is not 
consistent with the undoubted anxiety manifested by Wheeloi anil his ohiof 
DffioLis to blow up the MagazinB at tliB count) cue omont of the outbreak. 
AnangBments had been made tor this, but the feat oould not bo aci'omplishod' 
OolonBl Williams says. ‘‘TIib Assistant- OommiBBnry, Mr Ililay, had boou 
directed to blow up the Magazine, but was uutoi Innately prevented by tho 
fiipdhis on guard th btb ” 

t It sbbius that tlm Cavalry had broken into the Troosury and begun tbs 
woik of appropriation betaie the Infantry amvoi. 
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the mBn took off their uniforms, and pi aparel for their mDnnng 
meal. The English officBis went to the mti BnchmBnts or to 
their own bungalows Than the latent file of mutiny began to 
spread from man to man, from company tD company Sonm 
emissaries from the 2nd Cavalry had come in to tBmpt them 
Their shaTB of the spoil might he lost by delay. It might have 
been that no piesenoe, no influence Df English officBis could then 
have kept the legiments trua to then allegiance The experi- 
ment was not tried, hut another was substituted for it. WhBBlBr’s 
intienched position commanded the parade-ground, and a long 
far-reaching gun was brought to hear upon the Sip&his 5 LineB 
They broke at the third discharge of the BntiBh oannon, and 
made their way in wild contusion to Naw&bganj They broke, 
hut not all, some, still true to thBir old masters, followed them 
into thB lntrenchmBnta, and wbtb faithful to the end of thBir 
lives. 

Itwa3 still the gamB of the K&nhpur mutmeeis to make then 
way straight to DbMi, to join the regiments 
“ff 1 * a fr Ba dy assembled thaie, and to servB the oause 
of the King And they gladly iBeognisBd the 
S&hib as their leader. They had money and munitions 
of war and carnage for thB march, and they expected gieat 
things from the restoied sovereignty of thB Mughul But 
Dundfi Pant, stimulated by those about him, and chiBfly, it is 
thought, by the wily Muhammadan, Azfmtillah, looked askance 
at the pioposBd centralisation of lBbelliDn, and uiged upon the 
Sip&hi leadBis that something better might b0 done. They had 
made one march to the impBnal city, hut halted at Kahanpfir, 
whither the N4n& had accompanied them Then they bBgan 
to listen to the voice of tha charmer, and tD waver in their 
resolution. The Bithux people might be light. It might he 
better to maToh back to HAnhplir.* 


* This is the received version of what took place bBtweBn thB Bithifr peopla 
and the Sip&hia It ia not, however, giVBn with any ceitamty of its cDireut- 
ubbs Tintla Topi afterwards endeavoured to makB it appear that the Nina 
had aotBtl nndBi compulsion ThB following ia his evidence 1 “ Twd days 
afterwards, thB this a regiments Df Infantry and thB 2nd Light Oavahy 
Burr Dim dud ns, and imprisoned the Nani and myself in thB Tieasmy, and 
plundered thB Magazine and Treasury Df everything thBy contained, having 
nothing in either Df the treasui p, thB Bipihis made dvbi two law and eleven 
thousand rupees tD the Nini, keeping than own Bentnaa over it ThB Nini 
was bIsd under rhargB of these sentues, and thB Sipahia which were with us 
also joined thB lebels After this the whoh army marched from that place, 
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Wibb in his gen Bratton, tlis Nana Sdhib saw clearly thB 
danger of an eclipse Td maich to DbLH would 
be to place himself in a subordinate position 
— peihaps to deprive him of all substantive 
authority under the baneful influence of Muhammadan jeal- 
ousy The troops might rleSBit him The EmpBior might 
repudiate him. In thB neighbourhood of Kdnhpui he would 
be aupiBma master of thB situation He knew well thB wealth 
nBBs of the English. Hb knew wbII that at Lakhnao the 
danger which beset us was such that no aBBistance could be 
looked for from that quaiter, and that fiom none of the laige 
towns on the Ganges and the Jamnali — as Bandras, Alldhdbdd, 
and Agia — had Wheeler any piospect of immediate relief 
With foui disciplined Native regiments and all his Bitktir 
retain bis at his back— with guns and great stores of ammuni- 
tion and treasure in abundance, what might ha not do ? If the 
range of his own imagination did not take in at once the giand 
idea of the restoration of thB Peshwdship, there weiB those at 
his elbow to suggest the piospect of suoh a consummation Ho 
had heBn told by Azimullah that the power of the English in 
Europe was declining He knew that we were weak in India 
— that vast breadths Df country, over whiQh Eobellion was 
running riot, lay BtnppBd of Euiopean troops. Ndw, he felt, 
was the timB to stnke ThB game was in his own hands. The 
ambition and the malice of the Mardthd might be giatificd at 
one blow. 

At Kabanptir, thBiefore, the Ndnd arrest el thB march of the 
mutineers to Dehli. It is not veiy charly known what argu- 
ments and persuasions were used by him or his mmistois to 
induce thB mutinous legiments to turn back to Kdnbplir. It is 
piobable that, infirm of purpose, ductile, unstable, and wanting 
leadeis with force of chaiactei to shape then plans, they were 
induced by promises of large gain, to turn back to the place 
which they had quitted, and which lay, still with much wealth, 

and thB rebels took thB NuM Sfilub aiid mysull and all our uttumlnnlja along 
with them, an! said, ‘ Dome along to Dohli 1 Having gone three Itua from 
Kfinhpiii, thB Ndnd soil that us U 10 clay was far Bpunt It ‘was far hofctoi 
to halt time then, and to march dh the following clay. Thov agreed to this 
and halted. In the morning the whole airay told him (ths Ntfni) to go witli 
them towaids Dehli ThB Ndnd refused, and the army than said, < Coras 
with us tD Kdnhpiir and fight there.’ The NfinA objected to this, but they 
would not attend to him. Ancl so, taking him with thorn as a prison or, they 
went towards Kdiihpifr, anil fighting coramoncad thBro.' J 
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at than mercy. KAnhpur had not teen half gutted. And, 
pBihaps, there wbtb ties, of a hBtter, or at least a tenderer kind, 
which lured some of the SipAhis who wbib still m.Bn, back to 
thBir oil haunts In all such oases, it maybe assumed that th.B 
mass of the soldiery, huldlB confusedly to then doom — object- 
less, ruddeiless, perplexed, and bewildered, not knowing what 
is to come TIlb blind impulsB of the moment, perhaps a sud- 
den contagion of fear, not thB strength of a steadtast conviction, 
Dr a settled puipose, swept them along, likB a flock of Beared 
sheep on a dusty load 

But thBie was no such want of puipose among those who 
swept the flock back to Kanhpur. There were teeming brains 
and stiong wills and resolute activities among the people of the 
Bithur PalacB It commonly happens that we know but little 
about the individual manhood which shapes events m the camps 
of oui Native enemies. The chief actor is not always of thB 
highest rank — he, in whos a name the deeds, which make History, 
are done And, perhaps, we shall never know what foul prompt- 
ings and instigations WBre thB piologue of the gieat tiagBiy 
than about to he enacted But from this time Dftndfl Bant, 
NAuA SAhib, stood forth in the Byes of men as dui aich enemy; 
and with him wbtb Bald Edo and BAbA Bhat, his hiDthBis, 
the RAo SAhib, his nBpliBW, and TAntia Topi, who had been 
bis playfellow in former days, and had grown into his counsel- 
lor and his guide. And ever by his side, linked to him by 
bonds of pitil bbs hatied for the English, the astutB Muham- 
madan, A 7,i m idi ah 3 thB sometime table-seivant of an English 
master, who had pleaded the NAnA’s cause in England and 
made Idvg to English ladies He had played his game so wbII 
thdt no one had suspected him. Only a few days hBforB the 
regiments had broken into rebellion, he had bBBn in friendly and 
familiar intercourse with English ofdceis, veiling his hatied 
under the suavity of his manners and thB levity Df his speBoh. 

But as day dawned on Saturday, the 6th of June/ WheelBi 
jhhb 6 was Startled by the leceipt of a letter fiom the 

ThB attack NAnA Sahib, intimating that h.B was about to 

threaten®! attack the inti enchments. ThB suppose 3 d Bpai - 
tuie of thB Sipdhis to Dehli had inapned the GrBnBial and h;s 


* Captain Mowbiay Thnmson ( !r Story of EfiiilLpur ”) eayH that it was ou 
Sunday the 7th, hut Colonel Williams, ivho collated all the endunce on ib- 
coii, saysitis proVBil that the mutineers returned to KAnhpiii ou the 6th. 
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companions with nBw hopes It would be easy for them, tbBy 
thought, m a littlB while, to drop down to Alldh&bdd But 
this pleasant dieam was now rudely broken. The rebellious 
soldi Bry wbib returning to H&nhpur, atiengthBned in numbers 
by the retainers of thB Ndn&, and still moie mvigDratBi by tho 
identification with the lBbel oausB of men of influence and 
eneigy, able to keep togBthei the scattered atoms of lBvolt, and 
to DiganiSB a gieat movement against the English. The blow 
fell heavily upon the brave old GrenBial, on BDldbrb and 
civilians, Dn officers and men; heavily upon all who clung to 
them foi piotBoliDn Theie was not an honi to bB lost. Foith 
went tbe mandate for all tha English to ooncBntratB themselves 
withm the inti enchments. The woman and chiliiBn and non- 
combatants WBrB alieady theie — and those on duty in the gar- 
rison, but many of the Sipdhi officers had alBpt or watched in 
thB Bipahis 5 lmBB, and had gone thenCB to thBir own bunga- 
lows, and now they wbib summoned without a moment’s pauso 
or respite to thB earthworks, with no tuns to snatch a hrwty 
mouthful of food, tD collect a DhangB of clothes for tho monnw, 
and scaicely to apparel thBmsalvBs for the woilc of the day. 
Leaving then household gods, which they had hoped still tn 
piesBrvB, they obeyed, piDmptly, but rBgretfully, the ordcis of 
thBir chief, and humed mto the lntrenchuicnts. Soon every 
one was at his post. It was a miserable place for defensive 
purpuSBB, but such as it was, the best dispositions were lmula 
for its defence And evBiy man biaced himsBlf up for the work 
before him, with olenohed teeth and a stBrn resolution to show 
what English manhood could do tD pi avail against the fearful 
odds to which it was opposed 

And whilst our peopla wbib thus manning tho BBVoral posts 
whioh had been maikad out for tha iefancB of our 
feeble eaithwoiks, thB ensmy were surging on- Appruaih or tun 
wards m oonfused numb bis towards thB intrench- ‘ nm 
mBnts, but Bager rathBrfoi plundai than for bnttlB, thoy turned 
asidBto goiga thsmsBlvas wrtli the spoil, in city and cnhtim- 
mBnt, which lay pi ofusBly at their uioioy, and to murder all Lhu 
defencBless Christian people who fell in thair way* The question 

Tha RBd PamphlBt givea the 0th as the data of the return of ffio troons to 
Hdnhpiir, and the 7th as thB date of the receipt of the Nitufi'a letter Thu 
might oxplmu the discrepancy , but Gap I aiu Thumsim speaks of the two inci- 
dents aB synchro nous, and Mi* Tmelyan adopts this view 
* ‘ l An old gentleman, supposed to be a merchant, with his Wife nml two 
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Df piopiiBtorahip disturb a 3. them littls Not content with, the 
pillnge of the Faiinghis, many BnncliBd themselves at thB 
expense Df then own o our. toymen, and some at least straight- 
way deserted the ranks of thB rebel army and made then way 
to then own homes But enough remained, aftBi all defections, 
thoroughly to invest oui position — and morB, peihaps, than 
could bB brought undei effectual command and contiDl Digan- 
isation, howBvei, was not wholly neglected. In thB name of the 
N&na S&hib, promotions and appointments weie made in the 
airny of the PBshwa ThB Subahdai, Tlkd Smgh, who had been 
fiom thB commencement the most aotivs piomotei of lBvolt, 
received the command of the cavaliy, with th.B rank of GrBneial, 
whilst Jimadar Dalganjan Smgh and Snhahdar Q-anga Din 
weie appomted to the command, as Uolonals of mfantiy regi- 
ments. The names of these dignitanes will suggest the fact 
that the chief commands wbtb given tD Hindus But, whether, 
as has been supposed, this piuceeded fiom thB belief that “thB 
boldest and most active of the mutmeeis wbib not Musalmans, 
but Hindus/ 5 * or whether it weie that the piBjudices and pie- 
dilections of the MaiatM Brahman, who was leuognised as the 
rebel lBadeT, wi ought stiongly m favour of his co-iBligiDnists, 
can only he conjectuiBd. 

For soma horns after the first alaim, thB little garrison waited 
and waited, and theiB was no sound of thB 
c rouM nff threatenBd attack But about noon the booming 
of thB cannon told that thB enemy had commenced 
then operations A luund-shot toma nine-pound ei camB mto 
oui mtienchments, scaring and scattermg a laige party Df 
ladieB and children, who weie gatheied together outside thB 
haiiacks. Then the bugle sounded, and oui fighting men got 
to their p Dsts, and pi spared themselves for thB unequal conflict 
As the Say advanced, Bhot aftei shot fiom thB enemy’s guns 
was poured in with moi easing lapidity and deadlmDSS of aim, 
and with the sound of every shot aiuse the soi earns of the 


oliililian, one a boy of mxfceen, the othei a little gnl, on being found secieted 
in a Iioubb near the dawk-bun gLilow, were shot m front ol it Fmn ofhce- 
■wnteis, living in a house on the bank of a canal . their house being set 
on fire, were obliged to abandon it, and wbib muidered astliBy fled Another 
Euiopean [unknown) was shot by the tiDopeih, who were indefatigable m 
their search affcei Chnstians 0 at Williams's Synopsis 

* See Mr Trevalyan’s intei estrng volume, “ DawnporB 1 ’ The suggestion 
u contained m DdIoubI Williams's Synopsis of Evidence 
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women ani thB children. On that first lay of thB BiBge the un- 
accustomed horror tore down all hameis Df flelf-iBstramt But 
soon thia human weakness, which vented ltBelf in the shiill 
uttBrancBB of fear, passed away fiom thesB helplesB ones , and in 
its placB theie was an nnnatmal stillnass, more pathetic than 
thB wailings of griBf and thB clamDious outhursts Df tBirDi. 

Then commenced a siege, the miseiias of which to the be- 
sieged havB never heBn exceeded in thB histoiy of 
the world. All thB wonted tBiiors of a multitu- 
dmoua enBmy without, of a feeble gams on and 
Scant shBltei within, Df the burden of women, and ohildi Dn, ani 
sick pBDple, with little tD appBaBB their want or allay then 
sufferings, weie aggravated by thB burning heat of the climatB. 
The June sky waa little Ibss than a great canopy of fiie, tliB 
summer bieeze was as thB blast Df a furnace. To touch the 
barrel Df a gun was tD recoil as from red-hot non It wan the 
season when European strength and energy are evBr at then 
lowest point of deprBasiDn , when military duty in its mildest 
fDim taxes thB poWBis cf Englishmen tD the utmost, and English 
women can do little more than sustain life in a state Df languid 
reposB,in shaded apartments, with all appliances at command tD 
moderate thB tBmpeiatm 3 and to mitigate the suffeiiug But now, 
BVen under the fierce mendian sun, this little band of Euglish 
fighting men wbi a evei straining to sustain thB strenuous aci 1V] ty 
of Dunstant battle against fearful olds, whilst delicate women 
and fragile ohildren WBre suddenly culled to Bnduro discomforts 
and pnvations, with all the sup Braided miseries peculiar to the 
country and thB olimatB, which it would have been hard to 
battle with, in stiong health, under their native skies The 
morning ani evening baths, thB frequent changes of laimont, 
thB constant mnusti ati on s of assiduous seivants in the smallest 
things, which arB the necessities of English IiFb in India, were 
now suddenly lost to thBSB hBlplBSS ones , and, to intensify the 
wretchedness, the pnvacy and seclusion sd doai to them became 
only remBmhiances of the past Even amidst the loar of the 
oannon ani the rattle of the musketry, with death around them 
in many ghastly shapes, the bss of thesB privileges was nmrmgsL 
thB heaviest of thBii trials, for it violated all tho deoeuoies and 
proprieties of life, and shocked thB modesty of theii womanly 
natuiBs. 

To thB English soldiei in India to be outmatched in numbers 
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is scarcely a discouragement. Ever since, a century before, 
ClivB had fought against heavy odds the great battle of Plassay, 
our English forces had ever been outnumbered in thB field, and 
yet they had fought their way to empire The overwhelming 
multitude of Sipfhia which now encompassed our position at 
K&nhptfr, wbtb kBpt at hay by the little handful of English 
soldiers that now manned our feeble mtrenchments As men, 
all the mighty host of Hindus and Muhammadans which the 
N&nd Sdhib sent against us Were utterly contemptible in onr 
eyes Had the positions of the two nations been reversed, had 
the English been outside these paltry earthworks, onB rush 
would have carried the place, and the whole garrison would 
have been put to thB sword m an hour. There was nothing to 
keep the besiegers out of the intrenchments hut the contrast 
between the indomitable pluck of thB Few and thB flaccid 
irresolution of thB Many The hesiBgers, who might have 
reliBVBd each other every hour, who might have bathed, and 
eaten, and smoked, and slept whilst their comrades were on 
duty, and sent any number of fresh troops to the assault, shrank 
from a cLosb encounter with dut weary people, overworked and 
underfed, aver labouring m the trenches, ever under fire, with 
the clothes rotting on their backs, and the gnme t .om the guns 
caking on then- hands and faces. But, poor and despicable as 
the Bnemy were, they were rich and royal in thBir possessions. 
They had an immense wealth of artillery The K&nhpiir Mag- 
azine had sent forth vast supplies of guns and ammunition'*' 
And now thB heavy ordnancB of the Government was raking its 
servants with a dBstmctiveness which soon diminished our 
numbers working in thB trenches The English aitilleryman 
dropped at their guns, until one after another the places of our 
trained gunners WBre filled by volunteers and amateurs, with 
stout hearts but untutored eyes, and the lighter metal of their 
guns could make no adequate response to the heavy fire of their 
twBnty-four pounders But when the BnBmy neared our para- 
pets, and sought further to molest us at close quarters, they mBt 
with such a reception as soon put them to panic flight 

In these encounters there was one man ever conspicuous — 
ever in thB front of the battle — inspiring and animating all 


* And in addition to thB guns and stores taken from the Magazine, were 
other supplies of bothfoundat the ghaut, whichwere about to be despatched 
to RtiiH 
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wId seived under him hy his lustions BxamplB This was 
Captain Moore, rf the 32nl-a saLiiei of a com- Mmis _ 
mandmg prasancB, light-haired and bluB-ByBd, 
wham no toil could wsaiy, no dangai could daunt Wounded 
at tha commencement of the sisgB, he went about with his 
armm a sling, hut the strong spurt within him defied pain 
Day and night he lalouiei on, now in tha tiBnohes, now 
heading desperate BoitiBS against thB Bnemy, hut, even when he 
ceased to hope, hB neither fainted nDi failed There was no 
greater heioism than this English captain’s m all the wai fiDin 
fiist to last — no name moie woithy than his to hB leQoided m 
the rolls of our English chivaliy 
But, though bvbi m the heroic annals of tho siege this fair- 
hairei captain must hold thB foiBinost place as thB Agamemnon 
of tha defence, theie wsie Dthei heroic doBds than his woithy 
of distmguishBd lecord — other hiave men whosB names should 
find fitting mention m the page of histoiy TherB was Vibart, 
Major Df the 2nd Cavalry, who held the Redan, slackening not., 
day Dr night, m his axeitions, and, though even nurlDr tho 
meicilBSs file of the Bnemy, active and lohust to the last. Tliou> 
was Whitmg, Captain of thB Bengal Engineers, who commanded 
at the north-west point of tho mtionohmciits, a man of stout 
heart and clear biain Thera was Jenkins, Captain of tho 2nd 
Cavaliy, iesciibed as “dub of the bravest and host nf oiu 
paity,” who held one of dut outposts beyond tho trunoliBH with 
unflinching gallantry, till a bullet tbiDUgh the jaws, from tho 
musket of a Sipabiwho was feigning death, brought lus rptvioob 
to an agonising end Theie was Mowbray-Thomflon, Subaltern 
Df the 56th, who “had thB miBBiable satisfaction ” of avenging, 
on thB spot, the death of his friend— a soldior evci to bo found 
where danger was hottest, of whose deeds tho world would 
have known moie if any other pen than his had chronicled till) 
evBnts of the siBgB , now holding, with a tow folluworH, a 
PbilLdub outpost, now heading a desperate sortie against merci- 
less odds, he exposed himself to death in every shape, but ho 
SBamedto bear a charmed life.* And theie was his mend and 
comraiB to tho last, DelafosSB d! the 53rd, a young hero, equal 


* Mr Trevelyan vary felicitously says of him, “ Thus offleor did Ilk bout to 
baa a life which. destiny seemed ilataminodto proaurvo, in order that England 
mipht know how, in than exceeding ditticsa, liai aona liad not boon unmind- 
ful of tliBii an ci ant hououi ’ 
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to any feat of heroic daring On a day a shot from the enemy’s 
battery had blown up a tumbril and SBt fire to the woodwork of 
thB carriage, in tha place where dut ammunition was stored 
It was clearly seen, both by tha insurgents and by our own 
people, that if the fira were not extinguished therB would soon 
be a most disastrous explosion So the Sip&hi batteries poured 
in a deadly stream of Bightaen and twenty-four pound shot. 
But, unmoved by these messengers of death, Delafosse went 
forth, threw himself down beneath tha blazing carriage, torB 
of£ the burning wood with his hand, and, throwing dry earth 
upon thB fire, stifled it before it could fipiead. Then there was 
Sterling, thB dead shot, who, perched up in a sort of crow’s-nest 
on thB bariack-wall, which Delafosse had improvised for him, 
picked off single Sipains with unerring aim, and became a 
scouigB to our assailants, and Jervis Df the Engineers, who, 
with indomitable pride of race, refused to run from a black 
fellow, and was shot through the heart whilst walking across 
the open in stern composure, with thB pingings of the hostile 
bullets, and thB imploring cries of his comrades to save himself, 
sounding m his Bars There was Ashe, too, the stout gunner 
from Lakhnao, who served his nm e-pounders, to the admiration 
Df the whole garrison and to the terror of thB besiegers, with 
unfailing courage and constancy from day to day, pouring in 
round after round with astonishing rapidity, and after each 
discharge leaping Dn to the heel of his gun, and, regardless of 
tha danger of BxposurB, taking a new sight, and dealmg uut 
ubw death m the direction most disastrous to the enemy. And 
tliBie were many other SuldiBrs so good and true m the hour 
of our great national need, that History deplores its insufficiency 
to do full justice to the individual heroism of all the mighty 
defenders of those miserable works 

Nor were these great and glorious manifestations of the con- 
summate bravery of our people confined to those 
Q S?5 .q5b 01 w ^° ' w ’ BrB combatants by profession. There were 

many in the intrBnchments, not brBd to arms, 
who started suddenly into stalwart soldiers. Among them 
WBtB some railway engineers, potent to do and strong to endure, 
who flung themselves into the work of the defence with un- 
stinting SBlf-devotion, and made manifest to thBir assailants 
that they WBre men of the warrior caste, although they worB no 
uniforms on their backs Conspicuous among them was Hr. 
Heberden, who was riddled with grape-shot, and lay for many 
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days, face downwaids, in sxtiamB agony, win oh ha borB with 
rnimni muring fortitude until death cauiB to hos 1 slief ^ And 
not the hast heroic of that IiUIb band of Ilbiobs was tha station- 
chaplam, Mr MoneiiBff, who wBnt about ministering to the 
smk and the WDundBd, offering th.B consolations of lBligiDn to all 
who wbib passing away fiom the scena, and with that “access 
of imsxpBotBd stiBngth” dBiivBd fiom piayei sustained the 
toil ms in the mtienchniBnts, who turned aside fDi a little while 
from their ghastly work to listen to thB sweat pi onus bs of thB 
Gospel. 

And navei sincBwai bBgan, nBver “in tliB bravB days of old,” 
of which poets delight to smg, whan women turned 
thBir hair into bow-stungs, has the woild soon 
noblei patience and foititude than clothed tha lives 
and shone foith in the deaths of thB wives and daughteis of the 
fighting-men of Kdnhpur. No bow-strings weie used in this 
defence, dui ariDWS weie of anothei kind, They wont forth 
fiom thB loainig mouths of Dur guns in tha shape of lound shot 
and giapB and canister. But wEbu these miasilBS foil shoit, or, 
by leasou of tha damage donB tD oui pieces by the heavy 
artillBiy of the enemy, could not Lb used in thB fonn fiom which 
they weia issued fiom the expeusB-magazinB, the gontlowimiDu 
of KAnhpui gave up sdius of the chenshaLl cumponButs of their 
femmiuB attne to nupiovisB the ammunition must liDedod f It 
would takB long to tsll in detail all the stones Df womanly sell- 
devotion and patiBnt enduiance and calm com age waiting for 
the end Among these heroines was Mis Mddib, the true- 
heaited wifB of thB leader of ths gainson, All tho offioois who 
fought undBi him had foi hei a tenderness equal to his own, and 
they “fitted up foi her a little hut, made of bamboo and covorcd 
with canvas/’ whaiB “she would sit foi lioius, biavely bearing 
the absencB Df her husband whfie he was gone on sumo ponlous 
entBrpnsB ” i Many othBiB, perhaps, suffoiodmurB The pangs 
of child-birth came upon some in thB midst of all this droar dis- 

* Not nutd tliB alose of the siege 11 Ha wns earned on a inaitrobs dowu Lo 
the boats, wliera hB died.” 

t “In DDUflequBivoe of thB lrragulanty of tho boia of the guns, through Lha 
damagB inflicted upon tham by thB Bueray’s shot, the canister ounld not ba 
driven homo, the woman gays ua than stockings, and, having tapped tliB 
camsteis, wa ohaigad tham with the contents of [lie shnL-oaaos — a epochs oi 
cartudga probably nBvai heard of bafora.”— Mowh ay-Thomaon't Nan atm. 

J Mowbray-Tliomson’s NanatiVB 

R 2 
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comfort and painful publi city Soma saw their childien slowly 
die in their aims , somB had them swept away from then hi Basts 
hy the desolating fire of the enemy. TherB was no misery 
which humanity could endure that did not fall heavily upon 
onr English women. It was the lot of many only to suffer. 
But those who wBie not prostrate, or in cIosb attendance upon 
then neaiest and dearest, moved about as sistBis of chanty, and 
were actiVB in their ministiations Nor was there wanting 
altogether the stalwart courage of the Amazon. It is lelatetl 
that thB wife of a pnvatB of the 32nd, named Bridget Widiow- 
Bon, stood Bentry, sword in hand, for some timB over a hatoh of 
pnsonBrs tied together hy a iopB , and that the captivBS did not 
esoapB until the feminine guard had been ieliBVBd hy one of the 
othei SB3. 

After the siege had lasted about a week a gieat calamity befell 
the ganisDn. In the two barracks Df which I 
smack ° f ^ aV3 H P D ^ eD weie gathered together all the feeble 
and mfiim, the old and the sick, the women 
and the children. One d±‘ the buildings, it has been said, 
had a thatched roof, and, whilst all soits of projectiles and 
combustibles wbxo flying about, its ignition cduIcL bB only a 
question of time, Eveiy effort bad been made tD cdvbi the 
thatch with loose tiles or bucks, but the protection thus affoided 
was insufficient, and onB Bvamng the wholB building was in a 
blaze. The scene that ensued was oue of the most tBiuhlB m 
the entno history of thB siege , for the sick and wounded who 
lay there, too feeble and helpless to save themselves, wbib m 
peiil of being burnt to death Td then comiades it was a WDik 
of d angel and difficulty to iesoub them, for the enemy, lejoiomg 
m thBir success, poured shot and shell m a continuous stream 
upon the burning pile, which guided then fire through the 
darkness of thB night Two artillerymen only perished in the 
flames But the destruction of the bairack was a heavy blow 
to the besieged. It depnvBd numbeis of women and children 
Df all shelter, and sent them out houseless to lay day after day 
and night after night upon the bare giound, without more 
sheltei than could bB afforded by strips of canvas and snaps of 
wine-chests, feeble defences against the climate, which were 
Boon destroyed by the unceasing fire Df the enemy And theie- 
was a wdxbb result even than tins. The conflagration destioyei 
all thB resources upon which dut people had leliei foi the miti- 
gation of the sufferings of the sick and wounded. All our 
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hospital stoies and suTgical instillments wbib lost to us, and 
from that tima Death and Pam had their way without anything 
to arrest the one 01 to soften the other 
There was another result of this eonflagiation, of whioh little 
or no notice has bean taken by the chiDmoleis of thB Siege. It 
has bBen nanatBd that a fBW faithful Sip&his cast in then lot 
with their white offioeis, and accompanied them within the 
intrenchments It appeals that they wbib told that they 
might find shelter in this bairack, and we may assume that 
they littBrBd down m the veiandahs There was 
one old Native officer, the Subahdar-MajDr Df the SmfU 

2nd Oavahy, who fiom thB fiiBt had airayed huusBlf against the 
mutmeeis of his regiment, and had lecBiVBd tliD lewaid of his 
great loyalty to the English in the wounds which he oanied off 
with him to thB lntrenchments And this rBwnid was soon 
supplemented by another. Death came to the biavB old man 
whilst still clinging to his foimBr maeteis Hb was killed in 
the early pait of thB siBge by a bIibII,* The 53id ReguuBnt is 
stated tD have Bent ten Native offioeis, with Faithful Sipdhis, 
into GranBial Wheelei’s camp All the otliBi legimunts contri- 
buted thBir quota to thB gainson, and thcie is BVidBnoe that 
during the fust week of the siBge they lendoied some seiviDB to 
the Enghsh But, whan the bamok was destiDyed, tlioro was 
nD place for them Piovisions wbib alraady falling shoit, and, 
although therB was nD leason to nnstiust them, it was felt that 
they weie rather an meumbranoa than an assistance So they 
were told that they might depart , and as, although there was 
danger bByond thB intiBnohments, theie waB gieatei dangei 
withm them, thBy not reluctantly peihaps turned their faces 
tDWd,ids their homes Some perished by the way, some suc- 
ceeded m leaching their natLVB villagos, a few returned, after 
a tune, to the Butish Camp, to detail their e\pononoes of the 
^Etrly days of the siege.j 


* This is thB man of whom prenoua mention has boon maio (page 226) 
as the one Bipudu. of the old disgiaoei 2ml 0a\ah v that had boon re- onhaletU 
It is to be hoped that good piovision has been made toi the family of so brave 
a man and bo faithful a eeivant 

t “ ThB Major having gone to inquire of General WheolBr what wo wore to 
do, thB lattei oamB out and oiieied us to occupy the hospital bairaoks - ho 
haii, ‘In such a bonack we shall not manage to save our livos, ae’tho 
round diot will ieaoh us from all Bides, ’ , Du the evening of the 9th or 
10th, a hot round shot fell on our barrack and set it on fiio, On this wa 
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Day aftBr day passed, and, ever as dui 1Mb garrison waned 
waakei and weakei, tlia file of thB enemy giBw 
MDI SSm ihB hottei 311 ^ hcttBi With what teriiloh effect it 
told upon Din suffering people in the mtrench- 
ments, on brave fighting men, on patient women, and on poor 
littl b children, has been nan ate d "by one of the snrvivDiH with a 
simplicity of pathos which goes stiaight to the heart. Incidents, 
which in oidinary times would have been described with 
graphic minuteness of detail, have been told m a fBW woids as 
events of such common oceunencB, as scaicely to have excited 
a sensation m the ganison If the “bai& sabib,” or giBat lord 
of the distnct, to whom a few weeks before all Natives would 
haVB crouched, wbib shot dead in an instant, Dr thB commandant 
of a regiment, whosB woid had. been law to a thousand aimed 
men, were disabled by agonising wounds, it was the talk of the 
lntrenchmBnts foi a ipuaitei of an hour, and then a newtiagedy 
brushed it away. In tiuth it did not much mattei at what 
moment death oamB Happiest those, peihaps, tD whom it camB 
soonest. Hilleisdon, thB Collector, who had negotiated thB 
alliance with the Nana Sahib, fell a ooipse at the feet Df his 
young wifa, with his entrails torn out by a round shot A few 
days aftBiwaids she was lBlieved fiom the ghastly meniDliBS of 
her beieavement by a meiciful fall of masomy, winch killed hei. 
The Geneial’s son and aiiB-de-oamp, Lieutenant Wheelei, was 
lying wounded in oub of the bonack-rDums, when, m thB pie- 
sencB of his whole family, father, mothBi, and sisteis, a round 
Bhot boomed into the apartment, and earned off the young 
soldier’s head Another iound shut stiuck up BplmtBis into 
Major Lindsay’s face, gashing and blinding him. He lmgeied 
Dn in darkness and m agony for some days, attended by his 


left lb, and eonceaM ourselves for the nighi m a nullah not fai distant" 
“"Wb held the hospital banacke from the 5th to thB 9th or lDtli a we left 
because the house caught file from the enemy’s shot I belicvB the shot 
was 'wrapped in soma inflammable mateual, which, catching the thatched 
roof, soon became a blaze,”— (Deposition ofBhulaKhdn, Sipaln, 53rd Native 
Infantry ) “The banaoks caught file about four o’clock pm, on the 3th 
Dr lDth TIlbMhjqi then told us lie could do nothing foi us, thare being 
an order of Henaial WhetlBi prohibiting any Nativa horn enteiiug the m- 
tienchment He tkeiefore lecommEnriBd us to piovide for dui own safety 
. The whole paity then left the hospital hanack [Deposition of Bam 
BcJtzh, Fay-Haualdar , 53td Native Infantry ) ThB number ot these Sipahis 
is supposed tD have been about eighty or a bundled, with a consideiablB pro« 
portion of Native officers 
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wifB, when Death took ham, and she sddh fallowed Colonel 
WilhamB, of thB 56th, being disahlBd "by a wound eaily in the 
siege, died of apoplexy from sunstiokB, leaving his wifB and 
daughters in the lntienchments The former, shot m thB face 
and frightfully disfigured, lay foi somB days, tended hy her 
woundBd daughter, until death came to the suffeimg widow’s 
rBliBf Colonel Ewait of thB 1st, who would havB takBn an 
actiVB part in thB defence if Ilb had been spared, was disabled 
at an Baily pBnod, hut lingaied thiough thB siege, attBndBd hy 
his admirable wife, only tD bB hiutally muidaied at tha end 
of it Captain Halliday was shot dead canying fiom the 
barracks to the lntienchments a little hDise-soup, which he 
had begged for his famishing wife. Thus many of Wheelei’s 
chief officers wbtb lendered powerless for guod hy the un- 
ceasing fixe of thB enemy, whilst the old Gbneial himself 
issued ordBis fiDm the shelter of thB hairaoks, but was seldom 
capablB of taking part m the active duties of thB defence In 
bitterness of spmt hB saw his gaiiison diminishing every day 
befoie his eyes. Theie was a well a little way outside the 
intiBnchments, which servad as the geneial cemetery of the 
Ohiistian people, and night after night thB carnage ot thB day 
was earned tD this univeisal mausoleum And theiB were some 
who died hopelessly, though uDt m the flesh ; for the honors of 
the siBge weie gieatBi than they could bear, and madness fell 
uponthBm, peihaps as a meicifnl dispensation 
It is impossible to compute tbe aggregate of death whioh our 
people dealt hack to the enemy m lBtuin for these 
visitations. It is known that m the space d£ thiee of 

weeks thB English consigned to thB well two B 
handled and fifty of their party. The number of bodies buried 
by the msuigents, oi devcuiBdby tbB vultuioB and jackals, must: 
have beBn counted, if ever counted at all, at thiB amount many 
times told. If hands wei e scarce in tha lntrcnchnionts, muskBts 
weie not, and eveiyman stood to his woik with some spoic 
pieces leady-loadel, which he fired with Buch rapidity that the 
enemy marvelled when they thought of what was supposed to bo 
the number of our gams on. But it was not only from the 
mtiBnohments that death WBnt foith to gieot our nssailants. 
Incidental alluBion has been made to our outposts. Theio was 
a tdw of unfinished barracks at one comer of our position, whioh 
it was Df immense impoitance to us to possess, in whole or in 
part, lest the enemy should hold them against us, and make 
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sad havoD within our miserable eaithwoiks. ThBre weiB in all 
eight of thBSB buildings. Two the English contuved to occupy, 
anihBtwBen these two was a thni, with the wbII attacheiin 
which we huiiBd our dsad, and which we saved ft Dm thB ( 

of the Bnemy From thB shelter which we thus held, and i 

must havB given good command dvbi two sides of our intrenched 
position, oui peoplB pouied m a deadly fiiB on thB insurgents, 
whenever they appioachBd our works. Conspicuous among thB 
defenders of thssB outposts, as has aliBady bean told, WBre 
Jenkins and Mowbray-Thomson , and to theSB good names should 
bB added that of Lieutenant GrlanvillB, of thB 2nd Bengal Euro- 
peans, who held with sixtDan men “NumloBi Two” barrack, 
dBaonbed as the key of oui position, until Ilb was incapacitated 
by a dangeiDus wound/ Eiom the haiiackB, Dr oaicassBS of 
httiiacks, thus gallantly held, such punishment was inflicted 
upon thB enemy, as, Bven aftai a lapsa of yeais, could not be 
lemBmheiBd by any onB living tD look back upon it without a 
shudder Hbib was the haiiest work, and hence came the 
greatest carnage ] Any adventuiDUs Bipahi coming within thB 
ieach of cur hAbs 01 muskets, paid the penalty of his andaoity, 
and nevBr troubled us or disported himself anymoiB. Some- 
times, if a favouiable oppoitumty pieBBntai itself, dui little 
gaiiisons made bold sallies into thB op bu, spiking thB enemy’s 
guns and cutting off all who fall in thBii way It was not of 
much usb, foi, whethei guns weie spikal or men ware killBd, 
therB wbib so many of both m the backgiDUnd, that thB loss was 
scarcely felt for a moment Indeed, thB ranks of thB besiegers 
wei 0 lBCiuited fium iiinB to tuna, as the siBge went on, amongst 
otheis by the Sip&his from Azamgaih,{ and the new hands wbib 
oft bu found to ha bBttei than the old Td us, on thB ethBi 
hand, the loss of oveiy man was a giievous calamity, for we 
waited anl waited for succours that nBvei came, and though 
sometimes oui peopls wbib stimulated by thB belief that firing 


* Ha was eucoeeded m tha command by Mowbiay-ThomsDn 
f “ Tha oidais giVBn to ua wbib not to sunendBi with om hyes, and wa did 
□ur beat tD DbBy tliBm, though it was only by an amount of fatiguB that in 
thB letiospect now seems s care sly possibh to have been a fact, and by the 
pBipetiatiDn uF such wIioIbboIo cainagB that nothing' could havB justified but 
the instinct of aalf-piBaeivatiDn, and, l trust, tha equally strong determina- 
tion to sheltei the woman and slnldien to tlia last moment 11 — Mowhay- 
Tliomaon 

t ThB 17th Nativa Infantry 
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was to 1)0 heard in thB distance, intimating tha appioach of 
i ainfor cam ants, they wars soon duven haok again upon dis- 
appointment and despaii. 

Tha incidents of ona day much lBsemhled thoBB of anothBi, 
both in what was done and what was suffarei Few landmaiks 
brokB thB uniformity of that gieat expanse of gloiious disaster 
Oub day, howayBi, at K&nhpui, as m othBi places wheie the 
great stiuggle for BmpiiB was going on, differed fiom the lest , 
for it was thB DBntenaiy of thB battle of Plassey 
On thB piBYiDUS night theie had bBen signs of JttobM. 
extiaoi dmary activity in the anamy’s lanlis, and C p 1 t “ B t ^ of 
a meditated attack on Dur outposts had been 
thwaitBd by Mddib’s feitility of lesDUice,* and as tlio morning 
of the 23id dawned upon Kanhpui tha insuigBnts, stimulated 
to, the utmost by thB associations of thB day, oumB out in 
Ml foice of Hoiba, Foot, and Aitillcry, flushed with the 
thought of cBitam success, to attack both our outposts and oui 
lntienchments If the wholB stiBngth of ths Nnnfi/s force 
was not brought forth tD sunound us Dn this mBinoiahlo day, 
all its components were fully repiBsentei And there was a 
etBin resolution, in many cases stiangthenBd by oaths on the 
OangBS-watBr oi the Kuidn, to destroy the English oi to die m 
tha attempt The excitement of all branches of the lehal-army 
was at its highest pitch. ThB impetuosity of the Cavalry far 
exceeded then disci ation, for they galloped forward furiously 
within l Bach of oui guns, and met with suoh a reception, that 
many horses weie left ndeiless, and the tioupBis who escaped 
whBBlBd round and fl.Bd in fBaiful confusion The Infantry, 
mDrB cautious, impiovisei moving ramparts to shelter their 


* The following llluatiative anecdotB, told by Muwbmy-Tlinmirm, claims 
insertion in tins place “We saw tlio Piiuiis gafchuiing to this position fiom 
all paits, and, feoimg that my littlB band would bo rutogothor ovorpowuiud 
by numbers, I sent to Captain Modiq for moie mon Tlie answBi was noL 
altogether unexpected. ‘Not one could be spin eel I’ Shoitly afterwards, 
however, the gallant captain cams across to mu in company with Lioulonani 
Dalafosss, and lie said to me, 1 Thomaou, I think I shall tiy a now dodgu , wo 
are going out into the open, and I shall givo the woul of command as though. 
Diir paity wsrB about to commence an attack’ Fiuthwith they sallied out 
Mouiq with a sword, Dolafossu with nn empty mnskut, Tha captain vocafu- 
rated the words, 'Number one to tliD hont. And hundreds of ammunition 
pouches lattled on the bayonet sheaths as our cumageous foes vaulted out 
fiom the oovoi affoidei by heaps of lubbish, and rnshaa into tliosafur ouartow 
piesentci by the bariaok walls ” 
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skirmishers, "by rolling before thBm as they advanced hugB bales 
of DDtton; but Dui guns were tDD well SBivel to suffer this dBvicB 
tD be of much usb to the enemy, for some well-directed shots 
from oui battanes set Atb to theSB defences, and tha meditated 
assault was defeated befoiB it had developed itsBif into action, 
ThB attack on thB outer baiiacks was equally unsuccBSsfol 
ThB enemy swaimed beneath dui walls, butweiB saluted with 
sd hot a fire fiom Mowbray-Thumson and his companions, that, 
in a littl b time, tha seventeen had laid onB morB than their 
number dead at thB daoiway of the barrack. ThB gieat assault 
of the Centenaiy Df PlassBy, which was to have humbled the 
Fannghis to thB dust, and tD have levenged thB victory of 
Clive, was m tha issue a disastrous failuie The enemy begged 
to bB permitted ta buiy their dead , and the rBmams Df their 
cotton-bales BBived tD stop the gaps m thB earthworks of the 
English. But thBrB was a more deadly foB than this weak and 
disordaied crowd of Hindus and Mnhammadans to be encountered 
by our distiessed pBople, and the Nana Sahib saw another 
source of victoiy than that which lay m thB number of his 
fighting niBn. 

For hunger had begun tu gnaw our little gaiiison. Food, 
which in. happi3r times would have been turned 

ap^ rf from with disgust, was seized with avidity and 
devoured with relish To the flesh-pots of the 
bBSiegBd no cainon was unwelcome A stiay dog was turned 
into soup An old boise, fit only foi the knackers, was con- 
verted mto savoury meat And when gloiiDUs good fortune 
hi ought a Brahmani bull withm the file of our people, and 
with difficulty the caicaee of the animal was hauled mto the 
rntrenchiuants, theiB was lej Dicing as if a viotoiy had been 
gamed But m that fieiy month ot Juub the agoniBB of thirst 
wbtq even greater than the pangs of hunger The well fi Dm 
which our scant supplies of water were drawn was a favDuntB 
mark for the Sipahi gunners. It was a SBrvicB of death to go to 
and fro with the bags and buckets which brought the priceless 
moistuiB to the lips of dut famished people. Stiong men and 
patiBnt worn Bn thirsted m silencB, but the moauB of the wounded 
and the wailings of the childien it was pitiable to heai. The 
hheBSties, or piofessional watBi-caniBis, werB soon slam m the 
BXBicise of thBir calling, and then English BDldiBrs addressed 
thBmsBlves to the hazaidous woik of mmiatBrmg at the well. 
A brave-heaitei civilian, John Mackillop, appomted himselJ 
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captain of the wall, and, aftai a week of this hazaidous seivice, 
was shot down at his post. As ha lay dying, his chib wofl still 
for thosB m whose cause Ilb had yialded up his liie, and ha 
besought, almost with his last "breath, a stander-hy to cairy th.B 
preDions fluid to thB lady to whom it had loBBn promised And 
so as day hy day our peopla werB wasting under these dire 
penances of hnngar and thirst, thB hopes of tliB Niiua grew 
highei and higher, and hB knew that the end was appioaohing. 

Three weeks had now neaily passed away smcB thB investment 
had commenced — thiee weeks of such misery as 
few, since soiiow entered the woild, havB evei hoen 7110 ^ rit ^ lltltm 
condemned to suffer. No TDinfoicemBnts had corns imD "' 
to their assistance ThB lookad-for aid irom "below seeniDd 
now to hB a glim delusion. The]r numbers weio feaifnlly 
i educed. Their guns wbib becoming Tinseiyicaahle. Their 
ammunition was nearly expended , and starvation waH staring 
them in thB faCB To hold their position much longei was 
impossible. To cut theii way out of it, with all those women 
and uhildien, was equally impossible. ThB shadow ul a 
great despmr was over them. When thus, as it wero, at the 
last gasp, theie came to them a mBSsagB fiom iho Nauti Salub, 
brought hy thB hands of a Chiistian woman. It was on a slip 
of papBi m the handwiiting of Aziinullah, and lb was addressed 
(f tD the subjects of Hei Most Gracious Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria,” “All those who are m no way connected”— so the 
document lan — “with the aDts of Lord Dalhousie, and are 
willing to lay down thBir aims, shall lBceiVB a safu passage to 
Allahabad ”* 

There was not a soldier m garrison who did noL recoil from 
the thought of sunandBi — who would not liavB died with 
swDid or muskBt in hand lather than lay down his aims at the 
feet of the tieaohaiuus Maiath4 Su Hugh WhBiilor lifted up 
his vdicb against capitulation To the English Utmorol tlio 
hitteiness of death was as nobbing tD the dishonour of abandon- 
ing his post He had not yet given up tlio lmpo of relief from 
thB lower country, and he mistrusted tliB Ndnu. of Bibhur, Tlio 
younger officers were aU. for fighting it out to tlio last; but 

* ThBiB are conhaiy statements with raBpsot to tliB identity of tlio mns- 
flBngar Soma Bay that it was Mrs, Greenaway, somo Mis, Jacobi Mr. Tra- 
yelyan apaakH of it ns an “ imp oi taut point ” But I cannot say that I tlnnk 
it is of much USB to discuss, oi of consapienoo to ioturmmo, tlio nuusUon, 
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Modtb and Whiting, wham the G-eneral consult si in this oon- 
■junctuie, rBluctantly declared themselves in favour of capitu- 
lation. They had no thought for th Bins bIvbb Had there Dean 
only men m thB mtrBnchmBnts, they would hava counselled 
and clung to the nobler and the manliBr cduihb But when they 
thought of the women and ohildian, and of what might befall 
them m thB hands Df thB enemy, they turned hopefully to 
whatevei piDmisad dBliveiance from the honois of thB past 
and the gieatei hoiiDis that might hB in the futuie. Theie 
was, too, a grBat crowd of sick and wounded, who could not bB 
ahandonad, and yet who could not hB oaniBd off in thB faos Df 
an opposing enBmy. So thB oveiturBs of Nana Sahib wbib not 
iBjBDted, and the messenger earned back to thB enemy’s Clamp 
an announcement that WheelBi and his chief officBis were 
dBhberatmg upon the ofa that had been made to them 

Next morning (there was than an armistice) Azimullah and 
j Jawala-Parshdd piBSBntBi themselves near our 

0116 mtT&nchments, and Captain Moore and Whiting, 
accompanied by Mr. RodiB, the Postmaster, went out with full 
poweis to treat with tha emissanes of thB Ndnd It was then 
proposed that the Biitish Bhould suirendei their foitifiBi 
position, their guns, and then tieasuiB, and that th By should 
maich out with their arms and sixty rounds of ammunition in 
each man’s pouch. On his pait, tha Ndnd was tD afford them 
safB conduct to the uvei side, and sufficient caniagB foi thB 
conveyance thithei of th3 women and the children, the wounded 
and thB sick Buats weia tD be in r Badness at thB ghdt to 
cairy them down the Granges, and supplies Df flour (some added 
“ shBBp and goats also ”) wbtb to be laid in for the sustenance 
of the party during the voyage to AUdhdbdd. These pioposals 
weie committed to paper and given to Azimullah, who laid 
them bBtoiB his chiaf, and that afternoon a horseman from thB 
rebel camp brought them back, saying that the Ndnd had 
agreed to them, and that oui pBoplB were to evacuate thB m- 
trenohments on that veiy night. 

Against this Wheeler protested, and the draft-treaty was 
returned with an intimation that it was impossible tD march 
out until the morning Then thB BiiBmy began to gasconade 
and tD endeavour to intimidate dui people They might as wbII 
have threatened to movB the Himalayahs Duniu Pant, Ndnd 
Sahib, Bent word that hB knew exactly thB statB of oui defences, 
the condition of our guns, and the scarcity of dui provisions , 
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that lie would open fire at once upon Dur wist chad placB of refuge, 
and that in a Ibw days not a man would he alive Whiting 
and Mowhiay-Thomson went out to meet the Bithur emissaues, 
and thB former replied, as became a lion-heaited Englishman, 
that they might cany our intienchmBnts, if they could t that 
Iheir soldieis had generally shown greater alacrity in retiung 
from than m advancing towards our foitifications, and that we 
had, at all events, abundance of powdei in oui magazine to 
IoIdw up both aimies together. This determined language had 
its effect The Nana consented to wait till the iiidiidw. And 
a gentleman named Todd, who had been his English tutor, 
earned thB tieaty to the Bajah’s quaitBis, at the Savada Kpti, 
and obtained his signatuie to it 

ThB N&nd is lepiBsented to have been very courteous to his 
old pieceptDi It was the time, indeed, for serEUity of manner 
and suavity of demeanour — nay, indeed, foi kindly and compas- 
sionate utterancBB and mollifying assurances So, also, when 
Jawfila-Parshad, with two othBis, WBnt dvbi as hostages to the 
British mtienchmBnts, be blandly condoled with the Butish 
cDmmandei, expi eased his soiidw that the old (general should 
havB suffBiud so much— that often half a contuiy of service with 
the Sipahi Aimy of the Company they should turn against him 
at thB close of his life But Clod bo piaiscd, it was now all 
over — delivoiance was at hand Eveiy card would he taken 
that the English gentlemen and then families should not be 
molested on tliBir way to tho river And the companions of 
Jawala-Paishad talk 3 cl to others m the same polito and almDBt 
obsequious stiam. That night oui guns weio made over to tho 
enemy, and some of the old Golandaz of tho Company wbio 
placed m charge of them. 

So forth fiom theu intrenchments, in tho oaily morning, 
went the lemnant of oui ganiHDn, with tho 
women and the children, who had outlived tho Tll a^ r JiJ!lit P 
hnnoiB ot the siege— gaunt and ghastly, m tat- Junea7 
terod garments, emaciated and enfeebled by want, 
worn by long sufleiing, some wounded and scarred with tha 
indelible maiks of the battle upon thorn. Tho nvor was distant 
only a mile from onr starting-point. But tD them it was a 
long and a wretched journey. Tho wounded wbvb carried 
mostly m palanquins. The women and children went in rough 
native bull oclr- carnages or on the baoks of elephants, whilst 
the able-hoiiod marched out on foot with but little semblance 
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of martial airay, Modi b as ever m the van, and Vihait bringing 
lip the leai of the funaial piocession. The veteian WIibbIbi, 
with his wife and ianghtBis, is said to have walked down to 
the boats * With what faith and hopB within him, the poor 
dII man tinned his face towaids the ghaut, He alonB who reads 
thB seoiets of all heaits evei knBW But there w bib many in 
that wDe-begone tram who, although thBie was no sunshine on 
their faces, had glimmerings in then heaits of a peaceful futuie, 
and wIld weie fam to cany with them as they went such of 
then household gods as they had saved fiom thB gieat wreck, 
qi littls memonals of the past, lelics, pBihapB of dBpaitBd 
fuends, to bB ti ensured after long yeaiB in the old Kdihb bsyond 
the seas Little was all they could take with thorn, weighed 
against what thsy had left behind , paients, husbands, wivbs, 
biDtheis, sistBiH, childiBii, fuends The beautiful had left tliBir 
beauty, the young had left then yonth, m those battered 
baiiacks, and even the childiBn had old and wizBUBd faces, 
which told that th.By had lived long yeais in thB last misBiable 
month. 

ThB place of Bmbaikation was known as the Satl Chaoifi, (Ghaut, 
sd called fiom a mined village haid by which boiB that name 
The load lan across a wooden buigB, painted white, which 
leminded a travellei, who afterwards visited the spot, “ of a bit 
m a Siuiey common.”f Dvbi this bridge they defiled down into 


+ Tins is veiy distinctly stated by Mowbray-Thomson “Pdoi old Sir 
Hugh WIibbIbi, his lady, and daughters, walked down to the boatB ,J Other 
accounts, of a moie eucumstantial, but peiliaiiBnotmoiBtmstwoitliy chaiactei, 
indicate tLat the ladies weis conveyed to the ghaut on an elephant, and that 
thB t! cnei al InniSBlf went in a palauquin This is tha statement of Mi Tie- 
\clyan, who veiy caiefully collated all the evidence that has bean pioduced 
Colonel Williams, in Ins synopsis, sajs, “Hdaun KMn, the lidei of General 
Whcdoi’s elepuant, after taking Lady Wheel & and her two daughtois tD thB 
fii&t boat on the line, lLturned fnr the GBiieial, whom meeting on the way 
mounted on a galloway, he likewise conveyed to the boats " The Ohustian 
wife of a ulus i nan of the 5 Utli lcgunent, named Biadshaw, says “ General 
Wheeler come last in a palki (palanquin) They earned him into thB water, 
near tha boat He said, ‘ Dnny me a little further towaids thB boat,’ but tha 
Sawiir said, ‘ No, got out here >* As the G-eneial got Diit of thB p&lkf, head 
foremost, a Saw&i gave him a ant with Ins swoid in the neck, and he fell mto 
the watai My sou was killed neni him I saw it, alas I alas l ” Another 
statement is “ The Gencial and some officers weie on Bleplinnts — Mrs Wheeler 
wrib in a palkf 1 * Tna luither tha investigation is puisued, the greater the 
nncoitaiuty that is left upon the mind This is given as another mstanca of 
the difficulty of extracting tlio Iruth fiom a mass of conflicting evidence 
t Mr Tiovelynn “ Story of Cawnpore " 
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a r&Yina, which lad past the compounds of sdhib Df oui English 
residences to tha ghaut ou tha uvar-sila, NBar the ghaut was 
a Hindu templB," known as tliB Tampls of Hard§o, 01 tha Fish- 
erman's Temple, a stiucturB of somewhat fanDiful and nDt 
unpicturBSque design The in Did ants of this mils-maiDh wera 
not many TIib Sipahia, as our wretched pBopb huddlad Dn 
towaids thB nvBi, somatimBS crowded louni and talked to thair 
old DfficBis, uttering wdiIs of admnatiDn or of oompassLon, 
which weie not wholly feigned But, as evBiywhBie thB Sip&hi 
stands out as a living inconsistency of the strangest kind, no 
one can lead with suipusa any stoiy lllustiatmg the malignant 
and diubI hatiBd that, at thB sams time, "burned m the loosoms 
of somB who had ones SBiVBd m oui lanks Among those who 
left the mti Bnchments on that Juub niDimng wbib (Jolonsl and 
Mis Ewait, a InaVB and good man, with a wife BVBiy way 
worthy of him He, sorely wounded, was caniBd on a "bed or 
littei, and thB lady walked anxiously b aside him. But than* 
pi ogiBss was slow , they fell in thB lear befoie they had 1 BaohDd 
the budgB, and soma Sipdhis of his own legiment— the 1st — 
bb B ing has helpless condition, thus SBverBd fiDin his coun- 
trymen, camB up to him and taunted him. OrdBnng the littBi 
to he placed Dn the giDund, thBy mocked and mimicked him, 
saying, “ Is not this a finB paiadB, OolonBl ? is not thB lBgunBnt 
well di essBd up ? 51 Saying which, they fall upon him with their 
swords and killed him , and, though soma made piDfsssiDn of 
not slaying woman, Mrs Ewart was presently cut down, and 
lay a coins e beside the body of her husband 

That tliB boats wbib leady un thB liver-side had bean ascei- 
tained by a OomnnttBB of oui own people, and, when the dieary 
piDDBBSion leached the appointed plaoB of embarkation the 
uncouth vbssbIs wbib sbbu a little way in. thB stieam m shallow 
watei , fui it was the cIdsb Df tliB dry season, and the hvbi was 
at its lowest The boats wbib tho oidmaiy eight-oaied. budge- 
lows of the country — ungainly structures with thatched roofs, 
looking at a distance likB floating hay-stacks, and mto thesa 
our people now bBgan to crowd without order or method, even 
the worn Bn with childian in their arms, with but little hBlp 
fiem others, wading knee-deep in the water, and scrambling as 


* " Small bat in good lBpnir, resembling nothing so much as thosB summer 
houses Df a contuiy back, which at the corners of old Iioubss overhang Dutch 
canals and suburban English bye-ways Trevelyan 
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they "best could np the sides of the vessels. It was nine d’ clock 
before the whole weie embarked, and some, Heaven only knows, 
for their voices arB sealed, may have breathed more freely as 
they awaited the friendly order to push off and to drop down 
the stream towards the gieat goal of their ultimate deliverance. 
But there werB those on thB nver banks— thosB bvbu in the 
boats themselves — who had far other thoughts, far other ex- 
pectations Every boat that had been prepared for our people 
was intended to be a human slaughter-house They had net 
gonB down to the hanks of a friendly nvBr that was to float 
them tc safety They bad been lured to thB appointed shambleB, 
there to he given up tD cruel death 

Sd foul an act of tieachBry the world had never SBen. Dundti 
Pant, Nan4 Sahib, the adopted son of the last of the PBshwas, 
had studied to boiqb puipose thB eaily history of his race He 
knew how the founder of thB Maidthd. Empue — thB head of 
the g^eat family who had been the maatais of thB Peshwas — 
had, under false pretext of friBndly embiaDe, dug his vdknak*' 
into the bowels of the Muhammadan envoy, and gained by 
foulest treachBiy what he could not gam by foioe The vaknak 
was now ready — the vaknak Df a thousand claws — hl thB hands 
of the man who aspnei to be the founder of a new or renovated 
Hai&tha Empire. Day after day, WBek after week, thB English, 
with then littla band of fighting mBn, had defied all thB 
stiength Df this new confederacy, aided by the moial and 
material help of dul Ibssdus and Dur resomces , and now the 
enemy, uniei the gaib of a new-born fiiBndship, was hiding 
the cruel weapon that was tD destroy them Eveiythmg wag 
ready foi the great carnage Tantia Topi, who had been ap- 
point ad master of theceiemomes, sat enthroned on a “chabutra,’ 1 
01 platfoim, of a Hindu tempb, and issued his orders to hn 
dependants. Azdmullah, also, was theie, and the hiBthien dJ 
the N4na, and Tfk4 Singh, the new Oavalry General, and others 
of the-leadmg men of thB Bithfir party And many ZemmdaiE 
fLDm the districts, and merchants and lessei people from the 
city, are said to have gonB foith and tD baVB lined thB rivei 
banks to see the exodus Df the English, not knowing what was 


[* A “ YJlmak,” or “ Tagnak ” is a weapon made of five lings, to Bach o 
which is attached a steel claw, like that ot a tiger ThB lings fit thB finger* 
of lha hand, and the claws lie concealed m thB palm, till the moment fen 
Btuking ELTllVBS.— Gr B M] 
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to oomB, and not all, perhaps, lejuioing in our humiliation. It 
lookal like a great holiday show. Scarcely is a more animated 
scene to he witnessed on ihe hanks Df the Thames on the day 
of dut gieat national boat-race. And it was something Bven 
more than this, foi thBis was a gieat militaiy display. The 
soldiBry had gone out in force — Hoise, Foot, and Artillery \ and 
the troopers sat their hoiSBS, with their faces turned towards 
thB liver, as though anxious fbi the sport to begin. And tlieii 
patiBnre was not lung tiled. The signal had been given, and 
the butchBiy was to commence.* 

Nd soonBi ware our people on hoard tha boats, than the foul 
design became apparent. The sound of a buglB was heard. 
The Native boatmen clambered over the sides of the vbssbIs and 
sought the shore. Then a mui del oils fiio of grapBshot and 
musket-balls was opened upon the wi etched passengBis fioin 

* As Tdutia Topi is hurB stated to have been tha foiamDst agBnt in this 
hellish woik, it will interest the reader to see tliemaatBi-butchBi’s own acCDUut 
of the bntoheiy . “The NAnA,” be rl eclai n d, “got a female who had been cap- 
tmai b stole to writs a lattsi to Gpneral Whesler to this effect that the 
Sipahis wnulil not ubey his orders, and that, if he wished, lie (thB NanA) 
would get boats and convey lum and those with him m tbs lntienckment as 
fai asAllihabAd An ansWBr camB from ths General that Iib approved Df 
tins ariangement, nnd tlie same evening the General fiBiit the NAnA something 
dvbt onB lao of lupees, nnrl nuthouse d bm to keep the amount The follow- 
ing day I went and got i eady forty boats, and having caused all the gentle- 
men, ladies, and clnldisn to get into tbo boats, I started them off to All&bAbAd 
In thB mean while, the whole aimy, artillmy mcludid, having got ready, 
anivBdattliB livei GangBs ThB SipAhis jumped into tho water, aud com- 
menced a massacre of all the men, women, aud slnldren, and sat the boats on 
fire. They destroyed thirty-nine boats , one, however, escaped as far ns IIAIA 
Kanlcaa, but was tlierB caught, and brought back to Kdnhpdr, nnd all on 
board of it deslroyed Four days after this tlie NanA said ho was going to 
Ritlnii, to keep the aumversnry of hiB mothei’s death 11 This statement is at 
least partially true, and it might bB suggested that tha signal which TAntui 
Topi was seen to give was, according to his statement, a signal to start the 
boats On this ppmt, however, witnesses wore examined anu cross- BxammLd 
with thB snmB result One said, "In my pie&euco and hoanng Tiutia Topi 
sent fm TiM Singh, Subahdnr of 2nd Caviiliy, known as a Geiioial, and gave 
him oiders to rush into the water and spuia nuns, * Another said, "I was 
standing concealed in a comer, dose to where TAntia Topi was seabed, and I 
liBard him tell T£k& Singli, u Bubahdar of the 2nd Cavalry, who was known 
as the General, to order tliB Sawors to go into tlie water and put an end to the 
Europeans, and accordingly they rushed into tho river and rouidered thorn. 
Dther witnesses spoke distinctly tD tlio same effect; one man adding, "All 
orders regarding the massaeie, issued by the Nilnfi, wutb canted into execution 
by TAntu Topf." I do not think that thoic can bB the least doubt of Ihe 
guilty activity of Tantia Topi in this iuul deed. 

VDL. II B 
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both banka of the rivBi , and presently the thatch of the bu3go- 
rows, cunningly ignited by hot cmdeis, buist into a blaze. 
There was then only a choice Df ctubI deaths for Cur dBar 
Christian people. The men, dt the foremost amongst them, 
strenuous in action to the last, leapBd overboard, and strove, 
with shoulders to tha hulls of the boats, to push them into mid- 
channel But the bulk Df thB fleet lemamBi immovable, and 
the conflagration was spiBading. The sick and wounded were 
burnt to death, or more mercifully suffo cared by the Bnioke; 
whilst the stiDnger women, with childien m then arms, took to 
the river, to be shot down in the water, to be sabied in the 
stream by the mounted tioopBrs, who rode in after them, to be 
bayoneted on leaching land, or to be made captiVBB, and lBServBd 
foi a later and more ciuel immolation The fewest words are 
here the best. 1 should have littlB taste to tell the foul details 
of this foul slaughter, even if authentic paiticulais weiB before 
me. It ic. bBttBT that they should remain in the obscurity of an 
uncBitain wholB ; enough that no aspect of Christian humanity, 
not thB Bight of the old General, who had neaily numbered bis 
fouiscore years, nor of the little babe still at its mother’s biBast, 
laised any fBelmg of compunction or of pity in thesB hntoheis 
on thB nvBr-side. It sufficed that there was Christian blood to 
be shed. 

Whilst this teniblB scene was being acted at the ghaut, the 
Nana Sahib, having full faith in thB malevolent activity of his 
lieutenants du the nvei-bunk, was awaiting the issue in his 
tent on thB cantonment plain. It is 1 elated ot him that, unquiBt 
in mini, he moved about, pacing hithei and thither, in spite 
of the indolence of his habits and tha obesity of his fiamB. 
After a while, tidings of the progress of the massarae weie 
brought to him by a mounted tiooper. What had been passing 
within him during those morning horns no human pen can 
leveal. Perhaps some slight spasm of remorse may have come 
upon him, or he may Lave thought that bettei use might he 
made of Borne of our people alive than dead. But, whether 
moved by pity or by ciaft, be sent orders back by thB messenger 
that no more women and children should bB slain, but that not 
an Englishman was to be left alive So thB muideiers, after 
butoliBiing, Dr tiying to butohei, the lBmnant of our fighting 
men, stayed thBir hands and ceased from the slaughter; and a 
number of weaker victims, computed with probablB accuracy at 
a hundied and twenty-five, some SDiely wounded, some half 
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di owned, all chipping with tha water of the Granges and be- 
gnmed with its mud, wbib earned back in custody to ttanhpui, 
by thB way they had come, Bnvying, paihaps, those whose 
deBtiny had been already accomplished. 

But among the mBn — survivors of thB Eanhpur gairison — 
ware some who battbi bravely for their lives, 
and sold them dearly. Stiong swimmers took to 
the rivei, but often sank in tha leidBnad water 
beneath thB fire of their pursueis, whilst others, making 
towaids the land lower down the stream, stood at bay on bank 
or islet, and made vain but gallant use of the cbensbed 
lBVDlvei in the last gnm energies of death. Thaie waB no- 
thing strangB, peihaps, in thB fact that the foiemost heioes 
of the defence wera tha last even now to yield up their 
lives to the fury of the enemy. One boat held Moore and 
"Vibart, Whiting and Mowbi ay - Thomson, Ashe, Delafosse, 
Bolton, and othais, who had been conspicuous m the annals of 
that heroic defancB. By some accident or oveisight the thatch 
had escaped ignition. Lighter, too, than the rest, or pBrhapH 
mure vigorously propelled by tha shouldeis of these stiong men, 
it iriftad down the stieam, but Mooie was shot thiough the 
heart in the act of piDpulsion, and Asha and Bolton polished 
whilst engaged in the same woik. The grape and round-shot 
from tha Oudh hank of tha uver aie long bagan to complete the 
massacre The dying and the dBad lay thickly together 
entangbd in thB bottom of the boat,* and for the living there 
was not a mouthful of food. 

As the day waned it was dear that tha activity of tha Bnomy 
had not abated That Dna drifting boat, on the dark waters of 
the Ganges, without boatmen, without Dars, without a rnddar, 
was not to be left alone with such soriy chance of escape ; so a 
blazing budgerow was sant down thB river after it, and burning 
airDws warB diBchaigBd at its roof. Still, however, the boat was 

* "ThB honors of the lingeiing hours of that day seamod as if they would 
never ceate We hail no iooil in the bunt, and had taken nothing before 
storting. The water of the Ganges was all that passed oui lips, save prayers, 
and shrieks, and groans. The wounded and thy dead were often entinaied 
together in the bottom of the boat; to extnuate the coipses Wbb a woik of 
exheme difficulty, though imperatively necessary from the dreaded eonse- 
quencBS of Uib intense heat and the unpaitanoe of lightening tlie boat oi much 
as possible” — Moujbray-Thomson. 
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ttue to itfl occupants ; and with thB new lay, now gicnnding on 
sand-tanka, now pushBd off again into the stream, 
™ a2B it madB weary progress between the two hostile 
banks, evBiy hour lighter, for every hour brought more mBs- 
sengais of death.* At sunset, a pursuing boat fiom Kanhpur 
with fifty or sixty aimed Natives on boai d, came after our people, 
with orders to board and to destroy them. But the pursueis also 
giOundBd on a sand-bank ; and then there was one of those laBt 
grand spasms of CDuragB evBn m death which aTB seldom absent 
from the story of English heroism. Exhausted, famishing, sick 
and wonndBd, as thBy wers, they would not wait to be attacked. 
A little paity of officers and soldiBrs armed thBmBBlvBs to the 
teeth, and fell heavily upon the pBupb who had comB down to 
destroy thBm Veiy few of thB pursuers returned to tell the 
story of their puisuit This was the last victory of thB liBro- 
maityrs of Kfinhpiii f They took thB enemy's boat, and found 
in it good stDies of ammunition. They would lather have 
found a little food. Victors as they were, they letmned to thB 
covei of the boat only to wi estle with a morB formidable enemy. 
Eoi staivation was staring them in the facB. 

Sleep fell upon the suivivois ; and when they wokB the wind 
a8 had 7isen, and thB boat was duftmg down the 
ma 39 stieam — in the daikness they knew not whither; 
and some BVBn then had waking djBams of a coming deliverance 
But with the fust glimmBr of the morning despair caniBupon 
them. ThB boat had been earned out of the mam channel of 
thB liver into a creek or siding, wherB the enemy sdou discerned 
it, and pouTBi a BhowBr of musket balls upon its miserable 
inmates. Then Vibart, who lay helpless, with both arms shot 
through, issued hiB last oiders. It was a foilorn hopB. But 
whilst thBre was a sound aim among them, that could load and 

* “At two pm. we stranded off Naznfgoih, and tliBy opaned upon us with 
musketiy. Majoi Vibait had bain shot through oub turn on thB preceding 
day, nevertheless, he got out and, whilst helping to push nff tli a boat, was 
shot through the other arm Captain Atliill Turner hail both his legs smashed. 
Captain "Wlntrng was killed Lieutenant Quin was shot through thB arm. 
Captain Beppinga through the aim, and Mrs, Seppmgs through the thigh 
LiButemnt HainsDU was shot dead. . Blenmun, our bold spy, was shot m 
tlie giDin ” — Mowbray-Thomson 

f Mowbray-Thomson was one of these Nothing can be moiB modest than 
this part di his narrative “Instead of waiting for them to attack ns, 
eighteen or twenty of us charged Lhem, and fBw of their number escaped to 
tell the story " 
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firB, or thrust with a bayonet, still the great game of the English 
was to go to the front and smite the enemy, as a race that 
seldom waited to be smitten. Sd Mowbray-ThomBOn and Disla- 
fosse, with a little band of European soldiers of the 32nd and tho 
84th, landed to attack thBir assailants, ThB fieice energy of 
desperation diove them forward. Sip&his and villagers, armed 
and unarmed, surged around thBm, but they charged through 
the astounded multitude, and made their way back again 
through the crowd of blacks to the point from which thBy had 
staited Then they saw that thB boat was gone, ThB fouiteen 
were left Upon the pitiless land, whilst their doomed companions 
floated down the pitiless water. 

There was onB more stand to be made by Mowbiay-Thomson 
and his comiades. As thBy refieatBi alung the 
hank of the rivei, seeing after a while no chance 8 aB 
of dvbi taking the boat, they madB for a Hindu temple, which 
had caught the eye of their leader and defended thB door- 
way with fixed bayonets. AftBi a little time they stood behind 
a rampait of black and bloody corpses, and filed, with 
compaiative secunty, over this bulwark of human flesh. A 
little putud water found in the temple gave our people new 
strength, and they h Bid the dourway so gallantly, and so destruc- 
tively to the enemy, that tliBiB seemed to bB no hopB of expelling 
them by force of arms. So, whilst woid went baok to Dundu 
Pant, Nand Sahib, that thB remnant of the English Army was 
not to he conquered, thB assailants, huddling iDund the temple, 
brought leaves and faggots, which they piled up beneath the 
walls, and strove to burn out the little garrison. Then Pi evi- 
dence came to their help m their sorest nBed. The wind blow 
smoko and file away fiom the tBmple. But thB malice of tho 
enemy had a new dBviDe in stole They threw bags of powder 
on the burning embers. There was now nothing left for our 
people but flight Piecipitating themselves into the midst of 
the laging multitude, they fired a volley and then ohaiged with 
the bayonet. Seven of the fouiteen earned their lives with 
them, and little else, to the bank of the river. There they took 
to the stream; but piesently two of the swimmers wore shot 
thi ough the head, whilst a third, well-m gh exhausted, making 
for a sand-bank, had his skull battel ed in as soon as he landed. 
But the surviving four, being stiDng swimmers, and with heioio 
power in doing and in suifBiing, struck down the stream, and, 
aided by the cun ent, evaded thBir pursuers. Mowbray-Thomson 
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an a Delafosse, with Privates Murphy and Sullivan, reached 
alive the territory of a friendly Duih Rajah, and survived to 
tell the story of Eanhpur, 

Teeming as it does with records Df heroic exploits, this nana- 
tive of the Sipahi War contains nothing that 
suTpasses — perhaps nothing that can justly he 
0 compared with — ihis wondeiful episode of the last 

struggles of the martyrs of K&nhpur. The gland national 
CDUiage, of the manifold developments of which it is impossible 
to write without stiDng BmotiDn, has nD nohlar lllustiation than 
that of thB last stand of the remnant of the Kanhpur gamaon. 
A year hefoiB, England had made tardy repaiation of past 
neglect by instituting an Order of Yalcur. It bears a name 
which rBndeis it personally dear to the lecipients of this geneia- 
tiDn, and will he cherished in histoncal ages yet to cdiub. It 
was right that of such an order there should be hut one olase. 
But, if theiB had been many classes, Mowbray-Thomson and 
Delafosse, Murphy and Sullivan, would have earned thB highest 
dBcoration of which the DrlBr could boast. But, I know not by 
what strangB omission, by whose neglect, or by what accident 
for which no one is responsible, it happens that not one of these 
hBioes has boine on his breast tbB Yietoiia Cross. Doubtless, 
they are the lepresentatives of a gigantic disaster, not of a 
glonous victoiy. But the heroism of failure is often greater 
than the heroism of succbsb. And since the time when, in the 
days of early RomB,the Three kept thB Bridge, there have been 
none more WDithy Df all thB honour that a sovereign or a nation 
can bestow on thB doers of bravB deeds, than those who held the 
teinplB on the hanks of the Ganges, and fought their way through 
an armed multitude thirsting foi their blood, until from villagB 
to village there ran the cry that Englishmen could not he beaten. 

Whilst thB gallant Four, thus mercifully saved by what, 
humanly regarded, had seemed to bB a summons 
F*tu of tbe boat's tQ certain destruction, the companions from whom 
company fl^y Jj a( J fi BSn gay B i B i wbTb 1 using all hope Df 
deliverance. What befell them aftei they drifted away, leaving 
Mowbray-Thomson and his little hand of resolute fighting men 
on the shore, oan never he accurately known m detail. But the 
boat was overtaken, and all its living cargo caniBd back to 
Kinhpur, and turned out upon the well-known landmg-plaoB, 
where a great assemblage of Sipdhis was ready to receive them. 
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Some eighty Christian people in all had been "brought hack, 
after threB days of agony and teiror on the daik waters of the 
Ganges, too merciless to ovbi wlmlm them.* From the river bank 
they were diven a miBBiable herd of men, women, 
and children, to thB old cantonment, to await the 11116311 
execution of thB oidBrs of the Nana Ha went out himself to 
gloat upon their sufferings. The mBn werB doomed to death at 
once. The wdulbu and children, with greater refinement of 
cruelty, wbtb suffered to survive thBir husbands and their 
fatheis, and reseived for a second death. OnB English lady 
clung to her husband, and perished. The lest were tom away, 
whilst the inuskBtB of the Sip&his were loaded for that fatal 
fusillade. Then an English officer, who throughout all the 
accidents of that livei voyage had presBrvBd a prayer-book of 
the Church of England, suught permission to read to liis doomed 
oomradBB a fBw sentences of that bBautiful liturgy, whose utter- 
ances stb never so touchingly appropriate as amidst the sorest 
trials and troubles of lifa. Laave was gianted. And with one 
arm in a sling, whilst with thB other he held the precious 
volume before his eyes, Seppings proclaimed to that doomed 
congiegation the great message of salvation, and even>axmdst 
the roar and rattle of thB mnskctiy thB glad tidings wBie still 
ringing in then ears, as they passed away to another world. 

Then the women and childien wbib sent to swell the crowd 
of captives, which these conquaiors of the hour were holding 
still in storB as a final i BliBh for their feast of slaughter. All 
who had not been burnt, or bayoneted, or sabiBi, or diownecl 
in the gi eat massaui b of the boats on tha 27th of June, had bBen 
swBpt up fiDm the ghaut and camel to the SavA da House, a 
building which had figuiBd in the histoiy of the siege as, for a 
timB, the head-quarters of thB rebel lsader. And now these 
newly-madB widows and orphans weie added to the shuddering 
hBii of condemned mnocentB. 

This donB, Dtindu Pant, Nina Sahib, carrying with him an 
infinite satisfaction ieimd from the suocess of 
his machinations, wBnt off to his palace at Bithfir. Jhiyi. 

Next day, in all the piidB and pDmp of power, he quiiSriEwJ. 
was publicly pi o cl aimed Peshw a. No foimality, \ 


* Eighty » the number givBn hy Mr Sharer after very careful inquiry mil 
collation ot evidence They wcib brought back pn caitB, and nmved at tha 
ghaut Dii the 39th of June. 
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no ceremony Was omitted, that oould giie dignity to the occa- 
sion. He took his seat upon the throne. ThB sacrament of thB 
foi Bh Bad-mark was duly performed. ThB cannon roared out its 
recognition of the nBw ruler. And whBn night fall the dark- 
ness was dispersed by a general illumination, and showeis of 
fireworks lit up thB sky. But it was not long before, even in 
the first flush of triumph, heaviness fell npon the restored 
sovereignty of the PeshwA. He was, after all, only a miserable 
tool in thB hands of crtheis. And ubws soon reached him that, 
in his absence fiom K&nhpur, his influence was declining. The 
Muhammadan party was waxing Btiong. It had lutheito been 
overborne by the Hindu power, probably more than all else for 
want of an efficient leader. But therB was a Muhammadan 
nobleman, known as ihB Nam Nawab, who had taken a con- 
spicuous, if not an active, part in the siege. At the commence- 
ment of the outbieak Jib had been madB piisoner by thB Nana 
Sahib, and his housB had been plundered, but subsequently 
they had entered into a uDVBnant of fuendship, and a command 
bad been given to the Nawab. He directed or presided over 
one of the battBiies planted at the PacquBt Court, driving down 
to it in his carnage, and sitting on a chair, in costly attiiB, with 
a sword at his sidB and a telescope in his hand ; and there was 
no battBiy that wrought us greater mischief than tha Nam 
NawAb’s. Hb had got tDgBther SDine cunning Native artificers, 
who experimentalised on red-hot shot and other combustibles, not 
without damage to the lives of those working m thB batteries , 
and it was a piojectile fiom one ot his guns — described as a ball 
of resin — which set fire to thB barrack in the lntrenohments. 
The NAni was so delighted with this exploit that hB sent the 
Nawab a piesent of five thousand rupees, and thB stoiy ran, 
that in the administrative arrangements which WBre to follow 
the extermination of the English hB was to bB Governor of 
Kinhpiir. Among the Muhammadans Df the neighbomhood 
he was held in high estimation, and laige numbers of 
followeis attended" him as he wmt down every day to his 
batteiy 

And nowtheie was some talk of setting up the NawAb as 
head of the new Government. If this had been done, theie 
would have been faction fights between Hin du a and Muhamma- 
dans, which would have weakened the power of thB general 
enmity tD the Christian laces, and hastened the day of retri- 
bution. Then other disturbing rumours 1 Bached him. ThB 
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English reinforcements wbtb advancing from Allahabad — hot 
for revenge, eagei for blood. The stoiy ran that thB whits 
Soldiers " bth hanging every Native who came in their way. 
It was plain that the time for strenuous aDtion had boiub. A 
great fear was settling down upon thB minds of the inhabitants 
of Kdnhpur, who werB leaving their homes in the city and seek- 
ing rafugB in thB villages , and the military classes, as is evei 
their wont at such times, wbib clamouring for donatives, and 
deal aimin g against the parBimuny of the NanA To SBnd foith 
assuring and bvbb boastful addi esses alikB to thB citizen and to 
thB soldier, was his first care in this month of July, and it 
was necessary, without delay, to is^ue largessBs in money, and 
m thB alluring shape of those much-coveted gold bangles, the 
thought of which, ever sidcb the commencement of the Biege, 
had stimulated thB activity of the tiipdlns. 

So the Peshwd of the hour was summoned hack to Kdnhpur 
by thB lieutenants whom he had left to govern in 
his absence. He established himSBlf in an edifice, 11 r 5 

of goodly proportions, which had been built iur an hotel by a 
Muhammadan capitalist; and heie he held high carnival. 'I he 
native gossips of thB day related how, after the fashion of the 
East, he strove to diDwn the cares and anxieties which gathered 
round him with musm, and lancing, and buffoonery m public . 
and that he solacBd himself, in mora retired horns, with strong 
dunk and thB caresses of a famous courtesan. Day after day 
his scoutH brought exaggerated stoiies of the advance of thB 
English battalions , and he issued instructions to his officers to 
go out to meet them. He had put forth astounding proclama- 
tions to assure thB people that the pride of the English had been 
humbled to the duBt, and that their armies had been over- 
whelmed by mDie powerful nations, or, by Gods providence, 
diowned in ihe sea. ThBie was no lie whioh Ddndu Pant and 
his lieutenants had not put forth, in some shape or other, to 
assure the minds of the people and to make men believe that 
theie was nothing now to be hoped or feared from the prostrate 
Faunghis. But ever, as the month of July wore on, news came 
from bBbw that thB English wbtb advancing; and the PBBhwa 
tiBmhled as he heard, even in the midst of his revelries. There 
was, however, one more victory to he gained before the collapse of 
the new M^rdthd power on the banks of the Ganges. And the 
Ndnd smiled, as he thought that the game was all in his own 
hands. 
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It was only a victory over a number of helplBBS women and 
childiBn — a victory safe and easy. The English 
SUflS 111 F mDnBra been r 0™oved ficm thB Savada Koti 
1 * B to a small hoiiHe, winch had been built by an 
English officer for his native mistiess (tliBncB called the 
“ Bihigarh ; but had moie recently been thB residence of 
a humble Eurasian clerk. There was scanty accommodation 
in it for a single family In this wiBtched building were 
now penned, like sheep for the slaughter, more than two 
hundred women and childien. Foi the numbeT Df the captives 
had by this tmiB been mcieasBd by an addition from a distance. 
Whilst our Christian people at KAnhpiir had been Buffering 
what has haBn but dimly poitiayad in thB preceding pages, 
theie had been a great crisis at Eathgaih, the British military 
station adjacent to the city of Farrakhabad,* in thB district of 
that name. It lies on the right hank of thB Ganges, eighty 
miles above Himhpiir. In the first WBek of June, aftei nearly a 
month of extreme anxiety, it had become apparent that the Iivbs 
of all the Europeans, and they WBre many, would he sacrificed 
if they continued to dwell at Eathgaih. So, not knowing in thB 
first week of June the tiUB portion of affairs at Kdnhpur, a 
large number of our pBoplB took to their boats and drifted down 
to the great British Cantonment, as to a place Df rBfugB. Tim 
story of Fathgarh must bB told in another chapter of this nar- 
lativB It is Bncugh that it should be related here that thDBe 
who descended the liver were attacked on the way, and that 
when one heat reached ihB neighbourhood of Jl&nhpui the Ndna 
Sahib’s people captuied it, diagged out its unhappy inmates, 
and carried them, bound, to the feet of their master. Then 
th bib was a slaughter, in his presence, of all thB men, thnee 
exceptBd , and the women and childi Bn weie earned off to swell 
tiiB miserable crowd in the “Bibigaih.” 

This nBW pnson-hcmsB lay between the Native city and the 
rivBr, under thB shadow of tile improvised palaoB of the Feshwd, 
within sound of the noisy music, and within sight of thB torch- 
glaie which signalled his highness’s nocturnal rejoicings, j 

* [Farrukb&bfid, anghet “thB aboile dF the happy” bo called after tils 
Emperor Farmkliaeyar — U B. M ] 

| ThB following nirnute deacnptmn of the “Bibfgaih” ib from a privatB 
journal kept by Major Sard an nf the Slat* “It was a dismal bind dF bungalow 
in a small compound near what used to be the Assembly Booms Thera was 
a narrow verandah running along neaily tha whole of thB fiout At the two 
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Thus huddled together fed upon the coaisest provender Df the 
countiy, doled out to them by sweepBifi, their snffeiings were 
mtolBiablB. Cholera and dial rhoea bioke out among them and 
somB werB mercifully suffered to die * If, m the agony and 
tBiror of this captivity, bBieft Df leason, any one of three 
sufferers anticipated, by action of har own, the day of doom, 
G-ud will surely take merciful account of thB offence. The 
hoim of a fouler shame than had jet come upon them may 
have crazed more intellects than dub. But thei e waB in this no 
more than a phantom of thB imagination. Our women weie 
not dishonoured save that they weie raadB to feel then seivi- 
tude. They wore taken out, two at a timB, to gnnd corn for 
the Nina’s household. An educated English genlle woman 
needed not even a week’s lesidencB in India to teach her the 
meaning of this. As they sat theie on the giound, thBSB 
Christian captives must have had some glimmeimg lewdlcction 
of their Biblical studies, and rememheied how in the East the 
grinding of corn was BVBr regarded as a symbol of subjection — 
how, indeed, it was one nf the crowning cuises of the fiist great 
captivity on recoid. When the wivbs d! the English con- 
querors were set to giind coin in tliB coiut-yards of the 
Marithd, thB nations! humiliation was then and there corn- 


ends ot it were bathing-rooms, Dpanmg both into the veiandah and into side- 
roDma Than came on inner entrance loom, and ttmn one nbont sixteen by 
sixteen, and then an open verandah as in front. At Bither side was a nnnow 
room ... It waB, in tact, two Bnwll honsea, limit on exactly the same plan, 
facing eaDli other, und having a apace em losed between them " 

* Mr Tievelyan, rofBNing to a diary kept by a Nutivo doctor who visited 
thB pnBDnBra, says, “There is a touching little entiy which deserves notice. 
In ths column headed ‘ names 1 appears thB words ‘ ek Mbf [one hnhy), under 
that mwked ‘diaeasa’ is wntten ‘up so,' of itself ' As a “bfbf’ r is not a 
baby, but a lady or woman, I attubuted this error to the wiitei’Bbriof residence 
in India, but I find the passage is tamn from Mr Sharer's ofhcml report, a, 
document of the highest value. I must still, however, hold to the opinion 
that “ek bilif” means one lady, and I should have thought that thB pathos of 
the “ap SB ” lay in its meaning that she killed herself, it it weie not tor a sus- 
picion that in Sherer’s repDit “libf” is a misprint for “bfib4” I have not 
Been the original list, but it was translated by Major Gordon, who waa on 
General Neill's Staff This officer wrote down in his journal, at the tuna, 
most of the liamBB “ From the 7th," he says, “ to Ihe morning of the lfitli, 
twsnty- Bight people died; nine cholera ; nine diarrhoea ; dub dysentery ; three 
of aDunda, one, an infant two days old; five, disease not mentioned. I could 
not moke out all the names, but those of which I am sure are " , . , and then 
n list is given, including, under date July ID, " A baby Df two days old — of 
Itself.” This ueems to be conclusive. 
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plete — then, but only for a littls while; there, but only on a 
little space. And thB pathen of thB picture is perfected when 
we see that these delicate ladles, with thBir faces to the grind- 
stone, did not find the office so wholly diitjateful, as it enabled 
them to carryback a little flour to the 11 Bfbfgarh” to feed their 
famishing children. 

So h.BiB, just under the windows of thB Nana Sahib, was a 
very weak, defenceless enemy, which might bB attacked with 
impunity and vanquished with ease But, with that other 
enemy, which was now advancing fiom AHah&bad, and, as the 
story ran, destroying every one in then wav, thB ie>BUe of the 
contBst was more doubtful. A great body of Horse and Foot, 
with a formidable an ay of guns, had gone down to dispute the 
progress of the British, but, befoie the month of July was 
halt spent, hbws came that they had liBen disastiously beaten. 
Ha\elock had taken the field in earnest. The hopes of his 
youth, the prayers of his manhood, had been accomplished; 
he had lived tu command an army, to gain a vniory, and to 
wrifcB a despatch m his own guol name. 

%* At the close of this chapter, I mu^t express my obligations to the 
punted volumes ot Captain Mowbray-Thnmaon ani Mr Dlto Trevelyan. The 
rennnihcoaces of the one wiitei ani thB investigations Df the other have been 
equally serviceable to mB But tD no 0110 am I more indebted than to Colonel 
Williams for tha in\aluabla mass Df oral information which I 10 Las elicited and. 
placed Dn 1 ecord, and the artmnable synopsis which accompanies it From an 
immense pile of conflicting evince, I believe that, gmdei by Colonel Wil- 
liams, I have extracted the tiuth. There are still, however, some doubts and 
uncertainties ns legaids points of detail, especially in respect of the numbers 
both of the fighting men in the mtremhmpnts and of the women and children 
in the 11 Bilifgaib. 13 The die crepanoy with respect to thB former may have 
arisen fiom thB circumstance that in somB lists thB sick ware computed, hut 
hod 111 others. Oolonel Williams gives a nominal roll of European tioops com- 
piling thB English portion ot the Kinhpdr garrison who wbib killed between 
the 6lh and 30th ot Juno In this we have the names of fifty-nine Artillerymen, 
bBveiity-mus m an of the 32nd, lorty-mne of the 84th, and fifteen of thB Madras 
Fusil ears— making in all two hundred and two, exclusive of officers. Mr 
Bherer's numbers differ fiom these — his aggregate being a hundred and 
sixty-four With regard to the womBii and children in the “ Bfbfg.irh ” I 
think that Maior Gordon's estimate is most probably ooirect. Hb says, after 
studying thB list of prisoners, “It appears from this that two hundred and 
ten were left on thB 11th, and, as twelve died between that and the 15t|i, 
there miiBb piobablyhave been a hundred and ninety sbvbd whan the massacre 
took place." 
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CHAPTEE III. 

TIIE MAR Dll TO hInHPUR. 

Assured of the miserable fact that Kdnhpui had fallen, General 
Havelock, having haultBd Eanaud’s column at Lohanga, was 
Bager to advance to join him and to push on foi the recovery 
of the impoitant position that -we had lost, and the chastise- 
ment of the insolent enemy He telegraphed to Sir Patrick 
Giant at Calcutta, saying “ We have last Kdnhpui , an impoitant 
point Dn the great line of communication, and thB plapB fiom 
whioh alonB Lakhnao can he succoured; for it would he haidly 
possible, at this season of tha year, to operate on the cross- 
roads. My duty is, therefoie, to endeavour to take Kanhpur, 
to the accomplishment of which I will bend eveiy effort. I 
advance along the trunk-road as soon as I can unite fourteen 
hundiei British Infantry to a hattBry of six well-equipped guns. 
Lieutenant- Colonel Neill, whose high qualities 1 cannot suf- 
ficiently pTaise, will follow with another column as soon as it 
is oiganised, and this fort is left in propei hands "* 

Havelock had hoped to commence his maich on the 4th Dt 
July, hut the impediments m thB way of the com- 
plete equipment of his force wsre too numeiouB July ^7 
and too serious to admit of so early a movement. for 

All the old difficulties, of which I have already 
spoken, weie in his way, and 'it was not until the sun was 
dimly declining on the 7th that Iib could givB the order to 
march. It was hut a small force for the work before it. A 
thousand Eui op Ban Infantry soldieis, belonging to four diffBrant 
rBgiments, composed the bulk of Havelock’s army. Some Df 
these were seasoned soldiers, but sdiub weiB law recruits. Then 
theie were a hundred and thirty of Biazier’s Sikhs, a battory 
of six guns, and a little troop of Volunteer Cavalry, mustering 


* MaiBlunaii’B LifB of Havelock, 
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only Bighteau sabres, blit in the hands of such men worth their 
number five times told. Among them werB young officers, 
whose legiments had revolted,* and civilians wIldbb kachhena 
ware closed; and as thayrode out, badly mounted (for Palliser’s 
Iiregulais had taken the best horses), under their gallant 
leader, Captain Barrow of tha Madras Cavaliy, tharB was a 
largB-liaartad enthusiasm among them which made them feel 
equal to the encounter of any number of Native horsemen that 
could bB brought against them. Nor should thare Bb omission 
from thB record of the fact that, whan Havelock marched forth 
for the recovery of Kahnpur and the relief of Lakhnao, he was 
accompanied by somB of thB best staff-officers with whom it has 
ever bBBn the good fortune of a gBneial tD be 
July 1-12 associated. In Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser-Tytler 
and Captain Stuart Baatson he had a Quarter-Master General 
and an Adjutant-Ganeral of his bugade, seleoted by himself, 
not to be out-matched in efficiency by any officers of thDSB 
departments. 

It was a dull, dreary afternoon when Havelock’s Brigade 
marched out of Allahabdd, and veiy soon thB rain 
AiSitad 04,113 i QW11 m torrents to damp thB ardour of thB 
advancing force. Neither on that day nor on the 
succeeding one was thB pTogiBss rapid. Many of thB men were 
unused to Indian marching, and numbers fell in the rear, weary, 
footsore, disabled. There was great discouragement m this; 
but, as Havelock advanced, it becamB more and morB apparent 
to him not only that KAnhpdi lmd fallen, but that a largB body 
of thB enemy weie advancing to meet him, and this rBndeiai 
it not only expedient, hut impeiative, that no tiniB should bB 
bst in joining the advanced column. Neill, doubtful, as it has 
been bb en, of the fall of Kduhpur, had telegiaphed to Sir 
Patuck Grant, urging him to push on Benaud’s column, and 
Remind was moving foiward into the clutches of thB Nan As 


* “Nbw tD tliB oountiy, new to thB sbfvlcb, unaccustomed tD laughing it, 
biouglit np in Bveiy luxniy, and led to believe that on their arrival m India 
tliBy would have Ihs Barne, thesB young officers [deprived Df employment by 
the mutiny of their legiments) willingly threw themselves into the thick of 
th b WDik, often without a tent oi covei of any sort to ebeltei thorn fiom the 
rain or sun, with bad provisions and hrinl work Side by side with thB 
privates they took then turn ol duty, and side by side with them they fought, 
were wounded, an! some died” — Quote# m Marahman't Life of Havelock, 
Author not ihfe#. 
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forcB ; arid though. Havelock's knowledga of the inestimable 
value at such a time of English life and English health rendered 
him careful Df his men, he now lecogniBed a paramount emer- 
g&nDy oveiiuling these considerations, and aped onwards by 
foioed marches to overtake his Lieutenant. And an hour after 
thB mi dnight of the 11th — 12 th Df July, in the broad light of 
an unclouded moon, his foremost details came up with Renaud’s 
detachment. BefoiB dawn the junction was completed. Renaul 
drew np his men along the side of the road, and, aB the High- 
landeiB struck up the stirring stiam of the “ Uampbells aie 
coming,” welcomed the nBw amvals with lingmg cheers. Then 
they maiohed Dn togBtliBi, and about Beven o’clock the whole 
force halted at Balmdah, a spot some four miles fiDm the city 
of Fathpur.* 

ThB troops were WBary and footsore, and Havelock was eager 
to give his m Bn the rest and refreshment they so 
much needed. So aims weie piled, and our soldiery Jl,l y la - 
wete preparing for the morning meal, when their T 01 
hungry hopes weie disappointed by the unex- pu 
pected ainval Df a twenty-four-ponnd shot, which well-nigh 
reached the feet dF the General The truth was soon apparent. 
Colonel TytlBi had gone forward with an escoit to reconnoitre, 
and some epiBs, despatched by Lawrence from Lakhnao, hail 
bi ought him woid that the enemy were at Fathpui. Theie 
was no mDie thought of the biBnkiast. The battle was before 
them. The mBn stood to their arms and fell m at the word of 
command, and, forgetful of the long and waaiy night-maTch 
just ended, set thBir faces towards the camp of the enemy, and 
stiude on, steady and stem, to meet them. 

They soon mat. For the enemy, thinking that they had 
come up with the advanced column only, undeL Major Renaud, 
swept forward with an insolent front, confident of viutoiy. Con- 
spicuous before all wbib the tioopeis of the 2nd Cavalry, who 


* Uahvtta JZeuieie, vdI xxxn., Article, "Havelock's Iudiau Campaign,” 
written by one who took part m it. Tins wnLer, a very able one, says, " Wb 
shall net scon forget the scene . AVe well iBGcUcct liow auxious Major 
Ranaud was to rapture Fafclipilr before Havebolr rcachod us, lL Laving been 
reported to us that it was defended only by a few matchlock men This wrs 
probably correct at the time, but the Nfad, with hia luige foioe, was maich- 
lng down upon it, aud had ws advanced not a soul would have lived to tell 
thB tab; but Providence preserved ua Irons a futc winch at that time would 
have be Bn ruinous to our power in India,” 
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camB on menacingly in an extended line, as though eagei to 
enclose our little band in the toiK of a swift destiuction. Bo 
Havelock, as he wrote, unwilling “to he bearded, deteimined 
at once to bring on an action,” Then the tiuth became miseiably 
apparent to the enemy, and in an instant thB light of proud 
defiance paled beneath thB astounding disclosure Tlia weak 
detachment, that was to have been so easily overwhelmed, 
had suddenly grown, as though undsr the hand of Shiva, the 
Destroyer, into a strong, well-equipped, well-h.indlei force Df 
all arms, advancing to the battle with a foimidahlB line of guns 
in the centre. Flushed with the Bavage memoiiBS ol thB past, 
and eager for fresh slaughter, tJiBse bloodhounds of the Nana 
Sahib had lushed upon their prey only to find themselves bronght 
face to face with death Sniprise, disappointment, fBar, tiod 
down even the biutal instincts within them, and the paralysis 
of a gieat reaction was upon them. The fight commenced. It 
was scarcely a battle, but it was a consummate victDiy. Our 
Enfield lifles and Dur guns would not permit a conflict. The 
service of the Aitilleiy was supeib Theie had come upon the 
scene a new wainor, Df whom India had hefuiB known nothing, 
but whose name from that day became temblB to our enemies 
The improvised battei y of which Havelock made such splendid 
use was commanded by Captain Maude of thB Royal Aitillery. 
He bad come round horn Ceylon, with a few gunners, hut 
without guns , and he had gone at oncB to thB fiont as onB of 
the finest Artilleiymen in the WDild. The beBt tioops Df the 
Nana S&hib, with a stiength of Aitilleiy exceeding onr own, 
could make no stand against such a fiie as was opened upon 
them* Falling hack upon the town, with its many enclosmes 


* "The enemy's fire Bcaioely touched 110,” wiota HovBlook, " ours for four 
liuura allowed him no repose." "Twelve Butisli euldieis wuib stiuck down 
hy thB sun and ncvei io a 0 again But our fighb was fought neither with 
musket nor bayonet or sabre, but with Enfield nfies and caiman bd we lost 
no men" This pi obably means no Euiopeiuis , for Havelock’s biographer, 
after quoting the General’s despatch, says, with refaisuca to the conduct of 
the Iiiagulai Oavulry at this tima, that only twalvB followed their com- 
manding officer, Lieutenant Palliaer, whose blind confidence in his mQn and 
gallant tpuit corned him headlong into the midst of tho enemy (at Fathpiii), 
without a glance behind to asceit.iin it ha wbib suppoitad Heie he was 
overpowered and knocked off his hoise, and would niLVitahly have been cut 
tD places bad he not been lescued by tlm devoted gallantly of lus Native 
Risalilnr, who saciificei lus own life m endeavouring to save that of lus 
loader.” 
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uf walled gardens, they abandoned tliBii guns onB after anothei 
to dui exhausted battalions , and aftBi dub yam laily of the 
lebBl Hdis0, which solved the vexed question of the unworthi- 
ness of Pdlli'iBr’s Irregulars, gave up the contest m despair. Then 
Havelock again lamented his want of C avail y; foi he could 
not follow up, as he wished, his fiist bulliant success , and moi b 
of the rebel tiipahis escaped than was pleasingtD tliB Did soldier. 
But he had done his work well and was thankful; thankful to 
his troops for their gallant sei vices ; thankful to the Almighty 
Piovidence that had given him the victoiy; and pioui of the 
gieat national character which was now so nobly leasseiting 
itself* It was the fiiBt heavy blow struck at the pude of the 
enemy in that part of the countiy. The glad tidings WBre 
leceived with exultant delight in eveiy house and bungalow 
in the countiy. In due tune England caught up the paean , 
and thB name of Havelock was written at the comeis of dui 
stieets, on the sides of our public conveyances, and Dn the sign- 
boards ovbi dui houses of public Bnteitainment.f 

Eathpur was given up to plundBi It was a guilty — a blood- 
stained city. A few weeks bBfoiB it had nsBn in 
lebellion. And now the maik of a just letnbution ^tbju* uf 
was to be BBt upon it. The stDiy may be buofly 
told in this place. The Treasuiy-guaid consisted of some sixty 
01 seventy Sipalns of the 6 th Regiment. About tlie end ot 


* Bee H.iveluck’a Older Df Thank-* issued next ilny to tlio troops under his 
command, in which lie attributes tha victmy, with a scut ot Uminw elhan 
mauy-sidBihiBBs, “to the die ot Bntibh Aitilleiy, Dxeccding in lapidify and 
precision all that the Brigadier has ever witnessed m his not short caicei , to 
the power Df the Enfold nfle in British hands , tq Buhsh pluck, that great 
qualify whioli has survived thB vicissitudes of tliB hour and gained intensify 
iroin the crisis , and to the blessing ot Almighty God on a most lightcoiiH 
cause — the causB ot justice, humanity, tiuth, nml good govDimnont in India ” 
f It appeals from Tdntia Topfs nanative, win eh on such a point as this 
may be trusted, that the Sipfihis weio nn.Mnus that the Nund should 
accompany them to Fathpur “The Nani letuicd,” lie smd: r ‘I and the 
N£n£ remained at K&nhpur, and sent JuwalaTuishad, Ins agent, along with 
them to Fathpili ” Tflia Bmgh, the 2nd Davaliy Genual, acrompnnied lum 
Thh Allahdbdd Maulavi, also appeals to have boon with the Nan&’s party at 
this tmiB OnB of thB witnesses, whose depositions havo been published by 
Colonel Williams, whBii asked, “Who commanded at the buttle or Fatliinfr?” 

ed, “I myself saw Tflia Bingli, the General, and the AlldUbdd 
Maul a vi and JawAln-Paiabad, going off to command Many othLrs wen I 
small fiy ot leaders.” 

VDL. II. T 
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May, a Urge detachment of thB 5Gth, with, some sawArs of thB 
2nd Cavalry — both of which legimanta weia then fast SBBthing 
into rebellion at KAnhpur — anived at Fathptir with trBasuiB 
flam Bandah, and passed on to AllahabAd, What daik hints 
and suggestions may have passed between them can never he 
known. No great uneasiness was then felt by thB Em op ean 
residents. The temper of thB people did not BeBm to differ 
much fiom what it had been in more quiet timeB, and public 
business WBnt Dn fiDm day to day in the old giooVB without 
interruption. 

The Chief Civil Officer at Fathpur was Mr. Robert TudoT 
Tucker, thB JudgB He was a hiothei of ths Commissioner of 
Banaias. ThBrB were some stiong lssemblances between tliBm 
Both weiB devout Chiistian men, earnestly and conscientiously 
treading the appointed path of official duty. People spoke of 
Henry Tucker as an enthusiast, hut the enthusiasm of Robert 
Tucker had beBn roused to a still higher pitch by thB intensity 
of his religious convictions, which, bvbu fiom his schoolboy days 
np to the piimB of his mature manhood, had bBBn striking 
deeper and deeper root, in spitB of all tha diBcouiag amenta and 
distractions of Eastern life. At the entrance to Fathpur he 
had erected four pillais Df stunB, on two of which weie Bngraved 
thB Ten Commandments, in Persian and Hindi, and Dn thB 
others, in the samB chaiacters, sciiptuial texts containing the 
essence of thB Chiistian faith, Thei a they Btood, that he who 
ran might read, piDclaiming to Hindus and Muhammadans the 
ch.Bnsh.ed cieed of the Faringhls , but ud man defaced 01 msultBd 
them. And the good Judge made no disguisB of Ins effoits to 
convert the people ; but still no man molested him. His kind- 
ness and liberality seem to have endeaied him to all classes. 
They saw that hB was just and gentle; merciful and self- 
denying; and that he taught lessons of love by the piacticB Df 
his daily life In very liteial truth, he was what thB NativBs 
of India, often in exaggBialed language, call a “poor man’s 
provider.” WhereVBr miseiy was to be found, his helping hand 
waB present The destitute and thB siok wbib his children, in 
the absence of those endeared to him by the tendeiest ties. For 
he was a husband and a father, hut his family at this time 
were in England; and when the day of trouble came hB raj cicecl 
that he stood alone 

The stoim huist on the Dth of June. The two great waves 
of rebellion, the one from All Ah Aba i, the other fiDin Kdnhpur, 
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mBt heie with ovei whelming foice. Hindus and Muham- 
madans lose against us, tli b latter, as Bver, with j uriB9 
the more ciuel violence. ThB roving bands of unB 
Sipdhis and Sawars and escaped gaol-birds, who were flooding 
the surrounding distuots, wholly disorganised our police, and 
what was said to be a Muhammadan, conspiracy was hatched 
in the veiy heart of the city, Then the dangBions classes 
seem to havB bubbled up, and there were the usual orgies of 
cnme. The Treasury was plundered. The piiaon-gates weie 
broken open. The Reoord-ufficB waB burnt down, Othei public 
offices were condemned to the samB destruction. The Mission 
premises weie attacked. And when the European community 
gathered together in a barnuaded housB resolved that it would 
be utter madness to remain any longer at Fathpui, foi all 
authority was gone, all hupe of maintaining any longer a 
semblance of Government utterly departed, they left the station 
by the light of blazingi bungalows, and t-allied forth to find 
themselves “amidst a perfect Jacquene of the sun duh ding 
villages.”* But they madB their way aciDSB the Jamnah tu 
Bandah and were saved. 

One Englishman stood fast. One Englishman could not be 
induced to quit his post, whatever might bB the penis which en- 
vironed him. As long as iheie was a pulsB Df life in his body, 
Robert Tucker believed that it was his duty to give it to thB Gov- 
ernment whirh he served. Throughout the day he had been most 
active in his endeavours it) snppiess cinne and to lestoie oiler. 
UnlikB his brother Henry, who had navBr fired a shot in his 
life, 01 canieda more fuimidable weapon than a uding-whip, 
the EathpuT Judge aimed himself, mounted hia hoise, and went 
out against the Bimmy, with a few horsemen at his back. He 
left some rebels dead in the streets, and cauied back with him 
some wounds upon his peison.j His countiymen, when they 
turned then backs on Fathpur, left him in thB Kachalin, 
still hoping against hope that he might weathBi the storm* 


* Mr Sharer to Mr. Chester, June 19, 1857 MS. 
t Mr (Jhve Bayley, in his AlUliftrfil repurt, says “It is impossible not tD 
admire, liawevBr mu oil it might be regretted, the heroic dovotiun uj the lots 
Mr Tuckoi; nor is it much a matter of wonder that his conduct and l>va 
personal pi ew ess (Mi Tucker, was, I believe, more than once wounded euily 
in the day) actually succeeded in preserving, fur Q few hours longer, some shew 
of order.” 

T 2 
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and "believing that, if this "by God’s PioviilencB weie denied 
to him, it was his duty alike to God and Man to dia at his 
post 

THb issue was SDon determined. What followed the depaitui a 
□fins countrymen is but obscurely known. Of thB DnB patent, 
miserable fact, that Kobeit Tucker was killed, theie was never 
a mOment’B doubt. The story ran that ab the head of thB 
Muhammadan conspiracy, or if not at its very heait, was a 
well-known Native functionary— Deputy-Magistrate by office — 
Hikmat-ulhdi by namB He had isceived giBat benefits fiom 
Mr. Tucker, who had full faith in the man ; and for some time 
it was believed that Musalman treachery and ingiatitude had 
culminated in the crowning crime of this man’s lifB ‘'Poor 
TuckBi,” wiote Mr. iSherBr, the MagiBtiate of Falhpur, to 
Commissioner Chester, “ was shot by Hikmat-nllah’s orders, hB 
himself reading out the Koian whilst the guns weie fiiBd. A 
NatiVB Chnstian, Joseph Manuel, a servant of nunB, was 
pies ant when this took place ” But many still doubt, if they 
do not wholly disciBdit, much that has been said of Hikmat-ullah 
Khan. He might have saved his benefactoi, hut did not. 
Perhaps he went with thB stieam, not having cuuragB to oppose 
it. The ciiniB may have been but negative, But History does 
not, doubt that the Fathpur Judge sold his life deaily on the 
1 oof of the Kachalin, Resolutely and fiercely he stood at bay, 
loading and filing, loading and filing, until he had shot down 
many of his assailants, It is said that he was not overcome at 
last until thB insurgents had fired the Kachahri And so the 
ijuiet Chiistian Judge, so meBk and merciful m time Df peace, 
giving unto Caesar tlie things that were Csesai’s, lose m the 
hour of war to the noblest heights* of heroic daring, and died for 
the Government that he had served. 

Theie were some, howevei, even in that guilty city, who 
viBwed with honor and indignation thB mnrdBi of the good 
Judjp. And as the mffians were returning fiom the Kachahri, 
lejoicing in their ctubI work, two Hindus met them, and openly 
leviled them for slaying so just and ughteous a man Had hB 
not always been the friend of the poor? But thB muidBieis 
were in no mood to be rebuked Furious before, they weie 
infuriated to a still higher pitch by thBSB repioaches. Sd they 
fell upon the witnesses and slew them. 

In HavelDok’a camp there was at this time one Df the civil 
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officBia who had escaped, moie than a month before, fioni 
Fathpur. Mr. Sheu-r, the Magistiate, aftei many adventuieb, 
had made his way to Alltihdbad, and had thence 
maiohBd upwards with the avenging army * For Tb u B f p t u a n l , , B JjJ eTlt 
fivB weeks anaichy and confusion had leigned j ui j. 1Z _ I3 
thioughout tkB distnot Tha anthonty of the 
Ndnd Sahib h&d bean nominally lecognised, but in truth 
tliBiB was scarcely any semblance of Government, Evejy 
man stood up fDi himsBlf, taking and keeping what he could. 
Along the line of HavBlock’s ruaich, Sheier obseived the 
significant symbols of a widespread dBBolation — telling aftei - 
wards thB story of what he saw in One of the best of those 
admnable official nauatnes th'ough which many of our fDi b- 
most civilians havB done so much toi histoiical tiuth. “Many 
of thB villages,” he wrotB, “ had been burnt by the waysidB, and 
human bBingS theia weie none to beSBen. . . . The swamps on 
eithBr side of the road, the blackened ruins of huts, now 
fuither defaced by weather stains and mould, the utter absence 
of all sound that could indicate the presence cf human life, or 
the employment of human mdustiy, such sounds being usmped 
by the croaking of fmgs, the ahull pipB of the cicala, and the 
undei-hum of the thousand winged insects engendBied by the 
damp and heat; thB oifBn-iVB smell of the neBm-tiees, the 
occasional taint in the air fiom suspended bodies, upon which, 
before our veiy eyes* the loathsome pig Df the countiy was 
engaged in feasting, — all these things appealing to our iitfeiBnt 
BBnses, combined to call up suchimagBS of desolation, and black- 
ness, and wob, as few, I should think, who werB present Would 
evei foiget.” f And now m the city itself wbib silBnce'anrl 


* Mr Willook hail gone on, as civil ofther, with Kennui's detachment 
He hail been vaiy active duiing Ihe cuaie at Allaliaha.il, ami both then and 
aftei vnu da hud piovci hiniHi.lT, m conflict with the butni) , to be a gallant 
soldiei 

f ThB other Bide of the picture should, in fauuess, also Lb given, In tha 
following wb sbb soniB of the phenomena of the great lovolt against cavihsa- 
tiou which pi seeded the retubutiun whose mamfeslatiuns rib described m thu 
text “Day by day,” says a wilier in tliB Calcutta, Reoitw, " as wo Hunched 
along, wb had ample evidence of the certainty witu winch the Asiatic had 
dstBrininBil to tuir us out Df the land, loot nud biunrh; the unliving 
malignity which had. rot content with murdur and mufilalion, burned our 
bungalows and deseciated our ohuicdiBB only as an Asiatic can desecrate, we 
had witnessed, but we sctirocly expected vvhut we saw m passing aloug the 
road. There was satufactoiy evidence that the genius of the revolt was La 
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solitude seal Bely has imprBasive and significant. The streets 
wbib deserted, but thBie wbib signs of rBCBnt habitation. In 
the shops and h Buses much wealth of plunder waB left, which 
could, not he removed in timB hy the affrighted owners beyond 
the leach of tha despoilers. Sd now our i-oldiBis, English and 
Sikhs, were let loose upon thB place, and before the day was 
spent it had been sacked Next morning, when the column 
mDVBd on, thB Sikhs wBre left behind, flushed with delight at 
the thought that to them had been entiusted thB congenial 
task of setting fire to the town 

On the 15th of July, HavBlock, having on thB preceding day 
dismounted and disarmed the Irregular Cavalry, 
B SjST w ^ Dse treachery was undeniable, again oamB m 
jui^L. front of the enemy. They had posted themselves 
in strength at thB village of Aong, with something 
of an intrenchment m front, and on either flank somB walled 
gardens, thiokly studded with trees, which afforded serviceable 
shelter to their musketeeis. But no superiority of numbers or of 

I mBition could enable them to sustain the resistless rush uf the 
English. Very soon th.By were seen in confused flight, strewing 
thB ground as thBy fled with all the abandoned impedimenta of 
their camp— tents, stores, cairiage, and munitions of wai. But 
thB cost of that morning’s success was indeed heavy. For one 
uf thB best soldiers in the British camp was lost to it for ever. 
Major Renaud, who had charged at the head of thB Madras 
Fusilieis — his beloved 11 Lambs 11 — was carried moi tally 
wounded to the rear. Those who knew him bast deplored him 
most ; but the grief which arosB whBn it was afterwards known 
that hB was dead was not confined to his old comrades Df the 
Coast Army. H e had already earned an Indian reputation 
ThB day’s work was nut then over. A few miles beyond thB 
village of A ong was a nver to be crossed, known 
as the Pdndu Nadi. It was hut a sti eamlBt in com- 
parison with the Ganges, into which it flowed. 
But the July rains had already rendered it swollen and 
turbid ; and if the bridge by which it was mossed had been 


destroy everj thing that oouli possibly remind nna of England or its civilisa- 
tion ’The telegraph wires were cut up, stiewing the ground, anil in some 
ms Ian see onmed off, the telegiapU poBts wbtb dug put, thB bungalows burnt, 
and thB poor unoffending milestones, so useful even to themselves, but still 
English, were defaced, and in many instances destroyed.*’ 
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dBstioyed by the enemy, Havelock’s progress would havB beBn 
most disastrously retarded So, when his scouts told him 
that the enBmy were lallying, and werB about to blow lip thB 
bridge, he rousBi his men, exhausted as they were, and called 
npon tliBm for a new Bffoit. Nobly responding to the call, they 
pushed forward with unexpected rapidity. It was a two hours’ 
march to thB bridge-head under a fierce sun , but our weary 
people earned the bb Brgies of victory with them to the banks 
of the Pandu Nadi ThB enemy, strengthened by reinforce- 
ments which had come in fresh from Kinhpur, under Bala 
Bio, thB hiDther of the Nana, werB intrenched on thB other 
side with heavy guns, which laked the bridge. But Maude’s 
battery was soon brought into action ; and a favouiahle bend 
of thB liver enabling him so to plant his guns as to take thB 
enBmy in flank, he pomei such a stieam of ShiapnBl into them 
that they weie bewildeiod and paralysed, and, some Say, brokB 
their sponge-staffs in despaii. They had undermined the 
bndge-head, and had hoped to blow the whole BtiUDtuiemto 
thB aii hetoi e the English could cross the rivei But there was 
not a cool head or a steady hand among them to do this woik. 
And the FubiIibis, under Major Stephenson, with an expiession 
on their stein faces not to bB misunderstood, swept across thB. 
hndgB, and put an Bnd to all fear of its destruction Then the 
reBt of Havelock’s forca accomplished thB pahSage of the iivbt, 
and pushed on with then faces towards Kiuhpur, weary and. 
exhausted in body, but sustained by thB thought of the Doming 
retribution. & 

They did not then know the worst ThB crowning horror of 
the great tiagedy of Kinhpur was yet to come. 

On the afternoon of that 16th of July, Dlindti. Tkiwt 
Pant, Nani Sihib, learnt that Havelock’s army 
had mossed, the Pinifl Nadi, and was in full mnich upon liis 
capital. The messangBi who biDught the evil tidings was Bili 
Kao himself, with a wound in his shouldei, as pi oof that he had 
done his best It might be that thaie was a coming end t0‘ 
the shoit-lived tiiumphs of the nBW Peshwti. AVhat now was 
to he donB? The chief advisers uf the Nioi Jdihib weie divided 
in opinion. They might make a stand at Bithur, or form a 
junction with the rabei tores at Fathgmh, or go out to meet 
the enemy on the load to Kinhpdr. The last course, after 
much contused discussion, was adopted, and airangemBnts were 
maile to dispute Havelock’s advance. TIib issue was vBiy 
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doubtful, but, aa already said, thB might v conquerors of Kahn- 
purhad onB moie victDiy to gam. They could slaughter the 
English pusoneis So, whether it weie m iage, or in fear, or 
in thB wantonness of bestial cruelty , whatliBr it were believed 
that the English weie advancing only to lescue thB prisDneis, 
and would turn back on healing that they -weie dead, whether 
it were thought that as no tales can be told by thB dead, the 
total annihilation of the captives would piBVBnt the identification 
of the aroh-offBndeis on the day of letnbution, whBthei the 
foul design had its bnth in the depths of the Nfod's black 
hBait, or was piompted, by one still blacker, thB oidei went 
foith for thB massacre of the women and childien in thB 
Bfbigarh. The miseiable hard of helpless victims huddbd 
togetnei in those narrow looms werB tD he killed. What fol- 
lowed is best told m the fewBvt and simplest woids. TheiB 
were foui 01 five men among the captivBS. Thesswera biDught 
ioith and killed m the piesenca of the hand Sdhib. Then a 
paity of Sip&his was told off, and mstiueted tD shoot the 
women and children through thB doois and windows of their 
piison-house. Some soldieily instincts seBin to havB suivived 
m the breasts of these men. ThB task was too hideous fui 
thBir pBiformance They fired at thB ceilings of the chambers. 
TIib work of death, thei afore, pioeeeded slowly, if at all So 
some bntcliBis wbib summonBd fiom thB b^zaais — stout MuBal- 
mans accuBtomedto slaughtBi ; and two or thrBB othBis, Hindus, 
iiom thB villages or fiomthe kind's guaid, wbib also appointed 
eieoutioneis* They went in, with swords or long knives, 


* Some olisouiity sunuonds this temble incident, and perhaps it is better 
that it should be bd. DuIdobI ’Williams, to whose investigations Hiatmy 
m sd mucll indebted, says, with respect to the evidence bcloia him, that, 
“on appi oachmg the last and most teinblQ boohb, all seem lustinofiyoly to 
shrink 1mm coni easing any knowledge of to foul and bnibarona a ciime as the 
indiscriminate slatuhtei ot helpless women and innocent childien. Evidence 
Hint fcBems clear and strung fi om the 15l1i i>f Mav to thB Htli ot July, suddenly 
ce isos unthe fatal day uttha 1 5 th of that month ” The m Dst reliable testimony was 
that of BDme half- l ante dinnoinars oi band-boys But the pimcipal witness, whosB 
mnrative is the iliost di tailed, and seemingly the most authentic of all (John 
Fitch ett, diummei of tliB Stli Native Intanti 3 ), who stated that he had been 
n piuoner with oui people, was clearly cmmctLd of a dnect falsehood in tins 
jesuBLt, and it is only wheic his evidence was supported by otlieiB that it is 
to be entii ely tLusttd It shonld bi statid Ueia that the male pusoneis, shot 
Id death on the 15lh of Jul\, were three of the prmcjp.il iugitnes from 
Fatligoib, mid two membus of tho Gieenaway family TIib Sipahl Guairls 
at the Bibigaih, who lefitaed to slauglter the women and Lluldfin. belonged 
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among tils women and children, as among a flock of sheep, and 
with no moie compunction, slashed them to death with the 
sharp steBl. 

And theie the "bodies lay, somB only half dead, all thiough tliB 
night. It was sumficantly related that the shileks 
ceased, "but not the gi cans N axt morning thB dead u 7 1B-1B 
and the dying were brought out, ghastly with thBii Btill gaping 
wounds, and thrown into an adjacent well. Some of the children 
weie alive, almost unhuit, saved, doubtless, by then lowstatuiB, 
am idst the closely-packed masses of human flesh through which 
thB butoheiB bad drawn tbeii blades ; and now they weierunning 
about scared and wondBi-Btiuck, beside thB wall To tosB these 
infantile enemies, alive Dr dead, into the lmpioviBBd cemetBiy, 
alieady neaily clioked-full, was a small matter that cnncBiiiBil 
but little those who did the NatJ&'-s bidding. But beyond tb s 
wholesale killing and burying, which siekeuBd the whole Clnis- 
tian w Dild, and 1 ousel English manhood in India to a pitch of 
national hatred that took yeais to allay, the ati Deity was not 
pushed. The refinements of cruelty — thB unutterable shame— 
with which, in some of the chronicles of the day, this hideous 
massacie was attended, wbtb hut fictions of an Bxcited imagi- 
nation, too readily believed Without inquiry and onculatei 
without thought None weie mutilated — nonB Weie dis- 
honoured. Theie was nothing USB ded to aggravate the naked 
hoiror of the fact that soma two hundred Chnstian women and 
children weie hacked to death in thB cduisb of a few houis.* 


(a the Btli Regimmt from Alldh&bid TIib Ndni is stated to hnvu been so 
incensed by their conduct that he threatened to blow them Iidui guns 
* 'lhis is stated, in the moat unqualified mannoi, by the official funotion- 
anea, who made the most diligent lnquiLiea into all bliB ciicuiuatancod nt tlie 
mnaaaciBS of Juue aud July All Slier li and Mi TIidiuIuII, ni their official 
repoits, speak moat distiuctly in dBiual of thB aaaurLion tliut nur women hail 
been mutilated and diabonouied Colonel Williams, than whom there Cun he 
no bettei uiithoiity, Bays that thB moat renrohing and camrat mquilica 
totally disprove the uutouuded aaaeltiDn, whifh wus at fiiati an frequently 
made and bo Lurieutly believed, that peisonal indignity mid iliahoitDur luul 
liem offered to our pool auffenug country women To this it may be aided, 

that somB of the administrators of tlio Mutiny ReliBf Fund in England Look 
great paine to investigate certain alleged quags of mutilation, sail to have 
been, brought over from India, but failed to track down a aingb one TIib 
moat authentic bibb of mutilation with, whiob I am acquainted is ono til at 
rfrh&a to me flam IieLmd, whilst I am wilting this cliupter ftnia wild 
Iiirihmen went into tlio bouao ot a Mi Onuno , and, taking him for ttiolbet 
man* against whom they had a grudge, dBhbeiatuly cut oft hid nM. 
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Then, this feat accomplished, the Nina Sahib and his allies 
piepered to make their laBt Btand foi the defence 

Batti/tf Kfiabpiir, of E “ lh P' ir atli } Paahwiahip On the mran- 
mg of the 16th, Dundu Pant went out himself 
with some five thousand men — Hoise, Pool - , and Artillery — to 
dispute Havelock’s advance Th 0 position — some little dis- 
tance to thB south of Kanhpur — which ho took up was well 
selected, and all through that July morning his lieutenants 
werB disposing theii tiuops and planting their guns Mean- 
while, Havelock and his men, unconscious of the great tragedy 
that, a few hours before, had heBn act^d out to its cIdsb, were 
pushing on, under a burning sun, thB fiercest that had yet 
shone upon thBir march Exhausted as he was by the mid-day 
heats the English soldier toiled. Dn, sustained by the thought 
that he might Btill leseue fiom destruction thB two bundled 
women and children held in foul durance by thB Nini. To 
faint or fail at such a tnnB would havB been, hB thought, 
cowardice and mime So, weaiy and foot-sore, dizzy beneath 
the vertical rays of thB maniian sun, and often toiturBd by 
parching thiisfc, hB plodded along the baked road and panted 
for the coming encounter. 

The hum of noon had passed before the English General 
Learnt the tiua position of the Bnemy. It was plain that theie 
was some military skill in the rebel camp, in whosBSDBvei biain 
it might lesiiB T for the troops of the Nani Sihib were disposed 
in a manner which taxed all the powBi of the Britush Com- 
mander, who had been studying thB art of wai all his life. To 
Havelock’s column advancing along the great high road fiom 
Allahibii — to the point where it diveiges into two broad 
thoroughfares, on thB right to the Einhpur cantonment and on 
the left, thB “great trunk,” to Dehli — the Sipahi forces pie- 
s en ted a formidable front. It was diawn up in the foim ot an 
arc, bisecting these two roads. Its left, almost leBting on the 
Ganges, bad the advantage of some sloping giound, on which 
heavy guns were posted, whilst its light was strengthened by 
a walled village with a great grove cf mango-trees, which 
afforded excellent shelter to the lBbels. Hbib also heavj r guns 
were posted. And on both sides wbib laTgB masses of Infantry, 
with the 2nd Cavaliy in the rear, towai ds the left oentie, for it 
was thought that Havelock would advance along the Great 
Tiunk Road. When all this was discerned, it was plain that 
to advance upon the enemy's front would bB to court a grBat 
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carnage of thB tioops, upon the caxB of which bo much depended. 
Havelock’s former victories had boBn gained mainly by the far- 
reaching power Df the Enfield Kifles and the nnenmg precision 
of Maude^s guns. But now he had to summon to his aid those 
lessons of waifare — both its mles and its exceptions — which ha 
had been learning from his youth upwaiia j and they did not 
fail him m the hour of his need. He 1 emembered “ old Ei edeiiok 
at Leuthen,” and debouching to the light, advanced m open 
column against the enemy’s left flank. The movement had its 
disadvantages, and had he been the paper-pedant, which some 
thought him, he might not have lesoited to Buch a manoeuvre. 
But its success piovBd the efficacy Df the exception. He had 
fully explained the intended movement to his commandBiB- 
Standing in the midst of them, he had tiaced m the dust, with 
the point of his scabbard, the plan Df operations, and had con- 
vinced himself that they thoroughly undBisfcDod it. Then the 
order was given for the advance, and piimei with good liba 
tions of malt liquor, they moved foiwaid in column of sub- 
divisions, the Fusilieis in front, along the high road, until thBy 
leached the point of diveigencB. Then the Volunteer Cavalry 
weiB 01 deicd to move light on, so as to engage thB attention of 
the enemy and simulate the advance of the entiiB foiQB, whilst 
thB Infantiy and thB guns, favoureiby thB well-wooded Dountry, 
moved off unseen to the right. ThB feint succeeded admiinbly 
at first. The Cavalry drew upon themselves the enemy's file. 
But presently an open Bpace between thB trees revealed Have- 
lock's designs, and the Nan&’s guns opened upon our advancing 
columns, laking the Highlanders and B-lth, not without dis- 
astrous effect. But nothing shook the steadiness of the advance. 
That haidBst lesson Df all tD thB British soldier, to leservo his 
file, had been learnt to pBifBction by theBB brave fellows. The last 
sub-division having emerged from the wood, they weie lapidly 
whBBled into line, and, to the consternation of the Bnemy, moved 
forward with a resolute fiDnt and disconceited the anangements 
on which the Nana had puled himself bo much and so con- 
fidently relied. But thB native legions had stiong faith in the 
efficacy of their guns, which outmatched our own in number 
and in weight of metal. At that time we could not make 
fitting response, foi Maude’s battery was struggling through 
ploughed fields, and his draft-catth were sinking exhausted by 
thB way; and Bven when they came up, these light field-pieneB, 
worked as well as guns WBie ever walked, could hut make 
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Blight impression, on. the heavy ordnance from the Eanhpur 
magazine* 

Foi a little spade, therefoie, the SLpahis exulted in the pre- 
ponderance of their Aitillery-fiie, and between the boomings of 
the gnns were heard the joyous sounds of military hands, stiik- 
mg up our stilling national tunes, as taught by English band- 
masters, and, as though in mockery, selecting thosB with the 
greatest depth Df English sentiment in them It was a du'B 
mistake. As he caught the familiar sounds of “ Cheer* boyB, 
cheei ' ” the face of the British soldiBi settled down into that 
stem, compiessed look, when thB ngid jaw tellB how the teeth 
are clenched and the muscles strung, and the heart is hard as a 
stone The battle now was to be won by the pluck of the 
English Infantiy It was not a number ot “ ulbib machines” 
that Havelock waB urging fuiward, hut so many individual 
men with gieat hearts in their bosoms, Bveiy one feeling as if 
he had a peieonal wiong to rediess The awful woik of charg- 
ing heavy guns, well seived by experienced gUnneis, was now 
to be commenced , an 3. thB Highland bis, led by Colon cl Hamilton, 
took the post of honour, and were the first to chaige ThB 
ahull sounds of the pibioch from the bagpipes in thB iBar 
seemed to send them all forwaii as wilh the Ioicb Df a catapult 
The rush of the kilted soldieis, with their fixed bayonets, 
cheeiing as they went, was what no Sipahi foice could with- 
stand. Strongly posted as the guns were in a walled village, 
villaga and guns Weie soon earned, and there was an end to thB 
stlength of the enemy’s left. 

The Sipahi tioops fled in confusion — some along tliB Kanhpth 
road, others towards the centre of their position, where a heavy 
howitzer was posted, behind which foi a while they laUied. 
There was more woik then for the British Infantry. A few 
minutes after then hist grand rush they had gatheied breath, 
and fallen again into oideily anay. Then Havelock challenged 
them a second time with a few of thosB spint-stirring wolds 
which, fiom thB lips of a tiusted genBial, ale as strong diinkto 
the weary soldier, and every man felt invigorated, and equal 
to any woik befoie him. The Highlanders responded with 
a cheer, and, followed by the 54th, flung themselves on the 
trenchant howitzei and the village which enclos d it, and again 
ihe hurst was lnesistible. The gun was captured, and the 
village was cleaied 

For, just at this cutical moment, the littlB body of Volunteer 
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Cavalry, composed mainly Df English nfficeiB, appealed -upon 
the scene, flushed with a noblB enthusiasm, resolute and 
dauntless, determined to show with their flashing sables what 
they could do against any odds. Never was there a more heroic 
chaTgB. It was tliB charge of but Eighteen, Captain Bairow 
led it. And among those who went into action was Captain 
Beatson, who had been strnok down by cholera, and who was 
pDWBiless to sit his horse , but, dying as he was, he could not 
consent to lose his chance of taking bis pait m the great act of 
retiibutiDn So he placed himself upon a tumbnl and was 
cairied into action, and as dear life was passing away from him, 
his failing heait pulled with great thiobs of viLtDiy. The sabre*, 
of the Eighteen were less blight and aheap aftei they had 
encountered the enemy When they draw rein, diminished in 
nuinbeis — for hoises and riders had been shot down — the 
Eootmen of the Bntish Army saluted them with a ringing 
cheer , and the Geneial again and again cried, “Well donB 1 
I am proud to command you I” It was this body of “Gentleman 
Volunteeis,” in which thB “Bayard of the Indian Army” — 
James Dutram — felt it, a month afterwards, a high pnvilege to 
enlist, when ha might have commanded the whole Df thB force 
Whilst the Cavaliy were thus covering themselves with 
gloiy, the Infantry BWBpt on to the Dnemy’s light, wherB two 
moiB guns were posted, and earned them with the irresistible 
aidour that takes no denial But the enemy, having found 
fiBah shelter in a wooded village, lallied with bduib show of 
vigour, and pouied a heavy firB into our line. Weaiy and 
exhausted as our pBople wbib, they had lost nonB of thB gland 
enthusiasm, which made every man a giant ; and when thB calm 
cleaj. vdiqb of the Q-eneial was heaid, inquiring who would take 
that village, the Highlanders bounded forward, as if they had 
newly come into action, and the rest lBBponded with like alacrity 
to the appeal. Again the Sipahi host wctb BWept out of then 
cover, and seemed to bB in full retreat upon E&nhpur, as though 
thB day were qnita lost. But there was yet one more stand tn 
be made. As gun after gun was captured by the lush of our 
Infantry, still it seamed Bver that more guns wbtb in reserve, 
fai-Teaching and well-Berved, to deal out death in our ranks 
Baffled and beaten as he was, the Ndnd Sdhib was resolute to 
make dub more stand. He had a twenty-four pounder and two 
smaller guns planted upon the road to the Kfvnhpur cantonment, 
from which flesh troops had oomB pouring in to give new 
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stiongth tD the defence. It was thB very crisis of the Peshw&’s 
fate. Conscious of this, he threw all his individual energies 
into the work before him, and tried what personal encDUiage- 
ment could do to stimulate his troops. And he flashed his 
gaudy piBMmcB on hiB people in a last convulsion of courage 
and a last effort of resistance. 

For there was at this moment a pause in our onward opera- 
tions. ThB great tidal wave of British conquest seemBi for 
a moment to he Te ceding Out gun-bull QckB were utterly 
exhausted by the day’s work, and could not bring oin artillery 
tD thB fiDnt. Our Infantiy soldiers, not Ib^-b physically ex- 
hausted, though wonderfully sustained by the stiDng humanity 
within them, wbib lying down, paitly to lest, partly to escape 
thB tearing fire of the enemy. As they lay on the ground, they 
heard Bxultant noises in the enemy’s camp, The clanging of 
the cymbals, thB shnll blasts of the bugles, and the roll of the 
drums heard between the intervals of thB artilleiy fire, told 
that there was unwonted exoitement in thB Sipahi lanks It 
sounded like a huast and a menace ; and it filled with flesh fury 
the breasts of our weary tioDps Sights followed sounds 
rapidly There was the bustle of a hostile advance. The 
Infantiy wbib moving forward, ThB Cavaliy weie spreading 
thamselvBfl out as though tD swoop down upon oui little body of 
fighting men and to Bncompass them with swift destruction, 
whilst the guns continued to poiu forth their round shot in an 
almost uuinteimittBnt stream To thB quick eye of the General 
it thBn appealed that there was not a mument to bB lost. Bo he 
called upon his men to use, and they leaped at once to then 
feet, stirred almost to madness by the taunts of the enemy. 
Cue more rush, and the victoiy, like thoSB which had gone 
before, would be complBtB. 

Then Havelock’s eyes wbib gladdened by a sight which 
seemed to be a glorious response to all the dieamB of his youth 
and all the prajBis of his manhood. The Infantiy piepaTed to 
advance right upon the dBatb-leahng battery of thB enemy, 
the 64th Foot, led by Major Sterling, in front. At this moment 
the General’s aide-de-camp — “the boy Harry” — wheeled his 
horse lound to the centra of the leading legiment, and lode 
straight upon thB muzzle of the twenty-foiu pounder, whose 
lound shot had now been supplanted by grapB, which was 
making deadly gaps in our advancing column. It was a 
moment of raptuie to thB white-haired veteian, compensating 
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liim for all disappointments and delays, for all unjust auper- 
HBBbions, for all professional discouragement, when he saw that 
last hattaiy earned and knew that his son was safe. The WDik 
was well nigh done, when fout guns of Maude’s "battery came 
up to complete it. A teinfic file was opened upon the beaten 
enemy, who wBre bddu in confused flight , and, aftei such a 
day’s fighting as might hrive tried to the utmost the powers of 
the best troops in thB best of climates, they bivouacked at 
nightfall two miles fiom Kanlipur, every man too weary to need 
a pillow and too thirsty not to lelish even a di aught of diity 
water. 

They were then twD miles from thB cantonment, and next 
morning they maiched on to DDcupy it. But ere 
they werB under aims a diBadful stoiy ran like Julylt - 
a shudder along thB line. They were toD late to 
savB. they had come only to avenge. Havelock’s 
spies had brought m woid that the captive womBn and children, 
whom thBy had hoped to tbbcub, had passed bByond thB reach 
of human aid The morning’s news clouded the Joy of 
yBsteiday’s victory ; and our men wbu! on with heavy heaits 
to the scene of our rBcent national sorrows The enemy had 
Bvaouated thB plaQB, leaving behind them only a body of horse 
to announce the exodus of the rebel foice by blowing up the 
great magazine, the lBsonrDes of whioh had constituted their 
strength, and given them six weeks of victory. As our 
advanced guard neared the Kanhpiir cantonment, theiB was 
seen to rise from the Baith an immense balloon-Bhapei cloud, 
and presently was heard a tdiific explosion, which seemed to 
lend the giDund beneath one's feet with the force of a gigantio 
earthquake. Theie was no mistaking such a proclamation, 
and as one man said to another, “ There goes the magazme I ” 
many, doubtless, thought how diffeiBnt it would have been if 
this exploit had not been left to our successors. By this onB 
fatal omission all had been lost to us at KAnhplir. 

But now the English flag was again hoisted, and Havelock, 
pi Dfoundly thankful to the Almighty disposer of events, who 
had given him the victory, put foitk an eloquent, spirit-stirring 
“ Order,” in which the just mBeii of hearty commendation was 
given to the tioops which had won his battles for him. 
11 Soldiers,” be said, “your General is satisfy], and moiB than 
satisfied, with you. He has never seen steadier Dr more dBvotBd 
tioops. Between the 7th and the 16th you have, under the 
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Indian aim Df July, maiched a Hundred and twenty-six miles 
and fought four actions." Such tiODpB and such a General 
were woithy of each other. Nd tioops fought better through- 
out the wai, and none were ever better commanded. ThB last 
engagement, known as the battle of Kanhpiir, stamped Have- 
lock’s character as a militaiy cummandei. ThB battle, as he 
wrote, “was won by God’s blessing, non vi sad a? #e ” It was 
unB of those tiiumphs of mind ovei matter, “hy which man 
conquers man." We had everything against us. Numbers 
some five times told; a far greater strength of aitillery, a 
i ommanding position, with stiDng natuial defences — all 
favoured the enemy, whilst a climate moie deadly to tha 
exotic soldier than grapB and canister, and heavy bioken 
gioiind, over which out exhausted cattle could not drag thBir 
guns, so as to bung them into action when most wanted, fear- 
fully diminished the fighting powBis of our scanty force. Had 
Havelock, after the fashion of some rash and lnexpBiienoBd 
commanders, attempted to carry the enemy’s position in front, 
he would piDhably havB lost half his men, but the dexterous 
flank movement, which so disconoeital thB plans of the Nana 
Sahib, saved our Dwn peopla fiDm the wholesab carnage which 
would otheiwisB have descended upon them. Tlrnie was not a 
life wasted. The indomitable pluck of the British Infantry 
was husbanded to tha best puipos?, and evaiy man fBlt that 
confidence m his leader which makes each soldier woith a file. 

But Havelock had only made a beginning, and he did well 
in lemindmg his followeifl that their woik was Duly begun. 
Kanhpiir was but the first stage of the caieer of victory which 
lay befoie them. “Your comrades at Lakhnao,” said thB General 
m his order of thanks, “ are in peiil. Agra is besieged , Dehli 
is still the focus of mutiny aud lebBllion. Ydu must make 
great sacrifices if you would obtain grBat 1 ©suits. ThrBB oitiBB 
have to Hb Baved, two strong places to be disblockaded. Ydut 
G eneral is confident that he can accomplish all these things, 
an! rBStore this part of India to tianquilhty, if you only second 
him with your Bifoits, and if your discipline is equal tD your 
valour." 

It might he thought that these “ ifs" were not needed , that 
the English soldi bis who had followed Havelock from Allahabad 
tD Kanhpur, and had already so nobly seconded 
July 17-ia e £ urtS) pl acQ (l themselves beyond the 

leach of all such doubts and suspicions. But thB General was 
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apiaotised writer Df despatches and ganBral oideis , for years hB 
had been doing for otliBis what ha was now doing for himself 
FewmBn knew better thB us a of woids, and no man was less likely 
to make a slip m any public manifesto. Thai e was, in tiuth, no 
ingratitude and no inadvertence in this language of misgiving 
Theie was only too much justice, and tDD deep a meaning in it 
For, scarcely had the Force reached Kanhpdr, when it was seen 
that the dBTUDialisation of drunkenness was upon it. “Whilst 
I was winning a victoiy,” said Havebcdt, “ Dn the 16th, soinB of 
my men waie plundBimg the ODmmissariat on the line of 
maich.” And, dhcb within iBach of the strBBts and bazaars of 
Hanhpur, stiong dunk Df all kinds, thB plunder chiefly of our 
European shops and bouses, was to be had in abundance by all 
who wbib pleased to take it. And that they did take it was 
not surpusing Even “ Havelock’s saints,” if there had been a 
re-bnth of them, would have been sorely tempted and tried by 
this upward maich, by the heat, thB hunger, the thirst, t,hB 
fatigUB, by the excitement of constant battle, by the thought 
of thB intolBiable wrong that had beon inflicted on Dur people, 
and by the buiden Df the rBtubution which they earned with 
them. They had seBn death in many shapes, and now they 
had biought m for buiial thB bodies of then cDimades slain in 
thB battle dt stricken down by the pestilence. These evil 
influences — still moie evil in their alternations, now of excitB- 
niBnt, now of iepiession — drova thB British soldieis to the buef 
solace of stiDng drink, anil suoh a state of things aioSB, that 
Havelock now did what Neill had before done at Allahdbdd— - 
be “oi dared all the beer, wine, spirits, and eveiy diinkabls 
tbmg at Kanhpur, to be puiobased by the Oomimssaiiat.” “ If 
it had lBmainBd,” hB said, reporting what hB had donB to the 
Commander-in- Chief, “it would have required half my force t[> 
keep it from bBing diunk up by tbe other half, and I should 
not have had a Boldier in camp. ,J 
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CHAPTER IT. 

EE-OCCUPATION OF EANHPUR. 

The English soldier is never a mo 3 el of foibearance. When 
the "blood is up and thB drink is down, he ib veiy 
July i na. tenible to all who come acioss his path. Even 
^Midieiy 16 m fight ^ith a Christian enemy, there aie’ 
tunes and seasons when thB instincts of a brutal 
nature aie stronger than the conscience aDd thB leason of the 
man. IhB honomable le&istance of brave mBn, fighting for 
their hearths and altais, has often roused the passions Df our 
soldiery to such a height that they have spaied neither bbx nor 
age, yielded to no pity, and abstained fiom no ciimB. But 
never, siucb England had a standing army, bavB suoh provoca- 
tions assailed our fighting men as those which hardened the 
heaits of Havelock’s battalions on their march to Kdnhpm 
The iagB within them was not wholly an unnghtBOus rage, for 
at the bottom of it was an infinite compassion for thB women 
and children who had been bo foully wronged, and ajust hatred 
and honor of thB cnme of the wioog-dDBrs, and they did well 
to be angiy. The tiagedy ot Kanbpur Bxcited an intense 
national haired in the breasts of Englishmen m distant countries 
and after along lapse of time; but heie our soldiers wbtb on 
the very scene of thB butchBry, tha butchers were still rBd- 
handed, and the evidences of tha slaughtBi were still fresh — 
visible to the eye, clear to the understanding, with a hornblB 
fiuggestiveness BVBn to the most obtuse. Our people went to 
the Intrenchments, and there they wDndeied and admired. 
They went to thB Bibigarh, and theie they shuddered and wept. 
To think Df bo much consummate biavery, and of thB end of it, 
was enough to madden even sobei -minded men, and to stimulate 
them to aots of feaiful retribution. 

If, then, the first days d! the re-occupation of HAnhpuT had 
been stained by excesses on the part of dut soldiery — far 
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greater than any which are recorded against them — it would 
he the duty of thB historian to spaak lightly of their offBnces. 
Neither m the Cantonment nor in the Town was there any 
enemy, in the military sense of tha word, for thB ducb hoastfnl 
army of tha Nana was broken and dispersed, and none clearly 
knew whithar it had gone. But those weie days in which 
whole races werB looked upon as enemies, and whole cities weie 
declared tD he guilty and blood-stained. And if Havelock’s 
fighting men, whilst the blood was still wat in the slaughter- 
house, had looked upon evBiy Native found in thB nBighboui- 
huud of that accuised spot as an adherent of the Nana, anil 
stiuck at all with indiscriminate retribution, such sweeping 
punishment might now be looked back upon with less feeling 
of shame than upon much that was done, hefoie and after, under 
less tBinble provocation. As the recoul luns, it dues not seem 
that thB burden laid upon Kdnhpui was hBavy in l elation to its 
guilt.* Heaven knows what was in their heaits, or what 
might have been done, but for the strong lestiaming hand laid 
upon them by their Commander. That thB citizens themselves 
expected chastisement is oartain. Tor whilst a few, on our 
arrival at Kanhptir, came to our camp with prD| ltiatoiy offerings 
□f milk and vegetables, fi uits and flowers, largB numbeis flocked 
panic-struck out of thB town to hide themselves in the adjacent 
villages, or to seek safety on thB OudB side of the river. Some 
weie propelled by the knowledge of their guilt, Borne, scaled 
by the tidings that had comB from below, fled under the instinct 
oi flelf-prBSBrvation. Meanwhile, Dur people wbic plundering 
in all directions, thB Sikhs, as bv B r, showing an activity of zeal 
in this their favountB pursuit. It is probable that much Df 
thB propeity then seized underwent only a process of restora- 
tion, and came back to the nation at last to which it properly 
belonged. But this did not hallow it in HavBluok’s eyes. He 
set his face steadfastly against it, and issued an older in which 
he said, “The maiauding in this camp exceeds the disordeis 
which supervened ou thB shnit-liVBd triumph ot thB miscreant 
N4n£ Sfiphih. A Provost-Marshal has been appointed, with 

* Most euggeratei stories ofthia refributory carnage at KAnhptfr were at 
one tame in cu dilution It was stated both in Anglo-Indian and in CJow- 
tinButil journals that ten thousand of tha inhabitants had bean killed, This 
was a tremendous assertion, representing rather what might hnys been than 
what was Borne wished that it had been to, tor vengeance’ sake; others 
that therB might be a pretext far ma iguing the English, 

U 2 
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special instructions to Lang up, in their uniform, all BritisL 
soldieis that plunder. This Bhall not be an idle threat. Com- 
manding officBrs have received the most di&tinct warnings on 
the subject.” 

This was not cheerful woik, but thei 0 was other perhaps still 
mol b depressing TLb sick and wounded wbib to 

k® visited. Cholera and dysBnteiy weie in his 
camp. Two of thB finest soldiarB in the army lay 
dying — one stricken in the battle, thB other by thB pestilence. 
Human aid could do nothing for them, Then theiB was great 
doubt as to tha position of the enemy. Strong 
it was in uouiage, Havelock’s column was veiy 
weak in numbers, and tilings came that the army 
of thB Nina Sahib was at Bithui, musteiing five thousand 
muskets and sabiBB, and forty-five guns It was probable 
that thB plane had been stiBcgthened by evBry possible means 
which the wealth of material in hia hands could supply, and it 
was certain that oui light artillery could make no impression 
on a stionghold so fortified and defended. It was not strung b, 
therefore, that, in thB lull which succeeded thB re-occupation of 
Kfmhpiir, all these discouiagBments caused a feeling of depres- 
sion almost amounting to despondency to sink foi a little space 
into Havelock’s mind.* But it piesently passed away. For 
the good Providence which had battled so often for ub was still on 
our sidB, and the dangers which ha had dieaded wore delusions 
In truth, he had alieady accomplishsd morB than he had 
ventured to hope. Hb had beaten the Bnerny 
**#£* moiB thoroughly on the 10th than he knBwat the 
time, and thcie was no present fear of thB Nina 
hiinging his bioken battalions into tliB field against ns. After 
the battle, the baffled Maritha had taken flight to Bithui, 
attended by a few Hawars ; and as he rode through Kanhpm, 
his horse flBoked with foam, he might have mBt the public 
oners proclaiming that thB Faimghis had been well-nigh 


* "As he s.it at dinn ei with his soil on the evening' of the 17th, his mind 
applied, foi the fiist and last time, '□ be affected with gloomy forebodings, 
ilb it dwelt upon the possible annihilation of his brave mBn m a fruitless 
attempt to accomplish what was beyond then strength After remaining 
long m dBep thought, lus strong sense of duty, and thB confidBnoe in the 
.justice ot his cause, restoied the buoyancy of his spirits, and he exclaimed, 
1 If the WDist comes to the worst, wb oau but die with our awards in our 
hands ' MaiaJiman's Life of Havelock 
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BxtBiminated, and DffBiing lewaids for the hsadsof the few who 
wbib still left upon tha face of the enrth. But the lie had 
exploded, and his one thought at that moment was escapB from 
the pm suing Englishman Amved at Bithur, Iib taw oleaily 
that thB game was up. His followBis wbib fast doBBiting him. 
Many, it is said, leproached him fDi his failura. All, wb may 
hB suib, clamoured for pay His terror-stricken imagination 
pictured a vast avBnging Army on his track, and the gieat 
instinct of self-prBseivatiDn piiimptei him to gather up thB 
women of his family, to Bmbaik by night on a boat to ascend 
thB Ganges to Fathgaih, and to give out lhat he waB preparing 
himsslf for SBlf-immolation. Hb was to consign himBBlt to the 
saciad waters of the GangBS, which had been thB giavB of so 
many of his victims There was to Iob a given signal, through 
thB daiknass nf the early night, which was to maik the moment 
of the ex-Peshwi's suicidal immersion But hB had no thought 
of dying ThB Bignal light was extinguished, and a cry aiose 
from the religious mandioants who were assembled on the 
Kanhpui hank of thB liver, and who believed that thB Nina was 
dead* But, coveied by the daiknass, he emerged upon the 
Oudh side of the Ganges, and his escapB was safely accom- 
plishBd.f 

Meanwhile, Havelock, thinking that a strong force of the 
enemy would piDbably soon maiuh down upon his position, hail 
movBd thB bulk of his little aimy to the north-weBtern point of 
the cantonment, nBar Naw&bgauj, to defend the linB of the 
Great Trunk Road. Stiatagically, the movement was thB result 
of an error; but, in another sens a, it was grounded upon a too 
substantial fact, and had a wisdom of its own, apart from the 
lnanoeuvies of the Bnemy. It took thB troops fai away fiom 
the temptations of thB liquor-shops, and contributed greatly to 


* Mr Sherer, from whosB import these parti oul ora aiB taken, says: “The 
Bangipiitras weie waiting on the shine About mul-striam the light was 
extinguished, and, witli a yell thut must hare lcauhal the bo.it, the mendicant 
Biahmans rushed up to the Palace, and commenced plumbiing all that they 
could lay their hands on. TLib cmity Nana wus dibembaikmg m the dai knees 
on tliB other Bide ” 

f His last act befoiB leaving Bithdr was the murder nf the only captive in 
his hands This wub u wunmn, named O.utoi, who had been taken priBuner 
nml who had survived the pangs and p arils nf childbirth m the Ndnd’s Palace 
The widows of the dec. grand ex-PesLiwd had tie&tBd her With kindness; but 
when the N4na fled from Ritluli ha oidered the woman and her intuit to be 
put to death, and the guaid fmthtnlly obej ed him. 
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the maintenance of that discipline which hB had soirowfully 
SBBn fading away. And, whilst thBmihtaiy chief 
Julyia was thus taking measuies for thB protection Df 
both races, the civil magistrate was proclaiming thiough the 
City the re-asseition Df the Butish power and the rB-es'ahlisli- 
niBnt of the Butish law. At the Eotwali, thB people flocked 
mound Sheiei and his escmt, and piofessBd their delight at our 
leappearance amongst them. And theie was probably much 
smoeuty in theHB piofB^sions, on thB pait at hast of the trading 
classes, who commonly lost moie than they gained by these 
convulsions Not only werB the Englifh and thBir fullDweis 
good cusromeis 111 quiet times, but tha peaceful citizens had an 
interest in the maintenance of order and thB upholding of thB 
law, for with the predatuiy classes, who thuve in times of 
tumult and terror, therB was littb iB 3 pect for colour oi need 
TLb wolfish piopensitics of humanity were in all such con- 
junctures, stiongly dBvelopBd, and, as at Allahabad so at Hanhpur, 
innocent industry cowaied beneath thB rampant rapacity of 
ci line. 

On thB following day, it was determined that the actual 
position of affans at Bithtir should be ascertained 
Julyia beyond all doubt. Sd a detachment was BBnt ont 
undei Major Stephenson, Df the Madias FnsiliBis, 
PBkca * 11 to beat up the quarters of the BDme-tiniB PiBtonder 
to the PeshwAJup, and to set our mark upon the 
plauB, The information which Havelock had received fiom his 
spies caused him lightly to think that it would not need thB 
seivioes of a sfiong foice to do all that was required The old 
home of thB Nana had been abandoned. TherB was no enemy 
to he seen. So the Palace lay at the meicy of cur soliiBry — 
and it was soon despoiled and destioyed ThBie was much of 
the plunder ot our dwelling houses in its apaitments — traces of 
oui English civilisation eveiywheiB, in kid gloves and oham- 
pagne, and hooks for hot-weathei 1 ending. But the Goveinnunt 
treasuie, to which the Ndna had helped hunself in such pro- 
fusion, was not to bB found, and the family jewels had either 
beBn earned off 01 hidden away, past all chance of immediate 
disoovBry It was leseivBd for a lafer domioiliaiy visit to 
disclose some of the hiding-places of the abandoned pioperty.* 

* A Native witness, who kept a diary of the incidents of this event fill 
summer — 11 a humble but loyal subject of the State, Nfinak ChaiU, by name” 
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But a considerable wealth of artillery was carried off by Major 
Stephensou on his letum maich. tn Kanhptii. 

So, foi the time at least there was a clearance on that side of 
the river. The local influence of the Nani was gone. The last 
home of the Peshwas was a ruin. The only important member 
of his household who remained was thB NAnA Naiain Rao, son 
of thB Idubahdar Ramohanir Pant. This man had baBn well 
known to the English at Kanhpur, and had been by many of 
oui people, with only a hazy knowledge of natiVB individuality, 
mistaken for the other and greater Nina, thB adopted son of 
thB PbsIiwA, of whom he was in truth only a retain bt.* 
"Whether this man wbib onB of those double-dyed tiaitors who 
hang on to the skirts of success and are driven backwards and 
forwards by BVBiy gust of fortune, or whether his sympathies 
had all along been with the English, it is hard to Bay, but it is 
stated that he had bBBn impnsoned by the NAnA, and it is 
certain that, after his mastei’s flight, he made tenieis of alle- 
giance and oft ere d his services to thB British General f He had 


— <-ays that the trpasure (com) hail bein looti-d by tha people before tha 
English nruved Mi ShBiar says that, m lus opinion, thB detraction of thB 
Palace whs a mistokB, as it rauduiai mule ramotB thB pmapBct Df discoveung 
concealed treasure 

* Bbb note on this sublet, vol. i. p 422 I suspect that many who have 
talked of their acquaintance with thB Nani knBW only Nini Naram RaD 

f The “humble but loyal subject of tha StafcB,” whose evidence is citea 
in a previous note, was very anxious to convict Nanuu Rio ot double 
treachery He status, that “ Nini Naram Rao conducted Niui Diinrtu Pant 
to the other bank of thB Ganges and returned to Bithilr. Those men went 
to him and reminded him that his fntlisr, Ramchandr Pant, had been a 
faith tul seivant and Bubahdar nf thB "Nini, and hB (Naram Rio) was bound 
to protect the prop Brty at Bitlnir But Naram Rio paid no attention On 
thB contrary, he gave out that the Nana’s boat had capsized, and then 
presented himself at BUhlr. Ha daolores that the Nini forcibly took him 
away, but lie lan away and camQ here People say it is a great falsehood, 
and if this Niui (the Bubahdar’s son) wiihed it, and was really attached to 
the Bntish cause, ho could easily get Nani Ddndd Pant captured” — In 
another Bntry m his journey ha says: “ July 19 I was told to-day that, 
owing to the treachery of Nana Diindil, the Bara, &o , of Bitlnir have bcBn 
set on fire, and that the Tiaitor, Nini Naram Rio, wishes to pass hunsBlf off 
as a well-wiBher of the Government ” — ■“ July 2D It is just as I anticipated, 
Nini Naram Rio, son nf thB Subahdnr, wishes to pass himself □& as a well- 
wisher of the Government , bat there is a great crowd at this moment, and 
thB Sahib-ldg have no tune to Bpare It is also very difficult to find witnesses 
against him by summary inquiries, and I see no chance of filing a complaint 
against him before any officer ” This man’s evidence is not very tiuat- 
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been tli0 first to SBnd word to Havelock that Bitbur had beBn 
evacuated by the Nana and his followeis, and it “wag at least 
piobabh that some useful information might, at a later period, 
Eb derived from him. So he was kindly received, but not 
without some cautionary words. 

In the meanwhile Colon b1 NbiII was making his way up to 
Kanhpur. After the depaituie of Havelock, he 
Neiiiadepar- had been actively employed in maturing his 
AuaS arrangements for the defence of AU4hibad, and 
in endeavouring tD collect troops from below. 
In tbis last respeot he had made no gieat progress; for the 
unsettled state of affairs at Banaras* made Colonel Gordon, 
who thought that the lattBr placB was of the two in the 
giBater danger, reluctant to diminish his milifaiy strength. 
But he had pushed forward his defensive measures with 
an elaborate completeness, which left nothing uncDnsidBied, 
scarcely anything undone. And when he found that his duty 
summoned him tD Kanlipur, to takB a more active part in the 
coming campaign, he drew up an elaborate paper of mstiuctiuns 
for the guidance of his successors, which he committed to the 
caie of Captain Drummond Hay f On thB important subject 
of 11 Supplies ” he wrote at some length. On the number and 
disposition of the troops hB next commented. “By older of 
Government, this garnson is to be maintained at thB strength 
jui r us SLX ^ nn ^ rB ^ an ^ forty-five Euiopeans. Of these 
July -iB j would not have more than three hundred and 
forty-five inside thB Fort, seventy in the Maajid, a Company 
at the Hallway Station near the Kushn Gardens, a Company at 
Mr Hodgson’s house, and some in the Church in Cantonments. 


worthy Hb says that, du the 17th nf July, hB saw General Havelock and 
GtanBi&lNcill near the Katwili at Hinhpur, Eut Neill did not amrs till 
three days afterwniils 

* “ I look upon Banfiias as much more exposed than All&h&b&d, inasmuch 
as you bavB a regular tint, wIlbtsub our positiou as a military one is bid as 
had can he without fortifications A few hundred Europeans separated from 
the liver by a city containing half a million of inhabitants, and thB country 
pecple alibtidy becoming mote and more hobtifo avery day, while we are at 
any time exposed to an invasion fj om Oudh, mi the unoccupied post or 
Jaunpiir” — yorion to Neill, July 11 

f Of H.M's 78th. DoIojibI O’Bnen Lad been appointed Neill's successor nt 
All&hib&d, but he did not arm a in tune to raceive charge ducitly from 
NerJh 
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4 . . Th0 church would be occupied by soliiara as a bairack.” 
Those weie days when we could not afford to be nice in matters 
of this kind, and such desecrations were of ordinary oocuiiBnce. 
He wrotB also of the state of the defences, pointing out all thB 
weak points, of the I’oIicb, nf the Aisenal and the Ordnance 
Stores, of thB Intelligence Department, and, under the head 
of “Hanging,” he wrotB, “I have always tiled by general 
court-martial any prisoners connected with thB garrison, the 
Provost hanging those so sentenced ” Then, after precise 
instiuctions lBlating to the families of officers and soldiBis, to 
the training of picked Infantry soldiBrs in thB gun-drill, to 
repair thB distressing deficiency of ArlillerymBn, and to the 
sanitary condition of barracks and other quarters foi thB soldiery, 
hB proceeded to speak Df thB operations tD bB undertaken in thB 
evBnt of fresh manifestations of revolt. This section hB headed 
“Defensive Opeiations”, but ha chaiactBiisbically aided, “I 
prBfei the offBiisive system.” “If I had the power,” hB wrote, 
“I should nuver peimit on Bnemy to Bnter tnB City. With a 
small foies, in addition to a ganison sufficient tD hold the 
Fort, thB City, Cantonment and all betwBBn thB two rivBrs, 
could he disputed for long against superior numbers. I would 
hold Kydganj tD thB last, and if olosely invested would cut 
down thB ti bbs within file and gunshot Df the Fort, knock down 
some gaiden walls near thB Fort, and, if the Bnemy attempted 
to assault from the Papdin&o Dr Bandias side, they cduII easily 
he prevented oiossing thB nvBr. I prefer thB offensive system, 
and always follow it whBn possible; makB frequent sharp 
attacks, wall plannBd and supported, using as much artillen , 
nine-pounders if possible, as I oculd muster. ThB geneial 
object is now to put down Ihe parties moving about and 
plundering villagBs , Native troops (the Sikhs) answered well, 
and did good seivice. When Europeans are bu route, they 
may be employed, but I would nBVBr send them out on pur- 
pose, except in caBBB of emBigency. Powder-bags, to blow 
in doors, ifcc., are useful things to havB in this villagB. Also 
rockets, when to bB had, and persons who know the use of 
them.” 

All this done for the continued security of the important 
position whioh his energy had saved, Neill waB 
eagei to gD to thB front. The opportunity was Jllly 14 
before him. On the 15th of July he had received a telegraphic 
message from the Commandei-m-Ohief, containing Iaudatoiy 
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recognition, of Havelock’s victory before Fathpur, ani of the 
general conduct of the operations mtiustei to him. With this 
had come also an important additiun “But his (Havelock’s) 
health, is not strong, and the Beason is very trying ; it is ui- 
gantly necessary, therefore, that provision should he made for 
placing the command of the column in tried hands of known and 
assured efficiency, in whom perfect confidence can he placed, in 
caBB Havelock should become from any causB unfit for duty. 
You have been selected for the post, and accordingly you will 
proceed with every practicable expedition to join Havelock, 
making over the command of Allahabal to the next BBnior 
officer. The rank of Brigadier- Geneial had been conferred Dn 
Neill, and, thus stimulated by the feeling that he 
July 20. h a i the full confidence Df Government, he started 
on the same evening for Kanhpur , and on the morning of the 
2 Dth hB ainved therB and reported himself to the Commander 
of the Force “I had haidly seen Geneial Havelock,” he 
wrote afterwards in a letter to a friend, “ befoie he said to me . 
‘Now, General Neill, let us understand each other, you have 
no power or authority herB whilst I am here, and yon arB not 
to issuB a singta order/ ” * 

But it was aiianged that whilst Havelock, being in chief 
command, should mature his arrangements foi 
jSp!r tha crossing of the Ganges, Neill should remain 
in ohargB of Kdnhpur. One of his first acts, after 
his arrival, was to inquire into all thB circumstances of the 
1 scent massacres, and to do what hB could to avenge them. 
There are deeds which it is bettBr to suffer thB actor to chronicle 
in his own words. In a tatter hefoie me, Colonel Neill, after 
describing events already iBcoided in this narrative, says. 


* It should be stated, however, that os Neill enteied in his jnumal at thB 
time that he had been well received by Haveluck, it may bo assumed that 
th btb was no lissom tesy m the mtuinar in which this intimation w.u 
conveyed Slb the following passage " Got into Kdnhpiii about Beven A u , 
Monday 20lh . and am wall leceivBd by GenBi.il Havelock Poor 
Captain Beatson, Adjutant-Gen tial, died of cholera, and Cuine, of 81th, 
died of his wound, a round shot m thB bide, saw Benaud, his left leg taken 
off, high up the thigh, looking veiy pale and ill . . Stephenson, with 

remainder of Fusiliers, gone out to Bitbili with Caialiy and Sikhs to destroy 
it Cavoliv with Barrow bring m gun m the ioienoon . . . General 
Havelock informs me he will leave me at KAnhpiir in command iur.ng Ilia 
absence . . . Much plundering in thB city b) Sikhs, 51th, and 78th; moat 
disgraceful.” 
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“The men wbtb shot, the women and childish werB brought 
up tD a little bungalow near the Assembly-room a. The Eath- 
gaih fugitives, such as wbib saved, werB brought m there tuo. 
I have sent a list of all and tlieir fate. Upwards of two 
hundred womBn and ohillien were brought into 
July that housB, many had been hilled in the boats, 
many killed and drnd in the mtrBnchmBnts, all who survived 
fever, dysentery, and oholeia, in thB confinement in that house, 
wBie baibarouslymui deied, after the receipt of the intelligence 
of Ha v Block’s fust victory — this by the Nina’B order They 
were badly fed and treated at first, but atterwaids got more 
and clean clothing, and servants to wait on thBm. They weia 
sBnt then evening meal Dn that fatal day, and after it thesB 
fiBuds mshBd in and butcheied them all, they WBie shot and 
hacked to pieces. The bodies of all who died thBie wbi*b 
thrown into thB well of the Iidusb, all the muidered also, I 
saw that house when I fiist cama in. Ladies’ and children’s 
bloody turn dresses and shoes wbtb lying abont, and locks of 
hail tom fiom their heads* ThB floor of the on b room they 
wbib all diagged into and killed was saturated with hlooi 
OnB cannot control one’s feelings. AVho could he merciful to oub 
concerned ? Severity at the fiist is mercy in the Bnd. I wish 
to show the Natives of India that the punishment inflicted by 
us for such deeds will be the heaviest, thB most revolting to 
their feelings, and what they must ever remember.f I issued 
the following ordei, which, hDWBvei objectionable in thB 
estimation of some of Dur Biahuiamsed infatuated elderly 
gentlemen, I think suited to thB occasion, or rathei tD the 
piesent crisis. ‘25th July, 1857. ThB wbII in which are the 
remains of the poor women and chililiBn so brutally murdered 


* *Olher nnnatuH have defconbed the scene in similar language. Major 
North says “Toitured by the fieiou ihust of lBvenge, and penetrated by 
the sense of their buffBiings, strange, wild feelings awokQ within us Vaunting, 
pager, maddened, ue sped ouwari to the dicaiy house of maitjidom, where 
their blood wns outpoured like water the clotted goi a lny unklB depp on the 
polluted finoi, and also long tresses of silken hair, fiugimnts of female 
wearing apparel, hats, books ohildian’a toys, were scattered about m tBinble 
confusion ’ The alleged insouptiooB on the walls were malicious oi silly 
forgpnes 

f In another letter, Neill says ■ “My Dbj'pct is to inflmt a fearful punish* 
ment tar a levolting, onwaidly, l arbarous dst d, and to stnkB terroi into these 
rebLls . . No one who has witnessed the scenes of muidei, mutilation, and 
massacre, can ever listen to the woid ‘mercy’ as applied to these fiends.” 
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by this miacraant, tlia Nana, will bB filial up, and neatly anil 
decently covered over to loiin their giavB a paity of Euio- 
pean soldiers will do bo this evening, undei the superintendence 
of an officer The house in which they weiB butchered, and 
which is stained with their blood, will notbB washed or cleaned 
by then countiymen, but Bngadier- General Neill haB deter- 
mined that eveiy stain of that innocent blood shall be cleared 
up and wiped cut, pievious to thBir execution, hy Buoh of the 
misci Bants as may he hBieaftar apprehended, who took an 
aDtivB pait in the mutiny, to be selected accDidmg to thBir 
rank, caste, and degree of guilt. Each miscreant, aftei sentence 
of death is pronounced upon him, will bB taken down to the 
house in question, under a guard, and will ha forced into 
cleaning np a small portion ot thB blooi-stainB , tliB task will 
be made as revolting to his feelings as possible, and thB 
Provost-Marshal will ueb the LiBh in i Dicing any one objecting 
to Domphte his task. After properly clearing up hiH portion, 
the culprit is to he immediately hangBd, and for this purpDSB 
a galbws will be erected close at band. 5 — ThB fiist culprit was 
a Idubahdai of thB Gth Native Infantry, a fat brute, a veiy 
high Brahman. ThB BWBBpBr’s brush was put into his hands 
by a sweeper, and he was ordered to set to work. He had 
about half a square foot to clean, he madB some objection, 
whBn down cam3 the lash, and h.B yelled again ; he wiped it all 
up chan, ani was then hung, and his lemams bunei in the 
public road. Some days after, otheis wbib biought in — one a 
Muhammadan officei ot dut civil court, a great rascal, ani one 
of the leading niBn hB rather objected, was flogged, made to 
lick part of the bio ■ i with his toDgUB. No doubt this is strangB 
law, but it Buits the occasion wb11, and I hope I shah not be 
interfered with until the loom is thDioughly cleansed in this 
way. ... I will hold my own, with thB blessing and help Df 
God, I cannot help seeing that His finger is m all this — we 
have been false to DUiselvas so' often.” 

This stoiy has been told before,* and with comments ot 
various shades of opinion. It is very safe and Basy in quiet 
times, and m a Ghustian land, to condemn such acts as these 
with placid judicial seventy, for the sentence of condemnation 
demands no thought, and is suib to evoke much sympathy. 
But wb must re-live that month of July, and transport our- 


It vas fiiet published, soon after the event, in an Ayrshire journal. 
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selves to tlie thieshold of the Bibigarh, rightly to estimate 
them. If evai, m thB history of human stufe, it WBre nghteous 
to invest iBtnbutiDn with unknown terrors, it was whilst the 
blood of our innocents was still rBd in the slaughter-house. It 
was not that mBn, in ordinary conjunctures strong-headed and 
tendBi-heaited, lost thB power of discerning between nght and 
wrong in the face of the horrors that besBt them, hut that 
many of thB wisest and best amongst our people, BtBmly com- 
posed in the midst of all BxcitBments and bewilderments, de- 
libeiatBly barbouied the conviction, that it was their duty to 
put mercy fai away fioin them, and to visit exceptional wicked- 
ness with an exceptional set erity of punishment. There was a 
remorselB&s logic in the arguments on which they built up this 
faith It was contended that, as there weie different degrees 
of muidBi, theia should also bB different degiees of death- 
punishment. Colonel J ohn Nicholson, Df whosB heroic character 
and lllustnous carBBi it will hereaftei he my pnvilBge to 
wiite in detail, was Bager to havB a special Aot passed, legalis- 
ing in certain cases moie cruel foims of execution— that is 
to say, death with toiturB. “Let us,” Iib wrote to Colonel 
Edwardes, at the end of May, “piopu e a Bill for the flaying 
alive, impalement, or burning of the murdei eis of the women 
and children at Dehli. The idea Df simply hanging the per- 
petrators of such ati Deities is maddening. I wish that I wbib 
in that pait of the woild, that if necessary I might takB thB 
law into my own hands.” Again, a few dayslatei, vehemently 
urging this axceptional legislation. “You do not answer me 
about thB Bill for a iibw kind Df death foi the murdei ers and 
dishonouiers of our women * I will propose it alone if you will 
not liBlp me. I will not, if I can help it, see fiends of that 
stamp let off with simple hanging” Edwaides, it seems, was 
natuially reluctant to argUB the question with his BnergBtie 
fuend; but Nioholson could not rid himself of the thought 
that such acts of ciubI letnhution were justified in every sense, 
and he appealed to Holy Writ in suppoit of the logical argu- 
ments which he adduced. Writing at a latBr peiiod, he said, 
“As legal ds toiturmg the murderers of the women and 
ohildiBn If it be right otheiwise, I do not think we should 
TBfiam fi Dm it, because it is a Native custom. We are told m 


* This was the mistake of the day. There hal been no dishonouring bf 
our women, in tliB sense intended. 
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the Bible that stripes shall he meted out according to faults, 
and, if hanging is sufficient punishment for such wrBtches, 
it is too SBYBre for oidinaTy mutineers. If I had them in my 
power to-day, and knew that I WBre to die to-morrow, I would 
inflict the most excruciating tortuies I could think of on them 
with a perfectly easy conscience. Oui English natuiB appears 
to he always in exti ernes. A few yeais ago men (frequently 
innocent) used tD he tortured merely on suspicion. Now there 
is no punishment wdisb than hanging, which ib a veiy easy 
death, fui atrocities which could nut be exceeded hy fiends. 
We have different scales of punishment for different kinds of 
theft, assault, forgeiy, and other crimes — why not fDi murder ’ 15 
Kindled sentiments might he (piloted fiom other Bouices. 
Even the wisest and best in thosB days, though some might 
have shrunk fiom the open advocacy of toiture, weie pi one tD 
think that instantaneous death tD men, who peihaps glonBd in 
it as an anticipatory dismissal to eternal beatitude, was hut an 
inadequate requital for the enormous ciimes that werB com- 
mitted against us. ChiiBtian piety, indeed, was not bIdw to 
lBhuke those who, in that conjunctme, had any bowels of com- 
passion, making them reluctant to mite heavily at the peise- 
cutors of our lace. It was from one of the pnrest heaits and 
one of the soundest heads in all dut Christian community that 
thB following lemonstianue issued. It was addiessBd tD Henry 
Tucker, Commissioner of Banaias " I fear in yom case your 
natural tenderness. But, consider that we have to crucify these 
affections as well as our lusts The magistrate hears not the 
sword in vain. The Word of God gives no authority to thB 
modern, tenderness foi human life which would save even the 
inurderei. I believe that your duty now is to he film and 
resolute, to execute the law rigorously in its extreme penalties, 
and to set your faCB as a flint agamst all concessions. It is 
necessary in all Eastern lands to establish a fear and awB of 
the Government. Then, and not till then, aie its benefits 
appreciated. Previously, they arB ascribed to weakness. We 
must he sternly, ligDiously just against all treason, violence, 
and trBacheiy, and hand down a tradition of our severity. 
Otherwise these troubles will rBcur.” And even now, after 
the lapse of many yeais, there aiB Ibw lighteDUB men who will 
not readily accept this doctrine. What is dreadful in the 
record of retnhution is, that some of our people regarded it 
not as a solemn duty or a temble necessity, but as a devilish 
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pnfltime, striking in disciim irately at thB "black races, and 
slaying without proof of individual guilt. That Neill wa*, 
fully assiued m his own mind that the men, on whom he had 
inflicted the tenihle punishment, thus desciihed in his own 
wolds, were among the actual perpetratniH of the great crime 
which he vas called upon to punish, cannot be opiestioned; 
anil we must all devoutly hope that he was right. 

But thB chastisement Df the enemy was but a small part of 
the work which then lay before the English 
Generals. ThBir mission, indeed, was to save, not 
to destroy. Havelock had lemindel his followers 
that the campaign was only "begun — that Lakhnao was in peril, 
Agia hBsieged, and Dehli still a focus of rBbBllion. And he hail 
wiitten tD Neill, saying, “The instant you ]oin me, I will, "by 
the blessing of God, stiikB a blow that shall lBBuund through 
India.” He uttered these woids in the flush of viutDiy, when 
the excitement of battle had, pBihaps, unhinged the habitual 
caution of the sagacious commander. And, now that theie was 
a lull in the operations of the war, the difficulties which lay 
before him piesBntBd themselves in their tiue proportions 
But, although less sanguine and confident than beiDiB, he was 
not less determined to cross the nver and to push on into Oudh 
with thB utmost possibb daspatch. 

It was nBcessaiy, howsver, befoie all things, at that time to 
spume the position of the detachment that was to 
he left under the command of General Neill. Df 

Havebok could ill spare a smgb man. from thB JnIy 1(Mja 
little force with which hB was to advance on 
Lakhnao, and it was with reluotanoB that hB consented to leave 
so large a number as three huudied men for the defence of 
H&nhpfir. But, with the tBinble experience of thB past bBfDie 
him, hB fBlt that he could not do less. Uncertain as to the 
position of his late antagonists — apprehending the probability 
that, on his crossing the Ganges with thB hulk of his foroe, a 
large body of the Nona’s troops would double back on Kdnhpdv 
— HavBbck had resolved fiom the first to select thB most ad- 
vantageous site for an intrenched camp, and before the arrival 
of NbiII thB mtrenohmBnts had been commenced. “At a little 
distance from the common feiry,” says Havelock’s biographer,* 


* Mai Bhutan's Life DfHdYBlock. 
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“ there was an elevate 1 plateau, about two hundiBi yards in 
length and a hundred m bieadth, situated on thB bank u l 
the river At the distance of about Avb hundred yards 
from it there was an island on the liver, partly submerged 
in this season of the year. Between it and thB Dudh Bank 
weie two smaller islands of alluvial land, thrown up by 
tliB action of thB rivBi, but covered with water two or three 
feBt deep, and visible only from thB leeds which spiing up 
upon them. The GenBial was of upinion that these islands 
might be turiiBd to good account, if he was obliged to recross 
thB riVBr, while the mtiencbment on thB right hank would 
effectually cDvei that operation. On this monnd, accordingly, 
a field-work capable Df accommodating and also of being defended 
by threB hundred men was cDmmenoed on the 19th, and pushed 
on with extraurdmaiy vigour.”* The woik was donB by Native 
driy-lahouTBrs chiefly from the city. ThB offer of good wages, 
paid regularly every Bvenrng, bi ought us the TBady services ot 
liundieas — nay, thousands of mBn, careless of what government 
or what iauB wbig in thB HscBndant, so long as they conli eat, 
and smoke, and slBBp, with cBitainty and without molestation. 
Disarmed ani dismounted troopBis of thB Irregular Horse weie 
also set to work at the tiBnches; ani any skilled Europeans, 
willing to help, were retained, and their assistance paid ior by 
the StatB. 

So Neill found the works already in progress when hB anivBi, 
and they giBW beneath the hands of the great swarm of labourers 
with surpusmg rapidity His quick t'OliiBrly Bye saw at once 
that thsiB were some defects in the position ; hut he admitted 
that none better could havB been selected. Whilst thB workmen 
pliBd their shovels, our baggage was BBnt into the retrenchments, 
ani thB two Gbneralfl went about collecting the guns which 
WBre to defend the woiks in course of construction-^ Then the 

* Mi Sharer, in his official report, says: “ General Neill was left with a 
gornaon Df has tlrnu two hundied men tD hnli Kiubpiii.” Thufe ran ba 
no doubt, however, that the number stated by Mi Maiehman la the didib 
□ orract General Neill himaeif, writing Dn thB 22nd, says . “I Bhail have 
nearly tbiee bundled men of all kinds " 

f Bee the following extra i-ta from General N sill's Journal, which illustrate 
the nairative ot tlieae proceedings “ Wednesday, 22nd — Hpavy iam tins 
morning- ndB out to see lntieuolnnLnt — don’t like tlip ground about it, but 
suspect there is no better position Have a long talk with thB General about 
it . . Go with General to sol tliB Arsumil , it is DntiiBly destroyed, in & 
had position. There are sumo brass dismounted guns there, also three large 
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sick wbi 0 sent in, and eveiy pieparation made foi sheltering 
and piovidiug for the effective garrison. And whilst this was 
being done, anangements WBre being made foi Jul H n 
the conveyance of the bulk of Havelock’s foice Al ^ gB ~ Bnta 
aoioss thB wateis Df the Q-anges. The old bridge i i£ L T? aBinB 
of boats had been, for all practical purposes, 6 1VW 
destroyed; and now the steamer, which had biought Spurgin 
and his paity up from Allahabad, was employed in collecting 
boats , but it was a woik of no small difficulty to obtain them. 
Boatmen, too, were wanting, for men of this class, conBOions 
that they had aided and abetted the foul murdei of dut people, 
had piucUntly dispersed on our leappearance on the scene But, 
after a while, somB weie induced tu return to then craft, Dn a 
piomise of indemnity for past offences. A number of them weie 
Bni oiled into a oorps, anil Diganised on a fixed scale of payment/ 
There weie many, at that time, who, as they had beliBVBd 
that it was easy “ to make short woik of Dehli,” 
beliBved also that the relief of LakhnaD would be Btji ^ § f u 5{[ wlH 
attended with no kind of difficulty. Even in 
Havelock’s camp it sBamed to some to he an easy task to make 


nan diibb in cnuiagaa TIibbe, with all the guns here, me being taken down 
to the mtunchod portion . . Thore is grunt plundering going on by iliu 

troops—: most disgraceful— and on the pint of Commandants, more par- 
ticulaily tha 51th, a disinclination to prevent their man miboun ducting 
tkoinSBlves I should have adopted very decided steps with all those 
logiments, mid this force at first, but tins has been neglected. All havu 
taken to plundering, and the BxamplB sot by uflicors lias been very bad 
indeed, tho plundering of thB moichiuits and Bliopkocpeis in tbo city by 
bauds of soldiers and Sikhs lias been most outrageous, and there has been no 
check to it. Ordeia hero seem to be unattended to. Pistols and guns filed 
off in camp. Colonel TyLlor infoims me the want of attention to oiders by 
Commandants Df Corps und others is disgraceful, nnd I sec it plainly. I 
suppose no foi db over matched with a setuf sd inferior commanding officers. 
I fufti General Havulouk will not go dH in time lie ox (looted, Hid diffioultiort 
in einsaing the Ganges aio very gi oat 1 lumday, 23i d — Agiocably to orders 
of yosteiday, send all aiok down to rntranchniont, got baggage down, and 
start mjfli'U with Goidon and BinoD. . .. Uuvprnoi-lTlBnerid'B piuolnmatirm 

O rewaids for capture of lBbcls anil bunging back property, pub- 
and proinulgalei in the buzauis, and all about— git copras puntrd off, 
Heavy rtan at night ThD rntrancbcil pnsiLiou 1ms no strength — exaupt with 
thru e luncs tho men— but 1 will huld it." 

* “Bbo Tytlor — arrange about a corps of boatmen. He sends me pint of 
a note hB bos sent to lioueial Havelock about mv going with him . , , . So 
I may bB off soon— apt my housB m order, as it wcrB Arrange about what I 
shall take and what leavB buliuid, is., — L?snpral Nmll’a Journal July 
2fl MS. 

V[)Tj. II. 
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good the march, to thB Oudh capital. The distance was not 
gr Bat, hut it was not a question of distance. IhB whole of 
Uulh was up in arms against us. It was ud uiotb than any 
sane man, acquainted with thB circumstances that had attended 
and the events which had followed thB annexation of thB king- 
dom of Oudh, must have involuntarily predicted. The passionB 
of all the influential classes wbtb roused, and then antagonism 
stimulated tD thB utmost, against us The remnant of tliB old 
Court of LakhnaD, the SoldiBiy, the Landed Austociaoy, were 
all arrayed against thB power that had trodden them down into 
the dust. It was not strangB, therefore, that before the Bnd of 
June therB had been mutiny and rebellion in n early every station 
throughout thB province Moreover, it was thB great nursery 
of thB Sipihis of the Bengal Army. Every village held the 
homes and families of mBn who werB fighting against us , and, 
theieforB, bristled with our enemies Our regular regiments 
had npBned lapidly in rebellion. For a littlB spacB Sir Henry 
Lawrence had bBliBved that he might play off thB IrrBgulais 
againBt thB battalions of the Line * But they wbib compused 
of the samB elements; and in Oudh, as in other paits, this faith 
was sddu stnppBd of all that had sustained it, and stood Dut as 
a naked delusion, ThB gisat “Ikbal” of the Company was 
fast waning, and even our friends forsook ub, believing us to be 
weak. There was little hopB, indeed, fiom any sduicb but fiom 
the wisdom of our leaders and fiom the courage of oui English 
fighting-men. Of all these conditions, bo hostile to Biitish 
BupiBmaoy in Oudh, I shall write morB fully in ancthei part of 
this nairatiVB. It is sufSciBnt in this placB to give a brief 
account of the results, which had developed themselves — re- 
sults obstructive in thB extreme to thB advance of Havelock's 
army. 

These results, as appaient at the end of JunB, were thus 


* At the end of Mny, Sir Henry Lawrence hod written to Lori Canning, 
aaung “Hitherto the country has been quiet, and we have played the 
Irregulars against the Lina legimsntB But beng constituted ot the same 
materials, the taint is fast pervading them, and, in a few weeks, if not days, 
unless in thB interim Dehli bB eaptund, thera will bB one feeling throughout 
the army— a feeling that our prestigB is gona — and that feeling will be more 
danger pus than any other Religion, fear, hatred, one and all, havB their 
influences; but there is still a reverent b for thB Company's Ekbiil When 
it is gone, wa shall have few friends, indeed * [Ikb&l anglice, Prestige, Quod 
Fortune — G. B M ] 
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described by Mi. G-uhbins* in a lettei to Loid Canning: 
“Every coips at Bveiy station in the piovincB has mutinied, 
and the distncts hdw aie in a state Df anaichy. Tdluliflars are 
fur cibly resuming their former villages, and burning and Blaymg 
all who oppose them. Old feuds are again breaking out, and 
fighting, both with guns, musketiy, &c, is “Ding un in eveiy 
quartei, moie di less The head Civil Authority having been 
forced in each instance to abandon his Sadi Station, his 
Thanas and Tahsils have gone also, and theiB is noiestramt 
on violence and anaichy. Did tliB mutineeis pass through and 
away, civil officeis might again go out, and oidBr might again 
be lestoied, hut they aiB not gone, and aie hanging about the 
piovmce, looking for an oppoitunity of attacking Lakhnao. 
This I believe they will never obtain, and they aie meanwhile 
melting daily away. ThB following is the piesent aspect of 
the stations of mutineers in thB province Khairdbud Division 
fSitapm, Moh&mdi, and Malaon)--— Entii oly abandoned. Them 
was a temble maBsacie of the Euiopeans of Shahjahdnpiii and 
Mohamdi, Df the mutinous tioops, the 41st Native Infantiy 
andlDth Oudh IirBgulai Infantry have gone towaids Duhli , 
and eleven. hundiBd men, the remains of the 9th Oudh Incgnlar 
Infantiy and Police Coips, aia at Mahmuddbad, fmty miles 
hencB, trying to induce the Tdlukdais to join, and daily melting 
away — Lakhnao Division (Lakhnao, Ondo, Daiydbdd) . Laklmao, 
and Bight miles round it, is all that remains oidorly in Oudh. 
Wb hold two posts, the Residency and Maolihl Bhawan, besides 
a miserable EuiopBan force in cant onm But. ThB Machbf Bhawan 
is imposing for thB townspeople ; hut the Nativos know, and 
our engineers have declared, it tD he utterly untonahlB, Should, 
theiefoie, a siBgB he attempted, it will he blown up. The 
works at the Residency have been greatly strengthened, 
including my residence and otheis, and loally a prolonged 
defence can be made. At ilaiydbdd is the 5th Oudh Iiregiunr 
Infantiy in mutiny, but with numbers diminished. Xboy have 
been joined by Eishei’s Horse (15tli), and t-bo 8th Oudll 
Iii egular Infantiy hom JSultanpfir. — Bah dick Dimiun . thu 2nd 
and 3id Oudh IirBgular Infantiy, and Tulloh’s Battery, and a 
hundiBd HoiSB, in mutinv, have not yet crossed the GrhdghrA; 
aie waiting — Faizuldd Division: this was tlie most dangerous 


* Martin Rubbins, Financial Commissi emor of OuLlh— brother of Frcfleriuk 
Giibbms, of Baudias 
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quaitBr, tliB 22nd Native Infant] y, the 17th from Azamgaih 
thB t>th Oudh Ii regular Infantiy, pait of the 15th Undh 
Cavalry, and Mill’s Battery mating np the mutineBis there 
This is dissipating somewhat — thB 15th Oudh Hdtsb having 
turned towards (as we believe) H^nhpur Sultanpur abandoned 
and bnmt ; many Euiopeans killed. Saloni . ditto , Europeans 
saved ” 

Such was the Btate of things that had grown up in Oudh, 
whilst the English at Kanhpur had been Bngaged in that fatal 
struggle for existence which has been narrated in thB preceding 
chapteis. Notwithstanding all thesB reverses, there had heBn 
giBat confidence in the final lssne, and, from onB and of the 
country to thB other, men felt that Sii Heniy LawiBnce was a 
tower of strength. But the month of June had closBi in darkly 
and sadly upon the Lakhnao garrison. On the last day of thB 
month, thB English had bBen disasti ously defeated m battle at 
Chmhat July had dawned upon the siBgB of Lakhnao And 
Havelock’s victorious entrance into K&nhpurhad been saddened 
by the news which met him — that one of thB firBt victims of 
that siege had been Heniy Lawrence himself. ThB General 
had known him well in old times. They had served together 
m Afghanistan, and wcib associated hy bonds of mutual 
esteem and affection * And nonB knew better than Havelock 
the loss which the country had sustained But little time was 
left foi the indulgence of personal Dr public BDnow. The fiist 
thoughts Df the Geneial weie to be given to thB living, not tD 
the dead It was plain to him that oui beleagUBied people in 
Lakhnao were in deadly peiil, and that all depended, undBi 
PiovideucB, upon the lapidity with which he could make good 
his march to thB Oudh capital. Hb felt, toD, that the woik 
before him was not lBstucted to thB relief of Lakhnao He did 
not, at first, appreciate the full extent of the difficulties which 
beset his coinse, and, m the enthusiasm boin Df success, he 
thought that, having relieved Lakhnao, he might either march 
to the lBinforcemBLt of the Aimy befoie Dehli, which was still 
holding out with un diminished effionteiy, di Iib might opei at b 


* “Their acipiaratanoB had commenced aixtcen yens befoie, amidst thB 
embori fleam Blits in Afghanistan, and it had gradually ripened, into a sacred 
friendship, unikr tlia lnfluenra of that mutual appimaution and estrem by 
which picat minds aiB attracted to each othoi ” — MareJmian’s Life uf 
Hnvehok 
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attectually in other parts of the cDuntiy, for the suppression of 
the mutiny an I lehelliDn which in the N orth- WeBtei n' Pi o vinced 
had now "become almost umveisal j 
Fni from many parts of Upper India evil tidmgB had reached 
tliB K&nhpui commanders. Disaetei liad followed 
disaster with astounding rap 1 ditv. Almost Bveiy 
day brought a new stoiy of mutiny and massaoie country 8 
a ubw list dJ murdered men, women, and ohil- 
flien SumB stoiiEs wbib more tBnible, some lists WBrB longer 
than othBrs, but ever theiB was tliB same sad, hut not inglorious, 
lacDid of chivalrous action and heroic enduiance dh thB pait of 
the Few, and of ciUBlty find cowaidice on thB part of ths Many. 
The gigantic lifrrror of Kdnhpur iwaifed all othe) calamities 
that had oveitaken oui peDplB. But theie wore other oumes 
committed in that month of Juub light only when weighed 
against the burden of guilt buine by thB butchei of Bithur. 
In Jhiinsi — one of Lord Dalhousie’s annexations by Itight of 
Lapse* — theie bad bBen an msuriBction hi ailed by the h&ni, 
with a gieat dBstiuction of English life. Neoily all Bunddel- 
kband was bustling up in aims against us, The tioops of 
fchndhid and IlolKai had mutinied and cast in their lot with thB 
Purbiahs of the Oumpany’s army, and many Df our people had 
perished miSBiably m the tBiiitones of those piinces, though as 
yet there were no signs of the hostility of the Duibars. Higher 
up m Eohilkhaiid not only were the Sip&kis in mutiny, 
murieiing their officers, but the country was m lebellion, and 
Muhammadan rule was proclaimed undei the vice-ioyalty of 
Khan Bahadur Kh&n. H&nsi and IIisAi had bbbu their own 
tragedies, and there had beBn other Bpisodes of tbe most 
painful interest to stir English hearts to their depths. In 
the Panjiib, although it seemed that wb wbib liiling out the 
stom f .attained to thB utmost but nut yielding to its blows, it 
was, becoming plain that the Bengal regiments weiebieaking 
into revolt, ‘aud streaming down to swell thB tide of rebellion 
at thB groat centre of Dshli. And ever as weBk followed week, 
though falsB rumours, too readily accepted, of thB capture of 
the grBat impeuul stronghold leached the lowar oountiy, only 
to sow the seeds of future disappointment, the Mughul capital 
was held by the mutinous troops that had proclaimed thB 
fiupiemaoy of Baliddur Shah. 


* See voL i,,p DR. 
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From Agia— then thB seat of the Government of the North- 
Western PiDVinces — tha tidings wBre not assuung. The great 
piovmcial capital, which all thiDUgh thB month of Miy hai 
been held in seoui ity, though not without much doubt and 
anxiety, had in Jtidb been beleaguered by an BiiBmy, which, in 
the shape of the mutinous regiments fiom Niniach and 
Nasirabid, had maiched down to attack thB second city in 
Hindustan And whilst Lieutenant- Governor Colvin and all 
his Chief Officeis had been shnt up at Agra, the districts under 
his charge liad bBBn rolling away from him. That great 
tiiumph of Butish admimstiation, so vauntBd, so believed — 
thB Settlement id the North-Western PrDvmces — hai suddenly 
collapsed For a time thBrB was a gieat revolution of landed 
piopBity, and almost all that thB English had decreed had 
been down- trodden with a remDisBless heel, as though what wb 
had dunB and boasted had been purposely done in violent scorn 
of the genius and instincts of the people. Even the Supreme 
Government, in the hist week of July, were constrained tD 
admit that “ the hoith-W estein Provinces were fur thB moment 
lost ” * HowevBr humiliating thB fact may have been, it was 
a fact. Dur latBst admmistiatiVB triumphs had ciumbled 
away at oui feBt. 

Theie was some comfoit in the thought that the mam bodies 
of the Madias and Bombay armies had not fallen away fiom their 
allegiancB. But it was haid to say what any hour might bring 
forth. (Jne Bombay regiment was rieing, therB were thieaten- 
ing movements in tha Southern Maiathd Couutiy, and moie 
than a suspicion that the old adheients of tha Ea]ahs of SatArah 
weie in leagnB with the repiesentatives of the Peshwas ThB 
Bombay services in the peisons of Brigadier Le-Giand Jacob 
and Messrs. Eosa and SBtDn-Karr weie emulating thB good 
deeds of their brethren in Bengal, and Lord Elphinstone was 
nobly vindicating the confidence which the British Government 
had lBposed in him, by placing him, toi a second time, at the 
liead of an Indian presidency. It was not bByond the pale of 


* “ The Bengal NativD Army w,is in mutiny , thB North-Western Piovinees 
WBre for tli □ moment lost, the King ot Delili and nur tieachi ruus Bijfihis 
wire proclaiming a new Empire , small bodies ot gallant Englishmen were 
holding out m ibolatei stations against feaiful odds, tha iBVolt waH still 
extending, and tha kamlB ot all Englishmen in India weie daily tom by 
accounts of the massacre, and waists than massacia, of their women and 
children” — Goienment of J»u£ia to Court of Director, July 4, 1857, 
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probability that Western India ■would soon bB in a blaze. 
Then, in the Dakhin, there was the great Muhammadan State 
of Haidaiabal, where the Nizam, guided and auppDited by his 
accomplished minister, Salili Jang, holding fast to the English 
alliance, still doubted whether they could much bngei lBstiain 
thBir troops, if Dehli continued to defy the English Government 
and to baffle all the Bffoits Df its aimies The giBat chiefs of 
Kdjputdna had as yBt given no Bign , but if Western India weie 
to rise, the contagion might spiead to them, and, in snoh cir- 
cumstances, it would have been difficult to calculate the em- 
bairassments of having a hostile countiy mteisecting our 
communications between oui leading ppsitions on thB hast and 
on the West, Nipal piofessed fidelity to her alliance, and was 
willing to lend us an auxiliary body of troops to opeiatB upon 
Oudh; but there wBre thDSB who believed that on the fust 
symptom of disaster, they would be eager to turn against us ; 
and that, in any case, the enlistment of such allies would be a 
confession of weakness, which would infliot a sbvbib moral 
injury on oui Government In whatsoever direction we turned 
our eyes there was not a gleam Df DDmfort to be seBn. 


By the 25th of July, Havelock's little aimy liad crossed the 
Ganges. IthalbeBn a WDikbesBt with difficulties; 
but the practical energy of OolonBl Tyfclei had 
suimounted them, The whole wme now on the Juljra ‘ B 
Oudh side of thB uver. ThB entire force consisted 
of about fifteen hundred men, with ten guns imperfectly 
equipped and inefficiently manned. There was, as befoie, a 
gieat dearth of Cavalry. Excellent as it was m all soldioily 
qualities, this littlB band of volunteer Hoise mustered only 
sixty sabres. It was in tiuth a veiy weak Brigade, such as 
only the gloiious audaoity of the English could have con- 
ceived for a moment to be capable of accomplishing the work 
before it. The hopes of the LakhnnD ganison had been raised by 
somBlhmg like a piomise oi relief in the little epaco of five or 
six days.* But it ■was one that now seomed to 
be beyond the lench of fulfilment. And the Jul y a5 " aB< 
wondBr is not that tlie difficulties of the enterprise should have 


* Sea the following extiact from Mr. Mai tin Qubbina's 1 Mutinies in 
Oudli.' On the 22nd or 23rd of July, the trusty spy Angnd airfoil wllh 
tidings ot Havelock's amval at Kdnlipili « We Inid, it will bo reinembured " 
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forced themselves upon Havelock's mind, in all their real 
magnitude, when hB found himself across the Ganges, hut 
that he should for a moment have maiB light of them. The 
wBsk between thB 21st and 2Bth of July had hi ought with it 
an amount of knowledge of the cn cuiustanoes win eh sur- 
rounded him very fatal to the sanguine views which he had 
encouraged on his fiist airival at Kanhpur. Du the 2Bth he 
was at Mangalwdr — it cannot he said encamped. That he 
might move as lightly and rapidly as possible, hB had advanced 
without the impBdimBiit of tents, “Some," it has been 
narrated by an nfficer of ths force, 11 were fuitunate enough to 
get native huts; some managed to get native vaults, in which 
over-crowding was tliBrule, while the Sikh soldiers ingeniously 
nggBd up thatched huts for themselves.” * There waB need* 
foi the lain fell, day after day, m torrents, after 
uyaa * thB manner of an Indian July, and cholera had 
hioken out in the foice. There was nothing to cheer or to 
animate the leader hut ths one hope of saving thB garrison of 
Lakhnao. “ I havB this morning,” wi ote Havelock to Sir Patrick 
Giant, who had suggested that the enterpnse was a hazardous 
one, “ lecBiVBd a plan uf Lakhnao from Maj or Anderson, engineer 
in that ganison, and much valuable information in two memo- 
randa, which Bscaped the enBmy’s outpost troops, and werB 
paitly wiitten m Greek charactBis "f ThesB communications, 
and much information orally derived fiom spies, convince me Df 
the extieiiiB delicacy and difficulty of any operation to rBliBve 


Bays the Financial Commissioner, “received no single ibta of intelligence 
biuoe the siege began , and now Angad recounted to as the marvellous tale of 
a handful of mBn under EavalDLk having defeated thB Nano in iUibb 
B iigagemeata, and being actually at the moment maalei of Binhpiir The 
news Was astounding We had all along been expecting that the Ndud 
would cross ills river and jam thB besieging force, if hB had not actually donB 
so already. 1 examined Angad btnctly, and oarae to the oonclusipu that the 
joyJUl aiid wondrous news ^as tiue ” — “Many persons had enteitained great 
doubt of the truth of An gad 1 a information II ut their doubts woie happily 
removed hy his rBappearnucB at my post on thB night of the 25th of July, 
and this tuns he bi ought a latter It v as a reply by Colonel Fiaser Tytler 
to the lettei which Angad had earned fiom eob, and confirmed the intelligence 
which Angad had previously given me D d] dd id Ti tier wmte that the GeneroVa 
force was Buffioient to diiBut the Bnemy, that the tiuope wbib thBU uobBing 
the nvai, and that wb might hope to meet in Avb or six days ” 

* Calcutta M svibid, vol xxxu , Article, “ Havelock's Indian Campaign ” 
t These had been brought by Angad, thB spy, of whum mention has been 
made in a former note. 
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Colonel Inglie, now commanding m Lakhnao It shall be 
attempted, howe\u, at eveiy link, and the lesult faithfully 
repoited’ 5 * 

So Ha^ elock marched on — Kauhpur with its ghastly memories 
behind him, befote him, at Laklmao, the gieat 
hoiror of a catastiophe still moie tragic and ovei- 
whelming, aiound him eveiywheie a multitude July29 
of mutinous soldieis and an aimed population, 
hostile to the core , and with him only the fearlessness of the 
Englishman to make headway against these temfic odds. 


* Mur&hman’a Life oi II ivclock. 
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BOOK YL— THE PANJAB AhD DEHLT. 

[Mat — July, 1B57.] 

CHAPTER L 

first conflicts in the pan jab. 

Although to Lord Canning it had appeared that the most for- 
midable dangeis which threatened thB secunty of 
Ma ^ the Anglo-Indian EmpiTB took shape in the lower 
at j5uu£b hB countriBB, because those countriBB wbtb almost 
wholly destitute of the defence of European troops, 
Iib saw far off, at the fuithest extremity of oui British dominions, 
other gTeat penis scarcely less m degiae, but of a widely dif- 
ferent kind, and counteracted by morB favourable conditions. 
In the lower piovinces he feared thB malicB of tha Native 
soldiery. In the Panjab he diBaded, most of all, the enmity Df 
the people. Sipdhi legnnents weie scattered all ovbi the fciikh 
coimtiy, hnt thB province was, indeed, the great European 
ganisDn of Biitish India The stiBngth of English manhood 
may have he Bn slight in 1 elation to the actual defensive re- 
quirements of our fiontiBi-provmcB abutting upon the Afghan 
oountiy, from which, bvbu fiom lemotB periods, succeeding 
dynasties had looked fur the stream of foieign invasion— small, 
too, in comparison with tliB numencal power of thB Native 
lBgimBnts, regular and iiiegular, which were posted in all 
paits Df the Panjab. But even with the mystenous failure of 
Mirath hefoie his eyes, the Govemoi-Greneial was full of con- 
fidence when he counted up the European regiments on the 
fiontier, and felt that they might oveiawe the Sipdhis. Yet 
he could not help lBgaidmg with some disquieting appiB- 
hensiona thB state of the general population of the provinoe. 
Little more than SBVBn years had passed since the Empire of 
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Raujft Singh had been brought under the yoke of the English. 
The State hod been overthrown by the soldLBiy. It was the 
license of its militaiy bands that had unintentionally opened tD 
us tliB gates of thB country of the Five RivBis, and the same 
power, lBvived in reawakened, might now oast us out, and 
restoie fov a while the dynasty of thB Singhs. Men of thB 
most sanguine temp bi ament, inflated well-nigh to bursting 
with national self-love, could haidly believe that thB Suiais of 
the Panjab, who had lost so much by thB conquest of their 
country, had beooinB wholly reconciled to Butish rule and 
Bagerto peipBtuate it. The tiuth embodied in a few pregnant 
words by the greatest mastei of common sbusb that thB woild 
has ever seen — “ Sd many ovei thrown estates, so 
many votes for tumbles” — could not be lgnoiBd 
at Buch a time Then there was that other gieat fount of 
danger — “ disbanded soldiBiy” — which might SBni forth a 
sudden toirent to swell the great stieam of trouble.* 41 Walled 
towns, stoiBi arsenals and armones, gOud]y laces of hor*B, 
chariots of war, elephants, oidnancB, aitillery, and thB like,” 
wrote the sauiB gieat mastei — ‘‘all this is but a sheep in lion’s 
skin, except the breed and disposition of thB people hB stout and 
wailike” The breed and disposition of the Sikhs wbib Btout 
and wailike We could not regard with contempt thB military 
prowess of the nation which hail sent foifch the men who, in the 
great battles of the Satlaj, had taxed to thB utmost the skill 
and valour of Hai dings and Gough, with the best troops of the 
British Empire at thBir back, and had dnven Dur Dragoons like 
sheep hefoie them on thB plain of Uhihiiiiwdla. 

Noi was the only danger which threatened the position of 
the Butish in oui gieat frontier piovince, that which glaied 
upon us fiom the Panjdb itself Beyond the holder weie tur- 
bulent tnbBs, occupying tli 0 Afghan passes, whom it had been 
our policy now to bribe, now to awB, into submission. An 
liruption of these predatory hordes into the plain of Peshdwai 
would have caused wide-spiead confusion, in the midst of 
which bodies of Afghan Ilorse, M, perhaps, by onB of the 


* Thu numbers, however, must not be exigent ted. The remains of the 
Paajdbi Army, altpr the SBomid Sikh war, jn ububly did not exceed 28,01)0 
men. Of these about 10,003 wetB Sikhs, 7,000 Panjdbi Muhammadana, 
4,000 lull ItajpiXlfl, 4,001) Hindus time, and 1,000 Ourkahs. About 4,000 Df 
tlluee old aoliiurs wbiq enln-ted mto the Punjdb Irregular Foiua, and an 
equal number into the Military Polioa. 
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chiefs of the Barukzai family of E&bul, might have streamed 
down upon dux position, and burying, as they had before donB, 
all jealousies and animosities in the giava Df a common purpose, 
might have allied themselves with the Sikhs, and swept the 
English out of the country. But thinking of this, Lord Canning 
thought also of the recent suhsidiaiy treaty with Dost Mu- 
hammad, of the friendship that had been outwardly established 
between the two nations, and, above all, of the iact that the 
strongest feelings of sBlf-inteiest dictated to the Amir a couiaa 
Df neutrality at sueh a time, and that love of English money 
was stronger than hatred of the English race. Thankfully 
and hopefully, he remembered the wise advicB of Edwaides and 
the admirable diplomacy of LawiBncB,* and he ceased to be 
troubled by the thought of an Afghan invasion, tremendous as 
would have heBn the disaster if it had come upon us at such a 
'ume. 

There weie some other circumstances, tDD, in our favour. 
The population of the Panjab was a mixed population. There 
weie national and leligiuus diversities, which forbade the 
union and concentration which gavefoice Bven to the feeble. 
In other parts of our Empire therB werB diversities of faith, 
bnt long contact had rubbed off the angularities which kept 
them apart, anil in the Hindui^ed Muhammadan, 01 thB Muharn- 
maduniSBd Hindu, might be seen something almost amounting 
to fusion. But theie was a gulf between thB Sikhs and the 
Muhammadans of the Pan jab — between both and the people of 
Hindustan The Sikhs iBamt with no feeling of joy or Sym- 
pathy that the Emg of Dehli had been proclaimed in his old 
capital, and that Muhammadanism was likely again to he 
dominant in Upper India. They called to mind exciting 
national prophecies, whioh sail that the Sikhs would some day 
stieam down to the sack of Dehli ; and the old greed of plun- 
der was levived strenuously within thBm. It might be better 
for them, at first, to cast in then lot with the Faiinghis, 
whosB hour would come sooner oi later,' it was too soon to 
strike then. There was bouib comfort m thiB thought ' ThBre 
was oomfort, too, in the lememhrance that the PanjAb had 
been disarmed; that thB warlike population of thB oomjuered 
country no longer went about with swDids at their sides, or 
had fii elocks stored in their houses In all such cases it ib 


Ante, voJ. ]., p Sis, et «eq 
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probable that the disarmament is but partial, for whilst the 
seal ohings of authority aie active, many implements of war are 
buried in the giDund, or hidden in stacks or thatches, leady to 
bB exhumed or extracted from their hiding-places, if necessity 
for then use should ariSB. Still the dangei from that source— 
of many aims in the hands of men knowing howto use them — 
though not, perhaps, wholly removed, had been greatly di- 
minished; and in numeious instances the sword had been 
turned into tliB ploughshare Dr the reaping-hook, and soldiers 
had settled down into the peaceful ways Df agiicultural life. 
That they felt the benefits of a stiong and a jUBt Government 
after tliB yeais of unrest which had followed thB death Df 
Ranjib Smgh i*. not to he doubted, and theii martial instincts 
might have been dymg Dut under the subduing influences of a 
reign of oidei. 

These ciicumstanues wbib to be counted up in our favour; 
and thcrB was Dne morB to be added to the account As the 
Countiy below the Satlaj had been well-nigh swept of its 
militaiy strength to garnsDn the Panjab, sd also might it he 
sail that the lowei provinces had been diainBd of the best 
energies of the pnlirical and civil branches of the service to 
govern and to administer it. Loid Canning, evei hopBful and 
sanguine; and, manly himself, appreciating the power of indi 
vidual manhood m Dtheis, looked confidently towards the 
countiy in which John Lawrence and his lieutenants stood 
vigilant and lendy for action. ResolutB that the Panjdb should 
in all senses bB a success, Lord Dalhousie had looked around 
him foi men of good performance and of good promise, and the 
flower of the two services was planted theie when h.B handed 
over the Gl-ovBrnmBnt of India tD his successor. Theie Robert 
MontgomBiy and Donald Macled, aftBrwaids ChiBf Rultus of 
thB Province, filled thB places nBxt in rank to the Chief 
Commission di ship There Thornton anil Roberts, Baines and 
Ricketts, of tho one service — EdwardBS and Nicholson, Beoher 
and Lake, Taylor and James, of the other, and many other 
resolute and sagacious men, were teaching thB people to respeot 
and love tliBin There, too, was that famous Panjilb Irregular 
Force raised by the Lawrenoes, and oommantleil by Novillo 
Chamberlain, with picked ofliceis under him — men such as 
Coke, Wilde, Daly, and otlieis of the same stamp — a foice of 
hoise and foot, trained alike to activity and to endurance 
amidst thB difficulties of a mountain frontier Bight hundred 
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miles in extent, and little likely, it was "believed, to sympathise 
with the Purbiah regiments of Hindustan. If anywheie 
throughout onr Indian dominions confidence could he placed 
in the men whose lot it would he to giapple with thB dangers 
rising up before them, it was in thB “pet province” of LdiiI 
DrtlhDUSiB. Nd man knew better than Loid Canning how all 
might 1jb lost by individual feebleness, or all might 1>b won by 
individual strength All had been lost at Miiath and Dehli, 
but hB had abundant faith m Lawrence and in those who 
worked under him in thB Panjab , and as days passed, and hB 
learnt, somewhat Blowly by reason of postal and telBgiaphio 
interruptions, the events which weie developing themsBlvBS in 
that province, hB felt more and morB assuredly that his con- 
fidence was not misplaoed. Of these Bvents I now proceed to 
Bpeak. 

The summer heats had diiven Sir John Lawrence from 
L&hur. The ceaseless labour of yeais had weak- 

iu^aipindf 6ne d a robust frame and impaiiBd a natuially 
stiDng constitution. A visit to England hail 
been leoommended to him, but with that great Idvb of his 
work, which was shared by all who worked under him in thB 
Panj&b, hB was reluctant to leave the DDuntiy sd long as he 
could do his duty with manifest advantage to the StatB. Hut 
he had recognised the necessity of consenting tD a compromise, 
and gomg Dut half-way to meet the urgency of the case.* 
Theie weie cool and pleasant places within th.B lange dI the 
gieat piovince which he admmistBiBd — places in which he 
might do his wDik, during the extreme heats of the summer 
weathei, without the waste of strength, which could not he 
arrested at Lahor. Sd he had been wont, in the month of May, 
to lepair to the refieshing slopes of thB Main Hills; and 
thithBr he was this year hound, when the fiist tidings of the 
disastrous events at Miiath and Dehli werB biDUght by tBle- 
giaph to the Panjab. Then he stood fast at Rawalpindi, a spot 
fiom which he could Dhseive wbU all that was passing in the 
Panj&b, and looking down, as it were, from an eminence on the 


* On the IS Hi of May, Su John Lawienca, in a latter tD Colonel Ed war flee, 
wrote “I ha\a been voiy nuvrell and unublB b wnte The night before 
last I put some uoumte on my templs. It is a dEndly poison In the night 
it worked mb my eye, and I wns nearly blinded M 
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varied scene below, could issue mandates to his lieutenants all 
over the country, aud make his presiding genius fait beyond 
thB limits of the province he governed. 

Next in anthonty to the Chief Commissioner was the Judicial 
Commissioner. Mr. Robert Montgomery was a Mayll _ 12 
Bengal civilian of thiity yeais’ standing in the Montgomery at 
service, A member of a good Irish Protestant Lllt[ir 
family, he had been taught and disciplined in eaily youth at 
that school which had imparted the ludiments of education to 
the Lawrences. ThBre, du the bants of the Foyle, these young 
contemporaries had become familial with the stnnng watch- 
words of Derry. “Nd surrender i M Time, if they did not 
acquire much classic lore, they laid broad and deep thB foun- 
dations of a manly character. Hardy, robust, pnd well-dis- 
ciplined, they went forth into the world by dilfei ant paths , but 
time brought the Deiry hoys again together to sit beside each 
other on the same Benuh, and to barn the same giBat leBsons, 
When thB LdhorBoaid of Administiation was dissolved, Henry 
and John LawiencB and Robert Montgomery were its memheis. 
Dn the institution of thB ubw administrative system, undBi the 
Chief Commissi on bi ship of John Lawrence, Mr Montgomery 
became Judicial Commissioner.* Theie wbtb some chaiacter- 
lstio differences between him and his ohiBf, but they lay 
mainly on the surface. An unmistakable benevolence of 
aspeot, and a rare gentleness of manner, might have led some 
to suppose that he was one madB to shinB only in quiBt times 
and in happy ciicumsfcances. But thB genial smile and the 
kindly vuicb, which won all hearts, denoted not the absence of 
that resolute will and that stem couiage which spoke out so 
plainly in thB look and beanng Df the Chief Commissioner. It 
only needed a great occasion to show that he could he haul 
as a rook and ciubI as steel to resist the oppressions of the 
pioud, and to smite the peisecutois of our iaoe. And thosB 
who know him best said of him that it was a foitunate cir- 


* During tliB existence of the Liihor Bnaid of Administration, Monfc- 
l?omery, who was a omli-m of the Thomtisouian school, who had graduated 
in tli q North-Westem Provinces, oonomred in the opinions and supported 
tlm views of John more frequently than those of Henry Lawrence; but at a 
later period, his measures both in Oudh and the Punjab indicated his mature 
loceptance of tho principles and policy Df the latter In no one have the 
Native aristocracy found a raoio generous advocate than in Sir Robert 
Montgomery. 
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cumstancB that they had then at Libor, as chief director of 
affairs, one who was a man of impulse, with whom to think was 
to act, and whosB veiy detects, including a want of caution and 
circumspection, were of a kind to ha essentially seiviceahle in 
such a coujimctuiB. 

The hour of tliB great oiisis found Mr. Montgomery at the 
civil station of Anaikali, situated at the distance 
state of tha of a mile from th.B Panjabi capital In the city of 
fii-Mir Labor itsBif theie was a mixed population, num- 
bering neniy a bundled thousand, the most 
numerous classes being Sikhs and Muhammadans, many of 
them bom soldiers Tha Foit, which was within the walls 
of the oity, was gainsoned by a company of an European 
i Bgiment, some details Df European artillBiy, and half axegimBnt 
of Sipahis These datachments for garrison duty werB lelieved 
at fixed intervals, and returned to the cantonment of Mian-Mii, 
six miles fiDm L4h Dr, where the great hulk of our military 
foice was posted. At that station were three regiments of 
Native Infantiy and a regiment of Native Cavalry, watched by 
the 81st Foot and two tioops of European Horse AitillBiy. 
Two of the Sipfthi regiments were among the most distinguished 
in th.B service The lGth GrenadiBrs was one of the “beautiful 
legimBnts” which had fought under Nott against thB Afghans 
of Kandahar, and the 26th had done sd well under Pollock, 
that Lord Ellenborough had made it a Light Infantiy corps. 
The other Native ragimBnts were the 49th Infantiy and thB 
8th Cavalry. Roughly computed, it may Idb said that the 
Native troops outnumbered the Europeans as four to one. 

On Monday, the 11th of May, it was known at Lahoi that the 
Ma Mirath leg! men ts had revolted. On the morning of 

117 ' the 12th came the still more Bxciting intelligence 

May12 that Dehli was m the hands Df thB rebels. The 

tremendous significance of these tidings was not likely to be 
underrated by a man of Montgomeiy’s intelligence and ex- 
perience. But it did not bewilder him foi a moment. He saw 
cleaily that the safety of India dop Bnde d at such a time on the 
salvation of the Panjab. The Panjab m the hands Df the 
Bnemy, and all Upper India must ha lust. It was certain that 
the giBat aisenal of Dahli had gone from us, it was impossible 
to exaggerate the helplessness of thB English if the magazines 
of the Panjab and thB adjacent taintDiies were also Lo bo 
wrested from them. Any success on the part of the Regular 
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Sip&hi regiments might stimulate all the Iiregular battalions 
in the Panjab to ibvdU, and this might Iib followed by a 
using of the people. But it was not Bqnally clear how this 
gigantic evil was to be anested. Undeistanding well the 
Native chaiacter, Montgomery lrnew that the Sip&hi was not 
less likely to be duven into hostility by his fBars than by his 
resentments, It might, thBiefois, be tliB safer couise tD keep 
things quiet, and to bBtiay no symptom of suspicion. But, on 
the other hand, it was impossible to oVBiiate the advantage of 
striking the fiist blow. The paity that is first to be the party 
of action has a double chance of success. 

But the geneial knowledge that thei e was a spirit of mutiny 
in the Bengal Aimy might not havB induced the authonties at 
L&hoi to take the nutritive, and might not have justified them 
in doing it, if therB had bean no particular knowledge of local 
disaffection among the Panjdbi tioops. This knowledge, 
however, had beBn obtained. On a suggestion fiom Mr. Mont- 
gomery, Captain Richaid Lawrence, Chief of the Police and Thagi 
Departments in the Panjdb, had commissioned the head-wntei 
of the Thagi office, a Brahman of Dudh, toasceitain the feelings 
and intentions of the Lahci troops A fittBi agent could not 
havBhtBn employed, fur his were both the country and tho caste 
of tliB most influential of the Pflrbiah Sipnhis, Hb did his work 
loyally and well. Scrupulous as ha was, on the scoie of oaste, 
as any Brahman in the service, he had no sympathy with tliB 
treachaions machinations of men who were Bating thB salt of 
thB Butish G-oveinment, and weie under the kindly care of its 
officers, and he brought hack to Richard Lawrence, after biief 
but satisfying inquiry, tidings that the regiments at Midn-Mir 
werB ripe for revolt. “ Sdhib,” Baid the faithful Brahman, “they 
ai-B full of /aw'd*— they are up to this in it and he laid his hand 
upon his thi oat. It was plain that they WBre only waiting for 
information from the countries below to break into op on mutiny. 

In this conjuncture Montgomeiy took counsel with his 
colleagues — the ohief civilians and staff-uffioBis at 
Anarlioli, who assembled in the house of Mac- Bt 

pherson, the Military Secretary. They were Mr. 

Donald Macleod, Mr. Egerton, Colonel Ommaney, Mr. Roberts, 
Captain sMaophers on, Riohard Lawr Bn ob, and Waterloo Hutchin- 
son. TherB was an animated discussion. Macpherson had already 
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talked the matter over •with Robert Montgomery, and they had 
agrBBd that it would be expedient to depiiVB thB Sipahis of 
their ammunition.* It was now suggested by the foiniBr that 
this should bB done — that thB ammunition should be lodged in 
store, and that the regiments should be told that, as they had 
obviously much anxiety with 1 aspect to the greased cartridges, 
it was the DTder of the Grovarnm ant that all ground of alarm 
should 1db lemoved foi the prasBnt by leaving them without 
any ammunition at all. On this Richard Lawrence Bald, “ I 
would disaim them altogethBi to which Maopheison replied 
that it was scarcely piobahle that thB military anthonties 
would consent to suoli a measure. After bokib further discussion 
Montgomery determined that he and Macpheison should drive 
over to the militaiy station and propose to the Brigadier, at 
any rate, to dBpnvB the Native legiments of their ammunition, 
In oidinaiy course of affairs, the Chief Commissioner would 
have been consulted. But theie was an interruption of the 
telegraphic communication between Labor and Rawalpindi , so 
the responsibility of deciding upon immediate action rested 
with Montgomery, and he cheerfully undertook it. 

The station of Mi&n-Mir was then in military charge uF 
Brigadier Stuart Corbett, an offioei of the Indian 
ngii di or et ] la ^ aervB ^ the Company for nearly 

foity years, but had lost but little of the bodily and none of 
the mental vigour of his piime , and it was a happy circum- 
stance that he had none of that incapacity to giasp strange 
incidents and new situations — none of that timid shunting from 
lesponsihility — which is bd often evinced by feeble minds, 
tiammclled by the associations of long yeais of convention and 
loutine. A happy circumstance, indeed, that to Bnoh a man 
Montgomery now communicated the alaimmg tidmgs which 
had been received fiom Mirath and Dehli. CoibBtt saw at once 
that thme was a pressing necessity foi piompt and vigorous 
action, and though, at first, knowing wbU thB fBBlings of the 
officers undei his command, he could not Qmhrace the hold 
project of disarming the troops, h.B did UDt hesitate to adopt 
the pioposal to render the Native regiments comparatively 
harmless by thB seizure of their ammunition But, as the 
day advanced, he began to doubt whether the preoauticnaiy 
measures on which they had resolved m the morning would 

* ThB original suggestion came from Richard Lawrence G- B M 
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suffice fur such an eniBigency. So he wrote to Macpherson in 
brief decided language, inorB emphatic than official, saying that 
he would “ gD tha w£li1b hog "and disarm the troops altogether 
And Montgomery readily consented to the proposal * 

It was a bold measure and to be accomplished only by secrecy 


and suddenness But nBithBr Montgomery nor ^ atatlon bal ] 
Coibstt doubted foi a moment that a Bingla whita ^ ig 
regiment, with a good complement of Euiopean 
Artillery, resolutely commanded and skilfully handled, could 
oveiawe the Native BngadB, and foice them to lay down their 
arms. A general parade was, thBiefcrB, oidBied for the following 
morning. There was nothing in it tD invitB suspicion. Eveiy- 
thin g went on as usual in Cantonments. A ball was that evening 
to be given by the officers of the station to Colonel Kenny and 
the offiueis of the 81st Foot. All suggestions as tD its postpmae- 


* It lias bean stated, and npan authority commonly tiustwoithy — tlint ot 
Mi. CftVB-BiownB, in his veiy valuabla waik, “Tile Paujdb and Dtihli m 
1857”— that it was tha Dousideiation of a more piesaing looul danger that 
caused the extreme meaBiiiB of disarming the tioops to be agieod upon. It 
ib said that intelligence had heBn received tD the effect that the Sipalu rogi- 
mentg had conspuBd tu seize thB fort of LIIidj It -was gaiusonod as ohove 
rahited, by some European Infantiy and Ai till oiy, anil awing of a Natl VO 
rogimant Dunngtliefusthalf of the month oi Mny,the2[)th weie on garrison 
duty, but on the 15th ot the mouth they were to bo leliuvod by tko49th 
And it was ngiead that the wing marching Dut and thB wing matching in— 
moro than n tlmusand men in all — should turn upon the Europeans and Blay 
them , and then, at a given signal to be seen from a distance, tlio Bipdliis ttt 
Midn-M£r should rise, massacre their officers, seize tliB guns, fire the Canton- 
ments, and lBleasB all the pnsonere m the goal. Noi was the vising to bo 
confined to Midn-Mfi. It was behoved that at Amutsar, at Fivdzpifr, at 
Philur, and Jalandhar, tbB Sip£hi regiments ware alikti primmed to break 
into rebellion, and that everywhere their flitt measmo would bo the seizure 
of our magazine The authouty for this stoiy was a Sikh police-officer — - 
s,ud to be a man of moiB than ordinary in t all i gen lid, anil of undoubted 
loyalty to the Bntish Government — who hnd commumoatod it to JRiohiud 
Lawienca But after a very searching inquiry into the uvents of that moin- 
lug at Hidn-Mfr, I have been compelled to ihseaul llio whole Biory, so far at 
least os conccius its alleged effect upon the minds of Montgomery and 
Ooibett, and the consepeut disarming of thu trnops Mr. Ill owns says that 
God’s mercy in permitting thD timely discov ery of thw plot “ alone saved 
hundreds from the snaie laid for them." But ihcro arc giave doubts as to 
the existence of the plot, and it was not oven talked of until a/tar the measure 
of dismmmg thB troops had been agreed upon What Richard Lawmen, 
Captain of Police, really ascertained, at Montgomery’s suggestion, was that 
which is stated in the text And it is the buliot both or Montgomery and 
Richard Lawrence, as now before mo under their own hands, thut no now 
uffnimatiou of any kind caused Corbett to adopt the bolder couth e. 
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ment wsre wisely set aside. Nothing was to he done tD excitB 
suspicion. The Sipdhis of Mian-Mir, and thBir brBthien Df all 
classes, were to sbb that the English were feasting and dancing 
in total unconcern, as bvbt conscious of theii stiengthand confident 
in their security. So the looms of thB Artillery Mess-HousB 
weie lighted up at thB appointed time; and hosts and guests 
assembled as though bBnt only on thB enjoyment of thB hour. 
A few thera knew what was coming in the morning, and others 
had a vague impression of an impending danger — an approach- 
ing oiisis — that might turn that gaily decorated hall-iDominto 
a grim batth-field. Some vague rBpoits passed from onB to 
another about tha muster of which thBy had iBad in thB order- 
book; and themore suspicious were wbII pleaded to think that they 
could lay their hands upon thBir swords in a moment. The 
greatBr numbBr neither knBw nor suspected, but grumbled, 
saying that it was an mconsidciatB and unkindly thing at best 
to order a geneial paiade for the morning after a ball. And so 
they dancBd on into the small hours of the morning, and saw 
their wives and daughters home, as though there wore nothing 
to distuib thB smooth surface of ordinary events. The Native 
sentries posted heio and thera in Cantonments saw nothing in 
the movements Df the English to indicate anxiety ur mistrust. 
If the Sipahishad, as was allBgBd, leally planned the destruc- 
tion of the English at Mian-Mir, they must have rejoiced in the 
thought that then victims, utterly regardless of their doom, 
were going blindfold to thB shambles 

But when the hours of morning- darkness WBrB past, and day 
Mayu had dawned upun Mian-Mir, other thoughts than 
Tha dinning tliBflB took possession of the Sip&hi mmd. The 
parade Bngade assemblsd Dn the parade-ground. There 
was nothing peculiar m the appearanoe of that assembly, except 
that Montgomery, Roberts, ana others of thB chief civil officers 
from Anarkali were to he bbbh mounted on the ground + Every 
soldier obeyed the ciders that ware issued to him. The 
regiments weie diawn op in linfs Df contiguous columns. The 
ArtillBiy and 81st (not numbenng more than two hundred and 
fifty men) weiB on the nght, the Native Cavalry on the left, 
and tha Infantiy regiments m the centie, the white mon 
appearing as a meie dot beside tha long line of thB blacks. At 


* They had udfLeu aver from Andrlrab in the morning, It appears that 
they w lji a not at the hall, 
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the head of each legiment was real abud the Government order 
disbanding the mutinous 34th at Barrackpui. These formal 
piDCBedings ovBr, the seiious business of the morning oom- 
menoad. ThB Native legiments wbib oidBied to change front 
to the rear, and at the Bame time thB Blst also changed fiont, 
so as to face the Sip&his, thB Aitillery thBn m the ibsi, loading 
their guns unseen by the Native regiinBnt. When tins 
manoeuvre, which seemed whilst in execution to be only a pait 
of thB Brigade Bxeioise of ths morning, had bean accomplished, 
a staff officer, Lieutenant Mocatta, Adjutant of the 2(5 th regiment, 
who could speak thB Native languages fluently and conectly, 
was ordered forward by the Bugadier to iBad his addieBs to the 
the Sip&his He did it well, in a clear loud voico, explaining 
to tliBin that now, a mutinous spirit having evinced itself in 
other regiments, and brought many gDDd soldieis to ceitaiu 
destruction, it was better that the distinguished regiments at 
Mian-Mir, which had done rd much good SBrvicB to the State, 
should place themselves beyond the reach of temptation by 
suiiBndBnng all means of offence, bo they weie oid,eied tD — 
“ PiIb arms J1 

Whilst this addiees was being delivered to the Sipahis, thD 
filst fell back by subdivisions between thB guns, and whon tho 
woid was given tD pile arms, the Native legiments found 
themselves face to faca with a long linB of Aitillery, and a row 
of lighted poitflres in the hands of the English gunners. At 
the same time the voice of ColonBl Bonny rung out oleaily 
with the command, “ 81st, load I ” and than therB was the rattle 
of thB lamiDds, which told that thBie was dBath in BVBiy pisoB, 
Eorammutethe GrenaiiBis had hesitatBd to obey the Didor; 
hut thus confronted, they saw that to resist would bo to couit 
instant destruction, so they sullenly resigned themselves to 
thBir fate, and piled their muskets to the woid of command, 
whilst the Oavahy unclasped their bolts and laid their sabros 
on the giound. The Blst then camB forward and roinovod thq 
aims, for which a laige number of carts were waiting near tho 
parade-grounds, and the Sipahis went baffled and harmless to 
thair Lines.* It was a gieat design exeDUisd 
with consummate skill, and if by a first blow a Mfly 13, 
battle was ever won, the battle of the Paujab was fought and 
won that morning by Montgomery, Oorbett, and Benny. 


* ThB aims weic taken under a guard of tho Slat to thB Ldhur Foil; 
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But this bloudless victory at Mian-Mfr was not thB whole ot 
that morning’s woik. Whilst the paiade was 
SeizuTonf being held, thiee companies of the 81st were 

£5™* marching to Lahoi to SBOiue the Fort Awing 

of the 26th Sipahis was on ganiBon duty theie. 
It was yet wanting two days ut thB completion, of then torn of 
duty, and unless they wondeied why none of their officers 
weia dancing at Mfan-Mfr, there was nothing to create sus- 
picion that theie was anything unwonted m thB an. But 
when suddenly, a little while after sunii&B, news came that thB 
Europeans weie maichmg on the Fort, they saw at Dime that 
whatever plots were to have been acted out on the 15th, they 
had been discovered, and that the game was altogethBi lost. 
Colonel Smith, with his thieB companies, maiched into the 
FDit. ThB Sipnhis weie DrdBied to lay down their arms 
KBSistance was hopeless, and they obeyed tD a man The 
companias of the 81st werB then told off to thsir vaiiDus duties, 
and the Sipahis weie marched to Mian-Mh, ciestfallen and 
dispmted, there to learn the histoiy of the eventful paiade of 
the morning They found the place bristling with thB bayonets 
only of thB white niBn Euiupean picquets and sentnes WBre 
posted everywheie. Airaugements weie hemg made to secuia 
the safety of the women and children in the English banacks, 
and messengers weie speeding to diffeient parts of the country 
to wain oui countrymen of thB danger with which they wbtb 
threatened. 

To secure the safety of onB point, although that onB point 
weie the giBat capital of the Panjab, had not 
Moyia been, on that 12th of May, the sole objBDt Df 
a °I 1 Smtau:. and Montgomeiy’s exertions. With a stiongEuiopean 
Bugade, Hoise, Fout, and Aitilleis, the authori- 
ties at Mfiath had lefueed to divide thBir foicB, and had looked 
only to the safety of the station. But at Ldhoi, with only onB 
regiment of English Infautry and a few English gunners, in 
the face of a skid laiger body of Native tioops, Montgomery 
took a compiBhBnsive view of all suiiounding dangers, and 
turned the scanty means at his disposal to larger account than 
most men would have deemed possible. But it was his good 
fortune tD find in the military ehief a kindred spirit, and tD 
meet with ready lesponsB to all his suggestions. If at that 
time thp^had been, on the pait of thB mihtaiy any ominous 
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shakings of heads and fa able wringings of hands, all would 
have been lost. But to Coibett and EBnny nothing seemed 
impossible. "With tha penlous woik bBfoiB them of disarming 
the Mian-Mlr tioops, they had sent off thiBB oompames of their 
one white regiment to Labor; but thB ciisib waB one which 
demanded even further sacrifice Df immediate stiangth. It was 
certain that therB was much to be donB with Bmall means; bnt 
it is m Biich daiing and such doing that gieatness consists. 
Another company of thB 81st was despatched in NativB cai- 
nagBS, hastily collectBd, to affoii siiDcour to another place 
whioh seemed to be gilt with danger 
The foitress of Gruvindgaih, which lies some thirty miles 
ft Din Ldhoi, ib the military stiunghold of the gieat city of 
AmutBar, the spmtual capital of the Panjab — a city invested 
in thB mmds of the Sikh people with the holiest associations. 
In no place throughout the PanjAb was thB influence of the 
pnesthoDd so powerful , in no placB had thB spnit 
Df nationality so laigBly survived thB subjugation ay 11 
of the people. There thB Sikh inhabitants weiB more likely to 
USB than in any pait of the countiy, and to that CBntie, mole 
than to any Dthei point, weie the Sikhs likely to turn their 
eyes foi a given signal of geneial msui lection. Prom the fixet 
moment, Montgomeiy had XBLOgnised thB paiamonnt impel t- 
ance of seeming th a Port and DVBiawmg the city. On the 
morning of the 12th, with the Dahli telegrams hefoie him, he 
bad written tD Mr. Cooper, DBputy Commissioner, advising 
him of what had happened hsluw, tdling hnn that at LAhor 
they might have to fight for their lives, and uiging upon him 
the immediate necessity of “caiing for Qovindgarh." “I 
would advise,” ha Baid, “ eveiy piBcuution being adopted befoi b- 
hand, so as to be leadym case of a low. You shall have the 
best uifoimation of all that is going on, and tho moie quietly 
we move tlie bettBr. I)o not aha in the Kipahis by any mevious 
acts, bnt keep thB etiictest watch on them , and the toolings of 
the city should be aflDBitained by Bveiy bdulob at your com- 
mand. OpBn communication with Jiilandhai, and find out 
what is going on therB. My advice is to be fully alive and 
awako, and prepared lor the woist, without creating any alarm 
by any open act. If thB troops should rise, you have thB Poit 
to go to, and can defend yourselves ” And thesB stirring words 
WBro addiBssed to a lieutenant woithy of his chief. Mr. OoopBr 
was not a man to be appalbd by any danger; and under lum 
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again there was anothei civil officei, Mr Macnaghten, Assistant 
Commissioner, equally upe for any hazaidous enterpuse that 
might fall in thB way of his duty. 

EddI and collected, and ferlilB in resoui ces and expedients, 
theSB two now bethought themselves of turning to the best 
account every possible cnciunstance that was in their favour. 
The lBpoit at Amntsar was that the lisdimed Slpihis fiom 
Mian-Mii were coming in a body to help the legiments at the 
former place to seize upon Govindgaih. The foitiBSS was 
gamsoned mamly by Sip6hi troops ThB only Europeans weie 
the gunnBrs of a weak company of Aitilleiy There waB, how- 
evei, in the Cantonment a Loisb battery, nnder Captain Waidy, 
manned by whits suldieis, and this was now lBinovBd into the 
Fort. Cooper, with a paity of Itiegular horsemen and some 
faithful Sikhs, took post opposite the Foit gates, whilst Mac- 
naghten went out Dn the Lahor load to laise a boiy of villageis 
to intercept the advance of the iebel Sipilns. The agncultuial 
communities were known to be Dn our side. T hey were in a 
state of unexampled piospenty. Thaie had been one of the 
richest harvests known for years Many of the peasantry wei e 
haidy Jat cultivators, with no sympathetic leanings towaids 
the bip&tus fiom Hindustan. They piomptly lesponded to the 
call, and arming themselves with whatsuevei weapons they 
could sBizB— perhaps only thB implements of then calling — 
went faith to foim a living baiuei against the wave Df msni- 
lection which, it was believed, was poiuing in fiom L£hor. 
But safety, not dangei, was on the road. About midnight, 
a noise as of a coming multitude was heaid. Macnaghten 
musteiBi his villageis, and fDiined aciosa the highway a stuidy 
lampait of caTts, behind win oh they awaited the appioaoh of 
the BUBrny. But they found themselves face to faoB with a 
moBt welcome arrival Df fnends It was the company Df the 
81st, under Chichester, that had been sent to thB lelief Df 
Govindgaih. Hefore daylight the lelief had been accomplished, 
and the foi tress was sate. 

So, for the time, by thB exeitions of Montgomery and Corbett, 
and those who worked under them, the two gloat 
Fimzp'ir C1 t 10a 0 f Jj&hor and Ami ltsar w ei b placed bey und 
the reach of immediate dangBr. By prompt and unexpected 
movements on the part of Butish authonty, the revolt of the 
Sipahis had been paralysed in thB veiy houi of its biith, and 
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on tli b spots most favomahle to its vigorous development. But 
there weie other places, at no gieat distance, which, although 
of far less political impoitancB, suggested giave doubts and 
anxieties to om chiBfs, and Montgomeiy, tliBieforB, on the 
samB day sent expiessBS to all the principal civil office] s in thB 
Panjab, beaung copies oF a confidential circular letter, in which 
they wbtb informed of what had taken place, and warned to he 
in leadiness to act promptly and vigorously in thB event ot ail 
emergency, hut to maintain outwaid calmness and quietude in 
thB face of danger — to bB fully alive tD the magnitude of thB 
ciisis, but tD betray no symptom of alarm or Bxcitemeut 
Instructions weie issued for the safe custody of the TiBasuiiBS, 
for the strengthening of the Sikh PoIicb, and for the detention 
of all Sipdhi lettBis, and it ended with thB assuiing words. 
“ I havB full TBhance on your ZBal and discretion.” 

There were two places, especially, which it was most im- 
pel tant to secure, Dn account of the military lesouices they 
CDntamed. At Firuzpur and Philur wbib large quantities of 
munitions of war, with but few European tioops tD defend the 
magazines against thB too probable assaults of the Sipahis. At 
the foimBr place were an aisenal and a magazine 
of considerable dimensions — thB laigBSt in thit Mnyia 
pait of India Two lagimants uf Native Infantiy Tb t h e 4 Q?lh ni 
and a legiment of Native Cavalry wbtb posted 
there, and thB tBinpei at least of Dne of the lBgiments was more 
than suspected. Appearances, however, weie less formidable 
than at Midn-Mii, for the Euiopean strength was gi eater in 
pioportion to thB Sipdhi foice, The Gist Queen’s was cantoned 
at Fnuzptir, and there also were two companies of European 
Aitillery. The station was commanded by Bngadior InnBB, an 
old Sipdhi officer of good repute, but he laboured at that time 
under the disadvantage of being a stranger. He had anived 
to take command of the brigade only on the morning of the 
11th. On the following night news came from Ldhor that the 
Sipdhis in Mhath and Dehli hail risen, and the Bugadiei was 
infoimei that the Native troops at Lahor were to bB disarmed 
on the following day. On the 13th the Brigadier, anxious tD 
discern for himself the bearing of his niBn, hald a morning 
parade. Then demeanoui was not encouraging. If there were 
nothing openly defiant in their manner, theie was an absence 
of that easy, oareless, unoccupiBd look which characterises the 
Sipdhi in quiet times. It was plain that something was coming 
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The parade dismissed, Biigadier limes called a Council of 
War. The membeis suminDned were the principal political 
officers, the Commandants of the seveial TegimBntB, and the 
Commissaiy of Oidnanca. Theie was no attempt to obscure 
the fact that the temper of thB Sipahis was most suspicious, 
and that the safety of the station depended Dn piompt and 
vigorous action. Instantly to disarm the Native regiments m 
a hody was not held Ld be a measure that could be attempted 
without danger, why is not very clear. So it was deteimmed 
Id divide them — a poor kalf-mBasuie, which could scarcely hB 
crowned with success — and tD disarm them BBparatBly on the 
mDriow. But thB morrow of vigDious action never comes. 
ThB man for a ciisis is he who knows no moirow, hut is 
resolute to strike to-day. The regiments weie paraded sepa- 
rately, and maiched off to different camping-grounds at a 
distance from their Lines. ThB 57th quiBtly obeyed orders, 
and bivouacked Dn their allotted spacB for the nmht ThB 45th, 
who were marched through thB gieat Bazaai, lost therB the 
little loyalty that was left in them , foi among thB buyers and 
the bbLLbtb were scatteieis Df sedition, and spaiks Abw about 
eveiywhere to bring on a gieat explosion. It happened, too, 
that as they want thB Sipahis caught sight of the European 
BoldiBry, and, believing that a hostile movement was intended, 
laised a cry that there was treachery abioad, and numbers of 
them fell out, loaded their muskets, and made a rush for the 
magazine. ThB lest maiuhad on to their campmg-giouni 

The DuteT defences of the magazine wbtb m a statB to favour 
thB ingress of the mutmeeis. ThB ditch was filled up, and the 
walls weie in ruins; so the Sip&his of the 45th were soon 
within the so-called mti BnchmBnts. But thB magazine itself 
was less assailable, for it was piotBcted by a high wall, and thB 
only entrance was defended by a guard of Redmond’s Europeans. 
The Sipahis within did thBii best to assist then comrades with 
scaling-laddeis,* but the English soldieiy wbtb moie than 
a match for thB mutmeeis witlnn and without. 

Way is- 14 . f DrmBl WB1B an ^ diBaimed, the latter 

WBrB driven back, but not bBforB Redmond himself had been 
wounded. The magazine was thus saved, and thiBB moiB com- 


* Brigadier Inn ea says that tbs Sipilna of thB 45th “mads a rush at tha 
lntreiiDhmBiitB wiLh Bcdirg-ladiieid, which mint liavB been previously pre- 
pared ’ 
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panies of the 61st having Idbbh thiDwn into it, its secunty was 
established. But tD save thB magazine was in effect tu saerifiee 
the OantcnmBut With bd small a body cf European troops, it 
was impossible to defend one pait without exposing anothBi. 
TliBveiy division of the Sipahis, which had been thought an 
element Df strength, was in l esult only a sourt e of difficulty 
and danger. The remaining companies Df the Gist, menaced 
on both sides, could do little oi nothing to save tlm Canton- 
ment For the gieat Bazaar pouied foith its multitudes tD 
plundei and destioy. The bungalows of thB EmopBan officers, 
the mess-houses, the churches, Piotestant and Catholic, weie 
sacked and filed The night was a night Df tenoi , but thB 
families of the English officBis were safe in thB baiiacks of 
thB 61st, and the fuiy of the assailants did not fall on oui 
defenceless people 

Meanwhile the 57th hadiemamad inactive on their camping- 
ground, and when morning dawned it was lound that theie had 
been but few deseiteis. The Bngaiier, therefoie, declared that 
hB would rBgaii them as loyal soldiers, if they would lay down 
their aims in theEuiDpeau Lines The Light Company maiehcd 
in with ripp,uent willingness, but as the others wbib following, 
they saw a movement d! the Gist, directed against some men of 
thB 45th, who had been tampoimg with thBir more loyal com- 
rades, and bcliBVing that the Light Company bad boon tiapped, 
they broke in dismay and flod acioss the plain. After some 
tune the offoits of thBir officeis to dispel the icar which had 
seized tliBin were successful, and they weie brought baok again 
tu their camping-ground Little by little, as the day advanced, 
confidence was restoiad, and befoie nightfall they had been 
marched to tlio European bariacks, and had BiuiendeiBd then* 
arms and the colours of their lBgiment. But thB Sipahis of thB 
45th weie still learning about the station, defiant and upe for 
mischief, and in the morning thciB was a leport that the 
mutmcois intended to seize the leguuental magazines. To 
remove the ammunition into the geiiBial magazine was im- 
possible , so the Brigadier determined to dostroy it. Twd loud 
explosions wqib presently heard, and it was known that the 
magazines of the 45th and 57th had beBn blown into the 
air. 

There was now nothing left for the 45th but flight. Their 
oomrados weiB disarmed. Their ammunition was destroy oil. 
The Euiopeaus were now oompaiatively free to act, and the 
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tiODpexs of the I Oth. Cavaliy had not yet diawn a sabre against 
their officeis. The chances, thei ef&re, were all against the 
Sipahis, so they took their colours, and tinned their faces 
towards Dehli. And then, for the fiist time, a spasm Df energy 
seized upon the BngadiBi'. Soihb companies of thB B 1st, with 
two guns of thB hois e-battery, went in puisuit, and then two 
squadrons of the 10th Cavaliy took up the work Df the tired 
footmBn, and with Majoi Maisden, the Deputy Commissioner — 
a dashing officer and a bold uder — drove them some twelve 
miles fiom Firtizpur, and scatteied them over thB countiy, till 
they threw away their aims and coIduib, and hid themselvBB in 
villages oi crouched in thB jungle. Some were taken prisoners 
by thcii puisuBrs, bouib were given up hy the villageis, hut it 
is believed that some also succeeded in joining the Sipahi forCB 
within the walls of Dahli. 

The gieat magazmB of Firuzpdi had been saved ; hut thBre 
was no lustiB in the achievement. The Bntish had nothing on 
which to congratulate themselves but the bare fact. The fact 
was one of laigB pi Dpoi turns, foi thB loss of such supplies of 
ordnancB stores and their gam to the enemy would have 
weakened our means of offence, and made the WDik of lBcon- 
quest faT slower and moie difficult* But when we think of 
what Corbett bad done with his one weak iegimBnt at Mi&n- 
Mh against a fai larger body of Sipahis, we marvel and are 
moi titled as we dwell upon the lecoid of Bvents at Firuzpur. 
The 61st, supported by thB Aitilleiy, could havB donB what the 
81st had been doing, and might havB saved the Cantonment, 
But Innes, shnnkmg from responsibility, resorted to half- 
nQeasuies, and accomplished only a half-success. We must not, 
however, jmlgB him too severely He did at least as much as 
most Native Infantry officers, accustomed Duly to the routine of 
quiet times, the harness of thB regulations, and the supiemacy 
of the Adjutant-GeneiaTs office, would have done, and indeed 
afterwards did, when suddenly brought facB to face with a 
gieat and trying emeigency Peihaps it is less strange that 
he only half succeeded, than that lie did not fail outright. 


* Mi Cave-Browne says “Thus, although the CflntaninBnt had to soma 
extent been sacrificed, theie was the consolation uf knowing the nmgazine 
wna saved Had it fallen into thB liamlH of the mutiueeiB, with its piles of 
shot and skalla, its pits of gunpawdei, und its well-stored imnomy, DbIjIi hail 
not bten re-woil under fom times four months ” 
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There was yet another place of great militaiy impoitance, 
the seizuie of winch was supposed to form part of 
the fust great group of mBasuiefl designed for the 
suhvBisiDn of British anthonty m the Panjab, and which it 
was, therefore, of the utmost moment to seems. This was the 
Foit of Philui, lying between Jalandhar and Lodnind, on the 
great high road to Selili. It hail been described as the “key 
of the Pan job ; ” but, like other keys of thB same kind, it was 
by no means in safB keeping. A considerable arsenal was 
planted there, "but thei 0 were no European troops to protect it 
When the day’s woik was done, and thB Ordnance Commissariat 
officers had gone to then homes, theiB was not a white face toloB 
seen in the Foit. The Sipahis of the 3rd Infantiy gainsoned 
the place and occupied the adjacent Cantonment. At a distance 
of some twenty-four miles was the military Btation of Jdlandhar, 
wheiB the 8th Queen’s were posted, with two Native Infantry 
regiments, aiegiment of Native Cavalry, and a pi Dportionate 
foice of Aitillery. The Infantiy regiments — the 3lith and the 
61st — wbio known to bB tainted. They had been in recent 
contact with corps which had aheady broken into lebellion 
That thBBe Jalanilhai regiments had, m conceit with the Sri, 
plotted the seizure of the Foit Df Philur, with its guns and 
stores, was believed, if it was not proved to be a fact , and only 
prompt action could aveit the threatened disaster The woik 
to be done was veiy much the same woik as had been so suc- 
cessfully accomplished at Muin-Mir, and with the same means. 
ThB European legimBnt and the Artillery might have disarmed 
the Sipahis and secured the Fort of Philm 

The bngade was iindar thB command of Brigadier Johnstone, 
a Queen’s officer of the regulation pattern. He was absent fiom 
Jalandhar when naws Dame of thB gieat events at 
Mhath and Dehli, and Colonel Hartley, of the " y U ~ 12 ’ 

8th Queen’s, was in temporary command of thB force. On the 
11th, the first vague tidings of disaster were passing along the 
telegraph wues through Jalandhar to Lahor. No action was 
taken on that day; the story might be exaggeiatod; it might, 
thBreforB, be bettei to “wait for fuither information,” Next 
day all doubt was removed, and Colonel Hartley took oouusel 
with the chief civil and military officers at the station. It was 
plain to every one that, as an essential measuie of seourit}, 
Philur must be occupied by Euiopean troops. It was agreed, 
therBfoie, that a detachment of thB 0th should be sent off 
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secretly under cover of the night. Othei measures of piecaution 
weie to hB taken. The guns, duly covered by EuiopBan 
detachments, were to be posted sd as tD swBBp the paradB- 
grounds of thB Native tiDops, and thB gunners weie to be 
always at their posts. Europeans from Dlpheits’ * troop of 
Hoibb Artillaiy ware to act as Cavalry and patiol the station. 
The ladies and children weie placed either m the Royal 
Banacks di in the Artillery schoolroom and library Eveiy 
officer m the Cantonment was constantly alert, day and night, 
in case of the anticipated surprise ; and as it was expected that 
the Native Cavalry troopeis would make a rush upon thB guns, 
heaps of Btones were scatteiBd about so as tD impede thB advance 
of the horsemen, and tD throw them into confusion whilst onr 
grape-shot was acting upon thBin But with these defensive 
meaauiBS our action ceased. If theiB was any thought of 
striking the arms from thB hands of thB Native soldieiy it was 
speedily abandoned. ThB 1 eason given is, that in 
&T the neighbourhood of Jalandhar wbtb several 
smaller stations occupied only by Sipahi trDDpB, and that if the 
regiments therB had been disarmed, then comrades at Hoshidi- 
pui, KAngiah, Nurpur, and Philur would have nsen against 
their defenceless officers at those places, and would have 
streamed down upon Jalandhar, recovered the aims of the 
legiments there, and set the whole country in a blaze 

Meanwhile, at Philur, on thB 12th of May, the Artillery 
Subaltern Gnffith, who, as an Assistant Dommissaiy of OrdnancB, 
was in chaige ot thB magazine, was doing all that resolute 
manhood could do tD piotact ths piecious charge confided to 
him. Intelligence of thB outbieak had been brought by an 
officer of the Telegiaph Depaitment, who caniB laden with help 
in the shape of the necessary apparatus tD place the interior of 
thB Fort m dnect communication with Jalandhar. In the 
course Df a few hours this was done, and a message came right 
into Griffith's private office-room, informing him that succoms 
were on their way. Hopefully, cheerfully, thB Artillery 
Subaltern then, with a little handful of Europeans attached to 
the magazine, addressed himsBlf to the woik of holding thB 
Fort dining the cutical hours of the daikness At sunsBt thB 
gates wbib closed. A gun was brought down to the gateway, 

♦ Henry Dlplieits of the Ben<;al Artillery — cousin of William Olplierta nf 
thB same corps, then bbi ving at Bau&iaa — Ante, p 152, et aeq 
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and all through the night the little paity of Englishmen kept 
guard, relieving each othei with ready portfire, and keeping 
watch from the ramparts to catch the first sound of any com- 
motion m Cantonments which might indicate that the Sipahis 
had risen. But all was quiet in the station, and all was quiet 
withm the Fort. The Sipahis of the 3rd were not yet ready. 
The appointed hour of revolt had not come. So the night 
passed, and the day dawned ; but ere the dawn had come the 
looked-for deliveiance was at hand. A hundred and fifty men 
of the 8th Foot, two Horse Artilleiy guns, and a paity of 
Panjabi Hoise, appealed undei the walls of the Foit, The 
gate was thrown open. The lelieving foice matched in ; and, 
to the dismay of the Sipahis, European sentries were posted 
everywhere in their place, and the aisenal of Philur was saved 
It was tiuly a good night’s work; for the Eort might have 
become the rallymg-place of all the mutinous regiments in that 
part of the country, and it was preseivod, as has been already 
shown, to be of immense importance to us m oui subsequent 
letributory opeiations * 

* See ante , pp 1 11-2, for the story of the equipment of the Bicge tram 
and its march from Plulur, 
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CHAPTER n. 

PESHAWAR AND RAWALPINDI, 

Rut the place to which, of all the military stations in tha 
Panjab, the thoughts of men wBre turned at this 
May^usi. time with the deepest interest, was the fruntiei- 
pDst of Peshawar. There, in May, 1857, was a 
stiong defensive force of all arms — the Native tioops grBatly 
outnumbering the Europeans. Theie weie two l’BgimBnts of 
Queen’s troops, with Artillery, hDise and fuot, the whole, perhaps, 
amounting to little mole than two thousand men, whilst tliB 
Native troops might bB counted up at nBarly four timBs the 
number. In the neighbourhood, at Nausbahrd and Hoti-Mardan, 
were other components of the biigadB, planted in thB Peshawar 
Valley. At the formBi placB weie the 27th Eoot, neaily a 
thousand strong, and at thB latter was the famous Guide Corps, 
under Captain Daly, which, though recruited m the country, 
was believed to be as staunch as if every soldiBr wbio an 
English yeoman. Counting up all the components of the 
bugade in tha valley, it may he said, in round numbeis, that 
thBie wbtb two thousand five hundred Europeans and tpn 
thousand Natives, and that only a tithB of thB lattBr could he 
tiustBd hy then English officers. 

TIibbb weie heavy odds against us, but they did not con- 
stitute the mam sources of danger. If thB Butish 
dangM? tioops weie free to act against the mutinous 
Sipalus, there could be little doubt that, well 
handled, they could dispose of all comers But beyond the 
frontiBi, as I have already briefly said,* weiB other gieat and 
imminent peiils If thB Afghan tubes occupymg the passes 
beyond Pesh&wai — the Afridis, the Yusufzais, thB Mahmands, 


* Ante , p 317, with reference to Lord Uanmng’a prBviBionB, 
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and otiiBr wild dans, whom we had "bean endeavouring to 
reclaim from th.Bn lawless habits, and not wholly without suc- 
cess — had been molted, partly m th.B mtei Bate of the faith and 
partly in the interests ot plundei,tD poui down upon us a great 
mass of humanity, piBdatoiy and fanatic, we might have beBn 
simply overwhelmed by the nruption Oui English manhood 
could not have bus famed the bui den of the double calamity, if 
thB internal and external BnBiny had nsen against us at the 
samB time 

And the external enemy, which might m such a onsis have lisen 
against us, was not mei ely a gathering of thBBe baibaious moun- 
tam tribes Beyond the passes weie the Afghans of Kabul and 
Kandahai The friendship d1‘ Dost Muhammad had boon pul- 
chased by dui Bntish gold, but he had never CBasBtl to deploie 
thB dismembeiment of his Bmpira by the Sikhs , he had never 
CBasBd to hankBi aftei the rDcoveiy of the Peshawar Valley, 
now part of a British piovmce by the intelligible light d! con- 
quest For this he had already naked mu ok — tor this he might 
risk much moiB. This eagei longing after Peshawai has been 
desenbei as the madness of a life It might, at such a time as 
this, he stiDngei than thB teachings of expenonce — stiongBr 
than thB dictates Df sagacity — stronger oven than the gieat 
national avance which was burning within him. It was dif- 
ficult to fbel any confidence in his foibearanoe at suoh a time 
A well developed mutiny of the Sipahi troops in the Peshdwar 
Valley would affuid such an opportunity as might never ansB 
again in the histoiy of the nation. The formidable Bntish 
force which guaidBd the fiontier would then be as a chained 
giant, poweiless to resist a foieign invasion If then the Amir 
weie to raiSB the gieen standaid and to call upon the chiefs and 
people of Afghanistan, in thB name of the gieat piDphBt, to 
pour down upon the Farmghis, who in days past had so 
humiliated them — who had rooted up theii vines and destroyed 
thBir orchards, and set then mark upon the rapiUl city of their 
empiie — all thB gieat chiefs and the loading tnbos would have 
gathered aiound him, and a groat flood of Muhammadanism 
would havB poured upon us, swollon, perhaps, by more distant 
streams It was difficult to say, at snob a tunc, what might 
not be written down in the great Book of the Future A very 
little thing might turn the tide against us and overwhelm us 
The natural feeling, theiBforc, amongst our people was one of 
penluus insecurity, and the Natives of India asked each other, 

VDL. II. ? 
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then and afterwards, "with significant earnestness of inquiry, 
“ What news horn Peshawar P’* 

At this time the political chaigB of Peshawar was m thB 
hands of two of the most lainaikable niBn to bB 
Political found among the youngBi dJEcbis of the Indian 
Army Both, had "been leaied undei thB Law- 
lences , and m that niixad seivioe known in India 
as “political employment,” which at one time demands thB 
eXBicise Df the highest Bneigies of the mihtaiy officer, and, at 
anothei, of tlia finest qualities of the civil adnunistiatDi, had 
upened into soldier-statesman of the best kind Of Heihert 
Edwardes I kavB aliBady spoken j- He was a Oommissionei at 
Peshdwai John Nicholson whb liis lieutenant, Dr depnty-Bom- 
mis&ionei They wbib cIdbb friends, full Df love and admiiation 
of eaoh other If eithei had graatei lova or admnatiDn foi 
auothei fueni at a distanoB, that othei fnand waB Hemy 
Lawrence, whom both lavered and stiovB to imitate, walking 
not unworthily m the footsteps Df than great exainplai 

Tha son of a physician in Dublin, who died at thB commence- 
ment of a piDfessional oaieei in whioh were thB 
Jdm B mi Cl101 " g erms of & gisat success, John Nicholson had 
entered tha Company’s seivice as a cadBt of 
Infantry on the Bengal establishment at the age of sixteen. 
Hb was still a boy whan tha chances of sbivicb SBnt him with 
his regiment — the 27th — into Afghanistan , and when m that 
dieaiy, soirow-laden winter of 1841 thB national spmt of thB 
tubes l osb against the mtiusiun of the English, young Nicholson, 
aftBi much good piomisa of the finest soldiBily qualities, became 
a piisoner at Ghazni, and aftBi waids a captive m the hands of 
Akbar Khin Besousd by General Pollock, he returned to thB 


* Mi. DavB-Biowue gives the following suggestive anecdote in his naira- 
live Tha incident occuirad when he was at Amutsai, in thB middle of June 
“ One of the most influential Df the Sikh Sn dare was paying his usual visit of 
courtesy to thB head civilian Df the Bfcation In the course Df convBisation, 
the latest nBwa from camp (Dahli) was exultingly mentioned, whan the Sikh, 
seeming to pay little heBd to what was generally recBiVBd with so much jay, 
asked ‘What news ham Peshawar V ‘Excellent, all quiet theie , 5 Iib was 
told ‘That , 7 said he, ‘is the best news yau can give me •’ ‘Wh\ do you 
always ask so anxiously about Peah&wai thB civilian said. The Bndai did 
not at encp iaply, hut, with much significance of mannei, trek up thB end Df 
lus BBflxf and began lollnig it up fiom the ooiner between his fingtu and 
thumb ‘Ii Peshiwai goes, the whole Panj£b will be rolled up in lebBllion 
llkB tlus ’ * 
t Vol i , p 19 , ef ssg. 
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provinces of India, anil wh en again th.B peace of India was 
broken by the incursion of the Sikh aimy, John Nicholson, 
aftei a biiBf penod of sarvicB in the Oommigsanat Department, 
waSj on the recDmmendatiDn of Hem y Lawrence, who had taken 
note of his fine soldieily qualities, appointed by Loid Haidinge 
to instinct and discipline thB Infantiy regiments of Grulab 
Singb, tbe new lulei of Kashmir He was aftei waids appointed 
an assistant to LawiencB, who was then Resident at Lahor, and 
beoamB pBimanently attached to thB Political SeiviCB. Fiona 
that tnnB John Nicholson, mdBpBnient of militaiy rank, was 
leleased fiom the tiammels of his youth Hd saw his oppoi- 
tumty befDiB him, and hB bided his tunB. His dBSires wBib 
towaids military action, and m diiB cDuise that which ha had 
longed fm came , the Sikh chiefs wbi e using against the militai \ 
occupation and political mteifBiBncD of the English, and John 
Nicholson soon found that ha had woik to do m thB field Hb 
did it with a cool head and a stout heait, and, although his 
fieedom Df speech sometimes gave offence to his sennas, ho made 
it cIbeh to those undei whom he served that he was a man to be 
tl usted The gieat conflict for thB supiouiacy of thB Panjdb 
camB, Nicholson was in the midst of it — at Chiliiiiiwiild, at 
G-ujidt, and in the fiont Df Qilheit’s puiaint of the Afghan 
auxiliaiies And when the countiy bccamB a Butish pumnce 
Sir Hemy LawiencB enlisted his services into the commission, 
and, toiling on for yeais on thB outbknts of civilisation, hB 
manifested an oxtraordmaiy aptitudB foi the ooorcion and the 
government of baibaious tnbBS After this seivicc m Banna, 
wheio the wild people defied him, he had for a little space 
thought of leaving the Panjab and seivmg under his old mastBi 
in Oudh, 01 of taking part in the Peisian war as commander of 
Iiregulars But the cloud which seemed to oveishadow his 
piospcots soon passed away, and m the spring of 1B57 hB was, 
as I have hefoie said, at Poshawar as the lieutenant of his 
fiieni Heibeit Edward bb, di in other and moie official words, 
Deputy Oommissionei of the division Only a little tiniD hefoie, 
Edwardes, being on a bnof visit to Calcutta, had said to Lord 
Canning, “You may ialy upon this— that if ever theie is a 
desperate deBd to bB donB m India, John NicliDlBon is the man 
to do it.” And now the truth of these friendly but prophBtio 
woxds was about to be realised. ThB hour had come and the 
man was present. 

At this time John Nicholson was in his thirty-sixth year. Of 
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lofty statua, of a handsome opBH countenance, with strong 
decision Df chaiactBi stamp b! upon it, Iib oariied with lum a 
noblB piBSBnce, whioli commanded gBnBral obsBivation, and 
among the Natives excited awa His mannet was not gBniah 
Some said it was cold , it was certainly rBBBrveil , and the fust 
impressions win oh he madB on dibu’s minds wbib DftBn un- 
favouiablB. His words wbib few, and there was a diractness 
and autliDiitativeness about thBin which madB strangeis think 
that he was dogmatical perhaps overbearing But thosB mani- 
festations wbib not thB growth of an arrogant Bfllf-conoeit, but 
Df great conseiBntiousness and SBlf-ialiancB Tor hB thought 
much befoi b he spoke, and what hB said was but the utteiance of 
a strong conviction which had taken shape, not hastily, m his 
mind, and hs was not Dna to suppiBBS what he felt to bB the 
tiuth, di to mince nice phiases of expression Still it would 
bB flattery to deny, ur to Dbscuie the fact, that hB had at ona 
timB little control ovbi a natuially fiBry temper, and that, as hB 
giBw oldei, hB bi ought it with difficulty under subjection. 
TheiB could havB been nothing battBi foi one of Nicholson’s 
tempBiament than constant mtei course with such a man as 
HBrhBrt Edwaidea , and he now gratefully acknowledged m his 
heart that his charactBi was ripening uniei these good influ- 
ences, and that, plaase &od,muoh that was crudB and lmpBrfect 
in it might soon disappaai.* 

It was another happy circumstance at that time that tha 
BngadB was command ad by an Dfficei altDgBther 
n S^ 1 ‘ fc stamp BngadiBr Sydney Cotton — 
a tiue soldier, and on& of a family cf soldiBrs — 
commanded the tiDops in the PBshawai VallBy He had sBen 
seivice in many paits cf thB woild Owing no extraneous 
advantages to his family connBctions, ha had ever beBn one of 
those hard-working, unshrinking, conscientious military officers, 
who do not sbivb the Stats lass ungiudgmgly because it has 
been ungiatBful to thBm, but who, riBing by slow gradation, 

* In 1849, Sir Hsmy LawrencB wiote to him “IiBt me advLSB you as 
a fnend to Barb your tempei, and bear and forbBaa with Nativea and 
Europeans, and yon will Boon be as distinguished a civilian as you are a 
BiddiBi Don’t flunk it is neceafeaiy to say all yon think to every one. The 
woild would bB one mass of tumult if wb all gave candid opinions Df each 
other 1 admire yon sincerely as much as any man can do, but Bay thus 
much as a genual warning” In wilting this, LawionoB wrotB as one 
conscious ol the same natuial lnfiimity in himself. He had manfully 
stiuggled agamBt, and m a great measme overcome it. 
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nBVtn havB an oppoitunity Df going tD the front and showing 
of what Rtnff they are made, until age has enfeebled their 
powers Of his forty-seven yeais of sbi yidb ul tha Koyal Aimy 
the giBatBr number hal been passed m Tndia. But he was of a 
constitution wbII adapted to sustain the assaults of tliB climate, 
and his thieBscoie years had talren fiQin him little of the vigour 
and activity of his piimB Of good statui’B, but of a spaie, 
light frame, he hal all the BxtBinal attiibutes Df a good soldier, 
and there weie few men m the whole range of the sbivicb who 
WBre more familial with the duties Df his profession m all its 
giadBB Constant mtercDUisB with the Butish soldiei, m the 
Barrack and in tha Camp, had not only made him thoiDUghly 
acquainted with his habits and feelings, but had devBlopBd 
within him a tondei and toleiant affection for, a gBnDious 
sympathy with, all who worked undBi him, Few commanding 
officBis had been moie cai eful Df tliB common soldiBr than Sydney 
Cotton, di bad more thoioughly earned his confidence He 
was known and acknowledged to be one of the best lBgimental 
officeis in the Aimy. Ho oppoitunity until now had been 
afforded tD him of testing the higher qualities which enable a 
man tD face laige lBspunsibilities, and to combat gieat diffi- 
culties and dangers with a SBienB front But the latent powBi 
was in him , IhB oppoitunity had now come, and he was Bqual 
to it Edwaides and Nicholson had confidence in the Bugadiei , 
and although, like many of his dasa, he had an habitual con- 
tempt for civilians and soldier civilians, hB could not help 
thanking Cod, in the depths of his heart, that cu cum b tan cos 
had now leudeied him the fell ow-lab our ei 3 in a great cause, of 
two soldieis, of whom any aimy in the woilrl might be proud 
— two soldiers, though vested with civil authonty, as eager to 
take the field and to shaie its dangers, as though they had 
never left thB camp 

These three niBn weie at Peshawai, when, Dn the 12th of 
May, nows leached them to ths effect that duo 
of the greatest mihtaiy stations in Upper India 
was in a blaze, and that thB European regiments May 12 

were on the defensive. Edwardes, who had an 
assured faith in the good lesults of the Afghan policy, which 
he had so successfully advocated, had little apprehension 
that Poeh&wai would be lost to the Empire, “As to this 
place,” he wioLb to Sir John Lawrence, “it will bo the last to 
go , and not go at all, if thB intermediate country be occupied 
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by a good field- foiCB engaged in making stBin examples. Tka 
celBbiatBd 64fck NativB Infantiy is Iibib,* and tkB lBporLiu 
tke station is, tliat tka Native regiments kere aiB piepaied to 
follow wkatevBi lead is sat them by tkB 21st NativB Infantiy, 
wkiokj cseteiis paiibus, is a good onB.” But kB did not, altkougk 
not feaimg foi Pesk&wai, unlBr-estimatB tka magnitude Df tka 
01 ibis. Hb knew that a gieat smuggle was appi packing, and 
tkat tli b energies of tka Bntisk nation must be atrainBd to tkB 
utmost. He knBW tkat, m tkB Panjab, there would bB mnok 
strife and contention, and tkat BVeiy Engliakman in tke 
proyincB would havB to put foitk all kis atiBngtk Hb was a 
man bvbi upe for action, and kB kai m Jokn Niokolson a meet 
companion “I havB not keaid yBt,” ks wrotB in the letter 
above quoted to the Chief Commission ei, “ wkatker yon are at 
Pindf di Maul; but as we kavB received hBie tBlegiaphiD news 
of tkB lDtli of May fiom Mirath tkat tkB Native tioops wbib m 
Dpen mutiny, and tliB Euiopeans on tkB defensive only, I write 
aline to tell you tkat Niokolson and I aia of opinion tkat a 
strong movable column Df leliable tioops (EniDpBans and Ii- 
legulais) ekould take tks field in tke PanjAb at Dnce — perhaps 
at Ldkor wunld be bast, so as to got hetwBBn tke 
ay 12 ‘ stations wkick have mutinied and those tkat kave 
notj and move on tka first station tkat stus next , and brmg tke 
matter, without furtkBi delay, to the bayonet This disaffection 
will never bB talked down now It must be put down — and tke 
sooner blood be IbI tliB less Df it will suffice Niokolson desires 
mB to tell yon tkat kB would bB l’Bady tD takB command Df tkem, 
and I need not addtkeplBasiue it would giVB me to do tkB same. 
WeaiBhotkatyoui disposal, i am emkei, and if tins business goes, 
as it soon will, to a question of peisonal influence and Bxertion, 
Bitkei of us could laise a ssiviceablB body out Df tkB Der&j4t m 
a short time” And ke added m a postscript, “ Whatever you 
do about a movable foice, do it at ouob. TIibib is no time to be 
lost m getting to tke stinggh wkiDk is tD settle tkB mattei.” 
ThaiB was tken at no gieat distance from Pesk&wai anotker 
man, wkoso counsel and assistance were eagerly 
□umberiain desned in tkis eonjuncturB It was felt tkat tke 
piesence of Neville Chamberlain was needed to 
complete tkat little confederacy of kBiOBS, Dn tke wisdom and 


* See, for on account of a previous mutiny of this iBgunent, ante, vol i,, 
pp 2D3-12 
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□DiiiagB of whom the safety Df tliB fiontiBi, under Providence, 
mainly depended Brigadier Ohamharlam at thiB time corn- 
man IbI thB Tanidb Irregular ForcB. Hb was m the piimB of 
his life and the fulness of his active manhood Df a fair statiu e, 
Df a light hut sinewy frame, Iib had every physical qualification 
that could makB a dashing leader of Insgular Horse And m 
eaily youth, hB had acquired a reputation as an intrepid and 
eager soldier, who was aver in the fiont wh.Bi b dangBi was to 
hB faced and gbiy was to ha gunad On thB battle-fields of 
Afghanistan and the Panjdb, he had shown what was tha 
tempei of his steel, and hB had earned off more honouiablB 
wounds m hand-to-hand enoountei with the Bnemy than any of 
his contBinp oiai ibs m the bbivlcb It wag said, indeed, that his 
gieat fault as a soldiBi was, that he expDSBi himself too rack- 
lessly tD danger. But with this lnepresBible militaiy enthu- 
siasm, which had well-nigh ooBt him his life, hB had a largB 
fund of sound common sense, was wIbb m counoil, and had 
military knowledge far buyond that of the hold swoidsman who 
heads against heavy odds a charge of Hoisb And WLth all 
these fine qualities Iib DDinhmBd a chainnng modesty of 
dBmeauoui — a general quiBtuie and simplicity ot oharactar, 
which not only foihade nil lands of self-assertion, but even 
shrunk fiom thB commendations of others. He had been 
selected, as tha fittest mail m the Aimy, to command thB Tanjab 
Irregular Force, d£ which I hava before spoken,* and which had 
aheady won immense confidence m the Punjab, and no little 
lepntation in morB distant parts of India Next to the Euiopean 
legimBnts, this was thB most leliahle portion of the military 
for OB in til 0 Panjdh — indeed, the only othei leliahle pait of the 
great Aimy planted tlieie for tho defence Df thB frontier It 
was of extieme importunes at this tiino that Chamberlain and 
Cotton should lie in communication as to the best moans of co- 
op Brating, especially with lespect to the proposed Movable 
Column, and so Edwnidss wrote to him, asking him to ride 
over to Peshawar and to take counsel with him and the chief 
military authorities — a measure of which they entirely approved 
Chamberlain at once responded to the summons, and hastened 
*ovcr to PosMwar. 

So, on the 13th of May, an hour or two after his arrival, a 


* Ante, p 317. 
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Conn Dll of Wai was held at thB house Df General Eeed The 
members piBSBntweiB th .3 General, the Bngadiei, 
^dShST" 1, Edwardes, Chamberlain, and Nicholson. Half 
Mayl3 an hour before then assembling, Edwardes had 
leeaived a telegiaphic message fiom John Law- 
rence appiovmg the formation of thB Muvable Column, and 
announcing that the Native ti oops at Mi&n-Mh had that morn- 
ing been disaimed There was no division in the Council. 
The military and political authorities at Peshawar weie mDVBd 
by a common spirit, and acted as one man It was agieed that 
in the conjuncture which had ansan, all civil and military 
pDWBrinthe Panj&b should be conoentiated on one spot, that 
to this effect General Read should assume the DDmmand of all 
the tlDopS in the piovince, that ha should join thB Oliief Cdui- 
roissionBi at Rawalpindi, or at such placB as might be the SBat 
of the IudoI government at the time, m ordar that ho might be 
m constant intercourse with the Chief Commissi Dnei, and 
harmonions action might thus he SBeurBd betwBBn the civil and 
nulitaiy authorities ThB real object Df this did, not Iib on the 
suifacB Theie was an Dcoult meaning m it, which caused 
Edwardes and Nicholson to smile complacently at the Council- 
table, and to exchange many a jokB in private This concen- 
tiation of the militaiy authoiity of the Panjob m thB person of 
General Eeed — a worthy old officer, without vBiy stiong 
opinions of any kind — i Bally tiansfenad it to the hands of the 
political officeis It was a gieat thing not to be checltBd — not 
to be thwaited — not to be mteifaired with — not to have lBgula- 
tion, and loutine, and all soits of nBivons fBais and anxieties 
thrust upon them fiom a distance It was desuabb, however, 
that the semblance of military authoiity should be maintained 
throughout the land — that the lights of sBniDiity should bB 
outwaiily lespBDtBd — that every man should be m his own 
place, as npcn parade, and that a Geneial should at all times be 
a GBnBial, even though foi purposes of action he should he 
meiely a stock 01 a stons The Natives of India watch these 
things shrewdly and observingly, and estimate, with lare 
sagacity, eveiy indication of a failuis of thB wducUoub union 
and discipline, whioh they look upon aB the veiy root of our 
aupiemaoy * But, though it was at all times and in all places, 


* In t] 1 6 filflt volume of tins History I obssivecl, with immediate reference 
tu the di&BcnbiDLia between Loid Hilhousie and Sn Charles Napiei,tbat these 
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desirable to keep up this show Df a wonderful machinery, 
walking wheel hy wheel with peifeot regulanty of action, it 
was not always expedient to maintain the iBality of it There 
wBre times and DDnjunctuiBs when the piactical recognition of 
thB authority of rank, which m the Indian aimy was only 
another name foi age, might wisely he foiogone, and such a 
ci lais had now to be confronted Dn the whole, it was a 
fortunate circumstance that just such a man as General Eeed — 
a man not obstinate, not weddod to any opinions or foregone 
conclusions of his own, and yet not moie cautious, liiesolute, 01 
fBaiful of lBsponsibility than the majoiity of old BDldieis who 
had never been called upon to face a momentous crisis — waB 
then thB senior officei m that pait of thB DDuntiy, mdBei, 
undei the Commander-m- Chief, the senior officer of thB Bengal 
PrBBidency He had good sense of the most serviceable land — 
the good sense to nndeistand his own deficiencies, and to 
apple mate the faDt that there WBre abler man than himself 
about him. So, whilst hB was using to the honouiabh position 
of militaiy dictator Df the Pnnjtib, he wisely ceased to dictate. 
The time had come foi the uniV 3 isal domination of Biams — 
JohnLawience, with Heibeit Edwardes foi his Wazii, thBn took 
thB snpieme duectiDn of alTaiis, always consulting the chief 
militaiy anthoiities, but quietly educating them, and flattBiing 
tliBin with the belief that they dictated when they only obeyed. 

The next losolution was that a Movable Column of reliable 
tiDops, as before suggested, should bo organised, 
to take the field at once, undei a cDinp Blent com- Th c 0 'JJnm bla 
mander, and tD opeiate upon any point whine 
rebellion might bustle up, oi danger might threaten us in thB 
Panjab. A suspected Sipahi gams on was to be iBmovBd from 
the Fort of Atak — an important position, which it was of 

ouufliBtiJ of aulbonty were gen 01 ally i egorded, by the more intelligent Natives 
of India, as pi oars of wonknofafl m the Bnhuli Government, and that some 
lBgftuM them ns prenursois of um downfall, I have since mad Uio following 
Dunfumatiun of this opinion in tliB Donespoiiduncu of tlia Duke of Wellington’ 
"Of this I ain certain," wiote tlio Duke tD Lord OoinbormcrB, [l that any 
public and coniiuuad difference betwesn the Gtovernoi- General and the 
Oommaniei-in-Chior is piejudicial to the public mtBiests, and oannot be 
albwed to exist It is piejudioial for this iflason It shakos tbs authority 
□f Government to ita veiy foundation , and while enoh differences continue, 
evuiy liLtlo man, who takes part with sithei one or thB othei, beoDines of 
lmnoitanuD The mteiesta of the party are the great object. Thoao of tha 
public are laid abide and forgotten, and Bven injured with impunity ” 
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lmmensB moment to secure, and our communications wbtb to 
Iob placed beyond the reach of danger by posting at thB Atak 
feiry a Patk&n guaid under a tried and trusty Pathan leader. 
At thB same timB other changes in thB disposition of thB tioops 
weie to Lb made, the NativB lBgiments being drawn into the 
posts at which they might least readily co-opBratB with Bach 
DthBij and most easily bB oveiawed by thB Europeans At the 
same time, it was determined that Bngadiei ChambBilain should 
pioceBd at once to Rawalpindi to taliB douubbI with thB OhiBf 
Commissioner , and that John Nicholson, if his services wBre not 
called foi m amilitaiy capacity, should accompany the Hovahle 
Column as its political officer TIibbb pi oposals wbtb telegraphed 
to Sir John LawiBnce, and all but the last weie coidially ac- 
cepted ThB Chief Commissioner thought that Nioholson’s 
services weie requued at Peshawar, and in that paiticular 
juncture it was believed that thB public seivice wuuld suffer 
by his departmc. Moibdvbi, hB had a faith, that had been 
bravely Bamel, in the general efficiency of his assistants all 
over tide countiy And he knew that it would not bB wise to 
supeisede local authority by a delegate from Head-Quin ters. 
And never, peihaps, did John Lawience Bxhibit his instinctive 
sagacity moie cleaily than m this first resolution to place 
every officer m tha Panjdb on his own particular stand-point of 
responsibility, and thus to BVDke to the utmost all the power 
within him 

The details of the Movable Column ware Boon jotted down, 
but it was not so easy to settle thB question of command. Cotton 
and Eduardos, ChambBrlain and Nicholson, wbib all Bqually 
eager to placB thamselves at its head. It was to hB determined 
only by superior authority, so General Reel maiB a reference 
to thB Comman lei -in- OhiBf Edwaides could not be spared 
fi om the frontier, wKstb he was a towBr of strength the names 
of Cotton, Chambeilain and Nicholson, werB submitted toHead- 
Quarteis And the telegraph wires brought back thB intima- 
tion that Geneial Anson had BelBctBd NbviIIb ChambBrlain as 
the leader of the column. 

On the 16 th, General Reed and Brigadier Chamberlain 
j‘ oined thB Cliief Commissioner at Rawalpindi, 
on ^t evening Colonel Edwardcs lecBivBd 
May is a telegraphic message summoning him to join 
thB Head-Quaiters Council. Making ovbt his 
own particulai chaige to Nicholson, 1lb procBedBl at Dnce to 
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Pindi, and was soon in Bagar but confident discussion alike of 
th.B pi as ant and tliB futuie. Tha stern iBSolution and un- 
flinching couiage of John Lawience weie then lighted up by 
thB laliant aspect of Haibait Edwaidas, wIiosb chaBifuluBSs 
was sd unfailing, and whose political wisdom so DftBu glinted 
out in bright flashes of wit, that the Councils Df War which 
were held duung that gatheung at Rawalpindi weie said to he 
“great fun” *" NeYBr, pBihaps, in the face of such enormous 
difficulty and danger, shaking the veiy foundations of a graat 
BmpuB, did man lneBt each other with bughtBr facBs or moie 
oheeung wolds It was an occasion on which tha BYentnal 
success of oui lesistancB depended, more than all bIsb, upon 
the hBait and hopB of oui great chiefs, on whose words all mBn 
hung, and in whose faces they looked for thB assuiance and 
encouiagBment which inspired and animated all beneath them 
It was said of John Lawienee, at that timB, that he was as 
calm and confident as if hB had been contemplating only the 
most ccmmon-placB events, and that HAibort EdwardBs was m 
highBT spirits, rnuTB natural anil moie umastrameil, than he 
had bvbi be Bn known to bB by men who had SBived with him 
in moiB quiet times A great and ennobling faith was settling 
down in tliB breasts of our Panjabi chiefs It had dawned upon 
them that it would he their WDik, not maiBly to savB tha 
Pidviudb, but to save the EmpiiB. 

Histoiy will taliB thB mBasui'B of mBn’s minis m acooidance 
with the extent tD which they lookBd upon this cusis, as a 
local 01 animpBiial one, and diiected thBir effoits to the suppres- 


* It may be monLiDnod here that the capital stoiy, repeated in bd many 
oontamporary mBinDus, to tha affect that Sn John Lnwionoe, being 1 at the 
whiat-tablB, an&woi ed a tBlagiaphio massage firnu Gfeueial Anson with tliB 
words, “ Clubs aia tiumpe— not spades, when m doubt playn big ona”— 
Diigmated in a joka of Hoiboit Edwaidcs Tha story always was nnB of 
diDubtlul nuthanUoity, as it was b bs likely that Su John Lawumoe than that 
Gauoial Anson would ho caught at the whist-table TJio fact is, that 
Lawrence, Edwaidea, CJlmilos Nioholson, and ono or two otliuis wore kigBthar, 
whan a telegiam from Mi BamDs was leooived, stating that there was Boma 
talk at AmbSlah of mtiBiiohing, and not marching Eilwardas lmmoiausly 
suggested tliat a talagiam should ba deapatohad to “Major A wherever ho 
may bB found,” saying, “'When m ilnubt play a tiump— uot up to jonr own 
principles tho belief being that General Anann had wutten the well-known 
work on whist by “Major A' 1 Ohailes Nicholson than suggested os an 
amendment the wouh, “ Oluba arB trumps, not spades " Lawionce consented, 
and file pregnant euntoucB was despatched to Mr. Baines, who, doubtless, 
communicated it to Genoial Anson, 
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aion of the one or the othei PkysiLally, it is known raiely to 
happen that men, who havB a dear, steady sight tD discern 
distinctly neai objects have that wide range of vision which 
enables them to comprehend what is observable m the distance; 
and. the faculty which, eithei on a laige or a small scale, 
enables a man to grasp moral objects, both immediate and 
remote, is equally raiB Gbneial Hewitt's small mind took m 
nothing beyond fchB idea that, as ha lived at Mfrath, it was his 
duty to save Mliatb But the great intellect of Sir John 
Lawrence giasped all thB cucumstances of theimpBrial danger, 
and held them m a tLdb He had his dwtl paitioulai province 
m hand — carefully and minutely, no single post ovBiboked, 
no single pomt neglected. He knew what Bvery man under 
him was doing, what eveiy man was expected to do, there was 
nothing that happened, or that might happen, m the Panj&b 
DVBi which ]ib did not bxbioisb the clDSBBt vigilance, hut the 
stmgglB for snpiemacy at his own doois nBVBr obscured the 
distant vision of the gieat impel lal dangei Ha never dDiUBsti- 
cated bis policy, ho never localised his efforts He nBVai said 
tD himself, “ The Punjab is my especial ohaige I will defend 
the Panjab. I haVB no responsibility beyond it” He would 
havB weakened the Paujab to stiengthan the Empne He 
would, perhaps, havB saciificed the Panj&b to savB the Empire. 
In this, indeed, the stiBngth Df his chaiactci — his capacity for 
government on a giand scab — was Bvmced at the outset, and, 
as time advanced, it manifested itself in eveiy stage of the 
gieat stiuggle moiB signally than befoie * 

It was felt m the Pmdi Council that, “ whatever gavB rise tu 
thB mutmy, it had settled down into a stiuggle foi empire, 
under Muhammadan guidance, with the Muglitd capital for its 
cBntre'f Prom that tame, this gieat cDntiB of the Mughul 
capital was never beyond thB rangB of John Lawrence’s 
thoughts— never beyond the leach of his endeavours. Seen, as 
it weie, thiDUgh the telescope of long 3 ears of politioal ex- 
perience, sweeping all intervening time and spaoB, the great 
city of Dehli, which h.B knew so well, was hi ought close tD his 


* A fullei account of Sir Johu Lawiencs’a internal policy is leseivedfbr 
another chaptei 

t These are the woiifl of DoIdubI Edwartli-s in his PusMwai Military 
Report— a dooumaut of gieat interest and ability, and one most sariosable 
to the Instouan 
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eyes , Etui He felt that Rb had a double duty Much as he might 
thmlc of L4hor, Amritsai, or Pesh&wai, he thought still moro 
of DBhli He felt as lessei men would not have felt, that it 
was his duty in that BmBigBncy to give hack to thB Empire, in 
fcimB Df intestine war, all that he could give fi Dm that abundance 
of militaiy strength which hai been planted in the province 
at a tima when thB defence of thB frontier against external 
aggressions was held to bB thB fiist object Df lmpeiial nn- 
pDitance Knowing wbII the ternblB seal city of reliable troopB 
in all thB country below tha Panjdb, and the encouraging effect 
of the occupation of Dehli by the lebal troops, hB lBsolvBd to 
poui down upon thB lmpeiial city Bvery legimBnt that he 
could SBnd to its relief Prom that time his was the diiBcting 
mind which influenced for good all that was donB fiom Uppei 
India, walking downwaids to rascue cur pBoplB from the toils 
of thB enemy , and to assert our dominion under the walls of 
Dehli, wheiB the gieat battle of supramacy was to bB fought 
And the fiist buccdut which he sent was the famous Guide 
Corps, whiDh HBniy LawTBnca had dBSignBd Bvcr 
to be iBady foi sbividb — ever to bB tha fiist for 
action It was at that time stationed at Hoti- Curpa 1 B 
MauUn, under the command of Captain Henry 
Daly On thB morning Df the 13th, two officers, who had gone 
ovei to Naushdhra to attend a ball which had bBBB given at that 
Btation, bi ought to Hoti-Maid&n tidings that thB 55th Regi- 
ment at the former place had received orders to rehavB the 
Guide Coips at the latter. All was then excitement and con- 
jecture. No man knew tha reason of thB movement, nD man 
knew what ha dhappBnei or whatwas coming. “No uproar,” it 
was said, “along thB ImB of frontier. No incursion tD repress. 
No expedition to join.” ThB stoiy told, at six in the morning, 
was truB, and two hours aftai wards its truth was confirmed 
by thB sight of the approaching regiment in the distance. 
About the same timB an oxpiosB came in from Peah&war, 
bunging orders for the Guide Corps to march at once tD Nau- 
sh6hr& With the official oideis came a private letter from 
Edwardes to Daly, which cast a terrible glare of light upon all 
that had before been obscure, “ That you may better know 
how to act on the enclosed instruction to move to Naush&hrA, I 
write privately to tell you that telegiaphio news of oixm 
mutiny among thB Native tin ops at Mfrath having reached 
us here to-day, we think a movable oolumn should be assembled 
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in the Panjab, and get between the stations that have gene 
wiong and those that have not, and put down fuithBr dis- 
affection by foice It is obviously necessaiy to constitute such 
a column Df lBliable troops, and therafoiB it has been proposed 
to gBt the Guides and Hei Majesty’s 27th Regiment together 
without delay as a pait of thB scheme” So Daly at oncB 
mustBied his Guides, and hafoie midnight they w bib at Nau- 
shdhii He had not long laid hnnsBlf down to lest, when hB 
wasawakBUBdby an express fiom Cotton oi deling thB Guides to 
iuovb upon Atak At gun-fii e they recommenced tlrnir j DiimBy, 
and hefoie noon, after a trying march, under a fieiDB sun, they 
leached them destination, scDiched and dned, hut full of spirit 
and npe for action “ The Panj&b,” wrotB the gallant leader 
of the Guides Dn that day, “is paying hack India all she Dost 
her, hy SBndmg back truops stout and him to hei aid ” 

Prom Atak, aftei SBouimg thB Poit, and holding it until the 
arrival of a detachment sent fiom Kuhdt, Daly maiclied, two 
horns after midnight, du the morning of thB 16th, in the light 
of the rising moon, winch soon was Dhsouied by a blinding 
dust-storm When it cloaied away, the air was fresh and 
pleasant, and the corps marched on, a distance of more than 
twenty miles, until, at eight o’clock, it bivouacked in a grove 
of peach and apnoot trees, which enabled them to dispense 
with tBnts At midnight, aftei a fBW horns of eaily slumber, 
the tiumpet-call was again heard, and they resumed their march 
in thB cool morning am, through a beautiful cDuntiy skuted by 
a range of VBrdant hills , and Dn thB morning of thB 18th they 
weia at Rawalpindi 

Thcie was nothing needed tQ stimulate a man of Daly’s high 
enthusiasm, but it was refreshing and mvigoiat- 
fty ' mg to bB, evBn for a little while, m oIobb and 
familiaT intercom se with such men as Lawrence, Chamberlain, 
and Edwardes — and a fouith, Hugh James, then acting as 
secretary to the ChiBf Commissi onei, who had a noble Bpint 
and a high intelligence wDithy of thB confidence of his great 
master There is nothing more delightful than this attution 
of aident natures Great men become greater by such sym- 
pathetic contact It was a source of infinite lejoicmg to Daly 
to learn that the Guides, which might have donB gieat service 
as a pait of the Movable Column in thB Panjab, weie honoured 
hy being the fiist rBgiment selected to move down to the relief 
of Dehli “ The Guides, I believe,” wrote Daly in his journal 
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□n th.B 18th of May, “ars to maroh down and to show to the 
people NatiVB tiDops willing and loyal I Bliall rejoiDB at this, 
andmaich down with all my heait” And bd tlmy marched 
down — with a giBat anthusiasm stilling thBii gallant hader, 
and thiough him, all who followed, ofhoBis and men, moved 
hy one common heioism of the Toast kind. “ I am making, and 
msan to make, 1 ’ wioto Daly on the let of JunB, “thB hast 
maich that has "bean haaid Df in thB land I ” And nobly hB 
fulfilled his pi Dims 0 

At this tune he had reached Lodiana. In thB early morning 
of tha 4th thB Guides wbts at Ambalah, and on 
the tith they weia at Kamal Theia they found JunBl-4 
Mi Lb Bas and Sir Tkeophilus Metcalfe, who had BScapBd fiom 
DbIlIi, and wbtb aagBi to punish some nBighhounng villages, 
which weia heliBVBd to have kaiboured msmgBnts, and to he 
full of people bBnt upon the plunder Df thB Emnghis. Eager 
as Daly was to push on to Dehli, and reluotant to destroy 
wholesale, in letaliation for what might only hB an offence of 
tha lew, he foi soma timB resistBd thB rBtuhutoiy eagBrness of 
the oivilians, hut at length yielded to than wisIibb, and sent 
the Guides forwaid to thB attack The villageis ffed m dis- 
may, some were killed on the rBtraat, Dtheis wbiq madB 
pusonBrs , and soon the blaze of their burning houses could bB 
bb on for many a distant milB But tha moicy of the Ohiistian 
officer was shown towards thB helpless and unoffending ; Daly 
saved the women and thB ohildiBn, and hBlpad them to remove 
the little property they possBesDd 

ThB delay was unfoitunate. The unwelcomB duty thus 
forced upon the Guide Corps deprived it of the coveted honour 
of takmg part m thB fiist attack upon the Dehli mutineers. 
Had not the omlians, in that great zeal for the desolation of 
villages, which distmguishad many, peihaps too many of them, 
before the year was at an end, axrested Daly’s onward march, 
he would havB loBBn piasent with his corps at tho battle of 
Badli-ki-saiai As it was, hB maiched into camp a day too late.* 


* “The morning after tho battle tlie Guidos enteied camp under the 
command of Captain Daly. They were already well known ns one of tha 
finest regiments in India, Tlioy were almost all of Afghan or Persian moe, 
and consisted of three troops of cavalry, perhaps the best riders in oni pay, 
and six companies of mfantiy aimed with the rifle They had marched in 
tins, the hottest time.of tliB jear, from neoi Peslidwai to Dehli, * distance of 
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Til 9 battle bad been fought, but the Dorps, by tba maioh 
alone, bad covered itself with glory, and it "was 
June 9 received Dn its airival by thB Debh Fmld Fdiob 
T hB at 1 Sehii° ipa " W1 ^ 3 waging cIibbis Tbeie ware now two Native 
legiments m tba British camp whom all men 
tmstel — the Gurkahfc under Raid, and th.B Panjabi Guide 
Corps undai Daly And soon it will bB seen bow gallantly 
tney piDved the fidelity that was in them. Indeed, nn tbe 
vBry day of then aruval, tba Guides went out, flash as if 
thBy had slept a bng sleep, and loitered through a codI 
morning, to give thB Dehli mutmeeis a taste of their teinpei. 
The enemy weie not prepared, dh the day aftei the battle, to 
risk anothei gi sat engagement, hut, intent on not suffeiing 
us tD rest, they sBnt out parties of Horsa and Foot to attach 
our advanced position The Guides went gallantly to the 
front The sabres Df their horsemen were ciosBBd with those 
of the troopeis of the 3rd Cavalry, hut not lung could thB 
rebels stand the onslaught The failure of thB attack would 
have been complete, if it had not cost us the life of one of dux 
finest Dfficeis Daly was unharmed, though struck by a spBnt 
shot, andhis horse killed m the encounter, hut his second in 
command, young Quintm BattyB, who had charged at the head 
of the Guides 5 Cavalry, was earned mortally woundBl from thB 
field. The gallantly of his hearing throughout this fierce, 
en count si had attracted the admuatiDn of his chief, and Daly, 
when last Iib saw his liButenant in aotiun, had cnad out with 
the nrBpiessihle enthusiasm with which onB brave man regaids 
the hiavery of another, “Gallant BattyaJ well donB, hiavB 
Battye 1 55 and soon aftBrwaids a lebel camB up within two yards 
of thB English officei, and, after vainly endeavouung to bayonet 
him, discharged his piecB into Battye’s body. The deed was 
amply levenged A Snbahdar of thB GmiB Corps out the 
Sipahi down as hB fired * 


five lnmilied and eighty miles in twenty-two days Thaw stately height and 
militoiy tearing made oil who saw them promt to have such aad They came 
m oafiim and light as if they had maiched only a mile ” — Hietoiy of ths 
Siege of Dehli, by One who Set ved thei e 
* Snbulidai MaiMu Smgli Tins gallant soldiei was a Gturkah, "one of 
thDBB sent down by Sir Hemy Lawienoe ” to join the Guide Doips Ha foil 
m action, some days afterwards, at the head Df the first company, which lie 
commanded el Tha men,” wrote Daly to John LawrBncB, "speak of him 
with teaia and sobs ” He Jiad two bi others also killed m action 
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And as tha young hai o lay dying, in gnavons pain, oil that 
night which was tD ba his last, a 1 amembianoB of 
the pleasant Algos of his school days mingling Qumim BaujB 
with thB pude of thB soldier and tile gieat Ioyb of 
country which sustained dui peoplB, hs Baid, with a smile on 
his handsome facB, to the chaplain who was mimstenng to him, 
“DuIcb Bt dBDDium Bst pio patud mori,” and bo ended his 
bnaf and honouiabh caieBr. * 


* Sbb Chnplam'a “Nanafcive nf the Si pge nf Delili " [Qulntui Battye was 
the second of ten brntheis, all sollieis In Intel VPftia twn nf Ihem ga\B lika- 
wifla their lives for then countiv, one, 'Wigiam, nt F.itlulrtd, in Afghanistan, 
chaigiLig at thBhi-acI nf the Guides, tl o 2ml April, 1S79 , the nthei, Richmond 
on the ciests of the Black Mountain, IS June, 1888, — & B, M] 


vnr. tt 
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CHAPTER ITT. 

PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN THE Pi.NjIl! 

Whilst Daly's Guile Coips was making this splendid maich, 
and the Panjdbwas contributing the fhst-fruitB of 
Mav its accumulated Btiength to the succour of the 
Eaglist Aimy at Dehli, event-, were ripening in 
the frontier piovince, and John Lawrence and 
his associates were laying fast hold of the cusis with a 
vigorous tenacity, as men knowing light wbII the sovereign 
importance of promptitude of action. The Chief Commissioner, 
in earnest council with Edwarcles and Chambeilain, had clearly 
maikBi out the policy winch was now to he pursued for the 
pi esBivation of the Pan] 4b. When intelligence of thB events at 
the oapital, and especially of the disaimmg of the Native lBgi- 
niBnts at Miin-Mi. reached him, he had been at first somewhat 
staitled by thB boldneBS of thB DonDBptiou, and peihaps inclined 
to question the wisdom of the achievement. For John 
Lawience, with all his immense eneigy and lesolution, was a 
man cautions and ciicnmspect, who nBVei acted upon impulse. 
If he thought at the beginning that this open movement against 
the Sipdhis on the pait of thB Sirkai — this vehement dedaiation 
of want of confidence in nmn who had as yet, within his own 
cncle of administration, done nothing disloyal — was hastily to 
piodaim a war that it was not desirable to prQcipitatB, there 
was substantial leason for thB doubt.* But he veiy soon felt 
full assurance that what had been done had been done wisely 
and well. And from that time, sternly recognising the fact 


* Bee thB fallowing rxtr.iot fiom a pnvnta latter adilroaaail by Lnwronee to 
Edwards, m winch the position ot affairs is most accuratuly stutel in a few 
words “ ThB lmsfortuna of the pres Bn t state of affairs is tlun, — Euoh step w& 
taka for our own security is a blow against the regular Sip&ln He feels this, 
nnd on his side tabs a fmtlier step, and so wb go on, until w 3 disband or 
dcstioy them, or they mutiny and kill their officers.” 
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that the crisis had come, that thBTB was nothing to he postponed, 
or coqueted with, dt smoothed down, he flung himself into the 
Mork before him, fuli-hiained and strong-armed, and grappled 
with it as, perhaps, no other man could have done Then hB, 
m his turn, startled othQis by tliB boldness of his conceptions 
There wbib men equally shiBwd and courageous at L&hor, who 
leai nt with alaim that thB Chief CommisMuner waB enlisting 
Sikhs and Afghans into the seivice of the State But this 
policy was based upon a sound estimate of the antagonism 
between the Puibiah Sipdhis from Hindustan and the Panjabi 
races, whether Sikhs or Muhammadans — a natuial antagonism 
fostBied and increased by the conduct of the former.* To 
leplace these Hindustanis, among whom, it every day became 
moiB appal ent that mutiny was spiBadmg like a pestilence, by 
the mixed laces of the piovince and the frontier, might be to 
substitute a new danger for the old ; but the one was certain, 
thB other mBiely conjectuial. And tliBiBwas good reason to 
believe that so long as we- were capable of asserting our 
stiength, the military classes of the Panjab would array them- 
selves on Din side, if Dnly for the sake of gain. Among the 
Sikhs, DbIiIi was both an offence and a temptation Old 
piupliBCies had foretold that thB Impenal City of the Mughul 
would some day be given up to the plunder of the HMIsa. 
And it was not to be duubted that the destruction of the 
Hindustani Army of the Company would tend, sooner or later, 
to assist them to recover the ascendency they had lost. Sn 
John Lawience saw this clearly enough, but hB had to deal 
with an immediate necessity, and he had no nBed at such a 
time to take thought of the Future. 8 d he asked the consent 
of the Goveinor-Greneial to the raising of local levies, and 
this, sought and granted on a small scalB, sddu expanded into 
larger proportions, and Sir John LawiencB held in his hand an 


* On the parts of thB SlkliB and Panj&hfs there happily existed n con- 
siderable dBgi l? b of antipathy, it not iowniight enmity, towmds tho Sipilns 
ot thB Native Cuipa uf the Lin? The latter had lendered them a elves msuf- 
ieiahle by aseuming aus of superiority, and legiiiduig thB furinBr with disdain, 
as h □mg' themselves more warlike and better snhliers “ We mor-ed (beat) 
KdbuL, wo nmr-ed tbB Punjab” -was the Bveiy-day boaBt ot the Pihbiali 
Bipilu tn the Sikh, whom he fuither stigma lined as a man of low caste The 
bod f< sling between thB two races was still fmthsr fostered by the cold 
shoulder Ti-milly tumod by the Ftiibiahs to the Sikhs and Panjdbfs, whom 
they ooiild not openly piovent enlisting into regiments of the LinB. 

2 a 3 
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open commission to act according t d his own judgment and 
discretion * 

This policy met with general favour among the chief political 
officers in the pi ovince, and there were few who did not press 
for permission to recruit m then own districts. But it was soon 
apparent that theie was in some parts, especially un the 
frontier, overmuch of hesitation, resulting fiom want oi confi- 
dence in Dur strength. Meanwhile other precautionary mea- 
sures were beiug pressed, forward with, that piomptitudB and. 
eneigy which always distinguished such opBiatiDns in the 
Paujab. The Police wbtb strength sued. The utmost vimlanca 
was enforced npDn them. The different passages of the Panjfih 
Rivers — the folds and fairies — were watched and guaided, and 
eveiy effoit was to ha made to intei cept those emissaries of bviI 
who, in the guise of wandermg fakBBis or othei religious 
mendicants, weie sowing thB seeds of sedition broadcast over 
the countiyf Than, again, great endeavours weie rnadB — and 
with wonderful success — to save the Government TiepsurB, the 
loss of which was not to he calculated by the number of rupees 
to be struck oft oui cash-balanCBS It was emphatically the 
smews Df wai to the enemy "Wherever it was held, linder 
Native guaids, at outlying stations, it was lBinoved to places of 
secunty and stoied under the protection of Euiopean soldieis. 
And at the same time an order went fuith — meimful in the Bnd, 
but temble in the hour of onr need — to punish all offenders 
against the State with a deterring seventy, which would stnke 
a gieat fear into the heaits Df the people. “ There was no room 
then fui mercy,” it was said, “the public safety was a 
paramount cDnsideiation 51 ThB oidinaiy processes ot the law 
WBre set aside, and authoiity was given to any two civil officeis 
to elect themselves into a spBcial commission to try criminals, 
and to execute upon thBm, when needed, tliB sBntBnce of death. 
At thB same timB, seeing that it was batter to ibihovb the means 


* I ought not to omit to /state that, as many Sikhs had enlisted into tli 9 
Sipdln regiments, an ordei WBnt out to excerpt tJiBsa monhom thBHmiuatim 
coips, and form them into separate battalions 
t I haVB been told that thB pictuic in fho fiist roluniB of this Histoiy, of 
the wandering emisaanes Df sedition, whD, in one disguise di aiiothei,tiaVBi&L‘d 
thB country, was piuely an effoit at my imagination As this opinion lias 
been. inadB public through an influential channel, I may unta that the 
statement in the text la from S 11 John Lawrence's official report, laid before 
Fail lament. 
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of offence than tD punish its commission, he tried to clear the 
province of all that mass of disaffected nau-militaiy humanity 
from Hindustan,* which was Bither hanging on to the skirts of 
the PuThiah Army, di had followed the Fannghis in thB hour 
of success, movBd by the gieat lust of gain to woiship what they 
nowiBViled. And all thesB meaauiBs foi thB internal security 
of the province seamed to John LawiencB the more necessary, 
as hB was straining every nBive tD SBnd down troops to Dehli, 
and thus was weak enin g his own defensive poweis For this 
leason, toD, it seemed tu him that we should not vigorously, and 
at once, against om declaied enemies, taking thB initiative 
-whenever opportunity presented itself, and establishing a repu- 
tation for that confidence m our own resouioBB, the belief in 
which hy our aivtisaiies is always a tower of stiength. And 
all eady events wbib huiiying on to this desired point. Dub 
gieat oppoitnmty was cluse at hand, and others wore pressing 
on tnmnlLuously behind. 

□n the 21st of May, Colonel Edwardes returned toPBshawai.| 
Little sushme gieBted. him theie. His colleagues, 

Cotton and Nicholson, had nD cheBrful lntBlligencB JjESJjf 
to offer him, A gieat cloud was ovei the place. 

ThB Sipahi legimBiits had shown unmistakable signs of that 
feveiishness which presages revolt Cotton had divided his 
Hindustani tiuDps in such a manner as to iendBi joint action 
muiB difficult, and he had placed Euiopeans, with guns, in 
their immediate vicinity, to £b pieparad fDi a sudden rising, 
Fiom many paits of the country tidings of flesh mutinies had 
come in, and theiB was a general belief that the whole Native 
Army was lotten to the cuie. IntBicepted lettBis showed that 
thB excibBmBiit was not confined to those whose names wBre 


* “ThB traituious symptoms lylucbi! and tlia intrigues Bet nn foot by the 
non-military Hindustanis in the JPanjub tenitunes, rendered it necesfraiy to 
remove huge numb bib of them Those puople were employed to a consider- 
able extent among Llie police and other subordinate oml establishments , and 
as camp-fnllowirs they swarmed in every Chntomneut, and iu the adjacent 
cities Moat of the lower class of emploj as w ero riibohargi'd, and numbers of 
oamp-fulioweis depoited out of the piovmce. 1 '— -Sir John Lawvnoe’a Official 
Report 

f ThB regular Hmiiintdni rugunents at FoshiLwsr consisted of the 5th 
Ouvalry and ti>e 21sl, 24th, 27th, uuiL 51st Infmitiy legnuents. 
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mitten Dn the muster-rolls of our regiments.* Nicholson, who, 
with his wonted energy, had been pushing forward tha woik 
of raising local levies, had found an uneasy feeling among thB 
chiefs of the piincipal tribes, and a general unwillingness to 
enlist into thB service Df a Government which Beemedtc bB in a 
Btate of decrepitude, if not of decay. “ Men remembeied 
JLabui,” wrote Edwardes at a later penod “ Not Dne hundred 
could be found tD join such a dBSperatB cause” It was cWr, 
therefore, both to him and to Nicholson that it was necessaiy to 
Bweep away thB doubts and unceitamtiBs which were keeping 
up this dangerous state of uniest, and to asSBTt, vigorously 
and undeniably, the pDWBr Df the English on the frontier. 

On the night of tbe 21st, they had gone to lest m their 
clothes bBneaih the bams roof, both assured that a 
Wayai few rnorB hours would ripen their plans, when an 
expiBss airiVBd informing them that thB companies of the 
55th Lad mutinied at Naushdhia, some twenty-four miles 
distant from Peshduar, and that there was no reliance to be 
placed on thB 10th Regiment uf Iiregulai Cavalry at thB sanm 
place ThB foimer regiment had been hugaded at Mhath and 
other stations with the 3rd Cavalry, and was legarded as a 
fugleman corps, whose eveiy movement would he stuctly fol- 
lowed by the l Bgnnents in the Punjab. It needed not any long- 
sustained conversation between Edwardes and Nicholson for 
both to nmve at thB conclusion that thB Native tiDOps at 
Peshdwar should bB at once disaimed. Bd the Commissioner 
and Deputy-Commission er Df Peshawar went stiaightway to 
thB Quarters of the Bugadier, and woke him up in thB dead of 
the night. Staitmg from his sleep, Cotton saw beside him his 
two political associates, and, wondering what had brought 
them his hed-side, piepaied himself to listen. He was not a 
man in any emergency to be flusteied, and he soon took in with 
a cool biain the whole state of the case. It would Lb necessaiy 
to sendEuiopsan tiDops from PBsh&war to coercB the lDfiactory 
legiment at Nausbdhra and Hoti-Maidin, and the white tioops 
at Cotton’s disposal, already weakened by the le^uuements of 


* “ TMnesur Brahmans and Putnfi Muhammarlans, Hindustani fanatirB in 
tile Snwad Volley, and turbulent outlaw a in Gilfimih, ware calling upon thB 
gip&hia to declare themselves . The whole diSwlnaed such a picture of 
fanatic zeal uni base treachery ns made the vary noma of a Piubiah Hipfihi 
inspected uni loathed. 11 — Cave-Bi owne. 
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tli b Movable Column and by summer sickness, could little 
afford a fuxtbei draft from them, whilst the Hindustani iBgi- 
ments weie in armBd foice m tlia cantonment. MoieovBr, it 
was plain that the tubes on the Frontier weie eageily watching 
events, and the Bxcitement was aveiy day inci easing. But 
theie weiB two aspects in which this might bB lBgaidBd, for 
thus to stup thB Fiontier of a laigB pait of its defBndeis— to 
reducB the available foice at the disposal of thB Biitish Govern- 
ment to a handful of European troops — might he to encourage 
the Afghans to stream thiongh thB Hhaibai Pass in an ine- 
bistihlB spasm of energy fui thB lecoveiy of Peshawai. The 
usk of action was giBat, the HBk of quieBoencB seemed oIsd to 
bB gieat But to those thieB hiavB men, in midnight council 
assembled, it appealed that the holdei would be thB better 
cduisb, and bd it was lBsolved that they should bB thB fiist to 
strike, and that foai of thB five Sip&hi legiments should he 
disarmed at break «f day.* The responsibility of thB blow 
would rest with Cotton. Hb did not hesitate to accBpt it. 

Theie was no timB to be lust So he at once summoned the 
Commanding Officeis of the NatiVB legiments to 
his Qnaiteis Hay biokB befoiB they wbib as- Dmimugof 
sembled. TIibib, m the piesencB of Eilwaides bSISSSi 
and Nicholson, Cotton told them what he had 
detBimined to do, and Didered them to paradB then* legiments 
with all possible despatch. Then theis aiose a stoim ot remon- 
strance. Protesting their entire confidence in the fidelity of 
their men, these fciipiihi Commandants clamoured vehemently 
against the threatened disgrace of their regiments, and one 
declared his conviction that his coips would nBvei submit to 
lay down its aims, but would rise against thB older and ib- 
bolutely attack tha gmis.f Cotton listened attentively to all 


* The 21st Sipdlii regiment was exempted from the operolion of thB dis- 
arming older It was Hie eenioi regimaut in tlie Cantonment, and bbsucIi, 
according to mihtaiy etiquette and ufaaga, the otliei battalions looked to it ioi 
hji example It Lad certainly nut givBii a signal for insuireohoii, and what- 
ever may have him. the tu clings with which it legarded the supLemaoy of file 
English, it had shown no active symptoms of disaffection. It was thought 
advisable, therefore, to spare it, the more especially as it was held to be 
11 indispensable to keep one NuUvb Infantry corps to curry on the duties ui 
the station.’ 1 
f “ It was li 


of Cnlonel 
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that was said, but thB discuBBion_piocDedBd aftei argument had 
been exhausted, and, after a while, Edwardes, thmkrng that 
tune and words were being wasted, bioke in with an emphatic 
sentence, to the Bfieot “ that thB matter rested entirely with 
Bugadiei Cotton. 11 On this Cotton at once exclaimed 1 ‘ Then 
the hoops as cniginally deteimined will be disaimed 11 This 
silenoBtl all tuithBr remonstrance. Not another word was said 
byway cf aiguinBnt. The legimental Commandants lBceived 
thBir instructions and WBnt forth to do thB bidding Df then 
chief. 

It has basn stated that the Peshawar Force had been wissly 
cut m two, as a pie cautionary measure, by Bugadiei Cotton. 
It was now ananged that EdwaidBS should accompany Cotton 
to the light wing, whilst Nicholson WBnt to the left with Colonel 
Galloway Df the 70th QueBn’s who stood next in tenionty.^ 
With the fDimer wars Hei Majesty’s 87th FuslLbis, with the 
lattei the 7Dth, both with detachments of Artillery to snppurt 
them It was a moment of intense auxiBty. The riipahi Com- 
mandants wbib parading then man, and the Queen’s ftBgiments 
weie lying in wait to attack them on the first sign of resistance. 
The suddenness of the movement took the Sipahis aback, they 
laid duwn thBir aims to thB bidding of theii own officers. And 
as the piles grew and grew, undBr the mournful process Df 
humiliating suiiender, a fBelmg Df profound grief and shamB 
took possession ot thBir officeis, and it is lecoided that somB of 
them, cast thBir own swoids and spurs upon the heaps of 
abandoned musketiy and sables in token of the stiength of 
their sympathy with thB Sipihis, and thBii detestation ot the 
authority which had degiaded them f 


confidence in the 27th Native Inf anti y to bannahaken by events in Hindustan, 
and bad nothing tD j s commend but conciliation, ^lulet thB Oolouel ot the 5iat, 
nn the other hand predicted that Ins men would uttaLk the guns if culled on 
to give up then muskets, hesitation was at an end.” — Edwardra’a Repoit 
* Bugadiei Cotton at this time onmmaiidad generally the Fiontiui torce, 
nhiht Colonel Gallowaj was Bngadiei commanding' the shit on 
f Colonel Edwoidas’s official repoit “As the muakets and sabres of thB 
nncB honDUied corps were hurried unceremoniously into Laits, it was saul that 
hois and there thB spurs and awniila of Englisli ofhLersfhll Bympathisingly 
upon the pile ” Gencml Cotton says that tho conduct Df boihb ot thB tiiplhi 
officeis tlieu, and atteiwaids, was uf a highly insubordinate diaiaeter, ami 
that serious oonsiqueiiLB^ tD them wuuld have ensued “hail it bum prudent 
tn ixlubit such a dms on ui the European element in thB ejes ot the Native 
ti oops and tliB people ui the lountiy w 
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The arms sun endeiBd, Brigadier Cottin addressed the iBgi- 
mentH, praising thsm fr>i the iBadinBSS with whidi tdiBy had 
obeyed orders, and they went to their Lines Thus was the 
work don b wbII and thoroughly — and without the shedding of 
a diop of blood. The effBOt npun the minds of thB peoplB waB 
magical They bslieved that wb wcie strong hBcanse wb were 
daring The old aphorism, that “ n othing suDCBBds likB success," 
was here tiiumphantly veiifiBd The tubes, who had h.Bli 
aloof whilst danger threatened ua, and the issue waB doubtful, 
nowpiBSSBd foiwaid eagBily to do homagB to the audacity of 
thB English Without another halt of doubt, Dr tremor Df 
hesitation, th.By came forward, with their dEFbis of sbividc 
“As we iode down to the disaiming," said Heibert Edwaides, 
“ a veiy few ohiefs and yeomen of the country attBndBi us, anil 
I reraembei, judging fiom theii facBs, thit they came to see 
which way the tub would turn. As wb rode baidt fiionds were 
as thick as summer flies, and Ibvibs began from that moment ti> 
CDmB in." Gbod lBaaon, indeed, had Sir John LawiBiice to 
wiite to the Pehhawar ODnnnis&iouci, with hBaity commendation 
saying “I IddIc Dn the disaiming of the four coips at Peshawar 
as a mastBr-stiDka -onB which will do muoh good to kBop thB 
peacB thiDUghout the Pan]db. Commandants of Corps aie 
under a delusion, and whilst in this state their opinions ai*B of 
little value, . . , Wb aio doing well in every district — Becher 
famously." * 

But although thB Native regiments at Poshawar had been 
disarmed, they hail not been reudeied altogether 
innocuous. Aims on that fi on tier, though for ° r 

the moat pait ot a nubr laud than Dur Dwn, wbib 
abundant, and oui disciplined Sipdlns, fraternising with the 
border tub bb, might have retumei to do us grievous mjuiy.j* 
It was, pBihaps, too much to expect that the BntiiB body of 
Sip&his would lBmain quietly in thBir Liubb ; for if the actavB 
piincipb of rebellion wbib within thsm, they would he eagei to 
cross the Fioutiei, and if they were undBi thB pressure of a 
great panic, oonfusBd and Imwildeied by the blow which had 
ialbn upon thBm, they would surely belbve that it was the 
design of the English to destroy thB soldiers whom they had 


* Major John Beolicr oF the Engineers, Doputy-Commiaaioiier of tlia 
Huzarali Dlyibiou ot tbe Paitjiib 
f MS OoncapDnilLncB. 
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disarmed. It was scarcely, therBfoie, to "be hoped that at such 
a time there would be no desertions. But it was necessary at 
□nee to aTreBt these natural impulses to leave the Lines.* It 
was not a tiniB for tenderness — foi meicy— even foi justice. A 
stem example was to be male of the fiist offendeis So the 
Police wbtb put upon their track, and the tribes werB encouiaged 
to arrest the fugitives. Many were brought back, in the firm 
grip of their supposed friends and confederates — some of them 
after falling among thieves and bBing despoiled of all they 

the eaity days of nur gieat trouble, and Regu- 
lation and RDUtma were still paramount amongBt us. The 
technicalities of the Judge- Advocate had not been dispensed 
with, and the tiial of thesa deserters, therefore, was conducted 
with all duB ceiemony and foimality.f Colonel Galloway was 
Pi student of thB Couit-Martial assembled by order of General 
Reed, ami the fiist result was that thB Suhahdar Majoi Df the 
olst, fuund guilty of desertion, was sentenced to death ; whilst 
a Hawaldai and a Sip&hi wBre condemned to shoit terms of 
imprisonment. The leniency of these latter BBntBnces pro- 
voked Cotton and Eiwardes ; but thB public execution af a 
high Native ufficer might still have a good detailing effect. 
So on the evening of the 28th of May, what was called, in 
the demi-official language of the time, “ an useful timber framB- 
woik” was erected on thB parade-giound, and a geneial parade 
was oidBrBd for the following mummg. “ThB Subahdar 
Major of thB 51st was hanged this morning,” wrote EdwardBS 
to Nicholson on tha 29th, “in piesence d! all the troops, who 
behaved well. I occupied the load in lear of Cantonments 
with Horae and Foot levies, in case the 51st Bhould lBfuse to 
attend thB parade, as some people expected, in which case 
General Cotton would have put them to thB bayonet.” J But 
soon the “ useful timber frame-work ” thus called into lequisition 
for the first time at Peahiwar was put to largBr usbb, until tha 
process of suspension became tedious, and convicted offenders 
weie blown Horn, the guns. 


Those i 


* The deseitions were principally from the 51st Regiment 
t The Judge-AdvocntB Bind that dium-lieod courts-martial VBre “ob- 
solete ” It was not long belorB they wcie revivified into institutions of the 
present 

X MS ConesponileuLtj. , 
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In the meanwhile retribution was overtaking the 55th 
Regiment at Marlon. “An hour hanDe,” wiDtB 
Edwardos on the day aftui the dibaiming at ur 

Peshawar, “ a Biuall force of thi'BB hundred 
Euiopean Infontiv, about two bundled and fifty Cavalry 
(Native Iiregulaisj, and eight guns, bix of which aiB liowitzeib, 
will march fiom this Cantonment tD the feny at Dobandi, and 
thence proceed to-moirow night in one long maioh to thB Fort 
of Mardan, fur thB purpose of disarming the 55th NatiVB 
Infantry, whnh is said to bB in a Btate of mutiny ” The 
expedition was commanded by Colonel Chute of the 70th 
Queen's,* and with it, aB political officer, went Colnnel John 
Nicholbon, evei eager to be in the thick of thB action It has 
been already related that the 55th had bBen ordeied to lBlieve 
thB Ghnde Coips at Hcti-Maiddn, It had proceeded thithei 
fi DjnNaushahid, having twD companies at thB ddbtation undBr 
Captain Cameion. Thais the Queen's 27th (Enniskilhns) had 
bBBn siationei with Brougham's batteiy, but tho former had 
bBBn ordered to Rawalpindi, and tliB latter to Peshawar. And 
now, with the exception Df a litth handful of Euiopeans, who 
had been placed in uhaige of thB sick and the women and 
children of the old Euiopean gamson, the place was left to the 
niBrcy of mutinous natiVB troops f The situation was onB Df 
extieme danger. But it was manfully confronted by LieutBnent 
Davies of thB Enniskillens, who, having placed his helphss 
cliaige in a convenient banack, diBW up his little body of 
staunch Englishmen, fully accoutred and iBady for aotmn, and 
piepaiBd to meet his assailants These signs Df re-ubtancB wbid 
too much for thB mutineers Having filed a fBw random shots 
fiom a distance, they made off towards tha river, intending to 
cross by the budge of boats, and to join their oomiades inHoti- 
Marddn But Taylor, of the Engineers, with chaiactenstiu 
lBaimesB of resouioe, biokB the bridge, by draw- 
ing out thB boats in mid-channBl, and only a few aya2 ~ ai 
men made the passage of the liver and joined their head- 
quarters in the couise of the night. The lest returned to thBir 


* Brigadier Ontton wished himself to go in command, bat Edwardea per- 
BUaded lum to remain at Pi-eh&war, where hu aer vices wera more lieodail. 

t It should ba stated that there was a detachment af the regimaut postoil 
on the At&k to guard thB feny at KliaudbAd. These men were the iuut to 
mutiny 
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Lines, and ful a while ramainad sullen and inactive But a 
summons came tD them tD march to Mai dan, and on the night 
Df the 22nd they WBnt thither peaceably undar Cameron’s 
command 

They went tD swell the tida of tieason. There was ud doubt 
of the treacheiy of the mam body of the legiment, although 
with lip-loyalty it was still deceiving its officeis, alter the old 
fashion, and its Colonel, Henry SpottiswoodB, who is descnbed 
as “a devoted soliiBr, who lived for his legiment,” protested 
that be had “implicit confidence” in his men, and imploied 
Cotton not to act against them. So etiong, indeed, was hiB 
tiust, that Bven the warnings of soma mBn of his own corps 
could not shake it. Two hundred Sikhs had been enlisted into 
the legiment since it had been stationed in the Panjab, and 
these men now offered, if separated from the rest, tD fight the 
whole of the Hindustani Sipahis. Bnt SputtiswDDde shook his 
head and declined the offer. Hb had faith in his children to 
tho last. He would “ stake his life du their staunchness , ” and 
hB did Un the night Df the 24th, the advance of thB foice 
from Peshawar was suspected, if not known, by the Sipihis, 
and the Native officers went to th 9 Colon b 1 foi an explanation. 
SpottiBWOudB knew the truth of thB report hut too wbII Hb 
could answer nothing of an assuring kind, and thB deputies 
went unsatisfied fi om his pi e& ence Then his heart sunk within 
him. It was all QVBr. The mutual confidence on which he 
had lelied sd much was gone for ever. He Douli not hear the 
thought of the futuie, bd left alone in his room he blew out Iils 
biarns.* 

As day was breaking on the 25th, ChutB’s column, having 
been strengthened by a body of Panj4b Iniantiy 
Mar2S undeT Majoi Vaughan, came m sight cf thB Foit 
of Hoti-Mard&u. No sdoubi was their advance discerned from 
the walls than the 55th rose in a Lody and lushed forth tumul- 
tuously, turning then faces towards the hills of Sawai. Now 
that their Colonel was gone, thsy felb that thBrB was no hope 
for them. So they went, taking with them thBir arm-, their 
legimental colours, all the tieasuxe they could sbizb, and all 
the am muni tion that they could cany with them. Chute sent 


* See an interesting note in Mr Dave-BiownB’d book, vol , 1 p 17D (Honel 
BpDtLiuwuoile had BBrved chiefly with the 21at, and hud been only ioi a lew 
mouthu in command of the 55tu. 
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on a, detachment of all aims of his little foipB, whilst Iib DCDupied 
the Foit with the remaindei ,* hut the mutmeeis had a long 
start, and the countiy was such that our guns could not ha 
hi ought within iangB of the fugitives. ThesB things wbib in 
thBii favoui But there was onB thing tembly against them. 
Nicholson was there His foot in the stmup, his 
sword by his sidB, and a fBw trusty hoi a amen Nl piS lQ 
behind him, all his old maitia] instincts, of which 
civil employment had long denied the giatifi nation, giewstiDng 
within him again, and he swept down upon the flying Sip&his 
with a grand swonp, which nothing could escape di resist It 
was said afteiwaids that the tramp of his war-hoi bb was heaid 
mihs off. “ Spottiswo ode’s light-hBarted hoys,” hB wrote to 
Edwaides Dn thB 24th, “swear that they will die fighting. 
Nous allons voii ” And a day or two later he 
wiote to tliB same holoved correspondent eaymg, ay!i4 " Z5 
“The 55th fought deterramatelv, as man, who have no chance 
of esoapB hut by their own exn’tious, always do” But the 
pursuing party killed about a bundled and twenty of thB 
mutmeeis, oaptuiBd about a bundled and fifty, with thB regi- 
mental colours, and more than two hundiad stands of arms.j 
The lest took refuge in the Lnni-ldiur hills. And many of 
those who fell on that day fell nuclei Nicholson’s own stiung 
aim Of those under him, none fought so well as his own 
Mounted Polioe. The men of the Irregular Cavaliy only 
“pietended to aot” f “I did not get homB till 7 p.m. yBster- 


* It should be stated that the offlceis of tho 55th, with about dug bundled 
aud twenty men, eamo out of tho Port and joined Chute’s foi l‘Q It was 
doubted whotlioi they wore more faithful than thB lest Colonel Eilwnxdi*s 
(Official Eeport) siub that they woia biought ovm by the tlneats and pei- 
suaeiona of Lliou uffirors. 

t Colonel Chute Id UngndiGi Dolton, Murduii, May 2B. 

X '‘TUnrB woic floniD Iuegulais, hut tiny only pudouded to act Captain 
Law, wlm cnramoiuled a paily of the 1 Dth Iricgulm Cavalry, got woumlud in 
setting u vain example to Ins men, one nf whom ti unulierouhly fired into the 
5th Panjfib Infantry. Tho Stli, under Minor Vaughan, followed as dose (is 
infantry could do, and showed an admirable spuiL thionghoufc tbs day” — 
JidmrdBi'B Bepoit Nicholson wiote that “ the casualties in the lOtli 
Irregular Cavalry thB other day wiro an excellent index of tho state and 
value of Hi b corps” — ‘‘Thpse casualties were one European officer, wounded 
whilst hying to got lus men to advance, one San fir killed, not bv the 55th, 
but by Vauglmn’s men, into whom he ticacheiouejy fM.”— MS Oui i espond- 
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day, M hB wrote to Edwaides on tliB 25th Df May, “ having bBBii 
just twenty hours in the saddle, ani in the sun the whoh day 
Sd you may fancy I was dead heat, ani my hoise too. Ha 
cairiBil mB over seventy miles 11 
If theiB had been any doubt before as tD the man of men — the 
one, of all DthBis, strong in action and swiftm pursuit, by whom 
desperate woik, such as Edwaides had spoken Df m Calcutta, 
was to be done best, the question was now settled. All men 
saw in this the fiisfc of Nicholson’s gieat exploits in the mutiny- 
war, the forerunnei of many others of the Bame stamp. It was 
a fine thing at that time — nothing finer in the whole history of 
tliB war — to mark the enthusiasm with which men, all earnest 
in the great wDik before them, rBjoicBd in the successes Df their 
biethien, and sent forth, on a to another, pleasant pecans of 
encDUiagement The chief officeis of the Panjdb wBre hound 
togethei not merely by the excitement of a common object , the 
bonds of a common atiectiDn were equally strong within them, 
ani eaoh was Bagei to express his admuation of the good ieBds 
of anothei. There may havB been good fellowship in other 
provinces, but in none was thBre such fellowship as this. Men 
of the stamp of Edwardes and Nicholson, llBcher and Lake, 
James and MJPhBrson — all having equal zeal for the public, 
but not all enjoying equal oppoitunities, or, perhaps, possessing 
equal powers, fiee from all jealousies, all livaliies — were strong 
m mutual admiration, ani were as proud of the exploits of a 
comrade as of their own. This great laid Df John Nicholson 
htuied the hearts of all men to their depth. Edwaides in 
letter aftei httei, in brief but emphatic sentences, had sent 
him those fine, frank, genial WDids of heaity commendation, 
winoh no man ever uttBiBd more becomingly dt moiB accept- 
ably, and afterwards recorded officially that his tiiBnd “with a 
handful of hoisemen hulled himself like a thundBibolt on the 
ioutB Df a thousand mutineers ” Ani John BecliBr, all a-glow 
with admiration of the two PBshawar Commissioners, wnete to 
Edwaides, sajing, “I lejoice to see you thus liimg Dn the 
whnlwind and controlling the storm, and glad amidst thB 
thunder-clouds Your letter sounds like a clanon-hlast lull of 
vigoui and self-iehance ; ani I am pioud to sbb you and 
Nicholson in this gland storm, masters at your work, right 
glad that Nicholson did not leave. There was woik foi hifl 
war-lioise, and he is in his element — the first who has struck a 
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d Bath-blow. And we may bB pioui of Juhn Lawrence as a 
iuaBter-spint in. theSB times ” * 

A tBinbla examplB was now to be made of the mutineers of 
the 55th. A hundied and twenty Sipahi prison bis 
were in the hands of the British. They weiB all Jnn0a ' 
liable to thB punishment of death. It was not to be doubted 
that the time had come when the kb verity of the hour would bB 
the humanity of all time. But these rebels, though taken 
fighting against their masters, and known to have had mnrdBr 
in their hBaits, had not shed thB blood of their officers, and 
there weiB some amongst them who in the tumult of the hour 
had bBen earned away by thB multitude without any guilty 
intent. The voice of mercy, theiefnro, was lifted up. 11 ImuBt 
say a few woida for some of the 55th prisoners,” wrotB 
Nicholson to Edwnries. “The officers of that regimBnt all 
concur in stating that the Sikhs wbib on their sidB to the last. 
I would, therefDie, temper stern justice with mercy, and spaie 
thB Sikhs and young recruits. Blow away all thB rest by all 
means, hut spare boys soarcely out of thBir childhood, and men 
who were really loyal and respectful up to the moment whan 
thBy allowed themselves to be carriBd away m a panic by the 
mass " And Sir John Lawrence wrote also in the same strain 
to the Commissioner of PeshAwar. “ In i BSpBot to the mutineeis 
of the 55th, they werB taken fighting against us, and sd far 
deserve little mercy. But, on full reflection, I would not put 
them all to death. I Ad not think that we should be justified 
in thB eyes of the Almighty in doing so. A hundred and 
twenty men are a large number to put to death. Our objBot is 
to make an example to tBmfy DthBis. I think this object 
would be effectually gamed by destn lying fiom a quarter to a 
third of them. I would select all those against whom anything 
had can he shown — suoh as general bad character, turbulence, 
piominencB in disaffection or in the fight, disrespectful de- 
meanour to their officers during thB few days hBfore thB 2Bth, 
and the like. If these did not make up the requiiei number, 


* Nuholaon himself was vsiy anxious that Loo much credit should not bB 
given to him tor this BXploit It was stated in the public punts that Iib lmd 
commanded thB expeditionary farce fioin PsBhawnr, and that hB had been 
twenty horns in pursuit of the enemy, and he requested that it might lie 
explained with iqual publicity that Colonel Chute oummnnilB l the force, nnd 
Ihntlie (NicIioIsdu) had bean twenty hours m the saddle, but not all that 
Line in piu&uit 
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I would then add tD tliem the oldest soldiers. All these should 
he shot 01 blown away from thB gunB, as mayhB most expedient. 
The rest I would divide into hatches some to he impiiaoneil 
ten yeais, soma seven, some fivB, sume three 1 think that a 
sufficient example will then he made, and that thBBe distinctions 
will do good, and not haim. The Kipahis will see that we 
punish to deter, and not for vengeance Public sympathy will 
not he on the side of tliB suffered. OthBiwisB, they will fight 
desperately tD tliB last, as fa sling certain that they must die” * 

And in these opinions, equally politic and meiciful, tliB 
mihtaiy authonties concuired, indeed, theie was at one timB 
some talk of suffering thDSB men of the 55th, who had not 
actually committed themselves, to rBtam their arms, and Bven of 
rewarding tha best of them. But subsequent investigation 
proved that the Hindus tanis who had not bft the Fort owed their 
immunity from actual cmne lather to accident than to loyal 
design; so they werB discharged without pay, and Bent heyund 
th,B Indus, whilst the Sikhs, who had madB gallant offer Df seivice, 
were leltwith thBir arms m their hands, and diafted into other 
xegiments. 

TliBn camB thB stem work of retribution. On the 3id of 
June id J une i twelvB dBSBiters of 51st had bsen hanged; 

and now Dn the 10th, thB paiadB-ground of the 
87th Queen’s, on wliich thB gallows had hBen permanBntly 
elected, witnessed anothBi scene of execution still more ghastly 
in its aspect. The fugitives fiom Hoti-Mai ildn had all been 
sentenced to death A hundred and twenty criminals had been 
condemned to he blown away from our guns But the recom- 
mendations Df the Chief Commissioner had tBmpBrBd the 
sevBiity of the sentence, and only one-thnd Df thB number had 
been marked foi execution. Forty prisoners wbtb brought Qut 
manacled and miseiable to that dreadful pumshment-pai ad b. 
The whole gamson of Pesbdwar was diawn up, forming thiee 
sides of a equal b, to witness the consummation of thB sentence 
The fourth side was formed by a deadly an ay of guns. Thou- 
sands of outsiders had pouiad in fiDm the surrounding country 
to he spectatois of thB tremendous ceremony — all ounous, 
many doubtful, some peihaps malignantly eager for an out- 
break, to be followed by the collapse of British ascendency. 
The pieces of the Euiopeans were loadad The officers, in 


MS Con sap ond ence. 
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ad lition to their legulation arms, had for the moat pait ready 
to their clutch what was now becoming an institution — thB 
inany-baiiBllBd lavolver pistol. The issue waa doubtful, and 
□ur people WBie ptBpaiBd for the WDist. 

Under a salutB fium onB of the battBiies, thB Bugadiei- 
GreiiBral appeared on paiade Having ridden along the fronts of 
the giBat human squaiB, he oidBiad thB sentence to bB read. 
And this done, thB giim ceremony commenced. The foity 
selected malefactois weie executed at the mouth of the gnnB* 
No man lifted a band to save them. The NativB tioopB on 
parade boie themselves with steadiness, as Under a giBat awa, 
and when Dr Ibis want fuith fur the whole to maich past in 
ibvibw oidBr, aimed and unarmed alike werB obedient tD thB 
word of command To our newly-raised Ibvibb and to thB 
cniiDUS Dn-lookers from the cDuntiy, the whole spectaulB was 
a marvel and a mystBiy. It was a wondeiful display of moial 
force, and it made a deep and abiding impression Theie was 
this great virtue m it, that however unintelligible the prooass 
by which sd great a result had been achieved, it was easy to 
undeistand the fact itself. The English had conquered, and 
were masteis of the pDBition. Perhaps some ot thB most 
sagacious and astutB of the spectators of that morning’s WDik 
said to each other, or to thempBlves, as they turned their facBd 
homeward, that the English had conquered because they were 
not afiaid. The strength, indeed, imparted to our cause by the 
disaiming-paiade of the 24th of May had been multiplied 
tBn-fold by the punishment-pai a Ib of the 10th of JunB. And 
it is hard to say how many lives — thB lir bs of men of all races 
— were saved by the seeming seventy of this Bally execution. 

Among the rude people of the border the audacity thus dis- 
played by the English m the face of piBsamg danger Bxcited 
boundless admiration. They had no longer any misgivings 
with respect to the snpenority of a race that could do such 
gieat things, calmly and coolly, and with all the foimality of an 
inspection-parade The oonfa-dence in our power, which the 
disbandment of the Native regiments had done so much to 


* It la a significant foot that neither Sir Herbert Eiwaides, in his Official 
PeBhiwar Report, noi Sir Sydney Dutton in ins published Nariative, says oriB 
void about this punishment poiode. And what tliBSe biave men, being b)b- 
witnesses Df the honor, shrunk fi urn describing, 1 may well abstain fi om 
dwelling de in detail. There is no lack, however, of piutiouLus, all ghaaLly 
and some grotesque, m the coteinporoiy letters bafoia me. 
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revive, now shuck deep loot in thB anil Fiee offers of 
allegiance continued to oomB in. fiom tlie tubes Feeling now 
that tliB English. werB masteis of the situation, their avance 
was hmdled, and Bveiy man who had a matchlock or a tulwai, 
or, better still, a hoisB to bring to the mustBr, camB fDiwaii 
with his tender of sbivlcb to the Butish officBis at Peshawar. 
The difficulties and peiplexitiBS Df the ciibis could not obsourB 
the humDUis of this stianga recruiting Heibeit Edwaides,. 
who was the life and soul of Bveiy movement at that time, 
has himself sketched its comic aspects with an almost 
Hogaithian fidelity of detail * But this passed, whilst every 
week developed luoie stukmgly its Bsrious results Foi, 
as thB month of JunB advanced, and news camB that the 
English had not retaken Dehli, and acioss the bolder went 
fiom mouth to mouth the lumoui of the fi.Biy crescent, theie 
was increasing danger that Mnsalinan fanaticism might prevail 
over all else, and that a leligions war once piodaimed, it would 
be impossible to control the gieat tide of Muhammadanism that 
would pour itself down fiom the North. If in that houi thB 
English had heBn weak at Peshawar, they might have been 
dvbi whelmed. But much as those wild Muslims loved 
Muhammad, they loved money uidib, and. when they saw that 
we weie stiong, they clung to us, as the wiSBr policy. 

The end Df thB 55th may be nanated heie. EvBn moie 
deploiable than the fatB Df these men, thus suddenly brought 
facB to face with ignominious death, was the doom impending 
dvbi then oomiades, who had escaped fiom Nicholson’s pursuing 
horsemen across the bolder into Sawad. IhBie they found the 
countiy rent by intestine fends , almost, indeed, in thB thioes 
□f a levulutiDn. The tempuial and spiritual chiefs — the 
Pa dish &h and the Alchfind — weie at stnfe with onB anothei. 
The mutint-ers took themselves and then* aims to the foimBi, 
hut he had no money to pay them, and orn sIbbIi, WBll-fed 
Hindustanis soon diBcoveied that they had committed a giiBvoug 
blunder. In a liLtla while the body of then leader — the self- 
made shattered coipse of a white-beaided Subahdar — was 
floating down tha livei under thB walls of Naushdbra, and his 
followers, disappointed and destitute, wbib turning then faces 
towards ihB oountiy of thB Bdjah of Kashmir, sick Df Musal- 

* See thB Pl'bMwbj Mutiny EBpoib, especially paiagiaph DB, wlnoli will 
be found entire m Uib Appendix. 
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mfi.n fanaticism, an 3. hoping to exaita sympathy and obtain 
service undei a Bojput government These poor deluded 
Hindus, who had abandoned pay, pension, peace, evBiythmg 
that was deal to them, undei a blind besetting belief in the 
bigotry of their Christian masters, now found themselves hi east- 
high in the bitter waters of Muhammadan persecution.* They 
had escaped the chimera of agieased caitiidge to be despoiled 
of their saoied threads and oncumciBsd. They had fled from a 
landom rumour to confront a levolting reality And now they 
wbib fain to go skulking along the bordei, taking their gaunt 
bodies and tatteiel garments to anyplace Df lefuge open to 
them, seeking rest, but finding none ; for as they huddled along 
thB Hazaiah boidBi, stumbling thiough lucky defiles, more 
inhospitable than their Muhammadan peiscontDis, John Becher 
laised the fnendly clans to hunt them out like veimm. Then 
their miseiy was at its height. Hungry and naked and fDDtsorB, 
it was death to them to move, it was diath to them to l'emain 
btill. Another veneiable Suhahdar set an example of suicidB 
to his followBis hv shooting himself, declaring that it was 
better to diB at oncB than to peush slowly by staivation. 
BechBr himself has told with raie force Df language how fiist 
one detachment then anuthei was assisted by fnendly Kohistiinis 
and others, whose services he had most sagaciously enlisted, 
until the whule weie either destiDyed or brought pnsoneis into 
onr gamp | Than came the last scbub of all, in which the 


* Mr CavQ-BiDWiiB says that “many a sleek Biohmon was made a roiii- 
pulsoiy Muhammadan, dimmed Id teivilo afficeis m their liiasjids, othois 
wore told foi slaves Humour has it that one fat olil Subalidar was sold foi 
ioui annas (sixpence) ,J 

t See Mnjoi Bechei’a published repoit — Panjctb Mutiny PapBis Iu n 
private lettei to Edwaides (July 1) he gives ft ginphic descniition of the flight 
of the Sipdlns and the raising Df tha bolder clans " Alter making amaioli,” 
liBSuid, "in tli d direction oi Ehagftn, they tinned back and WBnfc by the 
iuoib difficult load through tha Kohistan, along tli b Indus to Ohilass, and 
withfacBs towards Gil|il, oi some othoi poitionof Enshmh,as to tha piDDiisml 
land oi safety One of thou offioois shot himself at the prospect ; one nr two 
have died almdy, eevoial are VBry ill They have no caintiM aud nro 
lather hungiy . Tha load is very difficult even for inin of the country 
They have no shBltei, and I baliavB that yeiy iaw can escape; besides which, 
thB Mahurajah Ghilfib Singh has moved a regiment to his Ghljit irontier, and 
swoAis he will polish off every man lie meets. Ha lies also warned tha Gujara 
Mid people of the uountiy to pay thorn off I have had sevBial messenguia 
who have scon them They nrB mostly Hindus Lnoking naked ns they rln, 
the women and childien tin □ w stones ft thorn and ciy, 1 Out on yon, black 

2 D 2 
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GibloBt and the Grivns weie thB chief aotira. On thB very 
outskiits of civilisation, wheie only a fsw Englishmen wbib 
gatheied togetliBi, the last of “ SputtiswD ode’s hght-heait3d 
fellows " paid the penalty of their folly or their crime One 
party after another of the fugitives was brought in, tried by a 
military enuTt and sentenced to death; and theywBre hung up, 
dt blown away, on some commanding ground, to bB a warning 
and a tenor to otheis. BraVB and sullen they went to thBir 
doom, asking only to die like soldiers at the cannon’s mouth, 
not as dogs in the noosB of the gibbet. Little leBB than two 
hundiBdmen wbib executed at that tim 0 in thB Haz&rah countiy. 
“Thus, huntad down to thB last - likB wild beasts, was con- 
summated the miserable fata of the 55th Regiment, and thus 
thBy affuided a salutaiy BxamplB to other mutinous legiments, 
by proving the far reach of our powBr, and that therB was no 
lefuge evBn beyond our bolder.” * If any had not heBn thus 
hunted out, their fata was pBrhaps wtuse than that of the 
executed malefactors, for they wbtb soli mto slavery, and com- 
pelled to apostatise for their lives. 

ElsBwheie, howsvBr, werB ominous symptoms upon th^ 
Frontier. Nicholson, sinca his gi Bat raid against 

A1 rnmt??r tha the fu gitiVBS of the 55th, had been still in thB field, 
and hB had frequently written to Edwardes that 
the Mu salmin chiefs on tha bolder wbtb eagBrly watching 
the piDgresH of BVBnts, and encouraging the rebellion of oui 
Native soldiBiy, wbo, at thB same trniB, had hBen making 
oveituies to thBm Thai a was, too, a notonous outlaw, named 
Ajun Kkfoi, who was believed tD bB uituguing with our troops 
at Abazai, a fuitiBsa Dn the hanks Df the Saw&d River, and 
Nioholson Wrfs eager tD make a swoop upon him j “ The game 

Ktffars without dccBncy 1 1 And they wei e shocked by the habits which they 
witnessed in the early morning ThB peopla of Pakll and HazArah have 
come foith like spuits at my bidding I have been deluged with clansmen, 
and our camp is veiy pictuie quo. . I have received satisfactory assurances 
fiom all our bolder chiefs It tdiQ Suiads of Kbagan had not, like good men 
and tme, manned then fi out, I think thB Sipihis would have tued an Bosier 
iDUtQ , hut then again they would have found men of Gultib Siugh’a ready at 
MuzuffarAbad ” — MS Coi j espondmo s 

* Mnioi Becher’s RbpdiL 

f This uneasy feebng ou tbs fiontier had been of long standing Bbb the 
following significant pnssagB in Mr Forsyth's Mutiny Repent “ Of thB causes 
which led to this lebelhon it is not for me to speak, but I cannot refrain hom 
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is ‘becoming nicei and mDie complicated,” hB had wntten on 
thB 26th. of May fiom Mai din, “ Ajun Hlian has 
camB down to Piangar, and. it is gen Bially beliBVBd M * y 2B ‘ 
that he has dtniB sd at thB instigation of um troops tliB! b. This 
doBs not seem improbable. TIibib is no doubt that for some 
time past emissaries (mostly Mullahs) fiom the Hills had been 
going baokwai is and forwai ds betw san thB 55th NativB infantiy 
heie and certain parties in their own countiy” Four days 
aftBiwaids, hB wiDte from Omaizai, saying “ We 
aia just staiting for Abazai. I will let you Ioidw Mfly3 “ 
this evening whothBr I recDminand the disanmng of the 64th 
Native Infantiy I am stiDngly inclinBl to believe that we 
should not meiely disaim but disband that cmps, and thB 10th 
Iiregular Cavaliy Theie is no doubt tint they have both 
been in communication with the Akhuni of Saw&d. . . . If the 
disaimmg of both oi cithei coips bB determined upon, we can 
do it veiy well from hBi e, without troubling thB Peshawar 
tioops I bBliBVB we did not pitch into tliB 55th one day too 
soon. That corps and the 64th wbib all planning to go over to 
the Akhtini together. I havB got a man who taunted my 
police on the lina of march with siding with infidels in a 
lehgious war. May I hang him 9 ” 

On tha following day Nicholsun wrote fiom Abazai, saying. 
“We aniVBd heiB all right yastaiday, and found the 64th 
looking veiy villainous, hut of oouise peifeotly quiet They 
have been talking veiy disloyally both to the Grhilzis ” (men of 
the Kalat-i«Ghilzi Regiment) “and people of the countiy, and 
the fnimai have CBasBd to associate with thorn. 'I he latter 
have been lathsr hoping for a low, in thB midst of winch they 
may escape paying revenue ” What he saw was quite enough 
to convince him that it would be well to do the woik at oncB. 


ibo aiding one fact, ^hioli was not without sigiufii'nnas In August, 1856, a 
letter iiom the Akhtfnil of Sawtfil, addissted to Fatfi Khan, at Pmdf GHitfh, 
was brought to me at Rawalpindi Among much other ubws the writer 
Stated that tliB Muhammadans of Lakbuao had wntten to Dost Muhammad, 
informing him that Uudh hudbaen taken by the Butish, and that as they 
supposod that HftulaiAbfii would fullow, there would soon bB no stronghold 
□f Islam left m 'Hindustan, and unless some effort wt-re main lbs cause ot tiue 
bclicvcis would bo lost, In tl a event of the Muhammadans of Laklinao 
ontBimg on any plan, they wisln d to know wlmt aicl they might cxpBut from 
the Dost The sagacious reply to his obeDivatiou wus stated by the wnter 
to be, 1 What will be lamuiiu to be seen.’ ” 
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AppiDVal had coma from Cotton, fiom Edwaides, and from 
Lawrence. Sd a datachmant Df Emopeans, -with soma Panjabi 
details and goms guns of Biougham’s battery, thB whole under 
that nfficBi, wbib sent tD disarm th a companies at Shabkhadr, 
and aftpi wards tliDSB at Michm, whilst thB foioB at Abazai was 
bBmg dealt with by othai components of Chute’s column* The 
tBeth of the 64th were diawn without difficulty. But the 
annihilation of the 10th Inegular Davahy was leseived for 
anothei day, Nicholson lecoinm ended that hd action should be 
takBU against thB IrregulaiB until tidings of thB fall of Dehli 
should have leached thB Panjab. Hb littla thought how lemotB 
was this event at the beginning of JunB, that long months 
were yet to wear away in unsuccessful efforts tD aLcomplish 
the gieat object for which the Panjab was pouring out bd much 
of its militaiy stiength And otheis werB of thB same sanguine 
temper all over thB Province — foitunately, for this faith, stiDng 
though delusivB, sustained them, and they walked with bettBr 
heart and gisaler vigour for holding fast tD the lie 

Tlieie was now no furthei bbi-vicb for Chute’s column to 
perfoim. So it maiched back to Peshawai, and Nicholson iDda 
Dn in advance of it, to lSsumB hiB political duties 
June 13 Q n ^j ia June, Edwardes waloomBd hs 

fiiend and fellow-workman with warm congiatulatiDns on his 
success “Nicholson came m fiom Abazai this morning,” Iib 
wiote to Su John Lawience, “looking lathei the wdibb for 
exposure; and wb have been going over ths bitta question, (fee , 
with the GhnBial, and have decided tD say nothing about it till 
DBhli fulls, and then to disarm thB 10th li regular Cavalry, and 
exempt fiom the abolition of batta the 21st Native Infantry, 
the Kilat-i-Glnlzi EBgimBnt, and thB 17th and 18th IiiBgular 
Cavaliy, if they kBep quiet ” And in thB same letter he wiotB 
to the Chief Commissionei, saying, “What a tBinblB job is thB 
going off of those thiBB regiments fiom Jalandhai and Philur 
towards Dehli J” It was a sdutob of sore distress and dii’B 
aggiavation toEdwaides and Nicholson that, whilst they had 
been doing so much for thB defence of the provincB anil thB 
raaintBnancB of the huncm of the nation, otheis wbtb thiowing 
away eveiy chance that came in tliBii way, and by their 
weakness and indecision suffeiing the enemy to BscapB. 

If dt in other parts of the provincB theiB was not always that 
glorious audacity which secuics success by nevei doubting its 
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attainment. In the fiist week of June, thB Sipahi regiments 
at Jalandhar, whom, as we have alieady seen, 

Bugadier J ohnstone had not disaimed in May, wbi b jHwSjSw 

swelling with sedition and iipe for levolt Major 
Edwaid Lake, who, m Baily youth, had shaiBi with Heibeit 
Edwardes the distinction of stnking the fiist blow at the 
Multaui msingents of ’49, was Oommissionei of the J£landhai 
division. He had been absent du cncuit when the events 
ocouired which have been detailed in a previous chapter,* but 
befoiB the end of the month hB had letuinBd to Heai-Quaiteis, 
had closely obseived the tampei of the Sip&lns, and had bBen 
convinced that thBy were only waiting an opportunity to bieak 
into open rebellion. Hb stiongly counselled, theiefoie, thB 
disaimmg of the leguuenta. But theia was no Cotton at 
Jalandhar. ThB Sipahi commandants shook then haads aftei 
thBir wontBd fashion, and thB Bugadier, tossed hither and 
thithei hy wild conflicts of doubt, at last subsidBd mtD inaction. 
EvBnts werB left to devBlope thBmsalves, and thBy did so with 
all possible ad'vantagB to tha mutineers. On thB night of thB 
7rh of JunB, the Native battalions — two regiments 
of Foot and one of Hoise — inaugurated a general Jtma 

libing by setting fire tD tbB housB of the CulonBl of thB Queen's 
legiment. In a little while tha Lines weie all aBtn with the 
bights and sounds of open mutiny , and thB officers were making 
tliBir way to the parailB-giounds, whilst women and olnldiBn, 
in wild excitement, wgib hunving to thB appointed place of 
refuge. It is not easy to desenbe the upioar and confusion 
which madB the midnight hideous, nor tD explain the leason 
why, m thB piBsenca of an European lcgimenb and a tioop of 
EiuDpean Artillery, the insurgents were allowed to run not in 
uniBbtiaiuei l’BVolt. The incidents Df thB using werB of the 
common type. ThBy wbi b nob distinguished by any pecnliai 
atiooities. It seems that theiQ was a ganeial understanding 
among tliB Sip dins that on a given day they should set theii 
tacos towaids Behli As a body, they did not lust for the 
blood of then officers, but in tlio BxcitemBnt Dt the moment, 
murderous blows wbib dealt. Adjutant Bagbhaws, of thB 3Gth 
KBgnnent — a gallant officer and a good man — was mortally 
wounded whilst endeavouiing to lally a party of his SipAbs. 
ThB dBalh-blow did nob come from onB of Ins Dwn iubu, but 


* Anfe, pp 838-4, 
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fi dih a trooper who “ tdiTb up and shot him” Other officeis 
weie wounded in tliB confusion of the hour, houses were burnt, 
and property was destroyed. But therB wbio instances of 
fidelity and attachment on tha part of the Sipahis, men came 
forwaid staunchly and devotedly to save the lives of thBir 
officers. And altogether theie were the usual conti adictions 
and anomalies, which, mDia dt less all over the CDuntiy, seemed 
to indicate thB general half-heaitBdncss of thB Sipahi levolt. 

It was obviously the intention of the Jalandhar Brigade to 
pick up the long-wavBnng regiment at Thilur, and then for 
the whole to maich on to Dehli * A trooper of thB Cavalry 
galloped forwaid in advance of the rebel force tu give thB 3rd 
the BarliBst tidings of their fippiuach Tho conduct Df the 
last-named coips appears tD he inscrutable, BXDBpt upon thB 
hypothesis Df a long-cherished design, and that patient, sturdy 
resistance of all immediate temptations, which 
seems in many instances to have distinguished 
the behavioui of men waiting fur an appointed day and a given 
signal. The 3rd, that might have done us such giievous 
injuiy when the siegB-train was in its giaBp, now that thB 
time had come, cast in its lot with thB Jalandhar mutineers, 
and swept on towaids thB city of the Ring It is une of the 
worst disgraces Df thB war that these Jalandhar legiments weie 
evei suffeied to leach PhiluT. There was no lack of mBn eager 
to pui'oue the mutinBeis, hut the dub wold fiom the one 
responsible authority was not spoken until all ordeis might as 
well havB been givsn to the winds. Tha mutineBis had donB 
their woik and mtuchBd out Df oantonmenls by one o’clock in 
the morning, and not until sbvbh was the woii given for thB 
advanoe Df the puisumg column. ThB extreme consideration 


* I find thB fallowing la the P.inj&b Mutiny Papeis It seems tD lcuva 
httla doubt wilk lespBLt to the foregone desaigu “These intentions weiB by 
chance divulged by u wimnied Hawnldar of tlis Sid Nntiv a infantry to an 
officer, who tunnd lnra concialed at Hunmyiln’s tomb, aftBr thB capiuLB of 
Dahh This information was given without any attempt at pnlhiitiim di 
rBstjVB . . It was tram the lips of a man who know hia and was noor, mid 

convened the impression of truth to its hearer , it is, moreover, home out bv 
known fa ts and airoumstance^ It was, strictly, that oil the tiDups in the 
Jdlandliar Dufib hail agiced to nse simultaneously , a detachment from 
J&iimdhor was to go over tD Haalnaipih, to fetch away the 33id Native 
In I anti y, railing which the 33id wore tu remain (ami tlmy did so) , then their 
amval at Plnlui was to bs thB signal fur the 3rd to jmii, when all weiB to 
pincBed U Dehh, facing the river aa brst tliey could Eepoit of Mr. Ricketts. 
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of Brigadier Johnstone for his EuropBan tioops was suoh that 
hB waited until thB fieiee June sun had risen— waited until thB 
commissariat was not leady — waited until the enemy had 
escaped.* The pursusis marched out and marched back again, 
nBYei haying seBn thB enemy at all. 

The hist 01 y of thB so-collad pmsuit appBars to he this. In 
thB course of the day, there being a vague lmpiession that 
Philur might be in danger, Olpherts, with two of his guns, 
canying a small paity Df the Bth Queen’s on their carnages, 
and accompanied hy the 2 nd Punjab Oavaliy, pushed on tD that 
place, whBXB they found that the Dflkers Df the Uidhai Bsoaped 
into tbe Foit, and that the Sipdhis wbib crossing the nvBr at 
a ferry some foui miks distant. AftBi a while, the main body 
of the troops from Jdlandhai came up, and then the question 
aroHB as to whether anything could he dons. ThDSB who would 
fam have done something, did not know what to do, and those 
who knew what should hB donB, weie not minded to do it. Nd 
onB from Jalandhar knew the way from Philui to the Satlaj, 
and thB Philur officers, shut up in the pDifc, sent out no dub to 
guide them. So the lesult was that no dub did anything, and 
thB puisuing column hiVDuackel bravely for thB night. It is 
understood that the highest military authorities wbib oonvinoBd 
that Bugadiei Johnstone had donB his duty nobly — but History 
and the Horse Guards arc DftBn at issub. 

Such, howBVei, aie the alternations of light and shadow m 
this nanative, that the narrator has nevei to 
tarry long without an example of that activity of 
British manlmess which saved the Empire in this 
gieat convulsion. Whilst the Jdlandhar Brigadier was thus 
earning the approbation Df the highest military authorities, 
twD junior civilians, acting only on their own impulses, wbib 


* I (five Hub on the authority of Bngarlier Jolmstonf 4 , who himself says. 
» The pursuit oi the mutineers eommenuai bBtoie seven o'clock at the morning 
full owing tli q night of tli □ outbreak. It could not have been unilBi taken 
eailisr, The direction token by the lobek was noL asceitamei till Lalf-pmst 
three o’clock Preparations had Id be maib in obtaining Damage for the 
inlautry, pioviiing rations, , nmrBctmg the equipment for guns, hoises, 
&c, and tliDsa, aftei the utmost (fespatoh of nffl 'ora, as ready and zealous as 
men eoull bo, weie found impossible to bB cumplotul at an earlier hour The 
complant of oub writer I understand is, that the haste ot iepniture in pursuit 
Was ho great, that thB Infantiy bail to mnreh without rntium ami other 
comfjitri, which 18 true, 1 ’ &b, Sen,— Litter to Luhor Chronicle. 
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doing their "best to cut off thB march of the mutineeis, One of 
these was a young gentleman ramBi Thornton, who had been 
ona of the fiist to entei thB sBxvica hy tliB open door Df gBUBial 
competition, and who seemed to bB bent nn proving that the 
lBpiDach levelled at thB new oidei of civihans — that they were 
men of books, not man Df action — was unfounded and unjust. 
He had ridden ovbi fiom Lnduna to Philur to pay thB lBgiment 
there, had learnt that thB tiDops had nsen, and had pushed on 
with all haste to the nvei-bank and cut away tha budge of 
boats Hun yin g then back to Lodiina, hB found that Hr. 
Ricketts, the D Bputy- Commissi on ei, had lBceivad by tehgraph 
lnfoimation of the using at Jalandhar, and was all Bddy making 
such piepaiatious as hB could for thB secunty of that impoitant 
post Lying du thB great high roaifiom tliePunidb to Hin- 
dustan, it was to bB assumed that tbs mutmeBis would sweep 
ihiough it, canying dBatiuction with them, on thBii route tD 
the appointed goal of Dehli Little was it that Ricketts cuuld 
have done in any case, hut that little was madB le^-s by thB 
fact that the naws Df the Jalandhar using leachBd thB Sipdhis 
at Lodiana almost as soon as it bad leached himself, and they 
WBre not less prompt in actum Those Sipahis weie a detach- 
ment of the 3id fi om Philui They weie waiting foi thB signal 
and ready to strike. Their first movement was to sbizb the 
Foit and thB Treasury. Thera were no European tiDops, so 
this was easily accomplished. The situation was one Df infimtB 
paiil. The mutmeais from Jdlandhar and Philur might bB 
expected at any hour. But ths Satlaj was still between them, 
and if Ricketts could guard the passages ot thB uvei only foi 
a little space, the pursuing column might come upon the fugi- 
tives befoiB they had crossed. Foitunatcly, thB 4th (RothnBy’s) 
Sikh Regiment had reached Lodiand that morning aitei a long 
and WBary march. ThrBB oompames, under Lieutenant Wil- 
liams, weie now told off for seivice, and thB Rdjah of Nabhd 
was called upon foi a Contingent The chief Bent detachments 
of HorsB and Foot, with two six-pounder guns, and with these 
Ricketts went out to dispute tha passage ot the nvei, 

The fiist thing was to ascertain the exact position of the 
enemy. So Ricketts, ciossmg the river in a fBiry-boat, walked 
alung thB opposite bank to Pkdur, and there 
learnt that thB insurgents, having been baulked 
by Thornton’s destruction of thB bridge, had made for a ghaut, 
soma foul ihiIbs higher up, at a narrow bend Df the stieam, and 
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wBrs piepaiing for thB passage of the Satlaj * Possessed of 
this lmpmtant inhumation, the gallant civilian re mossed the 
nVBr, rejoined the detachment, and, in eoncarb with Lieutenant 
Williams, made his airangemants to check the advance of thB 
mutinous legiments. Had Johnstone, with the Europeans, 
been m puisiut of the mutineeis, iIib enemy would have heBn 
between two flies, and the "bulk Df them would have been 
destroyed. But the Biigadiei made no sign; and so Ricketts 
and Williams had all the woik and all the gloiy to themselves. 
It was tBu o’clock at night when they camB within sight of the 
Sipalii legiments ThB mad was bad, the sand deep, the ditches 
nuineiuns Then guides had misled and deseited them, and 
much good time had been lost The mam body of the enemy, 
some sixteen hundred in number, t had all early mossed, and eur 
little handful of Sikh troops now came suddenly upon them 
Ricketts, who impio vised himself into a Commandant of 
Artilleiy, took oliaige of the guns, and Williams lueoted the 
movements of the Uavaliy and Infantry. The guns weie at 
once unlimbbiBd, but the huisBS of one ol them took fright and 
fled, canying the six-puundei with them ThB other gun, a 
ninB-puunder, was well served, and bofuia the enemy knew that 
wb weie upon them, it dehvoied a lound nf giapc with good 
effect, whilst at the same tune Williams’s Sikhs pouied in two 
destructive volleys. The niutineeis letmnad the file, and then 
the Nabha tiuops turned then backs upon thB scene and fled 
like a flock of sheep. For sdiiiq tuna the unequal contest was 
nobly maintained. Round alter round fiom ulb one gun was 
pourBi in so rapidly and so steadily, that piactisei ears in 
Johnstone’s camp, du the other side of the nvoi, thought that 
they discerned the utteiancos of two or thiee field-pieces, 
whilst at the same timB the Sikhs, spreading thBmselves out so 
as not to bo outflanked by supenoi nmnb bib, pouied in volley 
aftei volley with destructive effect. But gallant as were these 
efforts, they could not last. During well-nigh two houis they 
kept back thB surging multitude of the ommiy, but then the 
gun ammunition was expended. The cnitiidges of the 8ikhs 


* “At Uib Lusarn Ferry, four miles above Philur, the Advanced guard of 
tlis mutuiccis managed to bqizs u, boat that was on the Jalandhar Bide, and 
crossing over m nuinbeiB, took poasoBsiDti ot tbs otliui Bide also "—Mr, 
Bamto’a Report. 

f " The gi cater part of throe regiments of Infantry and one regiment of 
Oavoliy, but without guns.” 
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had been neaily fired away, Williams had fallen, shot thiough 
the lungs, and the midnight moon levealed, with dangeious 
distinctness, the position of Dili little hand TheiB was nothing, 
theiefDie, left for Ricketts hut to diaw off his foice and return 
to the Butish Cantonment. 

Then the mutinous iegim3nts, no longei obstructed or opposed, 
swept on to Indiana. About an hour before noon, 
Biai ”jMaV l4ni m t ^ Le J uri0 > they entered thB city. The 

company in the Foit fiateimsed with them. The 
turbnlent olasses idsb at once, scenting a rich harvest of lapine, 
and for a little while disordei and iesti notion werB rampant in 
the place ThBie weie BDmepecuhai elements in the population 
Df Lodi&nfi. fiom which danger was Bver likely to flash out in 
seasons Df general excitement * Laige numbars Df aliBns weie 
there. Foiemost amongst these weiB the Kabul lefugees — the 
miseiable mcapables of thB Saiuzai Family, with their swarms 
Df iissolutB letameis — all eating the bi Bad of Bliti&h compassion 
but hating the hand that fed them. Then there was thB great 
colony of Kashmir shawl-weavers, who, shelteiBd and protected 
as they never could have bBBn elsewliBie, followed then peaceful 
calling unmolested, and held then gains in thB most perfect 
security. Both Df thesa classes now tobb against us with a 
vehenaBncB pioportioned to the benefits thBy had received, 
The Kabulis weia “conspicunns in thB Dutiages and plunder 
committed in the city,” and thB Kablimiiis WBrB among thB 
foiBmost in “plundeimg thB Government stDies, in pillaging 
the premises of the American Mission, in burning the chuiohea 
and buildings, in desti Dying the printing pi esses, and in 
pointing out the residences of Government o&cials, or known 
well-wisheis of Government, as objects of vBngeancB for the 
mutinous troops” Besides these, thBie wbib laige numbers of 
Muhammadan Gujars, who had been wrought up to a high 
state of fanaticism by the preachings of an eneigetio Maulavi, 
and who weie eager to declaie a jahdd\ against us All these 
peisons now weloomed the mutineers, and aided them in the 
work of spoliation. The prisoners in the gaol were relaasBd, 


* “It 10 filled with a dissolute, lawlasa, mixrd population of Kfibul 
pensioners, Ivftuhmir ahnMl-w utkci -a, Crujjis, Bavnaha, and othei prodaLmy 
faces. Thei b ih a fort witl out Eumpoana to ^uanl it, a uty without legulm 
tipopa to roatiain, a district tmveiBuil by iDads in Lveiy duschon . ajcmj 
wIlibIi foi months in the yiar is a nura net-uoik of ini'ilablu cicska " 
f Holy war. 
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Whatsoever "belongs 1 to Government — whatsoever belonged to 
Englishman — was destioyed, if it could not bB carried ol, the 
qurnt, trading communities wbtb compelled to contribute to thB 
wants of thB mutineers in money Dr in kind, gTam and fbur 
wbtb cainad off fiom the bunniahs’ shops, and, wherever a 
horbB or a mule oould ba found, the rebel hand was laid instantly 
upon it. It was too much to expect that these tiadBra, how 
much soBver they may have benefited by British rule and 
profited by thB maintenance of oidei, should talcB any active 
steps tD aid the authoiitiBS in such a cnsis. ThB bankeis 
SBciBtBd their money-bags, and the merchants looked up their 
war- s, and evBiy man did what he thought best for himself in 
thB facB of tha gBncial confusion. 

And what was JohnstonB doing all this time? Johnstone 
was playing out -with admirable affect anothei act 
of the great tragedy of 11 Too Late ” Tha Euio- 
pBans had hBaid tha filing of the preceding night, 
and had waited Bagerly for the order to move, hut no order 
oame. Three houis after Ricketts's one gun had been silenced 
by want of ammunition, Henry Dlpherts, with his splendid 
tioDp of Hdisg Artillery, and a paity of the 8th Foot, was 
suffered to go thiough the ceremony of taking command of thB 
“advance” of tha force that was tD march to the rescue of 
Lodidnd and tD the extermination of thB Jdlandhar mutmeeis. 
But no sooner were they ready to move than frBsh misgivings 
assailed the mind of the Bngadiar. It would not be “ safe ” to 
send fuiward such a force without adequate supports. In vam 
Ricketts sent expresses to Johnstone’s Damp, urging him tD 
send forward the Horse Artillery to his aid ; hut the day wore 
on, the succours never came, and the enBmy rioted unchecked 
in Lodidnd until nightfall.* Then the insurgent regiments 
made a forced march towards Dehli, and when at last our 
Euiopeans made their appearance at Lodidnd, pursuit was 
hopeless. The Jdlandhar insurgents had esoaped. 

The evil, which had been thus done or suffBied by our inert- 

* “ In tlie mean time no tinopa arrived m pursuit I BBnt twice, begging 
the Horse Artillwy might advaQQB, and they might have caused them [the 
mutineers) unmeet e kiss ; but tliQy cnuld not be trusted to the 4th Sikhs or 
the small detachment of Punjib Oavalry, and had to wait for thB European 
Infantry, and so tins sBoonrl great opportunity to destroy these mutineeis 
was lost, and os they had four miles 1 start of the European Infantiy, of course 
pursuit was hopeless that evening.” — Richetta. 
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ness, was small in compaiison witli thB dangei which had beBn 
escaped. It was the tiue policy Df the enemy, at that time, to 
occupy Laiiand. With the Fiat in their pussessiDn — guns 
mounted and manned, the Government treasuie m their hands, 
and the bulk of ihe population on their side — they might, for a 
while at least, have successfully defied us. Td the British 
cause, the loss of this imp di taut city, lying Dn tliB great high 
road fiom tliB Punjab to Dehli, would, indeed, havB bean a 
heavy blow It would havB affected disasti Dusly, peihaps 
ruinously, the future opeiations of the war, by dafeiung in- 
definitely the captuie of Dehli. But instead Df this, thB 
mutinous regiments meiely earned themselves off, hy thB least 
frequented loutes, to the Gieat HBad-Quaitais of Rebellion, 
there to swell the aliBady swollen nnmbeis of thB garrison, 
without increasing its actual stiength.* 

It was now necessaiy to makB a severe example of all who 
bad been guilty of aiding and abetting the mutinous Sipahis 
ui who had taken advantage Df tlia confusion which they had 
oieated It was easy to bung thB guilt home to thB offBndeis, 
for plundered pi Dpeity was found in their possession ; and now 
that English autbouty had xeasseifed itself in all its strength, 
witnesses flocked in fiom all sides, eager tu givB damnatory 
evidence against their fellow-citizBus. Moie than twenty 
Kashmiris and othBis weie promptly tried, and as promptly 
executed. The telegraphic wiies hi ought fiom highei official 
quarteis thB necessaiy ronfiimation of the sentence of death, 
and du the evening of their tual the pusoneis waie hanged. 
OthBis detected in seditions correspondence shared thB same 
fate. “It was hy such msasuies as thBSB,” wrotB the Com- 


* “I imagine their plan was tempo] anly to hold the Foit and Oity d! 
Lodiiiui, where they could command the Grand Tiunk Road fiom thcPaujab 
to Dehli, wIibdcb thBy could have spread disoigamaatiou thioughout Us- 
Satlaj, and havB shaken the Sikh States, and by cutting off supplies mid 
placing tionps in requisition to attack tliBin, hare made a most untowmd 
diversion foi mu tnull fuice befuia DbIiIi, but tlisn ammunition vas 
expended, in then hurry m having Jalandhar they hnd cained off blank foi 
balled ammunition, and sd they had to liuuy on by fiuced maichis, avoiding 
ftuy possibility ot collision with our tiDDps 1 — Mr Biokettb's Bopart The 
wiitsi admits that this is foi the most pint conjsctuie, but hB thinks that it 
is borne out by the fact that, if then ammunition had not faded them, the 
mutineeis hail the game m their own hands I have had no opportunity of 
investigating the hypothesis that the Jalaudhn lcgimenta supplied them- 
selves with blank caitndges by mibtake. 
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missioner Df the Cis-Satlaj States, “ that the peace was pres'uved , 
any vacillation oi tendei -hearts dn ess would have been fatH], foi 
rebellion would have spread in thB province, and many valuable 
Iivbb WDulil have been lost in lecovenng aur anthonty So 
long as older was maintained here, our cDmmnnioations with 
tliB Panjab Dn the one hand, and tire DbIlIi force Dn the othei, 
weiekept ummpaned , as it was, with daily convoys Df tieasuie, 
ammunition, stoies, and men passing down the road, I am happy 
to say that not a singh accident Dccmied.” 

The next step was to disarm the pBoplB of Lodiand. Taking 
advantage of the piesencB of Coke’s lBgimant, which afterwards 
made good its inarch to Dohli, Picketts disarmed thB town of 
Lodutna. And m othDr paits of the Ois-Satlaj StateB the same 
piocBSS was earned on with the ZBal, vigour, and success that 
distinguished all the efforts Df the officers of the Panjabi Com- 
mission. But, doubtless, as on foimei occasions, of which I 
have spoken, there wsie many concealments, BVBn 
in oui own tBiiitones, and, moreover, the con- Jun *- Jul y 
tiguity of thB Piotccted Native States alfoided oppoitunities cf 
evading the seaich, to which the people on the bolder eagBily 
l’Bsoitcd. Mr. Udincs called upon the chiBfs to adopt similar 
measures, and. they foimally complied, but be said that they 
wbib slow to iuovb and suspmous of oui intentions* TheiB 
was, in truth, a gancial leding of mistrust; and it was piB- 
sently ascertained that tliD people wei'Q not only concealing aims, 
but making largB purchases of saltpetre and sulphui, and othei 
components of gunpowder, for use in a day cf danger. It was 
all m accoi dance with their genius and tliBir temper, and it 
could excite no emprise in any reasonable mind But it was 
nBoessary to giapple with thesB evils; sd pioclamatiDn was 
made, rendonng the carrying of aims a misdemeanour, and 
lestnctions upon the sola and expoit of all kinds of ammunition 
and tliBir coinpononts.f 


* Mi. Barnes's CiB-Satlaj Rupoit. 

f At tins tnno coiumumaatiDU between Col nut la and tho Paiijdb was very 
slow nnd lneguloi, and tidings of the legislative enactments passed in 
Calcutta bail not yet ruarhod tho Fimitier Fioviuob, But Mr. Barnes, 
writing at a later perind, obswvod, “ That in the meaeuros adopted for the 
ti-iul anil punishment of mutineers and heinous cnmiunla, at for disarming the 
population, ur cln eking tho importation of imlitniystnns, we only antioiimtuil 
tli b oeta almost annul tanenusl} passed at Oahutta by the wisdom uf tlis 
Legislative Council,” 
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Whilst preventive and precantiDnai y measures of this kind 
were being pnahed forwaid throughout the Panjab, there wBte 
unceasing efforts all along the great road to DBhli to furnish 
the mBans uf transporting stores for the servicB of Barnard’s 
aimy. In this most essential woik civil and military offnBis 
wniked manfully together, and although tliBre wbtb many 
difficulties tD ba overcome, tbB giaat thoroughfare was SDOn 
alive with caits and carriages and beasts of burden conveying 
downwaids all that was must nBBdBd by thB Army, and espe- 
cially those vast supplies of ordnance ammunition which were 
1 squired to make an impression on the walls of thB city whioh 
wb WBie besieging * It is hard to say what might not havB 
befallen us if, at this time, the road had not heBn kept open ; 
"but the loyalty of the great ohiBfs Df the PiDteoted Sikh States* 
and the energy and sagacity Df BarnBS and Ricketts, seiured 
cur communications, and nBVBt was the DBhli Field ForcB in 
any dangei of thB lntBrcBption of its supplies-! 

Thus was the Panjab aiding in many ways thB great woik of 
thB recovery of Dehli and thB suppression of thB revolt. It was 
sending down mateual, and it was EBnding down ma9BBs of 
men. Noi was this all that it could do. ThB Panjah had become 
the Nurseiy of Hemes. And it was from the Panjib that hdw 
was to be diawn that wealth of individual BnBrgy upon which 
the destmiBS ot nations so greatly depend. Death had made its 


* To thB activity of Captain Bnggs, who organised a military IranapDit 
tiain, autl walked it with admirable uuclbss, ws aia mainly indebted foi these 
good results But weuea little too pione to foigct such sbi vices as these, 
or, perhaps, we undervalue tlia nnpartanoe Df ibeding an aimy and boding 
its gnus, 

t The-e seiviCBs were aftarwaids becomingly acknowledged by Q-eneial 
Wilson, wlio wiote to Sir John LawienoB, saying “I bpg to bring specially 
to yDui notice tha veiy important serviLBS rBiiderBd by tliB Commissioner of 
the Ois-Satlaj State-, Mr Gr. 0 Baines, to whose good gDVBrumBnt, under 
yourself, may be partly attributed thB preservation ot pnaca m these ilistuota, 
and to whose liiflnBnre with the ludepondent chiefs I am mainly indebted ibr 
the valuable aid of thB Patifild and Jhfnd CoiitmgBiits, by means Df which 
our communication with our rear has bBBn kept up Bn, and the safB escoit of 
numerous ounvoys of sluies and ammunition to the camp has been effected, 
and lus most cneigetio asbi&tant, Ml G H Ricketts, the Deputy-Commis- 
^•uner of Lodifiua. of whosB unflagging exertions m procuung carnage, aiding 
the movements of tioops, and foi warding supplies, and of his hearty co-apera- 
turu with the magazine officer in the despatch of ammunition, I am deeply 
Husibh, and cannot speak too highly." 
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gaps in the DbIiIl Aimy. The death Df Geneial Anson SBnt 
General Heed down to the HBad Quarters of thB Aimy as 
Senior Officer in th0 Piesidency, and, tliBiefcie, Piovisional 
C omman d er-in- Chie f . Who than was to command thB Frontier 
Fdibb ? Fdi bdidb littlB time therB was a tBiroi m thePeshawai 
Council lest Brigadier Johnstone, who had smODthBd the way- 
fur the safe conduct of his Native tioops to DbIlIi, should be 
appointed to thB command Df thB division It cDnld not be 
permitted whilst Sydney Cotton was theie. LittlB by little 
legulation was giving way to the exigences of a gieat diibis, 
and when bbws came that thB Adjutant- Gen oral of thB Aimy 
had bBBn killed in the battlw of Badh-ki-Sarai, thsie was a 
demand foi the bbi vices of NbviIIb Chamberlain as the fittest 
man in the country to bB OhiBf of tha Staff of thB besieging 
Force. So Nicholson was “ instinctively selected to take 
command of the Panjib Movable Column, with the rank Df 
Bngadier-Geneial , ”* whilst Chamberlain proceeded downwaids 
to join the Head-Quaiters of the Aimy. What Bainaid and his 
troops weie doing it is now my duty to nan ate 


* TIicbb w Dida aie in Ouhmtl Eduardcs's Official HapDit ThB writer 
adda “Ho.v common bbiibb leveuges itself on il bCl oti v q systems, when real 
Uangei .iS'-aiU a atata 1 Hail there been no stiugglB foi life in death, when 
would Neville Chamheilam Bnd John NiDliolson, in the punm of thou lives, 
with all their faculties Df doing and enduring, ImvB attuned the lank nf 
Biigadior-Geneial ? Why should wb keep down m pBaea the men who must 
bapntup mWai?” [Yes, but Nicholson voluntarily entered a semes in 
winch promotion wna legnlated by semoiity, and, again, voluntarily trans- 
ferred himself fri m militaiy to political employ. The excellence of the Byatem 
was proved by the fact that when daugei aiose, Ilia sj stem, wt.ll admmiiatBiHLl 
in the Panjib, sent tlio best men, nrespEctive of actual rank, to the fronts 
G. B. M.]. 
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CHATTER IY. 

FIRST WEEKS OF THE SIEGE OF DEHLI. 

The Dehli Field Foicb having planted its Head-QuaTtBrs on 
tKa old sit a of the Butash Cantonments Dn thB 
June. “Ridge,” was now spieading itself out over the 
The Bntuh ground which it had conquered, in the manner 
pD Sei 3 i. t heat adapted to hoth offensive and defensive 
operations. Seldom has a finer position been 
occupied by a Butish Army ; seldom has a moie magnificent 
panorama turned for a while tlr a BoWiei’s thoughts fiDm the 
stem realities uf the battle It was difficult not to admire the 
bBauty of the scene even amidst the discomforts of the camp 
and the lahouis of the fiist encamping. ThB great city, with 
its stately mosques and mmaiets, lay grandly at our fBBt, one 
side resting upon the Jamnah, and others forming a mighty 
mass of red walls standing out threateningly towards thB 
position which we had occupied. And scattBiBd all about 
henBath us waie pictuiesqua suburbs, and stately houses, walled 
gardens and veidant groves refroshing to thB eye, whilst thB 
hlua wateis of the flowing Jamnah glitteiei in thB light of thB 
broad sun It was not an hour for philosnphical speculation or 
for thB indulgence of any lomantic sentiments concerning the 
decay of empires and thB 1 evolutions of dynasties, bIsb was 
there much fuod for thought in the strangs oil cumstances which 
had bi ought a Butish Aiuiy to besiege a city which, only a 
month befoie, had beBn l egarded as secui ely oui own as London 
01 Liverpool, and to contend against a suvaiaign who, within 
thB same biiBf space of tune, had been held m contempt as a 
harmless puppet ThBrB was no room in thB minds of our 
military chiefs for such thoughts as thesB. Thay contemplated 
the position on which they had encamped oui Auny with thB 
kBBn eyes of practical soldiers, and looked aiouni them from 
their commanding position upon the gTound tbnt was tu be the 
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BcanB of their future operations. And this was the result of tha 
sin v ay. 

Intersecting the old Cantonment towards the left-cantia, and 
then following its fiont towaids the right, was a 
load which joined the Griaud Tiunk fiom Kainal, 

"beyond the exti annty of the Ridge, and led down, 
thiough a mass of subuihan gardens and ancient edifices, to the 
Kdbul Gate of Dehli. Two othei roads, also leading fiom 
Kaindl, diveiged thiough the Cantonment tD diffeiBnt gates Df 
the city. And scaiCBly less important tD us than the loads 
weie thB canals which were cut through thB country in the 
nBighhouihood of our camp. In the max Df our encampment 
was a branch canal, known as the Najafgaih Jhil aqueduct, 
which carried tha wateis emptied into this lake to the stieam 
of the Jarnnah. To the light rear of Dur position this great 
chain was lnteisected by the Western Jrinmah Canal, which, 
passing thiough a hold excavation of the solid lock, flowed 
through the gieat subuihs of Dehli, and enteung the city by a 
oulveit under the walls, travels ed the length of its mam street 
and emptied itself into the nvei nBai the walls of the Imperial 
Palace. And it was a source of especial rejoicing to the British 
chiefs, firstly, that oui position was opBn to the lBdi, and that 
there wbib good roads leading down to it, fiom whioh ws could 
keep up a constant communication with the Panjab, now become 
om base of operations, and, secondly, that theie was an abun- 
dant supply of water m the Najafgaih Canal. It was tho 
dnest season of the year, and in common couise the canal would 
have been empty. But thB excessive rams of 1856 had so 
flooded and extended thB aiea ot the lakB, that it had not ceased 
BVBn in the month of June to emit an unfailing supply of puie 
good water to fill thB aqueduct m the rear of our position * — 


* Sse remarks uf Colonel Ban d Smith on tins subject (Unfinished Memoir) 
“Byoneot those remarkable coinciiimies of which sd many occuireil lo favour 
tho Euglish cause ns to sujrgBst the idea of a special Providence in them, the 
rains ot the yetu pieceding tlie mutiuy had Icon unpriiCBdLntad in magni- 
tude, and the whole basin had bLcn gorged with wntfcT, the urea covered 
B\ceading a huudiBil squaiB miles . .. 1’iom the enoimous acoumnlation 

of water in the Jhil uuung 185S, this canal, ordiuauly dry during the hot 
season, was filled with a deep, rapid stream of pure ami wholesoma water 
during thB whole period of the siege It is scarcely possible to over-estimate 
tn a value ot such a provision both to the health ami conduit of thB tioopa, 
for without it the mar, two miles distant, or the w silts m Cantonment, all 

2 c 2 
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watBr in which not only oui people could fieely bathe, hut 
which ihey ouuld drink with safety and with pleasure , and it 
is hard to say how much the salubnty of thB camp was main- 
tained by this providential dispensation Nor was it merely in 
a samtaiy point of view that this flow Df water was so advan- 
tageous to the English, for in its militaiy aspects it wsb equally 
favourable to defensive purposes And so tliBie wbib oomfoit 
and BncouragemBut in thB contemplation of oui position. 

And a neaiBr inspection of tha RidgB, though there weio 
TheRifl e BDn10 CDim t 0 r vailing ciicum^tancBS to dBtiact from 
e 1 s ° the general satisfaction, had an assuring effect 
upon the Butish Leader and the Staff by whom he was bui- 
lDunded It had been, in part at least, thB sitB of the oldDBhli 
Cantonment The left of this louky chain lestad upon thB 
Jamnah BDmB thi bb Dr four miles above Dehli, whilst the light 
extiemity approached the Kabul Grate of the city at a distance 
of about a thousand yaids “ Formed of a hard, compact, BBini- 
orystalline quartz rock, disposed m layeis, and presenting 
occasional natuial cliffs on thB city side,” * it BxtBnded along a 
line Df latliBi moie than two miles, at an elevation of fiDm fifty 
to sixty feet abovB thB geneial Blevation of thB cityf The 
natural b oil was so hostilB to cultivation that thB general aspect 
of thB Ridge was bale and rugged ; and the samB gutty, fiiable 
qualities Df thB eaith rendered it especially ill-adapted to 
defenaivB puiposes, for whcrB no cohesive pi DpBities existed the 
constiuction of eaithv\ Drks was almost impossible. On the left 
and centrB of thB Ridge, obliquely to the front of attack, thB 
tents of the English weie pitched a little to the rear of the 
ruins of then old houses, which effectually concealed us from 
thB besieged. The extrema Mt of thB Ridge was bd far retiied 
fiom the mam position of tha enemy as to be m little danger 
fiom his assaults, but our poston the extreme right “invited 


brackish and bad, must hiiVB bL en tlia sdIb sources of water supply for man 
and boast Samtaiy airangBments wbib facililatad, good drainage seourBii, 
abundant means Df ablution and healthy aqnalit, exticisbs were piovidBd, and 
the Jbfl Canal was not meialy a good defensible line lor military operations, 
but a prBDious addition to thB comfort and salubrity of the camp ” 

* MS Memoir by Colonel Baird Smith. 

f Baud Smith bays in the Memoir quoted above that “ its utmost height 
abovB the level of thB city doBfl not exceed eighty dt ninety feet” In 
another memorandum he Baja that 11 thB aver.ige command may be taken for 
piactical purposes at about forty feet 11 
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attack fiom the moment of occupation to the oIosb of the 
operations ” * 

This position on the extreme right was sniniDUnteii by a 
somewhat extensive building of compaiatively 
modem construction, known as Hindu Rao’s n^® 110 ' 0 
Hdusb The former owner of this edifice was 
a Mar&tha nobleman, who is said to have been neaily connected 
with thB family of Sindhia Political necessities had compelled 
his residence at a distance fiom Gwalior, and he had settled 
himself in the neighbourhood of Dehli, wheiB he had earned a 
good lBpntation among all classes of the community. Df a 
lobust munhoDd and a genial temp si ament, he was noted for 
his hospitality-| The house had been built and fitted np much 
after the fashion of an Anglo-Indian mansion of the better 
class. But on his death it had been left without an occupant, 
and on tha amval of Bamaii’s foioa it was found empty and 
deserted It was a lDDiny and convenient edifice, with good 
approaches both fiom the Cantonment and ihe City; and, apait 
from the excellence of the situation, which strongly reLom- 
mBnded it as an advanced post, it affuided good shelter and 
accommodation foi a oousideiable body uf tiDDps 

Between thB two extiemB points uf thB Ridge wbib other 
impoitant posts, destined to occupy conspicuous 
places m the histoiy of thB coming siegB. Near 
the point at which the middle load of thB thiBB 
crossed the Ridge, was the Flagstuff Tower, of which mention 
has befoiB been made , for thencB was it that om people, on tha 
fatal 11th of May, huddled tngetkei for tiansient safety, had 
looked foith despanmgly towards the city, from which tha 
signal for massacie was to comB.J A double stoned, oncular 
building, it had a fine command ot observation, comprehending 
the oQuntiy lying between the RidgB and the walls of the city, 
and was suffineutly stiong to affoid good shelter to troops. 
Further on to the light — about midway between 
the Flagstaff and Hindu Rad's honsB — was a mined 1110 oaqU2 
mosque “ of the old Patkan type,” which had also good walla 


* Baud Smith 

f “The old man was a well known member of the focal sooietr — a krcn 
sportsman, a libarnl and knspitable gentleman, ot bank, bluff manner p, and 
genial temperament ” — Baud Smith s Unfinished Mmoif . 

X ^nte, book iv , chap ui It u stateil that a i art-load of dead bodies nas 
found m it euppuBBil to be the badi«.B uf offiuora uf the 51th, 
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of masonry, and was well suited for an outpost, as it afforded 
loth shelter and accommodation to our men , and still further 
along thB EidgB road, at a distance of eddib two hundred yards 
from our position on thB Bxtreme right, was an ancient Observa- 
tory,* of somewhat lriegular structure, ill-lighted 
Tha t l 25 !J 8n a ‘ and ill-ventilatBd, but still a serviceable building, 
as it afforded good support to the advanced 
position on dut right, which was so long to bear the brunt of 
the affray. At these four points, Sir Henry Barnard, after thB 
battle of Badli-ki-Sarai, established strong pioi]uats, each sup- 
ported by guns. 

The country around Dehli, which the roads and canal-cuttings 
above dBscubed intersected after passing the 
ThB Suburbs was a yaned luaaa u f rU inBd and liahitablB 

linusBS, wallsd gariBns, green woodlands, cultivated rice fields, 
and unhealthy swamps. Beyond Hindu Kao’s house to thB rear 
was the beautiful subuib of Sabzunandi (or the Green Market), 
lying along the Gland Trunk Road — a cluster □! gDDd houses 
and walled gardens, which afforded shelter to thB enemy, and 
were, indeed, the veiy kBy of our position. And beyond this 
the plain was “ covered with dense gardens and thick groves, 
houses, and walled enclosures bordering upon the great canal.” 
Beyond the Sabzunandi, on this line of the Grand Trunk Koai, 
stretching towaids the Kdbul Gate uf the city, weiB the villages 
of Kishangunj, TrevBlyanganj, Pah&npur, and Tdliwari. These 
villages weie amongst the worst of the local bviIs opposed to 
ns, for they WBre near enough to the walls of thB city to cover 
thB enemy as they BmergBd from their stronghold, and afforded 
them a sheltered approach as they advanced towards our 
position on the Ridge, whilst they were too far off from dui 
poBts to admit of our occupying them m foioe f Locking Dut 
from the JfidgB towaids thB ceutiB and left of our encampment, 
the space before thB city appeared to bB less crowded. ThBrB 
weie a fBW somewhat imposing buildings irregularly scattered 
about this expanse of country, among which that known as 
Metcalfe House was one of the most conspicuous It stood on 
the banks of the river, in thB midst of an extensive park, and 


* Built by tlie R&jput AstriraoiUBi, Rtij.ili Jut Singh, 
f “They were all strong poailLous, mid Kuhnnganj pre-crain entlv bd, from 
ita m a 33iv 3 masonry Bncbaures anil commanding site an the blupe of the 
right dank of ths Gorge ” — Baird Smith. 
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was almost buiied in thick foliage. Some substantial out- 
buildings in the paik, with a mound of squib altitudB in their 
rear, seemed tD recommend themselves as serviceable outposts 
for futuie occupation. Between the Metcalfe House and the 
city TVfis an Did summei -palace of the Dehli Emperors, known 
as the Kusia Bagh. It was then httle morB than Dne of tho 
many memorials of the foiniBr grandeur of thB Mughul sove- 
reigns with which the new capital was surrounded, hut tlia 
lofty gateways, the shaded cloisters and arcades, and the 
spacious couit-yaids, of which it was composed, showed, even 
in their decay, that it had unceheBn a place of no common archi- 
tectural beauty * * * § Motb lBioote fiDm the nvei, and almost in a 
line with thB Kashmii GatB of the city, was Ludlow Castle— a 
modern mansion of some lmpoitance, which had been the home 
of the late CommisisionBr, Simon Fraser, slaughtered in the 
Dehli Palace | It was erected on the meat of a ndgB sloping 
downtowaids the city vails, with thB diy bed of a diainage 
□anal at its base. And on the lmB of the Jarnnah, between the 
Kusia B&gh and thB water-gatB of the city, was a spacious 
modem "building of thB English official typB, but suiiDundedby 
trees and shiubs, looking out from the windows of whioh it 
almost seemed that the city walls were overhanging the placB £ 
These WBie the most noticeable edifices, which attracted tho 
attention of our people du the EidgB, as posts, which in the 
coming operations might he turned to account, whilst in the 
intervening spaces it was seen that theie were gardens uni 
groves, sometrmeB intars acted by deep ravines ThesB fine 
breadths of luxuriant foliagB, seen from the higher ground, 
were pleasant to the eye of thB English soldiBr, but it was too 
probablB that they would prove to be as favourable to the 
operations of the enemy as damaging to our own § 


* “Its interior was in tuidb, bat sufficient indications of its design and 
stiuotura remained to show it to liaVB bean nna nf lha rich examples of florid 
architecture of the later Muglmls, Df which Dehli posseBtea so many beautiful 
illustrations, and the broad space, with its walls, wns ovmgiuwn with oraugo- 
trues, and lunus, and roae-huishes, and other shrubs, ull growing m the wildest 
luxuriance " — Ban d Smith, Unpublished Memoir 

t Mi Russell, in lna “Dairy in India," speaks of Ludlow Onstla as a “fiuo 
mansion, with turrets and olock-toweis, something likB a Flench chateau of 
tho last ctntuiy” 

J Baird Smith. 

§ “They offered innumrrabla facilities for occupation by armed men Df any 
degree of discipline, anil in truth so incompatible wore its features generally 
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And over these tracts of countiy the British Commander now 
looked at the great city itself, and suiveyBd the 
May 12 character of its defences. The circuit of its walls 
The cay extended to some seven miles, two of which wbib 
covered hy the side which ran parallel to the river, and 
weiB completely defended by it The lB&t formed an lriegulai 
figuie, partly facing obliqusly the linB of oor position Dn the 
Eidge, and partly turned towaiils thB counlry on the left 
These landward walls, about twenty-four feet in height, con- 
sisted of a senes of cui tains of led inasoniy, tBiminatmg in 
small bastions, each capable Df holding fiom nine to twelve 


guns Aiound thBin lan a dry ditch, some twBnty-fivB feet in 
bieadth and bomewhat less than twenty fBet in depth, thB 
counterscarp being an Barthen slopB Df veiy easy descent, 
“ much water-and-wsather worn ” Thei e was something that 
might bB called a glacis, but tD the Bye of a skilled engineer it 
waB Bcaicely WDithy of tie name/ The entiances to the city 
thiough these substantial walls of masoniy wcie numerous, A. 
seiies of so-callad gates— for tbe most pait in thB near neigh- 
bourhood of tbB seveial bastions wbib to be seen 
June at ill egular mteivals along the walls. Theyweie 
abutments of heavy ma&omy, but not without some aichitectuial 


with tliB action m digbs of disciplined tioops that tile many combats of which, 
it was the bcbiib wbib latliei tnals nf skill between small bodies or individuals 
than opeiatums by msas”— Band Smith “The luxunant foliage, though 
picturesque as a lanuBcapB-effBLt, concealed to a damaging BXtent the move- 
ment of oni enemies, who, creeping out of the Kashmir oi Lfihor Gates, 
would, nndei cover Df frees and nails and houses, rench unpeiceived almist 
the foot of Dur position nn the Rulge It was thus that our engineers found 
it necessary to lop away blanches nnil cut down trees anil bushes, mailing 
thB beauty of the scene, but adding to our se aunty "—MS Hlemai andum ly 
an Officer of At till&n) 

* Baud Smith. The most lecent wiiter on the sublet of the material 
aspects of Dahl., quoting a piofesaiottal descuptioii ot tho fortifioations, s iya, 
“ The 1 oiigin.il lound towers formed into angular bastions,’ the 1 oiBUeJaied 
eui tains,’ and the fine glacis ooveiing tlnee-iourihs di moiu ot thB height of 
the wall, aie the additions and impi Dveinents ot Eugluli eugmieis of the 
present century ” — Bholaruith Ghandi — Travels of a Hindu I rely, however, 
oil Baud Smith's authority muie conhdBntly than on any other [Siuee this 
was wnttBn I haVB read m Major Norman's “Nanatiye” that tlieiB was 
before Dehli “an aimnnble glocis caviling the wall fora full thud of ns 
height” As this is a high authority I think it right to quotL Baud Smith’s 
words “The glacis scarcely merits tliB name, as it ib but a short slopL*, 
seventy or eighty feetin hi eadth, spimging fi pm thB west of the oountereiain 
and provided with no BpeLial means oi obstruction ”] 
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pretensions, comprising handsome aruliBi gateways, which were 
surmounted by towers, forming stations or look-Dut posts for 
the city guards. These gates werB t9n in number— Dne was on 
tbB nvei side Df the city; another led down to the Bridge of 
Boats fiom the extreme coinei of thB Kings Palace , and the rest 
were on the landward sides. The gates, known as the Kashmii 
Gate, the Mon Gate, and the Hdbul Gate, weie those most 
easily assailable from nur position on the Eidge* Indeed, it 
was only on Dne side Df the great walled city that thB English 
Commander, looking down hom his nBwly-BiectBd camp, could 
hope to make an enily impiession To invest so extensive a 
place with so small a force was an absolute impossibility. It 
was as much as we oould do to invest this front — about one- 
seventh of the entire enceinte— leaving all the ieBt to thB free 
lngieas and egiess of thB enemy. 

The PalacB, oi, as it was sometimes called, the Fort of Dehli, 
was situated about the centiB Df the riVBr-front Thp p ab . e 
of the city, one biiIb almost ovBihangmg the P a ce 
waters of tjie Jamnah. The artist pronounced it to bB a “noble 
maBS of building d 1' truly beautiful design, vast magnitude, 
and exopiisitB detail,” but to the ByB of thB scientific soldiBr it 
appeared to he capable of only veiy feeblB resistance to the 
appliances of modem warfaie. Its defences consisted chiefly of 
high walls and deep ditches, with “most imperfect anange- 
mBnts for flanking or Bven direct fire.” f And on the north- 
east side, paitly resting on the main sticam of thB Jamnah, was 
thB anciBnt Puthdn Fort of Selnngaih, separated fiom thB 
PalacB by a nairow stieam of the nvei, whiDh was crossed by a 
budgB of masomy. It was, for defensive puipofiBs, an im- 
poitant out-woik, which, manned with heavy guns, might 
play along thB nvei-side as far as the Metcalfe Hdueb, and 
enfilade the approaches to the city in that duection. Such 
weiethe principal material objects which pi ^SBnted themselves 
to Barnard and his Staff, when their telescopes on that June 
morning swept the countiy which lay between the River and 
the Ridge And as they estimated thB worth of all these 
sevBial posts foi offensive or defensive purposes, they en- 
deavoured to calculate also the numerical stiBngth of thB 


* ThBAB gates wars known respectively as the Enjfflifit and tha Calcutta 
Gates. By them the lmitiueeis had entered an the 11th ol May. 
t Baud Smith 
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Buiemy within tliB walls. But there was little more than dim 
conjecture to guide them. It was assumed that the bulk of the 
Miiath and Dehli troops — five legiments of Intantiy, one 
regiment Df Cavalry, and a company of Native Artilleiy — were 
now uitkin the walls of the city. And it was not Ibsb certain 
that the Sappers and Miners fiom Mirath, the hBad-quaiteiB of 
the Aligarh Regiment, the bulk of the regiments from 
Firuzpur, largB detachments Df Native Infantiy h Dm Mathura, 
and Irregulars from Hansi, Hisar, and Susa, had swollen the 
stream ot msuiiectiDn within the cncuit of Dehli. To these 
might he added the King’s Guards, and, probably, large numbeis 
of Native soldieis ol all branches absent fiom thBir legimentB 
on furlough, accoiding to custom at that season of tliB year 
And thBfle trained soldiBis, it was known, had at then command 
immense supplies of ordnance, aims, ammunition, and equip- 
ments, wanting none of the matenals of warfaie for a much 
laiger force. To tliB General, who had seived at Sebastopol, 
it appeared that thB strength of Dehli thus gainsDned had 
bsen greatly undenated by those who beloved that it was tD 
be disposed of in a day.* 

And against this great walled city thus gains Dned what had 
B.nnaid brought ? Collectively it may be said that he had 
three thousand Enropsan soldiers and twenty-twD field guns. 
This European force consisted of — 

Her Majesty’s 9th Lancers Twd sqnadions of the Carbi- 
neers Six; companies of Her Majesty’s 60th Rifles Her 
Majesty’s 75th Foot. The 1st Bengal (Company’s) FubIIibis 
Six Companies of 2nd Bengal (Company’s) Fusiheis. Sixteen 
Hoise Artillery guns, manned by Emopeans Six Hoise Batteiy 
guns, also Europeans : with the Siege-ti am, the details Df which 
liai e been already given. 

Besides these thBie waie two othei ImdiBa of reliable troops, 
ns good as Europeans —the Guikha battalion under Reid, and 


* I have endeavoured in this description of Delih to represent meiely the 
appearances of tlie great cit^ and the envuons ns they pi evented tlienihelves to 
& neral Barnard and his Staff nt thB time of their first Biitampnig on the 
Ridge Other details will, fiom time to turn*, be given as tJiB nariatna 
proceeds I have consulted a variety of authonfcies, but I am principally 
indebted to Colonel Baud Smith’s unfinished Memoir of tliB Siege of Dehli 
An this was written after he had been enabled to verify by subsequent inspec- 
tion his impressions formed doling the sicgB, I confidently accept the 
accuracy oi his desouptions 
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the Paniib Guide Corps under Daly There were alee a 
hundred and fifty men of the old regiment of Sappers and 
Miners, that had mutinied at Mirath, and who WBra still 
believed to be staunch. In Barnard’s camp, also, were a regi- 
ment of Inegulai Native Oavaliy (the 9th), and a poition Df 
anDth.Br (the 4th), hut thB fidelity of both was doubtful. 

There werB many then in all paits Df India, especially among 
the more eager-minded civilians, who believed 
that to reach DBhli was tD take it. Habituated tD Ju,1B fl - 
success, and bvbt pi one to despise our enemieB, it GBn " i SJi™ iirl 
seemed to Dur people, in this con juncture, tD be a 
settled thing that the force moving on Dahli, by whomsoever 
commanded, should, m the language uf the day, “dispose of it," 
and then moceed to finish the mutineers in orhBi parts of thB 
country E\enthB cool brvun Df Lord Canning eoncBived this 
idea of the facility of thB enterprise. It was thought that the 
Dehli Field Force might inarch into the eity, make short work 
of the lehols, the King and Royal Family included ; and then, 
f leaving there a small British garrison, piDeeed to the rehef uf 
Lakhnao, Kanhpui, or any other beleaguered position in that 
part of Hindustan. And this belief in the possible was so 
ooinmon, that it soon began to take in men’s minds the shape uf 
thB actual ; and be^ure the month of June was half spent, it 
was said in all parts of the country that Dehli had been retaken, 
and that thB stai of our foitune was again on the ascendant. 

Whether, as was feaid at thB time, and is still confidently main- 
tained by some, if, aftei the victory of BaJh-ki-Sarai, Barnaid 
had swept on and pursued the enemy into thB city, he might have 
driven them out, after great slaughter, with the loss of all their 
munitions of war, must bvbi remain a mysteiy It was not 
attempted. But it was no part of the Geneial’s plan to sit down 
before Dehli and to commence thB tedious operations of a pro- 
tracted siege. It was assuredly not La temper to magnify dangers 
and diffi cullies oi to shrink iiom any enterprise that promised 
even a chance of success. It might be a hazardous undei taking , 
he ielt, indeed, in his inmost heart, that it was. But he knew 
that his BDuntiymen expected him to do it. He 
knew that anything like hesitation at such a JlWBl1 * 
moment would bring down upon him a stoim of reproach. He 
knew, also, that if he failed in the perilous enteipiiso, he would 
be charged with rashness and incapacity. But this appeared to 
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thB fine old soldiei tD ba the lefl^Bi evil of the two. Eight or 
wiong, hB was piepaiBd to risk it 

With such thoughts heavy within him, Barnaul uas by no 
means slow to accept thB counsel of thB young 
cSjSunn Engineer office] s, who urgBi upon hnn the expedi- 
ency of an immediate attack npun the city 
Nothing was plainer, than that delay would weaken oui chances 
of success, for nut only was the numerical stieugth of til a 
enemy in qi easing by fresh accessions of mutineer-, making the 
city of the Mnghnl their central rallying-point, but theiB was 
strong piubahility that the material defences of the plaLB would 
be strengthened — especially by the simple deuce of bucking 
up the gateways. That this had not bBBn done on the 11th, 
the Engineers ascertained , and on that day they wbib piepaied 
with thB plan of a coup de-mam , which they laid befoie the 
General, uigmg him to attempt it on the following morning at 
break of day “ Wb funl,” they said m the MeniDiandum placed 
in Bamaii’s hands, “that the Kabul and Lahoi Gates aiB not 
as yet bucked up — that thB budges m fiDnt of them aiB up to 
this time perfect — and that troops can appioaoh fiDm camp 
under cover to foui hundied and urns bundled yaids uf these 
gates lespeotively An antiance can also bB effected close to 
the Kabul GatB by the channel through which the canal flows 
into thB city. Weiecummend a simultaneous attempt to blow in 
theLdhoi Gate by powder-bags, and such one of the two obstacles 
at the othBi point (namely, eithei thB K&bul Gats oi the Canal 
grating close by it), as may be piBfBiied on leconnaissance by 
the officeia in chaigB d! thB explosion paity," . . . “We aio 
impressed with the necessity,” they added, “of duving the 
enemy out of the City and into the Foit by the simultaneous 
advance i f several columns, of which two shall pass along the 
lamparts light and left, laking possession of evBiy bastion and 
capturing bi Biy gun, whilst the remainder advancing towaids 
the Palace by the puncipal stieets of ths city, will establish 
posts on the maigin of the esplanade, which suiruunds thB 
Palace, communicating right and left with thB heads Df the 
adjoining columns. To this end we believe it essential that thB 
attack should commence at thB peep of dawn, Wb propose to 
effect the explo-ions at half-past thiee am, intimation of 
success to he immediately followed by the ad\ancB of tlio 
columns detailed for each attack, which will ha in leadinesa at 
the points heiaafter indicated, half an hour before that timB,” 
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The rBpDit embodying this scheme was signed by fuur 
subaltern officers — by WilbBifoice Breathed, by Maun cell and 
Chesney, of the Engineers, and Hoison, of tliB Intelligence 
Department, at a later peimd known as “Hodson, of Hodson’s 
Horse.’ 1 * The scheme was accepted by Barnard, 
and DidBis weie issued for its execution, Soon Jun0la * 
alter midnight everything was iead\ ThB troops selected for 
this enteiprise weiB duly warned. Each Engineer officer had 
his appointed work They were to assemble, under cover of 
the daikness of the night, between one and two 
o’clock, and tD piocoed noiselessly to thB gateB, nijjjjjjjjjj 4 
which werB to have been blown m with pDwdBr- 
bags, But uliBn the paiade was held, an important part of the 
destined force was missing. A body of three hundied mBn of 
the 1st Euiopean Fusiliers was to have been brought up by 
Bugadiei QiavBS, but at thB appointed hour there was no sign 
of his appearance, and the column, thus weakened by their 
defection, was not stiong Bnongh to do thB work liBfoie it. It 
was an intense disappointment to many BagBr spints, who, on 
that June morning, believed that the stronghold of the enemy 
was within their giasp. But thBie SBBined to bB nothing left 
but thB postponement of thB anterpuse ; so, ieluctantly, orders 
WBie given for the return of the storming party to then' quaiteis 
It is difficult not to beliBve that bugadiBr Gravies disobeyed 
ordeis. The ax cub b was that hB misundBistood them, and the 
kind henit of Sir Hemy Barnard inclined him to accept the 
excuse f 


* Hodboti himself lias tliua rcfairei to the mutter in one of the letteis 

E ublished by hie brulhi r “ Yistai ilny I was onlei cd by the General to assist 
heathed, and one 01 two moie Enmnenis, m toiming a piojBLt Df attack, and 
Iidw wb would do to talcB Dehli. We diew up oui scheme and gavB it to the 
General, who highly approved, and mil, I trust, cany it out but how times 
must bB changBil whin tour subalterns aie called upon to suggest a means of 
rauving bo vitally lmpuitniit an enterpnso os this, dub on which the safety of 
tliBEinpiiB depends Wilberfoioo Gientlmd is the next Senior Engineer to 
Laughton, Chesney is Major of the Engmpei Brigade, and Maunsall com- 
mands the SappBis, 1 was added because the General complaiueutauly told 
me that he had the utmnst value foi my opinion , and though 1 am known tn 
counsel vi gi mums maatiUBB, it is equally well known I do not urgB others to 
do what I would not ba the fiist to do myself." 

f Glares wbh Bugadier of the day on duly. The oid^is DOnvpyei to him 
were verbal orders, and hB rndB tD Burnaid’s teut tD ahk foi a uonflimution of 
them The story is thus bold, and with every appeuiance Df authority by, 
Mi, CJavc-Browne : "Brigarhei Graves was the Mil-rifleer of the day. 
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But the project of a surprise, though thus delays!, was not 
abandoned. Wilberforce Gh Bathed want hopefully 
“Jr t0 W3r k, revising his scheme, and never ceasing to 
urge at Head-Quarters the necessity of a night 
attack. The brief delay had at least one advantage. The 
moon was waning, and the cover of darkness was much 
needed for such an enterpnse. EvBry day had made Barnaul 
more and more sensible Df the unieirated strength of the great 
city which lay before lima But he Btill clung to tliB idea of a 
sudden lush, and eitlui a grand sudcbsb or a cupplmg failure, 
n “ The place is sd strong,” he wrote to Loid. Canning 

UDB 13 on thB 13fcn of June, “ and my means so inadequate, 

that assault or legular appioach wbib equally difficult — I may 
say impossible , and I have nothing left but to place all on thB 
hazard of a die and attempt a coup-de-v iam, which I purpose to 
do. If successful, all will be well. But revBrsB will be fatal, 
for I can havB m reserve on which to letire. But, assuiedly, 
you all gieatly u uler-estimateil the difficulties of Dehli They 
have twanty-fuUL-pDundBis on eveiy gate and flank bastion; 


JLbout eleven D’cloik that night be received verbal orikrs tlmt tile Enropcona 
on picquat along tlia heights were to iudvb off without being TBliaved ior 
BpBtial duty; with a vague hint that a night-assault was in contemplation 
On reaching the Flagstaff picquBt we found the NatiVB guards m the act ut 
icIibF, and unabla tu balmva that it was intended to loavB that important 
position, with its two guns, in the chugs of Natives only, he galloped down 
to the Ganiuol's tent foi fuithei instructions Here he liBaid that they weie 
nn tliB point of assaulting, and that every Euiupeau infantry soldier uas 
lpqnired Now the Buga liar probably knew mm a ot the actual strength of 
Dehli than any otliBr boldiBr in the force , — ha had conunanded the bugade at 
thetunD of the outbreak, and when asked his opnnon os to the chance of 
Buccess, he repliBd, ‘You may ceitainly take the city by suipuse, but 
whether you are strong enough to hold it is another matter,’ Thu inadB the 
General loiter in his plans Some of thB young officers who wcia to takB a 
leading part now came in and found hum. waveiing The Brigadier’s i amaik 
had so shaken his pmpoae that, in spite at Bntieaty and rommistiance, lie 
withdrew the consent winch, it tiuth ba told, ha liod never veiy heaitily given 
to the project, and the assault was abandoned The Rifles, already undei the 
walls, and the advancing rolumns weia lecallcd into camp” Mijqi Reid 
expiessBS lus opinion that the Bugadier was “peifoctly justified m having 
declined to allow Ins pic^uetB to be withdrawn without wutten orders” (Reid 
himself had received written oiduis, which ha obeyed), aud declares that the 
tmschauDB was a fortunate event Major Ndiuiaii says that “ tlieie are few 
who do not now feel that the nCLiileut which luuduied this attempt was dub 
nt those lmppy intBiUDSitiona in um behalf of which wo hud such numbers to 
bo thankful lor,” 
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and then practice ia excellent — beats ours^e to one. We have 
got six heavy guns m position, but do not silence theirs, and I 
really bob nothing for it but a dBtBimined rush, and this, 
pleaSB God, you will hear of as successful.” 

About this time, Barnard had under consideration the revised 
scheme of WilherforcB Gieathed for an attack Dn Dehli, “by 
means of simultaneous explosions of powder-bags at the Kabul 
and 1 &hoi Gates, and of a charge against the Kashmir Gate, 
tD he fired at such time as the attentiou of the dBfendeis of that 
enclosure may Idb engaged by the fiist-mentioned opeiations.” 
MaunsBll and Hodson ware to conduct one explosion paity, and 
Gieathed and M'Neill the othei. On the Buunil of thB buglB, 
thB appointed stoiming parties were to advance and stieam 
through the openings thus effected. Every precaution was 
taken in the event oF failuie at any point, and preoisB instruc- 
tions laid down as to thB coursa to be pursued by Bach column 
of attack on thB occuirencB of any possible contingency, and 
nothing was wanted to show, not only by wnttBn description, 
bnt also by plans and chaits, what each detail of the force was 
to do after enhance had been effected. 

This piojBct, signed by WilbeiforcB GrBathed, was dated 
June 14 Dn the following day a Council of War 
was held, and the scheme was considered. It was \,a 

summoned by General Reed, who on Anson’s death 
had come down from Rawalpindi to assume as senior officer in 
the Presidency thB Provisional Command in Chief of the Aimy,* 
and it was held in his tent. Sir Henry Barnaii, Brigadier 
Wilson, Hervey GrBathed, and the chief Engineer officers, weie 
piesent. The old adage that a Council Df War never fights waB 
not falsified m this case It was set forth very strongly that 
the project of the Engineers involved the employment of nearly 
the whole of the Dehli Field Foice; that there would be no 
leseive to fall back upon in the event of failure; and that, in 
the event of success, the enemy, streaming out Df Dehli, might 


* He liail joined the army about the time of its amval at Dehli; but be 
was prostrated by BiuknB&s, unable to mount a horse, and quite incompetent 
to take any active part in the prosecution of the axogo. It was not befoie the 
llth that lie was enabled to sit up and wute a lettei to Sir John Lawrence. 
But torn that time Ins health began to impiovs, and Iib did good service by 
keeping' thB Chief Oommissianei informed of tlio statB of uffhua at Dehli. 
The letters which thB General then wrote were full of alternating anil 
important details, and mb distinguished by much clear good sense. 
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attack our camp, sbizb oui guns, and otherwise inflict giievDiis 
injury upon ue ThB militaiy auth Duties weie all in favour of 
delay, until such tune as a reinforcement of at lBast a thousand 
men might amvB. The Civilian who appealed m Council as 
the representative of the Government of thB North-Western 
Pi evinces was opposed to this de ] ay. Yery forcibly 
HDrvTybmthei Harvey Gi Bathed uiged that “thB delay of a 
foitmght would disappoint expectations, protract 
the disordBis with which the country is afflicted, mcrBasB the 
disaffection known to exist among the Muhammadan population 
in thB Bombay Pies i den cy, and causB distiust on thB part of 
our Native allies but li3 added that he could not take upon 
himself to say that thB delay would lead the Native States 
actually to thiow off thBir allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment, or endanger the safety Df K&nhptfr and Onih, and of thB 
country to the eastwaid. He assumed that British rBlations 
with the Native States were too close to he so easily dissolved, 
and that thB concentration of English troops at Kanhptii would 
insure thB safety of the districts to which allusion had bBBn 
made. Wilbeifoice GrBrithBd, ever leady for an immediate 
attack on thB blood-stained city, pbadBd that it would be Basy 
to levise the scheme, bd as to leavB a largei rBseiVB in camp. 
And, finally, it was agreed tD defer the decision to the following 
day 

On tbB lGth of Juab, therefore, thB Council again assembled. 

ThB militaiy leaders had thought over the grave 
junais. questions before them. ThB feBling at the first 
memikM consultation had been that, on political grounds, 
it would be desirable to attack the city immediately 
on the arrival of the fiist reinforcements. But bvbh this muoh 
of forwardness waned on the evening of thB 15th, and the 
Commandant Df ArtillBry, who had been moved by HBivBy 
Greathed’s aigumBnts at thB fiist Council, had fallen back upon 
his military experience, and had recorded a Memorandum, which 
had in no small measure influenced Barnard* For the GenBial 


* Bninaid rectmled a note on the 15th, in wliiuh. Iib said tliat circumstances 
were altered “by thB foot that the Dhiat Officer of ArtiilBiy had represented 
that thB means at li s command waie inadequate to silencing thB enemy’s guns 
nn the walls, so necessaiy before any appiDach could bB made,” and that the 
“ Chief Engineer lepieseuted that, as he had not the msane of undertaking 
any necessaiy siege operations, the only practicable mode of attack rested on 
a towp-de-mam, to efiect which, and to occupy so largB an area as the city of 
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was a man too littl b self-iBliant foi his position— ton pi dug to 
be swayed hither and thither by the guatB of othai men’s 
recorded or spoken opinions. When, theiefore, ml the 1 6th of 
June, the Council ot War again met, and all the military 
members of Council, except WilbeiforcB Greathad, wbib opposed 
to immediate Dpeiations, his resolution yielded to tha anay of 
authority hef oi o him, and again ha began to mtiench himself 
behind militaiy punciples and piecadants. 

At that Council, on thB 16th of June, AiehdalB Wilson put 
in, as thB expression of his matuiBd judgment on 
thB suhjBct, the pap Br which hB had written on Bug'SSwilgoa 
thB day before, and which was now read aloud 
■‘Taking into oonsuleiatiun the large extant of the town to ba 
attacked,” it said, “ a full uuIb in breadth, neaily two miles in 
length from the Kashmir to thB Dehli Gate, I must own that I 
diBai success, on enteiing thB town, almost as much as failure. 
Our small forcB, two thousand bayonets, will be lost in such an 
extent of town, and the msnrgentB havB shown, by their con- 
stant and dct oi mined attacks upon our position, how well they 
can and will fight from behind cover, such as they will havB in. 
stieet-fighting in thB city, when BVBiy man will almost he on a 
par with cur Emopeans With the laige number of hBayy 
DidnancB they have mounted on the walls (from thirty to forty 
pieces), wb must also exp act heavy loss duung ths assault of 
tha gateways, as tliBir giape-sh Dt will command the gibund 
flora seven bundled ot Bight hundred yaiia round the walls. I 
gave my vote for the assault, on the arrival of our first rein- 
forcements, solely on the political grounds sat forth by Mr. 
GrBathad, feBlmg, at thB same time, that, as a militaiy measure, 
it was a most dBspeiate and unsafe one. It has, howevBr, suiob 
struck me that, even in a political point of view, it would be 
wiser to hold our own position and wait for the reinfoi oomBnts 


Dehli, lequued the employment of sd much of tJiB foioc uniler my command 
as tD pisveut my leaving a sufficient number to guaid my camp, and eimblo 
me to aufrtftui the position in tliB oaaa of any rBVBrae attending the attempt ” 
But ha added that polituol Donsiilsiatious of moment had been bo strongly 
uigeilupon him, that, although remfoi Dements were shortly expected, and, in 
a military point of view, IhoiB could Lb no doubt that it would be oxpediout 
to wait for them, ho must “submit to thoBB intrusted with thB political 
interests to detoimiuB whether to wait is less hazardous than to mourthe 
nek of fiulurB" He halted, indeed, bstwoen two opinions; but, he addail, 
“I am ready to organise the attack to-night, if doomed desirable." 
vdl. u. 2 d 
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from Ldhoi, when we could insure success in our attack. So 
long as we hold this position we keep the whole Df the insur- 
gents in and louni Dehli On taking the city, they will 
natuially form into laigB bodies, and go thiough the country, 
plundeiing m every diiBctiDn TheBB bodies should be imme- 
diately followed by movable brigadss, and cut up whenevBi 
coma up with- It would bB impossible, with the small foroe wb 
now have, to leave a sufficient force for tliB piotection of Dehli, 
and at thB same time to send out such bngades as will bB 
lequiiBd. It appears to mB a question of timB only. ThB 
couutiy all iDUnd, it is true, is in thB hands of thB insurgents 
and other plundeieis, and must remain so until wb can clear 
the ODuntiy by our hugades. Mr breathed alBD contemplates 
thB probability of the Native chiefs, who arB now favourable to 
us, becoming lukewarm m uur causa, hut what have thay yet 
done for us? The Ghvaliar and Bhaiatpur forces have long ago 
left us to our lesDurues , and, from what I hear, little is to he 
expected from thB Jaipur Contingent, until tbBy aie quite 
satisfied Df our complete success over thB insurgents ” 

Greneial Heed thBii declared his opinion at some length.* He 
said that “ our success on the 8th had placed us 
bSSb^iI m a favourable position, and Dne whioh we could 
hold for any time. It, theiefore, became a question 
whether it would not be bBttei to await the amval Df thB strong 
leinfbrcements that were Dn thBir way to join us — thB rear 
guard of which must havB leached Indian d, so that by ordinal y 
marches they ought all be assembled heie in fifteen days — than 
to nsk an attack on the placB at once, which would lequiiB 
every available bayonet Df our force to effect, leaving no ibsbivb, 
except Cavalry and heavy guns m position, thus risking thB 
safety of our camp, stores, and magazines, which would be 
exposed to the incursion of many bodies of mutinBBrs which wb 
knew were encamped outside the walls of Dehli, and would 
take thB oppoitumty of looting our camp, while Dur troops weie 
attacking the oity There can be no question,” hB continued, 
“of the propriety Df waiting, in a military point of view. In 
that all agiee, We have, then, to lo k upon it m a political 
aspect, and to inquire whether, in that sense, sd gieat a nsk is 


* The aubatanue of what follows in tliB text was stated molly before tlie 
Council of tbB 15tli Gmaral Reed oftBrwoids embodied it in a letter te Sir 
John LawiBnce, aud it was read out at the meeting on the following day. 
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to be run as an immediate assault would entail. TIlbib can La 
no dDlibt that exp Bdition m tBiminating this statB Df affairs — ■ 
whiDh it is to he hoped that the captuiB of DBhli would accom- 
plish — is a gieat considBiation ; but thB possibility of failure, 
BithBr total oi partial, in that operation should bB averted This 
can only be donB by having m hand such a force as will insuie 
suooess. That force, it is beliBVsd, will be assembled heie in 
the coursB of fifteen days In thB mean time, by holding this 
position, wb keep the chief body of the mutineers concentrated 
in and about Pehli. They know they cannot, dislodge us, and 
that strong reinforcements aie on thair way to join us, while 
they are pi evented fiom dispBising and maiauding thB countiy, 
which would bB thB Bffect of a successful attack upon Dehli at 
any tnnB. Now wb have not thB means of sending oui detach- 
ments tu puisue them , then wa sliouli have amplB means, anil 
movable columns would be Oigamsai without delay tD drive 
out the mutinBBrs, and le-establish oriel in the nBighbouiing 
places which have suff3iBd. It is not appaiBnt, tharefore, that 
thB delay contemplated can haVB an effect, politically, sufficiently 
injurious to warrant the ceitamty of great Idss and usk of 
possihlB failuiB, than which nothing could be moiB disastrous 
in its tionsequencas. Wa have suffoiL'd no diminution of prestige 
s.noa we advanced on Delhi, all Diir objects have been accom- 
plished, in spite Df great obstacles, by tha well-known reioubt- 
ablB biavBiy of our troops, thB mutineers driven fiom their 
strong positions, and their guns taken. Than sorties in force 
have smcB been repulsed with gieat loss to them, and in no one 
instance hava they succeeded in gaining any, even the smallest, 
advantage Then only effective defence lies in tlieii walls, 
which, instead of being weak and unable to suppoit the WBight 
and resist tha concussion of guns, aie strong (leocntly repaired 
and stiengthened by us), capable of sustaining a numerous and 
heavy aitSlery, with which all their bastions are mounted. As 
neither uur time nor matanal would admit of a lcgular siege, 
an assault or stoim can only bB lesorted to j but the success of 
tins must le insmed , A conti arj Bvent would endanger the 
Empire. AnothBi reason has been alleged for an immediate 
attack — the appioaching lains, but they aiB seldom heavy till 
thB Bnsuing month, and Hib sickness does not ensue till the 
month after. EvBiy piBcaution must, of course, be taken in 
cutting drains in camp pievionsly, to cany off the water; for 
the wounded (theiB are, I am happy to bay, few sick), there 

2 D 2 
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are good pucka buildings, Native hospitals, in the Linos which 
we occupy, so that no inconvenience need, be expected as far as 
they otb concerned, nor do I anticipate any for thB Fdi ce ThBrB 
has been no 6 Chhoti Barsat* yet, which genBially piBcedes 
the regular rains, and is succeeded by some fine weather befoie 
these legulariy set m ThB necessity of having as largB a forcB 
as can bB male available is also apparent in the bizb of Dehli, 
thB circumference ot which is six or seven miles. Having 
accomplished alodgment, a stiong foice would bB requited to 
char the ramparts and occupv the town, in which they may 
Bxpect tD be opposed at eveiy house and wall behind which an 
insurgent can find room, under which it is known they can 
defend themselves wiih vigour All things considered, ” con- 
cluded thB GBneial, “it is my opinion that the militaiy reasons 
tor awaiting the arrival of a suffinent force tD insure budcbsh 
fai outweigh any political inconvenience that might arise, and 
which would all Ijb remedied by ceitam success in the Bnd " 
The result of thBSB decided expressions of opinion on thB part 
of the pnnoipal militaiy officers at Dehli was that 
Ab thE ° f ag a m thB project of a coup-de mam waH abandoned 
In the facB of such opinions, Barnard did nut con- 
sider that hB would bB justified m mcuinng thB serious risks so 
emphatically iwBit upon by Wilson and EbbI. ThB expiBssion 
June ib ^ h ls P 3iatm!i l Vlsws 1B 011 lecoid Writing on 
une thB lBtli tD Sir John LawrancB, hB said “I con- 
fess that, tugBi cm by the politic, il adviSBr acting with me, 
I had GDnsBntBi to a coup- de-main which would havB entailed 
all the abovB consul erations , accident alone pievBntei it, it 
maybe the interposition of Providence. Fiom what I can hear, 
and fioin the opinion of otheis whom it became my duty to 
consult, I am convinced that success would havB been as iatal 
as failniB. A foice of two thousand bayonets, spiead ovei a 
city of the magnitude Df Dehli, would have hBBn lost as a 
militaiy body, and, with the tieacliery that surrounds us, what 
would have hBcome of my matei iel $ Be sm e that I have been 
guided by military rule, and that it i squired muial courage to 
facB the cry that will Iob laisad against Diir inactivity bBfoie 
Dehli, I can but act foi the best, and wait any favourable 
opportunity for staking the blow. ThB great point raised by 
Mr. Gieathed was the security of the Duab, and the desuable- 
liess of sending troops to Aligarh from Dehli , but were I in the 
city now 1 could not do this. The -Castle and Selimg'firh yBt 
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l emain before me, and to hold thB city and attack thesB with a 
force undei two thousand would piBvent my detaching any 
there. The fact iB, Dehli, hustling with lances, and gainsoned 
hy men who, howevei contemptible in thB open, have sagacity 
behind stone walls and some knowledge Df the ubb of heavy 
oidnanca — for hitheitn they beat ua in the precision of their 
file — is not to bB taken by thB foicB from Ambalah, with two 
tiunps of Bix-poundeis , and its present Btiength has beBn 
gieatly under-estimated W e have fought onB action at Badli- 
ki-Saiai, whBie, so long as their guns remain Bd tD them, they 
appeal ad formidable. We Lave bBen subject to frequent attacks 
tvBi sincB, each madB with some Bpmt, but lepulsed with heavy 
loss, and having now the position taken up fiDin which wb 
must eventually leduca the placa It strikes me the best policy 
is to view it in its best light, it is a difficult task, and not to 
bB accomplished without a sufficient foice Oni/B in tliB town, 
the game is ever if we can hold it, and immediately a foica will 
ba availabb lor any purpuse Mr. Colvin requires Delay is 
vexatious, and losing meil daily in these attacks is hearfc-biaak- 
lug. I am well, bnt much harassed. I do assuie you, the moie 
I think Df it, the more I re] Dice m the liap-hazaii expBiiment 
failing. ItissDme comfoit tD sbb that you agraB, I hupB othBis 
will now sbb I had morB tD do than to walk into Dehli. 11 * 

But Wilboifi'icB G-i eathed still did not despair of turning the 
heaits of the military chiefs towards his schemes of eneigBlic 
action. BeFoie a week had passed, Iib had submitted to Boiuai d 
another memorandum, uiging that biucb the date of the last 
Council the mutinaais had bBBn reinforced by the NasnAMi 
Brigade of two regiments and six guns, and the Jiilandhai foice 


* To thialcttei Barnard added a postscript, saying “ We gave them n gieat 
beating yeatBiilay, wiffi he: ivy loss TliBy had attempted to talcp up a p obi Linn, 
^eize [ ] mid Kisiwng.iri], ami Ti evelyan-giui] and Pah&upur ; with 

two small columns under Mu|ni Tnmba, D A , and Major Raid, Sirmdr 
Battalion, wa not only dislodged them, but diova lliem out of the taiul above, 
and, m fact, diove all befoie ue on tins a do of the Fdmjp lb lms hail a vi<iy 
chilling effect, we hem, and then spuitB mo much disturbed But their flic 
fi oin the noith is as tiue as even , bo hot ib it, that, unLil we appionch ours 
neaisr, wu shall do no good, and surh is iha Blalo of the seivioo, I lint with 
all thB bother of getting the siugo-timn, my i oinm.iniling ArLilhiy UffieeL onn 
only man siv guns, ana my Engines! line not a wind-bag. It u U’ally ton 
diatiesbing I never cuntumplateil making rt'gulai uppioaolies, but I did 
expert my guns to bilenoB tliohe brought against mo But to do tills they 
must be gut nearer. Belay c □iicBnLiai.es tbo insurgents." 
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of thiBB regiments -with one gun; that information had been 
leceived oi: the near approach tD join thB insurgents of the 
levolted Bareli foice, six rBgunents of Infantry with e ght guns, 
and a regimBnt of Oavaliy, and that, moiBDVBr, thBrB wbtb 
tidings of the Gwalior L’ontingent, of seven regiments Df In- 
fantiy, thrBQ of (Javaliy, and three batten as of Artillery, with 
a siege-train and magazine, having declared for tliB king of 
Dehli, and that in all human piobabihty Agra would be 
besieged by thB latttr foice — pBihape, indeed, already was in 
imminent pBnl In such Diicumstances ic had become a matter 
of infinite lmpoitancs that a portion of tha Dehli force should 
bB detached to the relief of thB furmer city. “But this is 
possible,” he added, kt only after DbKLi is in our possession, and 
the mutineers 1 foTce dispeised. I respectfully Bubmifc, there- 
fore, that a political necessity for piessing the attack of Dehli 
at almost any risk has arisen, and upon this ground I venture 
to submit a pioject uf immediate attack cuncuirei m by the 
officers who werB commissioned to piBparB thB first project.” 
But Barnaidwas not to be induced to swerve from the reso- 
lution formed by the Council of War. So, again, the youn gel 
and moie Bager spnits of thB British camp were disappointed; 
and oqi trDups fell back upon thBir old daily business Df le- 
pulsmg thB enemy’s sorties. 

Thera was, indeed, whilst this great design Df the coup de- 
mam was undei considBiation at Head-Quaiteis, 
TiTup 111 11 u woik in camp, and no lack Df excite- 

ment TherB were real alarms and falBe alaiius, 
and officeis and men on the Ridge waze compelJedto be con- 
stantly on the alert. Greatly outmatched as wb wei b in Ai- 
tillery, we could make little oi no impression upon thB batteries 
of the enBmy or the walls of Dehli, and wbib, in tiuth, except 
when our Hqibb Aitilbry guns werB brought into dIobb quar- 
ters, only wasting our ammunition The Sipdhis, who knBw 
cur habits but too well, wbib wont to ODine Dut against us in 
the midst of the fiercest mid-day hBats In thB olnnatB they 
had an ally, to which they felt that they could tiust, and many 
of our liBst and biavest WBre stiuck down, or went about shivBi- 
ing with ague or oonfusad by quinine. The days were vaiy hut 
and' the nights weie unwontedly cold, and thesB severe ultei- 
nations amveiy tiying in thB Bxtieme tD thB European con- 
stitution. But nothing could abate the Blastio chearfulness and 
hopeful spirit of Dur peoplB. Some of our younger officeis then 
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ripened into heioism of thB highest order, and all displayed a 
constant cDniagB in action, and an endming foititude in sufFei- 
mg, unsurpassed m thB nnhtary annals of any country or any 
time. Day hy day sad tidings DamB m of nBW mutinies and 
nBW mabsacies, and ever and anon flesh lBinf or cements of lehel 
regiments marched into Dehli to thB sound of hand-mstrumBnts 
playing uur well-known English tunBS, But thB dominant 
feeling evBr was, as thesB lsgiments ainvBd, that it was iDBttBr 
for our Dountiymen and dui country that they should Iob m the 
doomed city of thB Mughul than they should be scattered about 
thB provinces, assailing weak garrisons oi dBfenoBleBS canton- 
ments, for, please God, the DbUi Field Fdtcb could not only 
hold its own, but, on some not very remote day, make short 
woik of tha DbIlIi labels Hqw that was best to be done there 
wbtb BagBr di&cuBsnms m camp, leading to small results and no 
convictions. It must bB admitted that there wbib many who 
shook thBir heads at thB project of tliB coup- de-mam, of whicli 
Gieathed and Hudson had been the eagBr authors and the per- 
sistent exponents It was said that, although the ForoB might 
have rnadB its way into Dehli, only a small pait of it would 
havB ever made its way out. And yet as weeks passed and no 
change came over thB position of the Army befoie Dehli, men 
began to chafe under the restraints which had held them baok 
They felt that, m all paits of India, Englishmen were asking 
each oihBi why Dehli was not taken, and it was painful to 
those gallant souls to think that their countrymen had expeolecl 
of them that which they had not done 
Evei active among the active was Sir Henry Barnard. There 
was not an officer in camp, in the flower of his youth, who, all 
thiough this fieiy month of JunB, wuikBd day and mglit with 
such ceaseless eneigy as thB Commander d! thB Dehli Field 
Force. Hb was not muiail to tha dimata hy long acquaintance 
with it He had amvad in India at that veiy period of life at 
which the constitution can least leconcile itself to such e\tieme 
changes Bub nothing could now mduco him tD spaie himself. 
All day long he was abroad in the gieat glare of thB summer 
sun, with th.B hot wind in his face . and it was often obaeived 
of him that Iib iicvbi' slopt. Men have ore now been oamed 
safaly through the most trying conjunctures by the possession 
of a power enjoyed by many of the world’s greatest men — a 
power of sleeping and waking at will. But sleep had forsaken 
Barnaul, and theiefore the climate and the v oik weie grievously 
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assailing him. Not only was there sti on g within him, amidst 
all perplexities, an eager, dominant desire to do his duty to the 
country, for the sake of which he would at any moment have 
gonB gladly to his death, but a tender concern foi the welfare of 
all who were under his command, which kept him unceasingly 
in a state of unrest, passing from post to post by day and by 
night, now visiting a batteiy or dnectmg a charge, and now 
gliding into an officer’s hut, and seeing that he was sufficiently 
covered to legist the cold night air, as he lay asleep on his bed 
Hb nnpiessed all men with the belief that Iib was a good and 
gallant soldier, and the kmiliest-heaited, truest gentleman who 
ever took a comiade by thB hand 
But although he hole himself thus bravely before men, tha 
mwaiiL caiB was wealing out lus life. Never since War began, 
was IxBneral in command Df an Aiiny aunoundei by so many 
discDuiagements and distresses For in truth thine was 
possibility of disguising the fact that instead Df besieging 
Dehli, he was himself the besieged The inadequacy of his 
means Df regulai attack became Bveiy day niDie apparent He 
had planted stiong picquets with guns at some of the puncipal 
outposts of which I have spoken , and tha enemy were continually 
streaming out to attack them, At Hindu Rod's house, at the 
Flagstaff Tower, and at the Obbervatory, detachments of Li- 
fantiy, supported by heavy guns, wbib planted fium the com- 
mencement ot dui operations The M etcalfe Housb 
would also havu been gainsoned from the be- 
ginning, hut foi its distance fiom oui suppoits 
and the pan city of troops at our disposal. ThB occupation of 
these buildings by the enemy was among the fust effects of 
their offensive activity. It is believed that tliBrBwas a peculiar 
feeling of animosity against the Faringlns m connexion with 
this edifice It was said to have heBn elected Dn land formally 
the sit a of a Grujar village; and that thB Gujais had flown 
upon it, eager for its demolition and lesolute tD lecover their 
ancient holdings, on the fiivfc outbieak of the mutiny.* And 
there is another stoiy still mole significant The building was 
originally the tomb of one Df the fustBi-brotheis Df thB Einpeior 
Akbar It had been conveited into a residencD by an English 
civilian, who was murdeied, and the act Df profanation had 
been vainly appealed against to another civilian, who afteiwaids 


* Dave-Brown e’s “Punjab and Delili m 1357.' 
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HliarBil ti.B samB fate* Whatsoever effect tkesB oil cumstances 
may havB had upon the conduct of thB insurgents, it is certain 
that they gutted thB building and did their best to dBstioy it,j 
It was a wisck whan wb returned to Delili A 
month had passed, and now thB enemy wqtb m B 
force at the MetcalfB House, wh bi 0 thBy hail established a foi- 
miiable battBiy, which played upon tha left of Diir position on 
the Ridge. On thB morning of thB 12th, the Sip4hi mutineers 
came out to attack us both m fiDnt and rear The giound 
bBtween thB Flagstaff Tower and the MBtcalfB buildings fa- 
vouiBd, by its ravines and shiubbeiiBH, the unseBn approach Df 
the Bnemy, who stole up witliin a slioit distance of 0111 picipiiBt 
at thB foimer post, and bBfoiB the English officei in command J 
could leahse the position Df affaus, had opBncd fire upon him 
within a langa of some fifty v aids Our men 1 spiled promptly 
with the Enfield nfie, hut Knox was shot dead by a tiipahi 


* Sir William Sleronnn says “ TIip magnificent tomb of freestone covoimg 
the lamtnna of n fustia-brothci of Akbnr was loing occupied ilh a dwelling- 
house by ihB late Mi Blake, Df tlie BimgLil Civil Seivicc, wIid wns lately 
bmbainusly muidpied at Jaipili To make loom for his diumg-talilcs, bB 
lemovei tli b maible slab wlinh coveieil tliD lBiminis ot the dead fiDintlie 
centie of the building ngauifct tli b ui^ent lEmoafatiaiices of tlio people, and 
threw it caiBlessly ou one side against thB nail, wlicie it udw has The 
pBopIe appealed m vain, it is said, to Mi Fraser, the GiiVOTnor-GeneraFs 
lepiusentative, who was soon ufterwaids assassinated, and a gnorl many 
attnbute the death uf both tD this outiagB upon the dead foBtBi-bl other of 
Alcbar ” BUnlan&ih Ohaiuli, in bis “ Ti avals of a Hindu/’ quotes tins passage, 
and adds, “Rooms aia let in tbB MetiulfD House fur a lupuo a day iur Bach 
person.” 

f “Tli ey shipped th b loof of all its massive and valuable tunboi, earned 
off all the doors and windows, oveiything winch they could themselvoB bung 
into use 01 convert into money, they demolished the costly marble statues 
and the unnumbBied small ai holes of veitil, aud then, with ooiuustcnt &oth- 
like lnUiltsbiiess, tore up and pilid m the Lcnlics ot tlie 100ms tlio volumes Df 
that flu -tamed lilmu}, IibIibvbiI to be without its equal 111 Imlia, anil tlien 
sot fiia to tho building”' — Cnve-Braione 

X Oaptaiu Knox, Dt Her Mai I'flty’s 75tli Mr Cavo-Biownu says that he 
“Si j enuidtn imagine that the Bipfihis \»i*ib coming to lay down, thou arms, 
nud refused to let the men fiie” Mr Rotton f Oi ia| dam's Narrative) says 
that Oaplftm Kno\ “ ouly a moment beloie shot with his own hand one of the 
Bnemy, when lus eyes caught sight of a Sipalu levclhng a musket at him 
* Bee,’ said lie tn one of Ins men, ‘ that man pointing at mu , take him down T 
The woidb had hardly escaped his Ups, wlion the fatal shot took effoLt on Ins 
person Hu was ou one knee when suigloil out as a niaik by tlie muhneei , 
and I nm told, that as soon ns ho iecei\ed Hib shot ho ruse regularly to 
‘attention,’ and then full aui oxpiiBd without word di gu an.” 
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musketeer, and many of hia men fall wounded hesids him, 
whilst dui artillerymen dropped at their guns Meanwhile a 
party of mutineeia had made their way to the real Df the 
British camp, and WBrB pushing onwaidwith despBratB audacity 
into thB very heait of it hefoie our people wbib aiDUSBd. Theie 
was dangei, indeed, on "both sides. But the English got tD 
their arms in timB to lepulse the attach and to carry victory 
hBfore them The enemy turned and fled, and after them 
went swift retribution. Rifles, Eusiliers, and other infantry 
detachments, aided by Bale’s gallant GuiiIb Corps, pushed 
after them, and dealing death as they went, pursued the 
fugitives through the Metcalfe grounds up to the walls of thB 
city. The lBSSDn was nut thrown away upon us A strong 
piDquet was, fiom that time, planted at the Metcalfe Housb, 
and communications with this advanced post wbib kept open 
with thB Flagstaff Tower on the Ridge.* 

Dn thB same day an attack was made on tliB right Df our 
position, un that famous post of Hindu R&o’s 
p^fquat Huusb, wheie Reid with his regiment Df Grurkh&s, 
two companies of the RiAbs, Daly’s Guides, two 
guns of Scott’s Battery, and suniB heavy artilleiy, was destined 
to beai LhB burnt of thB affiay through weeks and months of 
incessant fighting Expused. to the fire of the enemy’s guns 
planted on the Kashmir, Mori, and other bastions, this pioqiiBt 
was seldom suffered to enjoy many hours of continuous lBst.f 
On the morning of the 12tb, under cover Df the guns, the muti- 
neers came out in two bodies towards our light flank, the one 
moving directly Dn the picquet at Hindu R&o’s housB, the 
othBis pushing into the gaiilens of the Sabzimandi.J Both 

* “Thus thiowing up, as it wbib, thB left flauk of dut defences, and render- 
ing it almost impossible *di th z enemy to pass round on that buIb "—Norman 
Major Held commanded all the posts on ths right of the Ridge He 
iBHcubLB the disposition ot his tioops as folluws “ My own lpgiment and one 
company of RiKea occupied the House, and dub company ot Rifles thB Obser- 
vatory, wIibtb a battBiy for tluee liBavy guns was constructed du thB night of 
the 9th to reply to the Kashmir bastion The centiB batteiy for thiee 
eighteen-pouinlBis was dose to the House, and the guns wbib all laid for the 
Muif bastion The Guides I located in and behind the outhouses ” When- 
ever thB ulaim was sounded, two moiB companies of thB Rifles wen SBnt up 
m support 

X “ ThB first of tli bs e attacks was not sbiidus, but tha latter threatened tha 
Mound picqiiBt, and suppoits ot all aims had to be moved up The 1st 
FusiliBrs, under Major Jacob, theu advanced and diove thB mutineBis out d/ 
thB gardens, killing a consideiable number of them ” — Norman't Nan at ice. 
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attacks were lBpulsed, and with heavy loss to the enemy. But 
it was not without a disaster on our Dvvn side , for a detachment 
of Native IriBgular Cavalry, cm whose loyalty we had reliBd, 
went over to the Bnemy. And bd sudden was the retrograde 
movement that the greater number of them escaped from the 
file of our guns, which weie turned upon them as soon as theif 
treacheiy was disclosed * Nm was this the only disheartening 
oiioumstancB which, about this timB, bhowed how little the 
Native snldieiy generally believed that thn lkhbdl of the Com- 
pany was Dn thB ascendant, even though we had rBccveied our 
old position befoie Dehli, and had beaten tho enemy m thiee 
pitched battles. ThB officeis ol the 60th Sip&hi 
Regiment had come into Dehli without then men. Wutl JJh f tUB 
This coips was undei the command of a dis- 
tinguished soldier, CoIoiibI Thomas (Seaton, who had made a 
namB fui himself, fifteen years before, as one of the illustrious 
gainson Df Jaldldbad Hb had behaved, as other Sipdhi officeis 
had believed, m his men, but they had broken into lBbelliDn at 
Rohtak, and had now gone to swell the tide of rebellion within 
thB walls of Dehli Nu soonei had they ariiVBd than they WBnt 
out against us and weiB amongst thB most vehement of oul 
assailants 

Again and again — day affcBr day — the enemy came out to 
attack om pDBts with an unifoimity Df failure Df 
which it would bB tedious to lecite the details. Jumis-it 
U n the 13th and 15th, they again flung them- 
selves npon our position at Hindu Rdo’h House, 
and, as Bver, the Gruikhds and the Guides distinguished them- 
selves hy their unflinching gaUantiy.*)- Ou the afternoon of 
the 17th, wb began to act on thB offensive. The Bnemy wbib 


* Majoi Reid anya that, “ They went to the front just os if they weie going 
to chaige, but no soonei had they closed than, to my limioi, 1 saw them mix 
up with the enemy aud walk off with thorn Imm e diutely 1 taw dua I ordered 
the guns to open upon them, but tile wrutches were toD for off, mi I don’t 
think that ihdib than half a dozen weiu killed ” 
t It is said that some legiments newly aruved fiem Dudli took pait in 
th ebb attacks The BOth was Lonspmioua m the action of tbe 13th, Majui 
RBid wntea, that they “manliad up tbe Brand Tiuuk Road m oulumna of 
stations right m fiont, and lad the attack headed by the tin dor Ikbddur D f 
thB regiment, who made himself very couapiauouq, calling out to the men to 
keep tliBii distance, as he intended to wheel tD his left; They fought most 
despeiatcly Tub Sudor Bnliddui was killed by lus ordeilv, Ltill Singh. I 
took thB nbond of India fiom his breast and soul it to my wifo.” 
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strongly posted in Hlb suburbs of Kishauganj and TiBvelyan- 
ganj, between out right and tlis city, and wbtb eiBCting a 
batteiy on rising ground, which would have completely enfi- 
laded the Kiclge. So two columns were sent ont to destroy then 
woiks It was a dashing enterprise, and Barnard s elected the 
light men foi it. OnB column was intrusted to Reid, the other 
to Henry Tombs. The former moved from Hindu Rao’s Houbb, 
the latter from the camp. Both wbib completely successful. 
Aftei a gallant resistance by the Sappers and Mineis Df oui dIlI 
Army, who, after filing their muskets, diew their swords and 
flung themselves despeiatelv upon us, the batteiy and maga- 
zine wbib destiDyed, and the village in which they weie 
planted was burnt. LargB numbeis of the enemy werB killed 
and wounded, and then rout was complete Our own loss was 
tufliug Tombs, always in the thick of the affiay, had two 
hoises shot under him, * and was himself slightly wounded, 
Captain Brown of th.B 1st EusiIibis, well-nigh leoeived his 
death-wound That BYemng General Bamaid walked into the 
Aitilleiy mess-tent, and with chaiactenstic appreciation of gal- 
lantry lavished his well-meiited pauses upon Tombs 

Thai a was much, in all this, of the tine typB of English 
soldiership. But it was weaiy and disheartening 
Artillery wDik at the best. If we lost fewei men than the 

So enemy enemy, they had mDie to lose, more to spaiB, and 

their gaps could be moiB leadily filled. Evoiy 
victoiy cost us deaily And we made na piogiess tuwaids thB 
gieat consummation Df the captme of DbIiIi. Eveiy day it 
became moie appaient that wa weie gnevDUsly outmatched in 
Aitilleiy* Then guns could take Dur distance, hut ouis could 
not take thBirs. TliBy wbib Df heaviBi metal and longer iBach 
than dut own, and sometimes worked ■with destiuctive pre- 
cision. On. one occasion a ruund shot fiom a twenty-four 


* “Making,” at tins daily stage, wntea Maioi Noonan, “five Iiqisbs that 
fiom tiis couiniBUdamout ot ths campaign up to that (Into had biiBn allot 
uudm lu in ” 

f At fhst our offensive opoiatiDna werB principally ormfinert to shelling the 
city “TVa annoy them excessively with dui shells, buhib of which ranch 
almost to the Palace " But aftiTwaids, puiliaps because it was thought that 
mb thus afflicted the townspeople laLlrn than the mutineers, this onmse was 
abandoned “ I told you a li ttle ivhila ngD that we worn fu mg into tho town, 
but last night them was an oidi-r given to fua on tho gatowajs only, not into 
tliu town ” — Journal of an Artilleiy OJic&r. Juns HI. 
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poundBr was sent Clashing ittD thB portico Df Hindu Rdo’s 
Housb, and with such deadly effect that it killed an b 

English officer* and eight men and wounded four 8 
others, including a second English subaltern. We could not 
silence thesB guns. A twenty-four pounder had been taken 
from the enemy in battle, but ws had no ammunition in stoiB 
for a gun of such calibre, and were fam to pick up the shot 
which had been filed fiom the city walls Whilst thB ord- 
nancB stores at our command were dwindling down to scaicity- 
point, so vast weie the supplies in the city, that it little mat- 
tered to onr assailants how many rounds they fired evBiy hour 
of the day The gallantly of the Artillery subaltern, Wil- 
loughby, had done but 111 tie to diminish the resources of the 
enemy. There wbtb vast supplies of material wealth that could 
not "be blown into tbe air 

The fire irom tbe Mdii bastion, especially, played always 
annoyingly and sometimes destiuctively on the Ridge. The 
Sipahi gunnels seemed to take a delight, which was a mixtuio 
of humour and savagely, in watching thB incidents of onr 
camp, and sending in then shots just at a cuti cal moment to 
disturb onr DpBiations, whether of a militaiy or a social cha- 
lactBr If one detachment weie matching to the lBlief of 
auuthBi — if a solitaiy officer werB proceeding to mspBDt a bat- 
teiy— if a line of cook-boys were toiling on with theu* cauldioiis 
on their heads foi the sustenance of the Europeans on pieqpiet, 
a round shot was sure to come booming towards them, and 
perhaps with fatal precision of aim. In time oni people became 
accustomed tD this exBrcise, and either avoided thB exposuie 
altogether. Dr kept themselves on the aleit so as to anticipate 
the arrival of the deadly missile, and secure Bafety by thiowing 
themselves upon thB ground The cook-boys, whoHe journeys 
— as men must Bat — could nut bB arrested or postponed, became 
adepts in this work They went adroitly down on thBii knees 
anddBpositBd then.' burdens till thB dangei had passed The 
water-earners, too, weie gieatly exposed. And it is charac- 
teristic of the relations which at that time existed between thB 
two races, that although these servile classes did their duty 


* Lieutenant Whsatly of the 5-tfcli Native Infnntiy, who wm doing duty 
with the Bnroiir Battalion Among thB Gmlrhds killed was Tnkfi R&m, 11 dud 
of the best stmts m the regiment, wim had killBil twenty-two tigeie in the 
Dan," 
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with, all fidelity - and it would liavB faiBd ill with us indBBd if 
they had failed us m the hour of nBBd — not only was theiB 
little kindliness and symp itliy extended towaids them, but by 
some at least of thB Englishmen in camp, thasB unarmed, haim- 
less, miserable SBryitois wbtb treated with most unmBritei 
seventy There is something giotesqiiB, but not Ibbs tBniblB 
fur its grotesquBness, m thB stoiy that when the cook-boyB thus 
deftly saved thBmsBlves from swift death, and secured also 
then piecious buidens, ths EuiDpean soldiers would sometimes 
p^v, 11 It ip well for you, my boys, that you have not spilt our 
dinneis.” * 

Un the lHtli, two Sipahi regiments that had mutinied at 
Nrifluabai stieamBd mtD Dehli, bringing with 

June is— i b tliBin six guns | This welcome reinfoi cement 

Attaote^oii. mu iaiSB( i the hopes of thB mutineers, and they re- 
solved, on the following day, to go out in force 
against thB besiegeis. They had so often failed to make an 
impassion on our front, that this lima it was their game to 
attaok our position in the real. Sd, passing the Sabzunandi, 
thBy entered the gardens on om right, and, disappeanng for a 
while, BinBrged by thB side of thB Najafgarh Canal, to the 
dismay of thB camel-driveis, whosB animals were quietly brows- 
ing on the plam. The day was then so far spBnt that the 
expectation of an attack, which had been entei tamed in the 
murning, had passed away fiom oui camp, and wa wbib bn^ 
ill-prepared to ibcbivb the en3iny. Our aitillBiy weie thB fiist 
in action against them Scott, Money, and Tombs bi ought 
theii guns into play with maivelluus iapidjty,J but for a 
while they were unsupported, and thB enemy’s file, artillery 
and musketry, was heavy and wbII directed The 

Wateiiou Day. the mutmeBis wBra thB fai-famBd guns 

of the illustrious garrison of Jalalabad, known in history as 
Abbott’s Batteiy — guns with tha muial crown upon them in 

* I am wilting of this now only with ref tu once to the practice Df the Bnemy 
m the city. I shall speak mors fully heioofter of thB tieatmsnt of the 
Natives in camp 

f This leiufumemunt consisted of the 15th and 30tli Sip41n Regiments, thB 
2nd Company 7tli Battalion fGolanilaz) Aitilleiy, with No. 6 Horse BattBiy 
attached, and some men nf the 1st Bombay Light Gavoliy. 

X The Field Artilleiy employed on this occasion consisted of three guns 
each of fom diftoront bafctenes, undei Tomer, Money, Tombs, and fleott, The 
buttle was fjuglit by thirn 
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honour of their gieat achievements. The Infantry, too, of the 
Nasirabad Brigade were proving their title to bB TBgaided as 
the very flower of thB lebBl aimy So fieics anl wbII diiBctBd 
WHS the fire of a party of muslieteais undei covei, that Tombs, 
seeing his men Slopping at then guns, and unable to leach the 
sheltered enemy, doubted for a little space whethei he could 
maintain himself against thBm But m this cusis up idIb 
D aly wilh a dataohment of his Guides’ Cavalry, and a woid 
from ths heroic aitillBryman SBnt him fnrwaid with a few fol- 
lowers against the musketeeis in tliBbiushwDod. TIib diveision 
was successful ; but thB gallant leadei of thB Guides lBtuinBrl 
severBly wounded, and for a while his bbi vices wcie lost tD the 
PorcB* 

MBanwhilB thB Cavalry had bean getting to horse, and Yule’s 
Lancers wbib to be sbsu spiming into action. But the shades 
of evening weie now falling upon thB battle, and bib long 
it was difficult to distinguish fiiends from BnemiBS YuIb’s 
Baddle was soon empty ,f and Hupe Grant, who commanded, 
well-nigh fell into the hands d! the enBiriy, for his chaigcr 
was shot under him, and it was soio trouble tD rescue him 
in the confusion and daiknesa uf th.3 momBnt. The engage- 
ment, scatteiBi and discursive as were its incidents, is not 
one easily to he dB-onbed. A confused naiiative of that 
evening's fighting must he most desoiiptiva of the chaos of the 
fight Night fell upon a drawn battle, of which no one could 
count the issues, and, as our officers met together in thoir mess- 
tents, with not 'very ohBarful CDuntananoes, they saw the camp- 
fiies of thB enemy blazing up in then lear. We had sustained 
some sbvbtb losses. That fine fiBld-officer of the Lanceis, Yule, 
had been killed, Daly, of the GuiiIbs, had been incapacitated 
for active work, Arthur Beuher, Quaitermastor GBnBial of the 
Army, had been wounded, and we had left many men upon 


* The author Df the “History of the Singe of Dahli” time describes this 
incident* “A jjoiIidh of the Guide Cavalry cnmB up ‘Duly, if you do not 
charge,’ said Tombs to their leader , 1 my guns are taken ’ Daly Bpuri ed into 
the bushes— scarcely a do?BU of Ins mBn followed him He letuineil with a 
bullet m his should ai , but the momantaiy diveision Saved tlio guns ” 
f The Dontempoiaiy anualists of thB siage do not relate m what niaium 
Yule mst his death, hut his horse galloping ndoiless into camp seems to have 
nunveyed tliB flist news of his full, and Jus body lying all night on tiio field, it 
may ba assumad that he wub hilled in thB confusion which otobo when the 
brief twilight had closed upon thB scene. It is distinctly stated that our own 
Aitillery filed upon the Lanceis. 
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the field. The enBmy had increased in numbers, and with 
numbers thBir danng had increase d It would liaVB gonB ill 
with us if the mutineers had BuccBBded in establishing them- 
selves in our real, and thB strength of the ibIjbI force within 
the walla had enabled them to renew thBir attacks on oui 
front and Dn our flanks They were welcoming flesh rein- 
foicemBnts every day, whilst Dur rein for cements, notwithstand- 
ing thB ceaseless eneigies of thB authorities abovB and below 
Dehli, wera necessaiily coining m but slowly. Perhaps at no 
period of the siegB were circumstances moie dispiriting to the 
besiegeis. 

ThBTB was littlB sound sleep in our camp that night, but 
with the first dawn of thB morning, and the fiist breath of the 
morning air, there came a stem resolution upon our people not 
to cease frum the battle until they had diiVBn the exulting 
enemy fiom our rear. But it was scaicely needed that we 
should brace onrsBlves up for the encounter. The vehemence 
of thB enemy was BBliDin of long duiation It BxpeniBd itself 
in fierce spasms, often, pBihaps, the growth of vast draggings 
of hang, and was generally BxhaustBd in thB Douise of a few 
hours. On the mornrng Df the 19th, therefore, ourpBDple saw 
but little of the iespeiatB energy of the 18th Soon after Dur 
camp tinned out therB was another scenB of wild oonfusion 
Nobody seemed tD know what was the actual position of affairs, 
and many wgib quite unable m their bawildeiment to dis- 
tinguish between enemies and fnends. ThB formei had nBaily 
all depaited, and the few who lemamed weia dnven out with 
little tiouble. One last spasm of energy manifested itself in a 
faiBWBll discharge of round-shot from a Sipdhi gun, hut the 
woiat that befell us was an amazing panic among the camp- 
fullowBis beyond the canal, and a considerable expenditure of 
ammunition upon an imaginary foe 

It always happened that after one of these stoiins of excite- 
ment there was a season of calm Td the irresistible 

June 2Mi voluptuousness of pBifBct lepose the Sipahis ever 
sunendered themselves on the dayaftei a great 
fight ThB 20thand 21st weie,theiBfDr3 7 days ofiestto our!Force. 
The latter was our Sabbath, and early service was performed by 
Mi Rotton in thB mess-tBnt Df the 2nd Fusiliers, and afterwards 
in other parts of the camp. There were many then amongst 
out people instant in piayBr, for they felt that a great crisis 
was ajDproaohing They may have laughed to scorn thB old 
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prophecy that Dn the Dantonniy of the great "battle of Plassey, 
which. Lai laid Bengal at oui feet, and Lad laid, too, broad and 
dBBp thB foundations of our vast Anglo-Indian EmpirB, our 
BmpirB would Tos finally extinguished TLe aelf-ieliance of the 
Englishman made light account of such vaticinations, hut no 
one doubted that the superstition was strong in Jmie22 
the minds of thB Dehli garrison, and that the 
23rd Df June would be a great day, fDi good oi for evil, m the 
History of the War, It was OBrtam, indeed, that then onB of 
those convulsive efforts, with which alieady our peoph were ed 
well acquainted, would be made Dn a larger scale than ever had 
bBen made before On such a day, warned by the thought of 
the prophecy which designing people had fiBely ciiDulated in 
the Lines of all oui lBbel rsgimcnts, it could not bB doubted 
that Hindu and Muhammadans would unite with common con- 
fidencB and common enmity against us, and that an unwonted 
amount of oonfidencB and bang would bml then regiments 
against us with unexampled fury and sslf-devotion, m full 
aasuranoB of the re-sstabliaLment of Native iuIb from one end 
of India to the othei Oui force Lad been growing weaker and 
weaker every day, whilst the ibLbI forcB had grown stiongBi 
and strongei It was not, theiefura, a very cheeiful piospect 
which lay before the English when they thought of thB issubs 
of thB morrow. 

Day had scarcely biokBn on the 23rd whBn oui pBuple learnt 
that then expectations wbtb not unfounded. The 
BUBiny, in giBater force than had evBr menaced us JunB:i3 
befuie, streamed out of the Lahor Rate, and Th 0 5^ B e n “ y 
again moved by our right towards the leai of the 
Butish camp But they encountaied an unexpected difficulty, 
which disoonceited thBii plans On thB pievious night our 
Sappars had demolished the bndgBS ovei the Najafgaih Drain, 
by which the Bnsmy had intBndBd tD cross then guns, and thus 
checked, they weiB compelled tD confine then attacks to thB 
right of our position. The effect of this was, that much of the 
day’s fighting was among tha houses Df the Sabzimandi, from 
which thB enemy pDUi ed in a deadly fii a on our troops. Again 
and again the British Infantiy, with noblB courage and resolu- 
tion, bearing up against the heats of the fiercest sun that had 
yet assailed them, drovB thB Sipahis from thBir cover, and fought 
against heavy odds all through that long summer day. We 
VOL II, 2 E 
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had neBil Df all om foice m such a stiuggle, for nBVBr had we 
bBan mine outmatched in numbBis, and nBvei had the enemy 
shown a Btemei, more Bndurmg DDUiagB FrBsh troops had 
joined ns m thB morning, but WBaiy as they wbib aftBr a long 
night’s maich, they wbib callBlmto sbiyicb, andnoblyiesponded 
to the call + The action Df the 19th had been an Artillery 
action , this of thB 23rd was fought by the Infantry, and it was 
thB fighting that least suits the tastB and tBmpBi of the English 
soldiei But the 60th Bifles want gallantly to thB attack, and 
tliB Gruikhas and GhndBB Yisd with them in Btmdy, unflinching 
com age tD thB last At noonday thB battlB was lagmg funously 
in thB Sabzimondi , and such wbib thB feaiful odds against us, 
that Raid, codI and confident as he was in the facB of difficulty 
and danger, felt that, if not iBinfoiced, it would stiam hnn tD 
the utmost to hold his own f But his men fought on , and 
aftei a while thB lBinfoic sin ants which h.B had SBnt for came up, 
and then, though the contsst was still an unBcpial one, the 
ohancBS of wai wbib no longei detpaiately against ns, and oi^r 
stubborn comag b pieyailed ag.iinsx the multitude of the enemy, 
As the Bun wBnt down, thB yigorn of thB onemy declined also, 
and at sunset the niutmBBis had lost heart, and found that thB 
WDik was hopeless BefoiB nightfall tha Sabzimandi was our 
Dwn, and the enemy had withdiawu thBii guns and retired tD 
the city It had been a long weary day of hard fighting beneath 
a dasti Dying sun, and oui tioops wbtb so spent and exhausted 
that they could not chaige the ibIdbI guns, or follow the retreat- 
ing maBBBB of the mutinoBis. It was one of tliDSB victones of 
which a fBwmoiB iBpBtitiDns would have turned oui position 
into a gi av By aid, on whicli thB enamy lmght have quiBtly 
Bncamped 


* Thesa rBinfoi cements consisted. Df a company of the 75th Foot, four 
companies of the 2nd Bengal FusiIibis, lour Eainpean Hdisp AitUleiy guns 
and pait af a Native troop, with somB Panjdbi Infantry and Davaliy— in all 
about 950 men 

f "The mutmeois, about twBlvo o’clock, made a most desperate attack on 
tli b whole oF my position No mBn could have fought bettei They charged 
the Rifles, the Guides, and my own men again and again, and at one time I 
thought I must havB lost the day The latmonade fiom the city, and tho 
heavy guns which they had brought out, mged fusL and furious, and com- 
pletely enfiladed the whole of my position, Thousands weie bi ought against 
my meiB handful of men * but I knew the lmpoitancs of my position, and was 
n at ei mined to do my utmost to bold it fill lBmfoicementB airivcd” — lhid '9 
Letters and Notes 
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After tins theie was another lull, an! there was again time 
foi our chief people to take aooDunt of the eiicum- 
stancBS of their position and to look thB futurB Jnns 24 
in thB face ThB issult Df the fighting on the 
Centenary of PlassBy was somewhat tD abate thB 
confidence of thB enemy. Theia weie no Bigns of the descent 
of that gi eat Star of Fortune which had riSBn above us for 
a hundied yeais Little now was tD be gamed by them fiom 
spiritual manifestations and encouiagements They had only 
to look tD their mateiial lesDurDBS, but these wBre steadily 
increasing, as thB stieam of mutiny continued to swell and 
loll down m full ounent towards the great DCBan of thB 
impBiial city Naseidbai and Jalandhai had already dis- 
charged their tui bid waters, and now Eohilkhand was about 
to poui m its tnbutaiiBS. All this was against us, fDi it 
was the custom of the enemy upon bv B iy new accession of 
stiength tD signaliSB thB arrival of the remfoi cements by 
sending them Dut to attack ns Thus the brunt Df thB fighting 
on the 19th had bean boinB by the NaBirabdd. foice, and on the 
23id hy the legimBnts fiom Jalandhar It was felt, thBieforo, 
that on thB amval of the Rolnlkhand BugadB therD would bB 
again a shaip conflict, which, although tliB issue of the day’s 
lightmg could not ba doubtful, would tend to thB diminution 
of oni stiBngth, and to the exhaustion of oui resources, and 
would place us no neaiar to the final consummation for which 
oui people so ardently longBd, 

On thB DthBr hand, however, it was a soiuce of congratulation 
that our iBinfoicBmDnts weie oIsd airivmg. Sir 

T ’ - ’ ' ’ -Alnvul or 

rElnlorLeniunLa 

1 Baraai d in 

Butiah Damp 

weie visibly expanding The newly ai lived tioops wore at 
fiisb a little dispirited by thB thought of the small piogiess that 
had been made by their comrades beforBDehli, for thebBSiogBis 
were found tobB the besieged But they sodh took hoart again, 
for tha good spirits Df tha Dehli FiBld Force were contagious, 
and nothing finer had ever been seen than tho buoyancy and 
thB cheerfulness which they manifested m the midst of all 
soi ts of trials and pnvations. Many old friends and oomiados 
then met together in the mess-tents to talk over old times, and 
many ubw fiiendships weie formed by men meeting as strangers, 

2 x 2 
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on that ever-memoiable Ridge — friendships destined to last for 
a life Hospitality and good-fellowship abounded Bveiywheie 
ThBiB was not an offioei m camp who did not delight m thB 
opportunity of shaimg his last bottle of beer with a fiiend 01 a 
comrade And fiom the old Guinean Geneial down to the 
youngest subaltern in camp, all weie alike chivalious, patient, 
and BBlf-dBnying. 

ThBiB was nevei any despondency among thBm Vast divei- 
gBncies of opinion prevailed in camp with rBHpect tD thB great 
something that was to he donB Some of thB 
OenBroi^Barnara youngBi, 3 a g 0r ! spmts panted foi a rush upon 
Dehli The Engmeei subalterns— GrieatliBd and 
his gallant brethren — never ceased to uiga thB expediency of a 
cotop-de-mam, and as the month of June woie to a dIdsb, Barnard 
again consented tD the entBiprise — doubtfully as tD the isbub, 
and altogether reluctantly, but with a dominant sense that 
theie was nothing elsB to be lone He was veiy aotive at this 
time. No subaltern, in thB flower of Ills youth, was more lBgai i- 
less of exposure and fatigue Undei the fleiCB June sun, nevBi 
spaiing himself, Ilb was continually abroad, anil night seldom 
found Ms anxious head upon the pillow. Sometimes he and his 
Son laid themselvBB down togethBi, with revolvers m then 
hands, but still the geneial notion in camp was that he “ navei 
slept.” He was torn to pieces by conflicting counsBls But he 
wore outwardly a oheeiful aspect, and gvbi resolute to do his 
best, he boiB up manfully against the troubles which suit ouu dec! 
him Even the fBBling that, do what he might, his reputation 
would bB assailed, did not, to outward appearance, very soiBly 
Matrass him. All men placed in difficult conjunctuios must be 
piepaied to encountei reproach, and Barnaid well know it But 
ever as time want on he won upon the hearts Df thB officers 
under his command by Ms kindliness and generosity. It was 
said that he kapt open tent ; he had a liberal table , and naver 
had an DfficBi m Mgh command a keener sense of individual 
ment or a moie open-hearted desue tD bestow his personal com- 
mendations on all who had distinguished themselves by acts of 
gallantry So, before the month of Juhb was at an end, Sir 
Henry Barnard bad Becurely established himself in the affeotions 
of thB DBhli EibH Force. 

But, as weeks passed away, and he saw that he was making 
no impiession upon Dehli, the inward care that was weighing 
up du his very life grew heavier and heavier Ho wrotB many 
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lettBis at this timB "both to public functionaries in India and to 
pnvatB friends in England, m which 1lb set foith very cleaily 
his difficulties and pBiplexities, and suggested that hB had 
been, and was likely to hB, misjudged To Sir 
John LawiencB he wTote, du the 2Bth of June, 1111820 
a letter, m which he leviewed thB Past, and SBt fDith the 
cucumstances of the Piesent. “Tdu havB, of couise,” he 
said, “been wbII mfDimed Df our proceedings, which, fiom 
thB commencement, have been a sbubs of difficulties oveicome 
by the determined corn age and endurance of our tioops, but 
not leading us to the ilBsned tBinuuation When fiist I took 
up this position, my Aitillary weie to silenca the firB of the 
town fiom thB Moil and Hashmii GratBs, at least ) and oui 
heavy guns then biouglit iuto play to open our w ay into the 
city So far from this, however, we liavB not silenced a 
single gun, and they i stum us to tins day at laaBt four tD onB 
The ChiBf Aitillery Officei admits the distance to be too great , 
but to get neaier we must louk to our Engineers, who aie only 
now cominancmg to collect some few matenals, such as tienchmg 
tools, sand-bags, &c , of which they wbid destitute, and evBnnow 
have not enough to aid me m strengthening any outpost In 
the mean timB, my furue is being worn out by thB constant and 
sangumaiy combats tliBy arB exposed to — thB attacks which 
lBquirB every soul in my camp to lBpel — for it is never oeitam 
whBiB the enBmy mtBnd to stiiliB their blow, and it is only by 
vigilance I can ascertain it, and having done so, withdraw 
tioops from one place to stiengthBn the threatened one, and 
thus the men aie hastened here and tliBiB, and exposed to the 
sun all day. To me it is wonderful how all have stood it. It 
is ha ait-breaking to engage them in these affaiis, whioh always 
cost us bdulb valuable lives. ThB Engineers had ananged a 
plan of approach on the Kashmir side , thB difficulties that meet 
one hare are the constant mteriuptions thB opBiations would 
experience hy tha fire fiom the town, and morn so by thB more 
frequent renewal of thesB dangerous attacks But a gi eater one 
was in stoiB for me when, on inquiring into the means, the 
amount of siege ammunition was found to be so totally inade- 
quate, that the Ohief Engineer declared the piojBct must he 
abandoned There lBinains, thBrefoie, but one alternative My 
wholB foroB will be here in a day oi two, when our Bntu a project 
will be matured. Disappointing as, I fear, oui piogress has 
been to you, the results of oui BXBrtions have bBBn great , an 
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immensely superior forcB lias 1)8811 on all occasions daf sated with 
great loss, and I have leason to beliBva that the Bpmt of this 
mutinBBnng multitude — contempt] I iIb in the open, but as good, 
if not bettBr, than duisbIvbs behind guns— is completely broken, 
and that the gamB is m oui hands , for, by confining, or lather 
centralising the avil on Dahli, thB heaTt of it will ba crushed 
in that spot, and that 1 delay,’ so fai from hemg detirmantal, 
hash Ben of essential hsb 1 But for the piestige, I would leave 
Dehli to its fate Anaichy and disordBi would soon dBStioy it , 
and the force now "before it — the only onB of Euiopeans you 
have in India set flee — would be sufficient to le-estabhsh the 
giBatBr part of the countiy. To get into Dehli will giBatly 
reduce this small force, and I feel much moral comag b in BVBn 
hinting at an object which I have no mtBntion of caiiymg ont 
— at all events, till aftBi an attempt had beBn madB You may 
say, why Bngag b in thess constant combats 9 The reason simply 
is that, when attackud, wb must dBfBnd ouisalves , and that to 
s Bern b our camp, oui hospitals, om stores, (fee , Bvery living 
hemg has to ba employed, \ The whole thmg us too gigantic for 
thB forcB biought against lt^ The gates of Dahli onCB shut, with 
the whole of youi Native Ain^y drilled, equipped, and DiganiSBd 
within thB walls, a rBgulaily’piepaiBd forcB should have bBen 
employed, and thB placB invested. Much as I value the i educ- 
tion of DbIlU, and gieat as I see wat the danger to my own repu- 
tation will bB if wb fail, still I wWLd lather letiiB from it than 
risk this army ' But, by God’s blaming, all may be savBd yBt 
And m this lettBi, having set foilh thB genBial state of the 
great question befoie him, hB piDceetlpi to speak of some of its 
pBiSDnal healing “My position,” has said, “is difficult, and 
not the Ibss bd foi its undefined lespiksibilitiBS, which must 
always be the case when a Commandei-in-Ohief is m the same 
field But the valuable assistance which you have given iub, 
in Bngadier-GrBneial Chamberlain, will henceforward greatly 
lighten my anxieties.” 

A few days before — on the 24th of June — Biigadier Chamber- 
lain had arnvBd in Camp to take thB post Df 

Amvai of Adjutant- General of the Aimy, His coming had 

Brigaiisr- keen anticipated with the liveliest emotions of 

satisfaction. Some said that hB would bB woith a 
thousand msn. Those who had evar enoouiaged 
the boldei and thB more hazaidous couisb of action rBjoiDed 
most of dU, for they believed that his voice would be lifted np 
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in favour of some dashing enteipiise * It was, doubtless, at that 
tuna gieat gain to have such a man at the elbow of thB Oom- 
mandBi f A few months before officialism would have stood 
aghast at such a selection. Neville Dhambeilain had little 
dBpaitmental expenence But the Departments, m that gi Bat 
ciisis, werB not in the highest hDnaui Not that thoy had 
failed— not that they had dune any worse 01 any bBttei than 
Depaitments are wont to do in gieat conjunctures, but that 
the Dehli Field Foice did not want Departments, but men. 
There was no want of manliness in thB gBneial Staff, foi alieady 
within the space of thisB weeks onB depaitmBntal chief had 
been killed and another disabled But it was felt that theie 
werB men in the CDuntiy, cast m the tiua heroiD mould, with a 
special gemus foi the woik in hand Some said, “ Oh, if Heniy 
LawiBnceweie but h. 3 ie fJ) Dtheis spoke of John Nicholson as 
the man for the uiisis , and all rejoiced in the advent of Neville 
Ohamheilain There was anothBi, too, whosB namo at that 
tnnB was m thB mouth of the general camp. It was known 
that Baird Smith had been summoned to diiBct thB engmBBimg 
depaitmBnt, which had bBen lamentably in want of an efficient 
chief. All thesB things were cheBimg to thu heart of the 
Crimean General, for Eb mistmsted Ins own judgment, and he 
looked eageily foi counsellors in whom Ilb could DDnficle. 

Band Smith was at Rruki, leading an actiVB, busy life, 
thinking much of the Army before Dehli, but j 
never di earning of taking part in the conflict, Colonel mini 
when, m the last week ef June, news reached him 
that he was wanted theie to takB the place of the Chief En- 
gineBi, who had completely hiuken down Having improvised, 
with lrregulai despatch, a body of some six hundred Prune era, 
and loaded fifty 01 sixty caits with EngniBoi tools and stoics, 


* “NbyiIId Chainbeilam lias arrived , of this wo aic all glad, ns well as tlio 
General Wilby’s bold conceptions may now locuivti mom consid malum 
Gh Bathed ’ b Lett&ia—' “Everything will bo right, they used, to say, when 
CliambBilam comas, and all took coinage when they saw Ins stein polo face.” 
— Histoi y of the Siege of Dehli 

t “You have sunt maa sound, good auxiliary m Brigadier Dliumbcrluin, 
who fully sobs and admits the difficulties I lmvo boon placed in lie is 
favouiable to thB tnal of getting into tlio place, nud a reasonable hope of 
succbsb may be entei tamed. I am willing to try, piovidud I can sue my way 
to honouiably sbciub my sick and wounded, and topping upon, my supplies,” 
— Sm E Barnard to Su John Law i enoe, July 1. MS, Ooj mpondauaa 
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he BtaitBd dh the 29th of June, accompanied by Captains 
Robeitson and Spnng* Pushing on by furoai maicliBB, he 
was within sixty miles of Dehli, when, on the morning of the 
2nd of July, aftBr a WBaiy niglit-maioh, an express reached him 
with thB stiTring news that an assault on Dehli had bBBn 
planned foi thB Bally dawn of tha monow, and that all wbib 
anxious foi his piBsencB After an houi di two of slsBp, he 
mounted again, and rode — oi, as he sanl “ seiamblsd” — on, 
getting what he could to cany lum — now a fresh hoise, now an 
elephant, and again tha coach-and-fuui of the Rajah of Jlilnd, 
and so, to ilin g all thiough the day and thB night, hn leached 
Dehli by thiee o’clock on the moinmg of the 3id Weaiy and 
worn out though he was, the piuspect of tha coming assault 
braced him up foi thB work iu hand, but h .0 had madB the 
toils Dine march foi nothing ThB projected attack was in 
abeyance, if it had not wholly collapsed 

It was thB old stoiy that fatal mdBcisiDn, which had bBBn 
thB bane of GenBial Bam aid, as leader of such an 
PoHtoDUBmBnt of enterprise as this, had again, at the eleventh hour, 
— oVBlthiown the bolder counsals which he had 
7 been peisuatlad to adopt All thB BxpBDted 10 - 
inf ore BmBnts had amvsd, and he was stiongar than Iib had bvbt 
bBBn before | TIib details Df the assault had heBn arranged, 
thB plans had "bean prepaid, thB troops had been told off foi 
the attacking columns, though they had not yBt been warned, 
and the pioject was kept a seer at m Camp — wliBn information 
rBachBd him that the enemy werB contemplating a giand 
attack upon our position by the agency of thB leb el regiments 
recently arrived from Rohilkhand, The tune of Barly morning 
appointed foi the assault — a littl b bafoiB daybreak — would have 


* ThB lattei was going to join Ins lBgiment m the Pan]fib On tho morning 
of Ins nnival ftt Jhilam he was killed in an attack on the Native tioops that 
had broken xuto mutiny in that plaoe 

■f TIib leinfor cements winch had joined oui Damp from the PanjflbbBtwBBn 
the 2Gth of Juub and 811 I of July weie the Hcad-ijuaiters of Hei Majesty's 
8 th Foot, tb! eased by the dBf action of the Jdlauilhar Bngade, the Head- 
quarters of Hbt Majesty's Slat Foot, the 1st RBgunBut of Fanjdb Iulantry 
[DokBS Rifles), a saruarlion of Panj&b Diivalry, with two guns of European 
and two of NatiVB Hoise Aitillaiy , some Euiopean ResBrvB Aitilleiy, and 
some Sikh guunais ThB want Df artillerymen to woik oui guns had baBU 
severely fait, and Bu John LawiEU.ce hai done his bBSt to supply tliam from 
all sources The reinforcements dal ached above madB up, acoording to 
Norman, oui effective fores to bix thousand six hundred men of all aims 
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bean piopitious, for the hour before ilawn was daik and cloudy, 
and DurtioDpa could have advanced unseen to tliB City walls. 
But now the opportunity was lost. The tuuB was coining for 
“the moon and day to meet,” and so all hope of oui creeping 
up, unseBn, beneath the shadow of the daiknesB, was passing 
away What Barnard and otheis called thB “ Gramestei’s 
ThioWj” was not destined tD be thiown by him * 

The thieatened attack du oui position, said to havB been 
fixed foi the morning of thB 3id, was not then 
developed into a fact , but at night the Eolulkhand T] 

Brigade | — some foui thousand 01 five thousand B ara nffa £ 
strong, Hoise, Foot, and AitillBiy — the Infantry in the Bcailet 
unifoims of their old masters — went out, undBi cover Df the 
darknesB, and made then way towaids Alipui, in ieai of dux 
Damp, with some vague lutentiDn of cutting off oui com- 
munications by destioAing a post we hail established there, 
and of intBicepting some convoys on then way tD 01 fum the 
Hidge j; A forcB undei Majoi Coke, of the Panjab Iirsgulai 
Aimy, who had amved in Camp Dn the last day of June, was 
sent out to giTB battla to the niutmeeis It was a compact, 
well-appointed column of Cavalry and Infantiy, with some 
Hotsb Aitilhry guns, and the leadBr was held in rBpute fur 

* The causes, Df the abandonment o t tha Bnteipnsa weis thus stated by 
Sir H Bmnaid “ I liad all pi epaied foi the gamei.tw'8 flu au> laBfc mglit, when 
tliB amval Df the remfoi cements of Doha's gavB me all the nyuikble means I 
cau expect It was fiusliatei, fiat, by hearing that we weie tu bo attacked 
iu gieat force tliifl morning at dawn of day, when to a csitainty oui Damp 
would bo deaLioyod, and, HUcondly, on aLCouut of serious disaffection in 
(Dhoiles) Nicholson's Ecgunonr, all the Hindus of which I linvB dismmed— 
and hung two of the Native offices TIib Oth Inegulais evinced evident Bign 
of 'shah, 1 and as they numb sib d some foui liuudicil and fifty, it bocama a 
SBiions question to leave all thcsB natives in my Damp, when til my own 
foi cbs weiB employed bIsbwIibic. UhambBLlam admits that tew men wblq 
evci placed m a mciB paintully lesponsible position 11 1 lose this small 
foice, it will be felt all ovei thB Punjab, and yet, if I do not toko Dehlu thB 
result will be equally disastious It will bB a good deed when done I— aud I 
will take coio anil do it, with every chance in my favour, in good will,"— 8a 
Usury Bai nai d to Sn John Lawrsnoe, July 3, 1857 MS Ooi i smond&i m 
t The Euhilkhaud, or Baielf, Brigade moielied m on the 1st and 2nd of 
July It consisted of tho ] 8th, 28th, 29th, aud GBtli Infantry EBgunents- the 
8th Ii regular Oavalry, No 15 Horse Battery, and two li-pouudei post guns 
fiom SMhjahfiupUr 6 

X The enemy expected to fiud a convoy of wounded men going fiom our 
Camp to Ambiikh, and auothei with trensuiB and ammunition coming horn 
Futizptk Bat he fortunately missed both of them 
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his achievements in border waifare Blit the result was a 
disappointment TIib ground was marshy, thB progress was 
slow, and we were too late to do thB work, Soon after day- 
break Dn the 4th, our column came in sight of tha Sipahi Eegi- 
ments which wbi e then returning fiomidipur, and our guns 
wBie brought into action But CokB had not taken light 
account of the distance, oui light field pieces made little im- 
pression upon thB Bnemy, and our Infantry had not come up in 
timB to takB part in the engagement The Sipahi Q-eneial, 
BakhtKhan, was, however, in no mood to oomo to closer quarters 
with ns, sd he drew off his forces and set his facB towaids Dehli, 
leaving "behind him his baggage, consisting mainly of the 
night’s plundBi — an ammunition waggon and some camel- 
loads of small-aim caitiidgas But they caniBd off all thBir 
guns, and returned to garrison not much weakBi than when 
they staitBd “ ThB distance wb had cdulb fioin Camp,” wrote 
Q-BnBial hBed to Sir John LawrenoB, “and the deep statB of the 
giound, prevented oui guns and cavaliy fiom puisumg In 
fact, the hois bs waie knoDkei up, and the guns could scarcely 
be moved, while the enemy, being Dn highei ground, managed 
to get away their guns ,} + But it wb had gained no glory, the 
enemy had added another to their long list of failures They 
had taken out some thousands of their best tioops, and had only 
burnt a village, plundered a small isolated Bntish post, and 
left the plundei behind them on tha field But, if our ayBS had 
not been opened befuiB to the dangei of soiub day having our 
leaiward communications with the Kainal aud the Panjab — all 
the uppsr countiy from which we diBW oui supplies and tb- 
mfoi cements — mtsiiupted by a s wanning enemy, who might 
attack us at all points at the saniB tinm, sd as to prevent us 
from effectively protecting oni lear, this expedition of thB 
Eohilkhand force dispaised all the films that still obscuied our 
viBion And our Engineer officers, thBiefoiB, weiB directed to 
adopt Bvaiy possible mBasuiB to lendei the establishment of thB 


* M3 Correspondence — The authoi of the “ Histmy of the Siege of Dehli,” 
who was obviously with CukB’a force, adds tl Dui men letuined completely 
exhausted by the heat. Indeed, many of the Gist sank down beneath treBS, 
and oni Blaphanta had to be sent fiom Camp to cany them in” — Hodson 
says that “our loss was about tb.ii ty or foity EmDpBans, and thise of my 
UatiVB officeia temporality disabled” Anotbei suiter (M3 Journal) says 
14 Oul loss was dub Inegular, who came horn thB Panjab with Coke, and an 
Ai till ary dnvei ” 
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enemy in our real a feat of difficult, if not impossible accom- 
plishment, and the chief of these was the destruction of the 
bridges across the Najafgarh Canal, except the one immediately 
in our rear, which we could always command anil piotBct. 

Very soon Baird Smith and Barnard weie m close con- 
sultation The Geneial lejoiced greatly in the piBHonce of his 
new adviser, and gave him his unstinted confidence The 
arrival, indBBd, of such a man as ths accomplished Engmeei, 
who knew every nook and cibvicb m Dehli, and who, befoiB he 
had any expectation of "being peisonally connBctBd with the 
siege, had deviBBl a plan d! attack, was gieat gain to the 
hBsiaging force, and Bamaid, whose ignoiancB of Indian 
warfare and mistiust Df his own judgment diDVB him to seek 
advice in all likeliest cpiaiters, would gladly havB leant moBt 
tiustingly on Smith. But it was not decreed that hB should 
trust in any one much longoi. His life was now wealing to a 
close. 

On the second day aftBr Baud Smith’s airival in Camp, 
cholera fell heavily upon tliB G-Bneial, and smotB 
him down with even moie than its WDntBd rod- a eu JjfSiiinuii 
denneas. Geneial Reed had scon Bainaid in tho 
early morning, and uhseivBcl nothing peculiar about him ; 
hut by ten o’clock on that Sunday morning a 
whispBr was lunmng through thB Camp that u y 5 
thB Commander of thB Dehli Fmld Poice was dying. He had 
been missed liom his accustomed place at church-service, 
and, "bBfoie many hours had passed, his broken-hearted son, 
who had ministered tD him with all the tenderness of a woman, 
was standing hesidB his lifeless body. "Tall them,” said the 
dying GenBial, speaking of his family in England, almost 
with his last brsath — “tell them that I die happy" Next 
day his remains waie conveyed on a gun-camage to their 
last resting-place. t( ThB only diffei once," wrote the Chaplain 
who pel formed the buual-service, “ between the General and 
a private soldiei consisted in tha length of the moiunful tiain, 
which followBd in solemn silence tho mortal lBinams of the 
biave wainor." 

From his death-hed he had SBnt a message tD Buird Smith, 
saying that ha tuistBd to him to give such an explanation ol 
the oircumstances in which Iib was placed as would save his 
reputation as a soldier And, indeed, the same geneiosity of 
faBling as hB had BVinoed in all his endeavours to blighter fch? 
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character of his dead friend Anson was now displayed "by Qtheng 
towards him, foi all men spoke and wrote gently and kindly 
Df Bamaid, as of one against whom nothing was to be said 
BXCBpt that circumstances weie averse to hun “ I found him,” 
wiotB Band Smith, “ one of the most loveahlB men I had bybi 
met — ligidly consoiBntious m evBiy duty, a pBifect gentleman 
in manuBi and feeling, a biava soldiei, but unequal to the 
piBsent ciisis bom an appaient want of confidence in himself 
and an inability to dis eliminate betwBBn thB judgments of 
□theis ” — “In bun,” wrotB GJ-Bneial Eeed to Sir John Law- 
1 encB, “thBBBivicB has lost a most aneigetio and indefatigable 
officer, and I feai his untimely end was m a great measure to be 
attubuted to his feailBss Bxposuia of himself, not only tD the 
fire of the enBiny, but tD the more deadly lays of the sun”— 
“He was a high-minded, excellent officBi,” said Mr. Cbm- 
mission bt Grreathed, “and on European giDund, m a European 
war, would have done the State good service, hut he was too 
suddenly thrust into thB most difficult active service in India 
that could be imagined, and found Turns Blf placed m command 
of au Aimy which deneial Anson had organised, and obliged 
to cany out opBiatiDns which he would not himself havB undei- 
taken with the means at his oemmani. With more knowledge 
of the relative merits of his troops and of the enemy, he would, 
I think, have achieved a great succbss.” — “ How he has earned 
on sd long ,' 5 wrote NbviIIb Chambailain, “is wundBiful All 
day in the sun, and the most pait of the night eithBi walking 
up and down the mam stieBt of the camp oi visiting the bat- 
teries and posts His constitution was such that he could not 
command sleep at the moments when he might havB rested, and 
exhausted natuie has given way We all deeply lament his 
loss, foi a kinder or moie noble-minded officer nBVBi livBd.” 

Ineed add nothing to thess tributes fiom the forBmDBt officBiB 
in the Damp. Only three months beforB Barnard had wnttBn 
toIiDid Canning, saying “ Cannot you find sdulb tough job to 
put to me ? I will serve you faithfully ” * ThB “ tough job ” 
had been found, and a smglB mouth of it had sufficed tD lay him 
inhiB giave But he had redeemed his promise. Hb hadsBrvBi 
the StatB faithfully to thB last hour of his life 


* Ante, vol. i , pogB 413 
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And here fitly closes the second part of this Story of the 
Siege of Dehli It is tlie stoiy of a succession of piofitless 
episodes— desnltoiy m nanation as m fict the story of a 
month s fighting with no lesults but loss of life waste of ma 
teiml resouices and bittei disappointment m all the dwelling 
places of the English xn India, as weel aftei week passed away 
and evei'v fresh lepoit of the fall of TMili uas pioved to be a 
mocheiy and a lie. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PR DURESS DP THE SIEGE. 

From tlie fiist hour Df his appeaiance at Dehli, Baud Smith 
had begun to examine thoroughly thB means and 
Jul r lesourcBS at his disposal Ha had no great opinion 
Question of of the power of thB place to stand a siege, if the 
Vswge ° r hesiegBis had adequate material for ltspiosaou- 
tion. But nevBr was a besieging aimy m woise 
plight for the conduct Df great operations than the Butish 
Aimy loefoie Dehli The Chief Engineer found that his siege 
oidnance consisted of two 24-pounieis, nine 18-pDundBis, six 
8-moh moitais, and two or three 8-inch howitzers. The Bnemy 
weie much strung bi m ArtillBiy They could hirng to any 
point open to attack from twenty-five to thnty guns, and ten 
01 twelve moitais — all as wbII salved as our own But thBie 
was something even woise than this If we had possessed niDie 
guns wb could not have used them, foi theie was a depbiahla 
want of ammunition Band Smith stood aghast at the dis- 
covsiy that thB shot in storB for the heavy guns was scarcely 
equal to the requirements of a day’s siege, and theie was no 
immediate prospeot of thB receipt of fuither supplies, whilst, 
on the other hand, the enemy weie furnished with thB inex- 
haustible lesources of the great Dehli Magazine It was plain, 
thBiefoie, that in this helpless state ltwDuld have beenmaduBSs 
to commence siege operations, which must have been speedily 
abandoned fiom the exhaustion Df oui maiBiial supplies 

But the question still suggested itself “ Might not the placB 
be earned by assault' 1 53 It was easier to answei 
^AeaSt 01 ^is m affiiniativB “Heie,” hB argued, “ the 
lBlativB foiCBS arB materially changed in value 
Wb have a highly disciplined body under a smglB head, com- 
pletely m hand, full of pluck, and anxious to attack, and with 
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almost unlimited sBlf-relianoB. The BnBniy is without any 
head, not in hand at all, so fai "broken in spmt that he has 
never met us in battle — with any odds in his favom — without 
being beaten It is very tiue that his numbeis much Bxceed 
Durs, and that m a town, m stie st-fighting, discipline is Df less 
value than m the open battle-fi Bid. It is tiUB, also, that assaults 
arB pioveibially pracaiious Napoleon said of th.Bia, ‘a dog or 
a gDDSB may decide thBir issubs ’ The results of failure would 
be as temble and depiossing as those of suobbss would bB 
glorious and inspiriting ” 1 All these things he dBhbBratBly 
consideied, hut, weighing the chances on Bith.Br sidB, he came 
to the conclusion that “the piobabilitiBS of bucobss were far 
giBatBi than thDSB of failurB, and the reasons justifying an 
assault stiimgci than thosB which justified inaction ” He 
theiBfoiB uigud upon the Gtaneial, in an official letter, the 
advantages of an assault by Bscalada, the gates which we 
dBSired to foioe being blown in by powdBr-bags “And,” he 
wiote, foui months afteiwaids, “looking back now with the 
full advantages of actual BXpBiiBnoe, and with, I believB, vary 
little disposition to maintain a foiegDne conclusion bBcauseit 
was foiegDne, I think at this moment, if we had assaulted any 
tune between the 4th and 14th of July, wb should have caniBd 
the placB " | 

Whan thB Engin a ai’s latter reached the Head- Qmuteis Df the 
Force, Sn Heniy Bamaid was dead, di dying J: 

ThB command was then assumed by GreneialReBd. flnEra QB 
Srnce be had been m the Dehli Camp, with hd immediate 
lespon&ibility upon him, his health had improved ; and although 
he still appealed to otheis, espBcially to men with thB inex- 
haustible energies of Baird Smith, a foBblB invalid, he beliBVBd, 


* MS Dorrespondenco of Col on id Bainl Smith 
t Ibid 

j I Imvo lioio again to notice tho cunfufiinn Df dotes, of which I have 
spokon in a former lmto Bull'd Smith, in a lottoi lufoiQ mo, says, “ My httei 
lecommcndmg tho meaBUi’Q wont in on the 6th I doubt if Sir Homy 
Bamaid cvoi saw it, ns ho died a day ortwonl tor waids” ButMr GfiBfttliBi, 
in alottpi iLitod July G, saje bliat tlui raumuiH of tho Qonoial wbio buriad at 
t3n d’cIdcIc on that day; and Mr. Rottun (Chaplain's Nun (time), who per- 
foimsd tho fuuoial sdivicb, says most distmclly that Bainail ihodatthisB 
o’clock dti Sunday afternoon, July 5 Thors is not the least doubt of the 
fact. Bmri Smith’s lottei, therefoio, was not sent in until after Barnard’s 
death, unless ho is wiong about tlm date of its despatch 
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himself to Idb Bqual to the work, and wi ote that, “ with the aid 
of the Almighty, he tiustBd to carry it to a successful issue ” 
To this officer Baird Smith’s plan of assault waB snhmittBd 
Ha did not immediately lBject it On thB 9th, hB wrote to S 11 
John LawienoB, saying, “ Wb still have thB assault m contem- 
plation, the details of which are not yet quite completed by the 
Engineers’ Depaitment undei Baird Smith.’ 1 But the delay, 
whether originating m the Engineeis’ DBpaitment, or in the 
councils of thB General, was fatal to the scheme , and, as Band 
Smith afterwaids wrote, “the opportunity passed away, and 
the qnBBtiDn of assault or no assault finally lesolved itself into 
doing nothing by shaei force of Dncumstancas,” “ What by Br 
is,” he added, “bBing heat, I am content with things as they 
are, and I am very far indeed from attaching thB slightest 
blame to those who differed from mB on thB question of assault- 
ing They, doubtless, examined thB probabilities as conscien- 
tiously as I did, but r Balls Bi them differently, and eamB to a 
oontrary conclusion The difficulties wbib great enough, and 
the consequences giave enough, to squire every man to foim 
and tD hold his own opinion, and yet to piomote toleration at 
differences — at any iata, that was my view of the casB, light or 
wrong ” And, truly, it was very right Bor there is nothing, 
perhaps, which calls for moie toleration than thB solution of 
gieat militaiy questions, when thBie are antagonistic airays Df 
difficulties to he consideied It has been said of othei places 
than Dehli, which have stood protiactei Bieges, that they 
might have hBBn caniBd by assault within thB first hour of 
our appeaianoe before them It was said of Bhaiatpfii , it 
waB said of Sebastopol, but neither CombeimBie nor Raglan 
thought that it was Jus duty to usk thB chance of a failnie by 
attempting it 

The cucumstances, the fDice of whioh was said by the Chief 
Engineer to have settled thB momentous question 
A j5yB° f assau lt or no assault, were these Whilst m 
the English Camp dux people wbib considering 
the best means of attacking the enemy within thB walls of 
DbKLl, the Bnemy wars making renewed attacks on the British 
Camp outside the walls, and every new attaok reduced dut 
scanty nnmheis. On the 9th of July thay caniB out in for do 
against us. Intelligence of then design reached Geneial ReBd 
m the morning, and hB was m some mBasniB prspaiad for 
them; but hB scarcely expected a daring mioad of rebel 
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Cavaliy into oui Camp * But about tan o’clock, -f thioiigh a 
mist ot heavy ram, our English DfficBis, Dn thB “Mound” dis- 
cerned their appiDaoh. Heie, on a piece of elevated ground to 
thB right rsai of dui Camp, was planted a battery of thiee 
heavy guns, with ths usual Infantiy PicquBt. In addition to 
this a Cavaliy Picquet was thrown out, somewhat in advancB 
of thB Mound , and this now consisted Df a paity of Caiabineeis, 
two Hdibb Aitilleiy guns of Tombs’s troop, and a detaohmBnt 
of the 9th Irregular Cavalry, under a Native officer, which 
occupied the extreme point in advance | PeiplexBd by the 
appeaianoo of thB familiar uniform Df the IirBgulai Cavalry of 
oui own pioquets, Dur peoplB at fiist thought that they had 


* £ We hadathnip affan withtlio snomy yes tai d^y I harlieOBivai a lepaifc 
iu tliB morning that they wsie coming out in foies on the right, and Ma)oi 
Beid applrnd for then usual reinfoieemaut nt Hindu JUo’s hout>e, which was 
aeut, and thB lBst of tlie tiODpa hold in readiness to turn out About ten. am 
apaity of insuigent Sawrtis made a most danng nuoad to the iaai of uur 
right by a road leading to thB Gland Tiunk ThesB men weie di Baaed 
exactly like tliB 9tli Inegulais, which lad to tliB auppoaition that p.ufc of that 
jegiment whnh was dh piuquet Dn that ilank, had mutinied , but it tuinBd 
□ut that thegiBalei pait of them, at least, belougad to the fith IriefruLrs fiDin 
Buielf About u hundred men of then peoplB autunlly swept thiongb the 
right of oui camp, by tlie icoi, by thB budge adorning the bunal-gi Dund 
Geneial Heed to £>u John Zawi cues, July ID, 1857. MS 
t It will have bean eaen that, in tlie pi3o3du\g note, Geneial Reed aayB 
that tho enemy appealed about tpn o'clock Majui Reid says, “the action 
commenced about soven o’clock ” ThB laltDi may iefur to the opening of the 
enemy’s guns. Mnjoi Tombs says that, to the hBst of his lecollBction, it was 
rtbuut thiBBPM whonhaflistleaint that the tioopais wbib untaung our Gamp 
Ootempoiaiy accounts often differ gi fatly with respect to thB tuna nf day. 

X “The Mound vaa about halt-way bBtwein thB Bulge and thB Canal 
which pi ideated the Biituh ioai It was 011 tlie right rem flank of Damp, 
and oyeilookLd tho Stibzitn cinch BbIwbcii the Monml and the Dunal there 
were several clumps ot tioes, and the Daunl-bank being also fmiged with 
them, thB view in that duection was confused and mtenuptid, and for this 
leas on a Ouvaliy piccjiiBt was thrown out on the Canal bank, somewhat in 
advance of the Mound, from wIiidIi, however, the vidottes of the Oavaliy 
pimjUBt weie visible. . Tha guns and tlie 1 'iUiibineLrs were not stationed 
on thB Mound, but at the foot of and 011 the light flank of it, so that facing to 
tliBU proper front — the Sabzimandi— Uib Mound was on their left hand and 
tbe Canal on their light Tho giouml ou tho light Df thB picquet was some- 
what elevated, and on this tlie tents of tlie raun woic pitched and Ilia Oavaliy 
horses picnimtad. The guns ware, as it were, in a hollow, with Llio Mound 
on their left and tho elevated giound on tlio light To their front was a 
Biuall breastwork, to which it was old arid that the guns should be run up 
ami fought behind in case of an attack, and until tlie pioquet could bs 
reinforced MS Memorandum, 

VOL. II. 2 F 
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"been diiveniu by the advance of thB enemy, and bd the guns, 
which might have opened upon, them, weiB pointed harmlessly 
at the troopers* But theie was something muoh wdisb than 
this. The mistake of thB Butish Aitilleiy was followed by thB 
disgrace of the British Cavalry As the InegularB of the Btli 
fiom DbIiIi swept on, the detachment of CaTabineBiB, which 
formed a pait Df the picquBt, turned and fled. Stillman, who 
commanded them, lemamed alonB at Its post. ThB first eiror 
was soon discovered HiIIb, who was in charge of the artillery 
— two horse-aitillery guns — of the picquet, Baw presently that 
it was a hostile attack, and DidBTed out his gunB fDi action 
But the enBmy were upon him , he had not timB to open fire. 
In this emeigBncy the dashing Artilleiy subaltern — a man of 
light weight and short stature, young in yeais, hut with the 
cDulnBSS of a veteran and the courage of a giant — set spuis to 
his liDise and rushed into the midst of the advancing troopers, 
cutting right and left at them with good effect, until two of 
them charged him at the same timB, and by the shock of the 
collision, both horsB and rider wbtb thrown violently to thB 
ground. Regaining bis feet after his assailants had passed on, 
he lecovered his sword in timB to ienew the oombat with thiBe 
Saw&rs, two mounted and one on foot. The two first hB cut 
down, | and than engaged thB third, a young, active swordsman 


* The actual assailanta wera troop era Df the 8th Inegulm Cavalry, who 
had mutinied at Bareli , hut it was more than suspected mat the men Df the 
9th were cognisant ofand favoured the attack It has been seen (Na/e, ante t 
page 425) that General B, annul had been veiy doubtful of their fidelity 
There had been many desertions from their lanks, but no signs of open 
mutiny. It may be stated hBie that nftei tins affair of thB 9th Df July, tha 
regiment was quietly moved out of Damp, appai ently on duty “ On the 
11th of July the EJead-Quarteis af thB Regiment proceeded to Alipfii, for the 
pm p oBB Df keeping open thB communication with thB real Lai go detach- 
ments were sent into thB diviainns of Bahdranpiir, Sonpat, and Paufpat, On 
tli b 21et of July, in consequence Df a large dsaertion. from the Bdnpat detach- 
ment, it was deemed advisable to maich the regiment back towards tha 
Panjab "—Farhamentai v Return of Regiments that have mutinied A wmg 
of the 9th Irregular had accompanied thB fiiBt siege-train to Dehh (ante, 
page 141), and the other [Head- Auditors) wing had joined om Camp on the 
2url of July 

f “The fii&t I wounded and dropped him from hiB hmse, the second 
charged me with a lanes I put it aside and caught him sn awful gosh on 
the head and face I thought I had kilkd him , appai ently he must have 
dung to his hoise, for ho dtsappBiued, The wounded man then cams up, but 
got his skull split ” — Ei IU' Narrative. 
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of good comage, who came flash to tha encounter, whilst Hills, 
scant of hieath and shah an by his fall, had lo&t all his fiist 
strength, but nona of his first courage. The hBavj cloak, tnu, 
which hB woib, as a piotection against tliB lain, diaggBtl at his 
throat, and well-nigh choked hun The chanceB werB now 
fearfully against him. Twicb he filed, but his pistol snapped, 
and then he out at his opponent's shoulder. The blow did not 
takB effect , and tha trooper, watching his oppoitunity, clutched 
at the English subaltern's sword and wrested it from him Hills 
thBu closed with his Bnsmy, giappled him so that he could not 
stiike out with his sable, and smote him with clenched fist again 
and again on thB face, until the Englishman slipped and fell tn 
thB ground. 

The “Mound” was a favouiitB place ol gatheung in Camp, 
It commonly happBnei that many of our officois weie to hB seen 
there, watching the piogiBSS of events below, 01 discussing tliB 
operations Df the siege But the heavy ram Df thB Dth of July 
had duven our people to the shelter of then 1 tentB. Among 
otheis, Major Tombs was in the AitillBiy mBss-tent — one of the 
cheenest placBS in Camp — when a trooper of the Dth Iriegulur 
Cavalry, m a state of high excitemBnt, iode up and asked the 
way to th b Geneial's quaiteis. In reply to a question fioin 
Tumhs, hB said that the enemy were showing ill front of 0111 
picquats, but the man’s words seemed but scantly to expieRH 
all that was in him, so Tombs hunied to his own tent, took his 
sword and revolvai, and 01 dering his horse to ha brought aftei 
linn, walked down to thB Mound Picquets. As he appiDaohed 
thB post, he saw the CarabmBars drawn np in mounted airay, 
and our guns getting leady foi action. In a mrnutB there was 
a tiemendDUs lush of Iiregular Horse, tbo troopers brandishing 
then swords and vociferatmg lustily, and thon therB was to be 
seen thB sad spectacle of oui Diagoons broken and flying to the 
lear, whilst one of our guns want lightabout, some of the 
horses mounted and some riderless, and galloped towards oui 
Damp. Tombs was now in the midst of the enemy, who warn 
striking at him from all sides, but with no eifect. A man of 4 
noble piesance, tall, stiong, of lobust fiame and handsome 
oountenanoB, daik-h aired, dork- 1 ) Bard Q A, and of swart com- 
plexion, he was, in all Dutwaid semblance, the model of a 
Faringhi warnor, and the heroiD aBpact tiuly expressed the 
heioio qualities of thB man. Time was bd finer soldiei in the 
Camp. Thicadmg his way adroitly through the black hoise- 

2 r 2 
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men, he ascended tb b Mound, anil looking down into the hollow, 
wIibib his two guns had heBn posted, lie saw the lBmaming una 
ovBiturnBd, thB hoises on the giound, struggling in their 
harness or dead, with botub slain di wounded gunnels beside 
them. Near the guns he saw thB pioBtiate body of Hills, 
apparently entangled m his cloak, with a dismounted Saw&i 
standing DVBr him with drawn swoid, about to ad mims tei the 
death-BtiokB At this time Tombs was some thirty pacBB fiom 
his fiiBnd He could not hopB to reach the enemy in timB to 
cut him down with the Babie, so lesting his leyolver Dn his left 
aim, 1ib took steady aim at the tiDDper, who waB turned full- 
bieaBted towaidB him, and Bhot hun thiough the body. The 
blood oozed out thiough the white tunic of tha wounded lehal, 
and, foi a while at least, Hills was saved. 

But the dangei was not y at passed. Tubbs helped his fallen 
subaltern to use, and together thay ascBnded the slope of the 
Mound As they weie watohing tha movements uf thB enemy, 
they saw a little way beneath them another dismounted Saw&i, 
who was walking away with Hills 1 levolvBr m his hand. They 
made at once towards him He was a young, strong, active 
tioopBi, who turned and attacked them with his swoid, as dub 
well skilled in thB use of thB weapon. His first blow aimed at 
Hills was pained Then he struck at Tumbs, who with like 
addiBSS guarded the cut. But the thud blow, stiuck with 
lespaning energy, as he sprung upon thB young ai of his 
opponents, bioke down Hills’ guard, and cIovb thB skull to the 
brain In a moment ha had turned upon Tumbs, who coolly 
pained the blow and diove his swoid right thiough the 
tioopei’s body.* 


* Tins nairatavB differs horn aoniB of thepubhdiBd vbibidds of this incident, 
and, m one lespect at least, horn, tha account (quota! abuva) wntteu by 
Hills himself, auil punted at the time m the English, journals Hills says 
that thB Sawii willi whnm he and Tombs bad thB second emountei was the 
veiy man who had attacked him in the fhst instance, and fiom whom his 
friend had saved him ‘‘When v a got duwn,” he says, ‘I saw thB veiy man 
Tombs had saved me fiom moving nff with my pistol fhe hail only been 
w ouudori, anil '■hammed dead) I toll Tombs, and we WBnt at him ” But it 
is the assured belief of Tombs, who saw the fist trooper fall, and thB blood 
streaming from the man’s chest ovbi his white tnnic*, that their second 
antagonist was “anothei dismounted Saw£i,” Catena panbue, there would 
seem to be moiB leason to accept Tombs’s veision than that of lus BubaltLrn, 
os the ciicumstanccs of the foimer wpib more favourable to cnol and accmatB 
observation, Aud I wou’d lutliei believe this veision, os tliB 011c that best 
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Meanwhile, the Sawais, flushed with than fiist success, weia 
sweeping onwards through DUr picquets, to the main stiBet of 
oui Camp. What could account toi the luut of thB CaiabineBis 
— what could explain the flight of thB Hoisb Ai till ary ? * ThB 
utmost confusion piBvailBd. Our people turned out in excited 
haste, not knowing what it all pm tended. ThB road which thB 
lBbel-tioopeis had taken led to thB Aitillery Lines. There was 
a Native ti uop of Hoisb Artilleiy there under MajDi Benny, 
and thB Sawais oalled upon them tD fraternise with then paity, 
and to maich hack with them to Dehli. The loyal Natives 
sternly replied that thoy obeyed only their own officeis, Near 
them was Hemy OJpheits’s European tioop, unlmibeied and 
leady for immediate action. The black troop was between 
them and the enBmy , but the Native gunneis called upon the 
white troopeis tD file thiough their bodies Theio was no need 
foi this. The whoh Camp Was now astir. Foi a little while 
the Sawais had piofitei by thB unceitainty and pBiplexity in 
oui Camp. But then tnumph was soon turned to defeat, and 
they fled back to Dehli, leaving many of these audacious rebels 
behind them, including the ouginator of the perilous exploit f 


illuminates the splendour of the achievement If the same Savvdi weietlie 
hero oi buth cnmbuts, he nssui silly well Baiued by that morning's fighting 
the Balifidm-Sbah L'iobs foi pcisonal biavery I should not ount to add that 
it hue been reL-Didid that “ Toinbs’a account of tha affair of Llia 9 th, when thB 
ejubiuv’b HoraB rods thiDUgh oui Camp, wnfl tom up by Colonal Mackenzie. 
Ha bad omitted to say a word about himself, sd Mackenzie gave thB Geneial 
tli e true veibion ”—Ch( tithed’ is Lelt&s Hulh Tombs untl IhlU wbiu dc- 
iBivBilly lBWui Jed with the Yict iria Ciosa 
* It seems to have been a question amuiig ember writers wbethci thu 
aitilleiy oi picqnet duty did run away, but th ora can be no doubt of the 
fact In a leltir written fiom Camp on thB same day, an nrtillciv officer, 
descubuig wlmt ho faw, soya “ A gnu of Ihe Hoi bb Aitilloiy, that had been 
dll picqutt on oui light, bad just rutriotcd into Camp, into oui main sheet, 
close to my tent.” ThB statement of Mhjdt (Sir Hiniy) Tombs, as embodied 
in the text, is quite conclusive on the subject With lespcct to the flight of 
the CarabiuBBis, Genual Reed writes. ! In the confuaou, I am sonylo say a 
detachment of the Ourabmems, vrl.o were escoiling thB guns, gavB way, m 
spite of the encleavouis of then offlceis to stop them ThBse man I propose 
to dismount as u diagiaee to them It would appeal that thoy are composed 
mostly of reoiuits, and, being mounted ou ball-broken horses, do not know 
how to msnago them ” — MS Dot respondents 
f 11 They were at flrut supposoil to bo thB 9th, but, being discovered, were 
charged by Brigadiei Giant with lm Laiiceis, and Captain Hodson with the 
Guides, who diovo them out of OimioumanfcB ." — Control Heed to Sir John 
Lautience. MS Gori eapondence. This, howoicr, as regards Hoilflon’s pait 
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That bo many Df them escaped unscathed, returning hy tha 
way they had come, is not to be accounted for, except on the 
giound of surprise and confusion. Acts of individual gallantly 
aiBrBcoidad — none more lustious than those BcorBi up to the 
honour of the biave aitillBrymen, Eenny and Fagan.* But 
some daik clouds overshadowed the scano. It ib lBlated that 
in thB ahsBncB of tangible enemies, some of Dur SDldiBry, who 
turned out on this occasion, butoheiBd a number of unoffend- 
ing camp-follow bis, seivants, and others, who wBrB huddling 
together, in vague alarm, n Bar thB Chustian churchyard. No 
loyalty, ud fidelity, no patient good service, on thB part of 
these poor pBDple, could extinguish for a moment the fierce 
hatiei which possessed oui white soldiBis against all who wore 
the dusky livery of the East. 

This boll mcuisiDn of the Irregulars into dui Camp did not 
supply all the day’s fighting. All through the 
morning a biisk cannonade had been maintained 
hy thB enemy, and answered by our guns on the 
Right. It was soon appaiBnt, how3vei, that the lebel musket- 
eer were as active as their gunnels A body of Sipahis had 
posted themselves in thB suhuib Df thB Sabzimandi, whBie, 
beieenBd and aided by houses and walled gardens, and othei 
cnclosuies, they kept up a galling firB on oui pi cruets This 
could not hB anduiBd, so a column was foimed to attack and 
disbdgB them It consisted of thB Head-Quaiters and two 
companies nf the BOth Rifles, detachments of the 8th and Blst 
Foot, and the 4th Sikh Infantry, with the six guns of Major 
Scott’s battery, whilst Major Reid was mstiucted to co-operate 
with them with such men as cduII he spaiad fiom tliB Main 
PicopiBt. Commanded hy General Chambeilain, our column 
swept thiough thB Sabzimandi, and was Boon in close conflict 
with thB insurgents. Pusted as they were, and oftBn firing 
down upon us hum some Blevated structuiB, it was not easy to 


m thB BXpulsion of the cni-ttiy, is enon bdus Hudson started. in puisuit with 
thB Guides, mistook the enemy fur our own people, and lode some three 
miles parallel to them, until they suddenly crossed a bridge nud. “galloped 
oft to Delili — See Gh eathed’a and Letters 

* Renuy is said to have shot sovual of the leLel troopeis wilh his revolver 
Fagan lushed out of his tent with only a pen in his hand, got togethei a few 
mou, killed fifteen of the enemy, nud rt turned with a bm Did and Miiu£ rifle, 
of which he had “ eased 11 a Raeildar of the In ogulais — Rot wan's Ron otivs 
— (?i tathed's Letters — Hwtw y of the Siege of D Mi, 
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dislodgB them. The fighting was of the kind mnst distasteful 
and most destructive to oux British soldieiy. But their stubborn 
courage pievailei at last. The work was done thoroughly , * 
but such thoiDUgh work always was done by us, at heavy cost 
to our ever-deci easing foice. Wb could ill sparB at that time a 
single fighting man, but the cotBmpoiaiy historians lelatB 
that moiu than two bundled of Dur people weie killed or disabled 
on ths 9th of July f Aud so tliB ohancas of a successful assault 
upon the city began to dwindle into a certainty Df failure ; and 
those who had uigBd it with the greatest confidence, now had 
tht-ii misgivings J It is tiUB that thB cainagB among thB Bnemy 
had been far greater than in oui lanks, hut they had never 
been numBiically stronger than at that time, and thB heaps of 
dead which they left behind them diminished hut little the 
vital resources of that enoimous garrison 
And, a few days afterwards, this question of assault, as Band 
Smith wrote, had finally “lesolved its alf into 
nothing by sheer foice of circumstances,” for 
tli bib was another hard fight, and another long 7 
list of casualties. On the 14th the enemy again came out in 
foice to the attaik of our position on thB Bight. It was said 
that they had vowed to carry oui hattenes, and destioy that 
formidable piquet at Hindu Kilo’s house, which had sent the 
message of death to so many of then comiailBs. Becher’s spies 
had gamed intelligence of thB movement, and Beid had been 
warned of the coming onslaught. He was quite leaily for them, 
and said, laughingly, that they had attacked him and bBen 
bBatBn nineteen tmiBB, and that he did not expect to he woistei 
on thB twentieth. The attack commenced about eight o’clock 
m thB morning For sometime our people stDDd on the defensive, 
keeping the mutineers at hay. Both ioices weiB under dovbi, 
and little execution was donB, But when the sun was going 


* “Eventunlly everything was effected that was disurpd, onr success being 
gieatly aided by UiQ admirable anil steady piootiSG of Major BcotL’a batteiy 
uiidLi nliB.ivy flie— eleven men boingput ‘horn do combat 7 out of its small 
complement Noi mm. 

■f ThB number slated is two hundred and twBnfcy-three, including one 
ofheer killed and eight wounded. Tlio ofliooi killed was Ob pi am Mount- 
htevan, oFtlie 8th. There was heavy carnage in the memy's ranks. 

\ See letters oC Harvey Gheathed Writing on thB 1 Oth, he soya., "It 
may now bo piuilent to defen tho attack for a short time, for at this inomcuit 
tliey fthu enemy) may bo conBideied m the plcutitude of then foice/' &o 
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down, Neville Chamberlain saw that thB time had come to 
lesoit to othBr measures. So despatching a letter to RbiA, 
desiring him to he prepaid to attack the enemy, and aat m 
conceit with him, he sent Showeis with another column, con- 
sisting of detachments of thB 1st European, thB 75th Queen’s, 
Coke’s RiAbs, and Hodson’s Hoise, with six Hdisb Aitilleiy 
guns under Turner and Money, to take them in flank The 
walled guldens, and othei places of sheltei, in which the 
mutmeeis had posted themselves, wbib now to be oleaied, and 
it was a fine thing to sbb our columns sweeping down upon the 
enemy, Reid’s little Guikhis setting up a ringing cheer, and 
every man panting eagerly for the affray Then two of om 
gieat Panjdhi waniois were to bB sbbh evei in the thickest of 
thB fight. Where danger thiBatenBd most, ChambBilain and 
Hodson wore sure to be seBn, Tha onemy were dnven fiom 
point to point, in confused flight, clean out of thBir sheltBimg 
walls, and the moie impetuous of their assailants pushed du 
aftBr thBm along thB mam load, withm the file fiom the walls 
of Dehli. Thine was it that Chambeilain, feailB^sly exposing 
himself, according to his wont, well-nigh mat his death-wound 
A paity of the enemy, covered by a low wall, had mada a stand, 
and weie poming in a destructive fire upon Dur advancing 
soldiery, which made them foi a moment recoil, when thB 
Adjutant-GrBnBial, setting spuis to his hdSB, called upon the 
men to follow him, and cleaied thB Bncbsuie. He was gallantly 
suppoited, but a musket-ball took effect upon him, and hioke 
his left arm bBlow the shouldei.* Our people weie then so 
near thB city walls that the pursuit became disastrous. Eor 
the enemy gathered fiBsh courage, and rallied hafoie their 
defences, whilst the hot haste with which we had pushed on 
to chastise the mutineeis was throwing confusion into our 
lanks. The management of the pursuing forcB was not equal 
to the gallantry of the pursuit, At one point wb had driven 
the mufcmBeis from thBir guns, but we WBra not prepared to 
take advantage of their desertion. Hodson’s quick eye marked 


* It waa thought at first to bs a gun-shot wend A contempoi ary letter 
Bays “ Chamberlain was brought m with a sui sly shattered aim Hu lm- 
niBSfliou was that he had hem struok by grape, which was being showeiBrl on 
them fiom the city walls Hb hore his wound and his pain nobly, with a 
high chi Bifid coinage, bat getting nut of thB nmrow doolay was too inuoh fm 
him, and afl he leant on Lwo oi thise people ho stumbled foiwei J anil fell, 
almost on the shatters limb” 
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the opportunity, anil he was eagBi to oliarire the battery. But 
the mBn, upon whom ho called to aid him, wbtb exhausted, anil 
at tha moment there was no response. It is always, m such 
straits, a question of moments Seeing that tliBie was hesita- 
tion, a fcip&hi gunner applied tliB pDit-fhe to a piece loaded 
with grape, and befoiB the smoliB had cleaied away thB guns 
had been limbered up, and thB opportunity was loBt for ever. 

Again thB old stoiy was repeated. We had gainBl a piofit- 
Jbss, perhaps, indeed, a dubious, vicfcoiy, at a Idss of two hundiBd 
men killed or disabled.* ThB finest soldier in the Camp, fore- 
most in reputation, fniBmost BYer in action, and all but Hist in 
official position, had been earned maimBd and helplBBS to his 
tent. It was a sorry day’s woik that sent Neville Chambeilain, 
Adjutant- General of the Army, tD the Sick List It was a 
Sony wBBk’s work that had deprived onr little forcB of the 
SBrvioBS of twenty-five officers and four hundred men. It had 
quitB SBttlBd the question of thB assault With these diminished 
numbeis, how could a sufficient foiCB bB left for the protection 
of our Camp ' 1 Evan the mnst eager spmts bdw fult that it 
must he a hopeless affoit. “Theie will be no assault on Dehli 
yet,” wiotB Hudson on thB lGth, “ Dur rubrs 
will now Ibss than Bver decide on a bold course, nTlB ' 
and, tiuth to tell, the numbBrs Df thB enemy have so rapidly 
increased, and ouis haVB been bd little replenished in pro- 
pDition, and our Iossbs foi a small army have bBen so seveie 
that it becomes a question whether now we havB numbers 
sufficient tD usk an assault. Would to Heaven it had been 
tiled when I fiist prBBSBi it I ” 

On the 17th of July GanBial Read lesigned the command cl 
the Dehli Field Force. Duimg his brief season 
of responsibility his health had broken down Jul ? 17 
undei tkeBxertions and anxieties of his position, SSaUEef 
and it was useless any longBt to struggle against 
his daily-increasing infirmities. S(f he made over the com- 
mand of the Foice to BiigadiBi Archdale Wilson, and betook 
liimself to the quietude of the Himalayas f The selection of 


* ThB author of thB "History of tho Siogo of Delih” Boys ,l Seventeen 
mon killed, and sixteen officeis and a bundled and seven ty-euven men 
wounded ” 

f Hodson says that Wilson sucuended by virtue ofsBnionty. The author 
ot the "History of the SiBgB of Dehli* Biiys, "Iib was not thB semoi General 
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an office! who had donB so well in the actiDnB on thB Hmdan 
was the source of general satisfaction m thB Camp.* Theie 
weie few who did not see in the change good promise of in- 
creased eneigy and activity in. the prosecution of the siBge 
But, m truth, we had 1 Bached a period of its histoiy at which 
energy and activity could he displayed only in actB ot defensive 
waifaie. 

It is certain that wh bu Bugalier-Greneial Wilson took com- 
mand of the l)ehli Field Force, the ciicumstances 
Bugadiar which Ilb was called npon to confront were Df a 
commaad most discouraging chaiacter. Two Commanders 
had loBen struck down hy Death, and a third had 
been driven from Camp hy its approaches. The chiefs of thB 
Staff — the Adjutant- Geneial and Quari Brm aster- General — lay 
wounded in their tents Foi moie than five weeks thB Butish 
tioops hetoie Dekli had been standing upon the defensive 
Time after time, assaults upon the City Had been projected, and 
had been defeired, and at last the hold expBiiment bad been 
finally abandoned. Dunng those five weeks tkB enemy bad 
attacked us a score of times, and it had long been acknowledged 
that the British weie the Besieged, not the Besiegers. It was 
impossible that all this should not have had its effect upon the 
discipline of thB Dehli Field Foice. It must he an eternal 
honour to that forDe, that the dBtenorating effects of such a 
state of things weie so slight, but, nBVBithBless, tliBy weie 
cleaily discBiniblB. ThB strength of thB mbel gains Dn had 
been continually in creasing, and though tliBir loss was even 
heavier than om own, our numbBiswBie so inferior, that in 
proportion to them oui Bufferings wbib gi eater. It was haid to 
say how much longer the endurance of our people would be 
proof against a constant succession of vexatious attacks on the 
part of the Bnemy, and profitless victDiies on out own. Our 
tioops had grown weaiy of beating the enemy, withuut appa- 


m Damp 1 ’ Tlia senior officer in Camp, according to substantive rank, was 
Colonel Oungieve, dIH M’ s 29th, ^iViitBimastai-GonBral ot Qubbu’s troops 
It is stated that lie sent in a pioteat against Ins supBi session anil retired to 
Bimlali GensiuL RqbI had anticipated thB difficulty on the sroie ot lank by 
making 'Wilson a Bngadiei-Genaial— an appointniLiit afterwards confirmed 
by Government 

* Sbb GieatliBiTs Lottuis and the “ HiBtoiy ottko Siege ofDBhh.’ 
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TBntly weakening then resources, or diminishing thBir con- 
fidence, or lengthening thB mteivals between then attacks It 
is not strange, theiefoiB, that in the middle of this month of 
JnlyihB British Chief looked the difficulties of our position 
veiy gravely m the facB, and that thBie were Borne doubts as to 
whBthBT we could hold oui own much longer with such fearful 
odds against us But no such doubts ought tD have been 
entertained tor a moment. Oui troops had been muchhaiassed; 
they weie diminished in numbeis, they had seen a constant 
succession of stubborn encounteis, which had conduced nothing 
to the final issue , and they wbib gi owing very wBaiy Df a Btate 
of things Df which they could not seB the end But, if they had 
lost some of then discipline, they had lost none of then heait. 
They weie impatient, but not desponding. They weie equal 
to any demands that could havB been made upon them, and 
would have lBBented the idea of a retreat. 

But bvbi smcB thB commencement of the month the thought 
of a letiograde movement had been fixing itself 
in the minds even of men who had been at oub ffJmunF 
time eager iur the bolder couisc, which had been 
dBscnbed as the “ Gramestei’s Thiow." Befoie the death Df 
General Bamaid, Heivey Grioathci — though ha had thiown m 
thB weight of his autliouty as Chief Civil Officer at Dehli, into 
the scales on the side of vigorous action — had begun to discern 
the fact that tk.Bie might be some advantages to the country 
gBneially m lihBiating the tioops now pent up hefDiB the walls 
of the gioat city, and wasting their Bneigias in the HtiBnuous 
idleness of a disostious defence.* They weie much needed, at 
othei points wheiB oui people wbio gut around with danger, 
and a grBat moial effect might hB pioduced by a buctession of 
victoues, such as thB Dahli Field Foioe, under happier cir- 
cumstances, might calculate on achieving. The time for 
assaulting had passed Seville Chamberlain and Baird Smith, 
who weie both by official position and native worth the moving 
punciples of the besieging force, had given up all hopB of 
succeeding in such an enterprise. Chamberlain, indeed, had 


* “ ThB detcimiuatum to take Di-hli by assault has hern twice on the eye 
of exei'iitun, and I no longei feil umfidcnt that it will again, be so far 
niaturtd. Ami supposing I tun light, Uib question will ansa whelhBT we 
should mam tarn our pouitim, oi raise the singe, and dispose nur fences na m Q y 

Best serve the public lnteicsta, until iv at coni campaign be opened ” 

Greathtd lo Lawenoi, July 4 , MS Con eipondence 
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begun to apprehend tbit, in their existing statB of discipline, 
it might ba hazaidnus in tha Bxtrsma to Bnbangb them m tha 
straets of Dehli. ThBie was nothing left for ns, theiBfoie, hut 
to hold on until thB ainval Df reinfoi cements , and thB question 
had arisen and had been freely discussed at Head- Quarters, 
whether, until we could appear bBfoie Dehli m gieater strength, 
it would not, both on military and political gionnds, he a wisbi 
com se to relax our hold, and amploy our eagBi tioops in othei 
paits of the country When Wilson assumed command, hB 
bund matteis in this state He did not ongmatB thB questiou 
of withdrawal. 

What might have beBU his lesolution, if left to his own 
unaided counsels, History can nevei declare. But 
the eager piotests of Band Smith si'du swBpt 
away any doubts that the Gbneial might have 
eutei tamed.* As soon as the Chief Engineer barnt that the 
piopDsal was lihely to he laid hefoie him, he lBBulvBd to anti- 
cipate thB formal lefeience On the fiist occasion of AVilson 
consulting him piofessionally, he thiewall the earnestness of 
his nature into a great lemonstrauce against thB project of 
withdrawal He told thB GenBial that to raisB thB siege would 
he fatal to our national mteiests “It is our duty,” hB said, 
“ to letain thB giip which we now have upon Dehli, and to 
hold Dn lika gum Death until thB place is our own” He 
dwelt upon the many cuuumstancGS in oui favDUi Dur com- 
munications with the Punjab wbtb open There was still there 
a BDnsideiabls amount of available stiength, which the m- 
ciaasing security of that great piovmce would soon placB at the 
disposal of the Dehli bailer The army was m good health, 
and it was wbII supplied. It was tine that little had been 


* It was ml the 17th nf July, thB fiist duy at WiIsdu’b rommimd, that Baud 
Smith pleased u|jdu lnm tha duty of not i dnxing Jus hold on Drlili. On tha 
18th the Biig.idiBi-GeLimal wiotB tu Su Juhn Lawiance uigmg hun to send 
lointoLoemLiitfl immediately Tha lettei was in FibiioIi, and it oontaiurd 
these wools 1 Je letiendim cette pnsitinn jusqu’ h lu fin Cm ll est de hi 
plus giande impoitauce qua 1’ erniemi sou empdslk do quittoi DuhlLpoui ia- 
>agLi le pays Poui fairo cecnl et.fc absolument uccissaira quaipsois lenfaice 
da °la plus giande foiGB Bt au-si vite qu’il est possible J out amis qua ce 
renfurceniBiit na pout VBnn 1 du bulI, si en conbequpncu je pna qua voub 
lu’unverrez iu Punjab im Rigimmt Anglais complat ut deux de Sikhs ou 
Pau|ttbis Si ]e no sue pas burn nteiBLt qio£ je saiai fence de rytner £ Karndl 
Lea DomequenctB de ee niDUvement seuieut desastieUbBo ’ — MS Ooi i ee 
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ibiiB to strengthen the position of our besieging army, or to 
bung Dur guns to bear with more fatal effect upon the enemy’s 
works But he pledged himself to do what as yBt had been 
undone And then he urged the GenBial to conBidBi what 
would be thB lesult of the withdrawal of the Foice, “All 
India,” he said, “would at once believe that wb lBtieated 
because we were beaten, and in such circumstances an advei^e 
impiession of this kind was as disaatious as the seveieat defeat 
we could sustain Wb must abandon, in such a caBS, our com- 
munications with the Paniab, and cease to aot as a covering 
foicB to that piovincB, from which all the 1 Bin foi cements wb 
could hope for must be drawn , we must again fight our way to 
Dehli against leinvig orated enemies, increased in numbeis and 
spirits, and wb must DBase tD peifoim thB incalculably im- 
portant function of check-mating the BntiiB stiength of the 
levolt, by drawing towards Dehli, as a great focus, all the 
mutinous rBgimBnts of all arms, and bd pi eventing them fioui 
dispBising thBmselvBS over the countiy, and attacking and 
oveipowermg our defenceless posts” These arguments pre- 
vailed. Wilson listened, and was cunvmced. He thanked 
Band Smith foi his frank statement of his views, said that he 
would hold on, and then called upon him, as OhiBf Engineer, to 
state what conld ha done to maintain our position hefoiB Dohli 
with the least possible loss, until such time as the Dehli FibII 
ForcB conld he so strengthened as to iendBi the final assault 
upon Dehli secure in its lesulta. Then Band Smith stated 
what Wilson, us an BxpBriBnoBd Aitilleiyman, had long felt, 
that our gieat want was a want of fai -leaching guns, that we 
had been always beaten by the heavy mBtal and widB range of 
the enemy’s Artillery; but that as soon as we conld bring 
down a siege-tiain of sufficient magnitude and sufficient weight 
to silence the guns on the walls of Dehli, success would bB 
certain. To all of this Wilson readily assBntBi. Hb asked for 
a statement of the strength of ordnancB which would be 
requuedfor siege operations, which in due course was given; 
and at thB same tunB the Chief Engineer undertook to have the 
WDik of his own department in a sufficient state of forwardness 
to give every possible advantage to the operations of the 
Artillery. “And from that time forward,” said Baiid Smith, in 
a letter wnttBn at a later peiiod, “we weie guided by thBBe 
plans, and prepaied busily for the resumption of aotivB woik 
on the arrival of the siege-train.” 
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The first week of Wilson’s command was enlivened by two 
moie attempts on tha pait of the enemy to iiivB 
Further lls fiom our advanced position, firstly, on thB 
our pDBitiuQ Eight, and then on thB Laft. Oni sconts in tha 
city had obtained intelligence that thB BnBmy 
pmpDSei to piooBed m foroe to the neighbourhood of Alipfir,* 
in our real, to Intel CBpt an expected convoy on its way to our 
camp, and when they had thus drawn out a consideiable pait 
of our strength, to make a vehement attack upon our light 
The movement to Alipur was navel madB, but, on 
uyla the 18th of July, the enemy again betook them- 
selves to the old work of harassing us from the sheltBi of the 
suburbs, so a detachment of Infantry and Aitilleiy was sent 
out, under Colonel Jones of the 6Dth Eifles, with the olil lBsult 
Whathad come tD be called “ iat-hunting” want on foi awhile, 
and a number of British officais and men fell beneath tha fire of 
the enemy f But there was tins time no attempt of puisuit 
Colonel Jones, having driven thB mutmeBis from then shelter, 
withdrew his own men caiefnliy and skilfully, covering then 
retirement with his guns It was the last Df our many conflicts 
in thB Sabzimandi suhuib Oui Engineer offioeis WBro alrmidy 
at work clearing away thB cover — the garden- walls, the ruined 
houses, and the old SBiars, of which the enemy had madB such 
good usb fiom the commencement of thB siBge, and wbib con- 
necting onr advanced posts in that direction, with thB Main 
Picquet on the RidgB. 

PBihaps it was in despair of making any impression upon our 
Eight, that a few days afteiwaids, July 2did, thB 
JlUya3 enemy in consideiahle fuicB Bti earned out of the 
Kashmir Grate, and endeavoured to establish thBinselvBS at 
Ludlow Castle, whence thBy opened a fire both on the Metcalfe 
Picquet and the Ridge. A Dulumn of British and Sikh Infantry, 
with guns from Turner’s and Money’s troops, was, therefoie, 
sent out, under Brigadier Showers, to dislodge them. The 
WDik was soon aooomplrshed. The enemy weie in lBtieat to 
the city walls, but again thB fatal inclination to piBSS on in 
pursuit was inesistible, and our column was drawn on towaids 


* Bemfoi cements had entaied Eelili— mutmeeBH from Jhfinsf, who, 
nuL'niiling to custom, wbih tD tiy then luolr on first arrival against the 
F.uinghfa 

t Our loss was one offleer and twelve men killed, and Hues rfficora (dug 
mm tally) and sixt}-bix men wounded. 
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the city walls, and many of our beat offioBiB wbtb carried 
wounded tD the rear. Colonel Seaton, who had been appointed 
tD officiate as Adjutant- General, was shot through the body 
Turner and Money of the Artillery, and otheiB weie wounded, - * 
and Captain Law, who was serving with Coke’s Rifles, was 
killed The loss of the enemy was not heavy, and they carried 
off all then guns After this, oideis went foith piohibiting 
the forward movements, which had always been attended with 
so much disastBi. Our mam losses had commonly loBBn mcuired 
aftBT we had dnven back the enemy towards the walls Df theii 
stronghold This system of waifaie had been too long per- 
mitted. Had the enemy’s numbers be Bn more limited, it would 
have been Ibss necessary to lestiain thB natural impetuosity of 
oui pBopletD push on and tD punish in piusuit, butseaioely 
any amount of carnage that wb oould infliot upon the mutineeis 
was any substantive gain to oui selves. 

And sd the month of July came to an end and left Wilson in 
good spirits; foi Sir John Lawicnco, never slackening in his 
great work, had responded to the General's appeal by fiesh 
promises of help, and hB had cast away all thought of raising 
the siege. Writing on the 30th of July to Mi. Colvin, who had 
earnestly protested against the thought of withdrawing from 
Dehli, hB Baid. “It is my firm deteimination to hold my 
piesent position and to lesist eveiy attack tD the last The 
enemy are veiy numei ous, and may possibly break tlnough 
our mtien diluents and overwhelm us. But this force will die 
at its po3t. Luckily, the enemy have no head and no method, 
and we hear disaensiuns are bieakmg out among them. Re- 
inforcements aiB coming up undBi Nicholson. If wb can hold 
on till they amve, we shall be seoiue I am making every 
possible ariangement to seouie thB safe defence of oui position ” 

And heie I may fitly pause in this recital of military BVBnts 
— of engagement alter engagement with the 
enemy, following each other in quick succession, 
all of the same type and all leading to thB same 
results. The true stoiy of the siege of Dehli is not to be found 

* Mi Cave-Biowna bcljb that Bngufliei Show Bra was wounded, and com- 
pelled to give over thB command tD Colonel Jones hu nnme is not in thB 
hat given by Noimnn, and, therefore, it would seem tl at it was not ufimmlly 
retumed ThB wound muBfc have been a very alight one, if any, for Bhowen 
was in Ration again on the 12th of August. 
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m the haie record of these exploits. Many as weia tbofee 
gallant soldiers, whose active heimsm it has been my pnvi- 
lage to illustrate in these pages, there werB many moiB 
in the Butish Damp whose names havB been unwiittsn, but 
whose gallantly, in doing and m auffmng, was not less con 
spicuouh. It was the fuitune of some tD be continually called 
to the fiont, to be specially thanked by commanding officers 
and named in official despatches, whilst otheis, flay after day, 
week alLer week, month alter month, laboured on, Bxposed to 
the Hi b of the enemy and to all thB bviI influences of campTife 
in the woist season of the y ear, without pidise, without Bn- 
couiagemBnt, almost without nuticB A feignal instance of 
this piesents lt&Blf m the circumstancBS of the two branches of 
the Aitillery The Light Battenes wbtb always to thB fiont, 
and the names of ticott. Turner, Money, Tombs, and others of 
thB Huibb Aitilleiy or Horse Batterias Luvb iBpBatedly claimed 
admiring recognition , but of the Heavy BattBiies, which, in 
their own way, wtia equally well seived, scant mention has 
yet been made in this nanatiVB of thB siege * The tiniB foi 
bi Baching opBiations had not yet come, and it was a dull and 
weaiy season foi the SiBge AitillBiy thus expending themselves 
in defensive eifoits, outmatched in nuinbeis, outmatched in 


* The puncipal Dfficeia with tlis siege batteues were Colond Garbett, 
M,ijdi James Bund, Majoi Muiray Mackenzie, and Major Raje The last- 
named had. come down tD Dehli with the fiist siege-tiain MaiDr Blind 
joined soon altei wolds, and took a leading poit in tliB siege operations up to 
the hour of final success, DolonBl Gmbett, who ainved at a latei period, 
was appointed BngaliBi of Artilleiy, on Wilson’s nQimnafciDii to the chief 
command, hut he was wounded oil ins way fiom one haLtBry to Einotliei, and 
though the wound was little moia thnn a graze, of which Iib tookiiD notice 
at Slat, it beoame aftBi wards a most vuulent saiB^w'hich compelled him to 
take to his bed, and aubaupiently to leave thB camp He ultimately died of 
fever Major Mackenzie was stiuck by the spluitei oF a shell Dn the SDth of 
Juub, and though in this cosb, also, the wound did not appeal to be a severe 
pne, he wua [linen also to Sunloh, wheie he died [Mackenzie and Kaye 
luul saved tngethei with thB Native troop of Hoi-e Aitilleiy which attended 
tli s Hindu Kush, and was engaged in the battle of Batman] Mmjdl Gtuskill, 
who join 3 cl at a luttBr period of the siege, succeeded tfidonel Garbett m 
command of the Aralleiy Among tliB youngei oihccis distinguished diuing 
the siege w bib Capt.im Johnson, Assistant Adjutant-Geneial Df Aitiller>, 
who wuhq down with Wilson ham Mlratli, aid as oliisf Btaff-nfiicei did ex- 
cullent service, and Li^utanant Light, an aotivB and eneigotio nfficer, always 
eagm to go to the fiont, who was incapacitated by sickness about the iuidclb 
ot July, and unable to return tn his duties Gnfflth, Qomimssaiy ot Oiduance, 
was duven from camp by choleia, and was succeeded by Captain Young 
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weight Df metal, outmatched in. prafusBnesa Df ammunition. 
Theie was a scaicity of officeis for iuty in the battBiies , 
there was a scarcity of gunuBis. Both had to ba improvised 
and supplemented as bast we Could, so that man found thBin- 
eelvBS working at tliB guns who, a little while before, did not 
know a pm till e from a sponge-Btaff. Stray LanoBis, for whom 
there was not much cavaliy-woik m camp, were caught up and 
set to learn the gun-drill, and right good gunnels they often 
made , whilst old Sikhs, who had learnt artillery practice un dm 
Ranjlt Singh’s Flench cfiiueis, and had aeived the guns of the 
KhdlsH. at Sobidon and Chilianwdld, wbib rBDiuitBd by John 
LawiBnce, who nevei missed a chancB Df aiding the Dehli 
wamoiB, and SBnt down to man 'Wilson’s batteries But the 
time waB now approaching when the real business of the Siege 
would commence in earnest, and the officeis of the heavy 
batteiies would contribute tliBir sliaic of good work towaulB 
the capture of the grBat city. 

Over and ahovB the excitement of the frequent actions with 
the enemy, which always added thB names Df 
many brave mBn to thB list of killed an d wound ail, 
thBre wbib sometimes Ibbsbt BBnsations to stir thB 
heart of the Camp On one occasion, an officer of good lBputa, 
whilst TBConnoitnng as a field-engiueBr, failed to give the 
pai oIb with sufficient piomptitude when challenged by one of 
our sentrias, and was shot dead in the darkness of the night* 
It often happened that officers on thB look-out from exposed 
positions, cr passing fiom post to post, or showing their heads 
above the bieastwoiks of our batteries, became special marks 
for the rebel artillery-men, and nanowly escaped, if at all, 
with thBir lives.! Among thB ounent Camp jokes was onB to 
the effeot that a soldier had madB it a matter oi complaint that, 


* Oaptiun Giaonaill, HBr Maj'csty’B 21th Kagimant 
f San following account of tliB bursting of a shall, which nproly deprived 
tliBPoioB of dub of tha boBt officers in it— Major BcoLfc of the Aitillay “Major 
Scott bad a vary narrow escape from a shell yesterday j ha was standing by 
his hoise on tba Itidgo, lnokmg thiough Ins glass, whan a shall fell cloaa by 
him and burst as it touched the ground I brw bis borsa running off, and. 
saw him on tliB gionnd, but lie gob up and walked on, and I saw him riding 
by lust now, 00 I auppD^B lie is not hurt I was mi the 1 Genoial’s Mound’ 
at tliB time, and ilia explosion draw my attention, and wo heard aftoiwaids 
who it was, and that a man of the FuaiUeis had boeu wounded by a pieoB of 
the obeli,"— Lattna of limey Gi eathei, 

TDL. ii. 2 a 
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since the EnginBeis had built up the paiapels bo high, a fellow 
at woik in the battenes behind them could only get shot in 
the head. One officei is stated by the oontempuraiy chroniclers 
of the SiBge to have had such a fancy for exposing himself in 
the emhiasuies, that, in spite of lepeated warnings £mm his 
comrades, he was hilled Dne lay at his dangerous post 

ThB geneial cheeifulnebs Df our People, in spitB Df all iis- 
pinting oiicumstaiices, was something upon which 
“T f ^ la a 1^ 3116111 a tD comm ant Day after day our 
officBis met each othei with blight faces, laughed 
and joked, recipiDcated kindly offices, and exchanged the newB 
of the Camp or the tidings brought fiom a distance. There 
was evei ahvB amongst them a waimth of good-fellowship, 
which nothing could weaken oi cdqI. To make a fnBndly visit 
to the tent of a wounded or sick officei was a pait of eVBiy 
sound man’s duty, which he was sure not to neglect. Such was 
the ovBiflowmg kindness shown to every man who was down, 
that if it had not bBen foi the aager desire to he at work again 
that animated all, it would have been a pnvilege tD he upon the 
sick-list On fine BvemngS when the sun was going down, the 
sick and wounded weie brought Dut hom their tents Dn thBii 
beds and litters, thus to tastB the fresh air, tD be exhilarated by 
the liveliness of the Camp, and to commune with their cDjn- 
ludBS. Officeis and men alike enjoyed this change. There 
was onB, howBver, tha noblast suffeier of all, who would not 
p'eimit himself to he thus brought out of the pnvacy of his 
tent, lest it should appBai that Iib was paiaimg his wounds. 

Meanwhile, those who wbtb well, found gieat dBlight m the 
comradeship of their several Messes, aui seemed tD enjny the 
lough Bohemiamsm which necessity had substituted for tliB 
polite amenities of the peaceful Cantonment ThB rougher the 
menage, the better tliB ohser, It has been lBDDrdsd that m one 
notable instance, when tablecloths came into usb, a gDDd deal of 
the special jollity Df the gathBiing was scared away by their 
mtioduotion It does not appear that at any time theie was a 
scarcity of provisions. But many things, which had become 
almost necessities with our DffiDBis, fell skoit fiom tune to time, 
and werB painfully missed. Some wers moia fortunate, or had 
more forethought, than others, hut what one Mbss, oi on b man, 
missed, anuthei was able to lend bira Sometimes Uib supplies 
of bBer or wine ware diunk cut to the last bottle, and com- 
monly each member of a Mess was put upon an allowance of 
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dunk,* sometimes the laBt cigai "was smoked, and the geneiosity 
of a neighbour supplied thB inconvenient want There were no 
Sybantes among them, and even thosB who had haen wont tD 
fare sumptuously eveiy day, weie thankful for what they got, 
and laughed at the pnvations they WBra compelled to endure. 
Good clothes, too, aftBi awhile, became seaicB in Damp. There 
was little legal d foi pioprietiBS of coBtumB, anil men who had 
delighted to walk daintily in fine linBn, want about in stiange 
costumes of flannel, half civil half militaiy in their attiiB, and 
were fam to possess themselves of thB second-hand gaiments of 
thBir depaited bisthiBn Even thB chief civil officer m Camp, 
Hbitvby GrBatherl, was glad to get a pail of bootB fiom his 
hiothBr m the EngineBis, and to buy the leavings of yonng 
Barnaid’s toilet when he quitted Camp aftei his fathei’s death. 
And the Chaplain ot the Eoice has told us how Ilb was com- 
pelled to abandun all thought d£ mimsteung m appropriate 
olBiical vestments, and to go about clothed like a bngand. 

And whilst unr officeis thus met each othei with oliBBifiil, 
sometimes ladiant laces, the English soldiei was quite jubilant 
“I have bBBn pleased,’ 3 wiote one of the braVBst and best of 
thB EbIiIi wairiois, “ to obseive the chBBiful tone displayed at 
all times by our tioops I never saw Butish soldieis in camp 
so joyous. They Wrdk and inn about, in thB afternoon anil 
evening, when tha lam and Tamil ara at lest, as though they 
had nothing SBiious to do. Noi has it Bver occuried to them 
thatthaie was anythmg doubtful in the conflict 3 ’ When off 
duty, the men amused themselves as in the most peaceful times, 
playing Bucket and quoits, gBttmgup ponyiaoes,andinvigorating 
themselves with gymnastics. There was some talk of getting up 
idukets , but the old cantonment racket-couit was m so expDBed 
a situation that it was thought by no means an impiDbable con- 
tingency that the Ifnemy wuuld take part in the spoit, and with 
balls of a largei diameter than those proper to the game. 

That the excitement of stiong dunk was much coveted by 
the soldieiy in the English Damp need hoareely 
Lb set down in the nanative , but, on ihB wholB, (JJlItSSery 
it may bB lecoided m then* honoiu that few 
outiagBS were committed under lis influence. ThB wet season 


* The greatest inconvenience of all was that no allowance was mads for 
guests, and tins limited hospitality Stray ui uvula ui Damp wciq sometimes 
sum pi dbs oil foi dinner, aud compelled to tall bm'k on CimiunsBwiut hunt. 
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had Bet in. The loweiiug skies, the diBnching downfalls 
nf rain, the constant damps, and all the wonted accompani- 
ments of such weather, at a time when the activities of 
seivicB lendered sheltei impossible, not only had a depressing 
influence uprin men’s spmts, which rendBted stimulants bvbi 
welcome to them, hut had external Jesuits, in satuiated clothes 
and hoots oozing with water, that justified, if they did not 
demand, a lesDit to such supposed conectives. There wbib 
some wise officBis in Camp, whn thought that still hBtter pie- 
cautiDns might Idb taken; and when fever and agUB wbib 
jiiBvalBnt among our people, bethought thBmselves Df thB value 
uf quinine, as a piophylactio, and were minded to seive But a 
dose of it every morning to their men An Aitilleiy officBi, of 
whom fiequent mention has been made in this stoiy of the 
fcjiegs, whBn ha found that his gunneis demuued to imbibing 
the bittei draught, as no pal t of then militaiy duty, tuld thBin 
that no one who lefusBd to taka it should ever havB an extia 
tliam , and bd they swallowed thB quinmB foi thB sakB of thB 
mm which followed in tli b course of the day. AndtliBiesult 
was, that scaicBly a man of this Company was knocked over 
by the fever ol the season, 

Eunng seasons of compaiatiVB qiuetuilB in Camp, hbws 
fzom the outBr woild was greedily sought and 
eagerly discussed ThBiB was littla or no com- 
munication with the countiy below, and so far as 
the piesBnt safety 01 futiue success of the Dehh Fuice was 
affected by opBratiDns in the lower country, there was little 
reason to concem themselvBS about those distant events, tidings 
of whioh commonlj 7 leached them ciusted ovei with euor, if 
not in the shape of substantial lies Of thB doings of the 
Govern 01 -General and the Commander-in - 1 hicf they knew, and 
indeed cared, little or nothing * Sir John Lawience w as tliBir 
Govemoi-GrBUBial — their CommandBi-m- Chief. They looked 
to the gieat Panjiib Commissioner for the means of taking 
DbIiU, and with ihesB means hB was furnishing ihem with an 
eneigv of self-dBuial beyond all piaise But thB giBat woilc 
wliiLh lay befoie oui people Dn the Kidge, with all its toil and 


* I have a Uttu before me, wntton by tlie Military Scoretaiy tD Govern- 
ment, from Council CLambsi, Onlcutto, fium which it is plain tlmt Dn tin* 
th of July, tin es ublIu after Genual EmnnriPa death, GoveinmBiit were 
igiuuanfc of that evout 
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anxieties, its dan gars and suffaimga, did not bo engross men’s 
minis as to leave them no thought, no sympathy fur their 
biethren who weie girt with peiii elsewheie Most of all they 
sought news fiom K&nhpui and Lakhnan, wheie Wheelei and 
Hemy LawiBnce, threatened by an oveiwhelnnng enemy, weis 
looking anxiously for succours from below. False tidings of 
the lBhef of Lakhnao w bib continually coming into Camp It 
was said, time after time, that Wheeler was safe, somBtimBs 
with the addition that he waB maiching upon DbIlIi, and at 
others that the Sipahi leginiBnts that had besieged him were 
bound fin that placB At a latei period it was lBportei (long 
befuiB the fiist relief of Lalihnao) that Havelock had fought a 
gieat battle with Man Singh and defeated him, had BntBieithe 
Ou<lh capital, and that fur thiB3 days thB city had bBBn given 
up to plunder and Blanghtei. Fiom Calcutta, through somD 
cu cult dub uhaunel, there cam 3 a repDit that tliB French troops, 
fuiming pait of thB China expedition, wbib coming to help us , 
and it was lumouiBi in Camp that so gi cat had been thB excite- 
ment m London on the amval there dF the news of the revolt, 
that the pupulace had burnt the India House, and hung thB 
Directors np to the lamp-posts. 

But tidings came at last, only too fatally tiue, that the 
gamson of Kinhpur, with all our women and children, had 
liBBn foully massacred, and that Sir Henry LawiBncB was dead. 
Itishaid to say whether the indignation exDited by the one 
Bvent di the soriow boin of the other were the stiongBi and 
more abiding feeling, Theie was not a man in Camp who did 
not griBve for the gieat and good commander of the Lakhnao 
gamson , and thBie were many who, loving him as a fathei 01 
a brother, shed such tears for him as they would have shed for 
the neaiest and dealest of then kin * All fait that one of the 
Pillars of the State had fallen — perhaps the stoutest and the 


• One officer toucluogly lccDiis in hie journal now before me. “Ido indeed 
feel that I hay b lost a pi op in the world” The same wntor, a day or two 
aft bt wards says “In tb.es b days of battle and death theiB is so much to 
excite tliBimnd, that onB unot iong, by any possibility, m the same vein of 
thought, but I fult beaten down when this sad talQ lenched mo Reflection 
brings home to oclb tha and public bus winch his death occasions. At any 
tune India would mourn ms fall, bub now, when sho so much needs his 
guidance and his wiadrnn, the death of the soldier-statesman fills all with 
gilt*!, and this to the putting aside of personal feeling Hu was a rare 
specimen of God’s liandiwoik’ — MS Journal, 
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giandest Df all — and that such a master in Isiael was littta 
likely to Idb Seen again In stiDng contrast to the tender feel- 
ings and pathetic utterances which this calamity called foith 
throughout tha genBial camp, was thB vehement exaspeiation 
which the news of the K&nhpur massaoie elinted — the hittBi 
hatred, the intense thnst of leveuge It was natuial— it was 
commendable, ThoSB stern soldieis “did well to be angiy” 
Nd such foul act as this had ever stamBil thB annals of Butish 
connexion with the East Ths foul tiagedy of the “Black 
Hole,” which for a bundled years had hBen oited as thB gieat 
liorror of honois, now palBd besnle the mdssaore of Kauhpui, 
for the victims of Sfi&ju’d daulah’s enmity had been Btiung 
men. And ever as tha ati Deity was discussed m Damp, oui 

n le longBd foi tidings of thB onwaid inai ch of Havelock and 
l, andyeamBd foi the coming Df thB day when thB older 
would bB given to them to set tne mailt of the avenger on tha 
guilty city which had so long resisted and defied them. 

It was not strange that, attei this, the feeling of hatrBd 
against the coloured races, alieady stiong in the 
lirStivea* Butish Camp, should have become more vehement 
and outspoken It Bh owed itself in many ways 
"We woib everywhere sunoundBd by Natives The typical 
Pandi, whose name was m Bvaiy man’s mouth, was ths repre- 
sentative only Df one Df many phases d! Native humanity, whuh 
weie then evei present to us. It was one of the limst cutidus 
chaiactenstius of this Mntmy-wai - , that although thB English 
were supposed to ha fighting agambt the NativB lacBS, they 
were in leality sustained and supported by thB Natives of the 
countiy, anil could not have held their own for a day without 
the aid of those whom we hated as our national enemies. N ot 
only were the cDlouied races fighting stoutly upon oni side,* 
hut thousands of non- combatants wbtb shaiing tha dang bis, 
without thB glones, of the siege, and doing their appointed 
work with fidelity and alaonty, as though there hadnB\ er been 
any lupture — any division of interests — any dBpaituie fiom 
the noiiiul BtatB of things, as it existed m quiet times. How 
utterly dependent upon Native Agency is thB exotic European, 


* In camp,” wrote Wilbeiforca Greatkei to Mi Oohrn (August 23, 1357), 
‘tlieie is a feeling of cunhdauce m our Native troops Guides, Gurkhas, 
Cokay’a (Coka’s Rifles), end Sikhs, aie all popular, and, I think, all smart 
and useful " 
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though spiung Horn thB woiking classes, and in his own oountiy 
accustomed to the peifurmance of the most menial and laborious 
duties, is known to all who have dwelt in India for a week. If 
the labour of the people had been ntteily lost to us, our power 
must have suddenly collapsed. The last drop in the cup of 
domestic bitterness waB thB desertion of oui Native household 
servants, But a Family could do better without this aid than 
a company of Infantry, a troop of Hoise, or a hattBiy Df Artil- 
lery* Without thBSB Native attendants Df vaiiDus kmdB, our 
people would have had no food and no drink. They could not 
havB fed thBir hoises, or served their guns, or removed their 
sick Both public and pnvate servants, with hut fBw excep- 
tions, remained trUB to their employ eis throughout the Biege, 
and some displayed instances of laie peisonal devotion, f It 
little matters what was the souice of this fidelity It may havB 
been that these people, accustomed to thB domination Df tha 
English, satisfied to move in the old groove, and sure of theu 
accustomed pay fiom month to month, never tioubled them- 
selves to TegaidthB national aspects of the stiuggle, and, with 
characteiietio hatied of change, clung, thDiefore, to then old 
employments But, Df whatsoever it was the growth, tho fact 
was there, and I am afraid that it was not sufficiently appie- 
ciated by those who piodtei so laigely by it It has been 
shown how the cook-boys, carrying the ooVBtel dinneisto dut 
picquBts, weie exposed to the meiciless fire Df the Bnemy, and 
how lightly their danger was rBgaided This was hut one of 
many signs Df the littlB gratitude that v as felt tuwaids these 


* Tha author of thB “ History of tlio Siege of Dohli," says lt There woio 
ten Natives fur eveiy European ui camp In eveiy iionp uf Artilleiy there 
were four times as many Natives aa Europeans, in tlm Gavahy two men fur 
every hoise, without thBm the wolk lduIiI not go on” 
t Tnke, foi BXaraple, the following, llluatiative of the good and gallont 
conduct of some nT out Native ArLilluiy driven It is from a leLtei addresb&l 
to thB author. “Whenieturning from this day's woik, my guns biought up 
the mi, and I hail to hold the mutiueeig in check, picking up any uf our 
wounded and placing tlisin on my lunbeis until they could be piDvided fur 
One of my Native duveis was shot thrungh the leg and the bona bioken 
bdow the knee He a as tilling one of the loaders nf the gun-team I lodo 
up mid told huu to stop tlie gun until I could dismount him, but lie said, 
1 kuchh-parwfi nahiu (never mini), Hdhib I would bddubl i amain cm my 
horsB with my guu ’ And he would have lenoniuod had I not insisted on dis- 
mounting him and placing him in a duoly. This was the sort ol spmt many 
of my Natives showed thioughout . 1 '— MS Don espondenes. 
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beiviceahle auxiliaiies. But theie was moie than this negative 
unkindlinBss. Tor many ot our people in Camp, m return foi 
the good seiviceg oi tliB Natives, gavB hack only thB words and 
blows of contiuiiBly and insult more leadily even than in quiet 
times. Those times weis changed, hut we weiB not changed 
with them. ThB sturdy non of the national chaiacter was so 
inflexible that the heat of thB furnace through which we weie 
passing had not yBt mclmed it to bend. As auugant, as m- 
toleiant, and us fBailess as Bver, we still closed our eyes to the 
fact that oui Iivbs lay in thB hollow of the hand which wb so 
despised. Even in the midst of disasters and humiliations, 
which would have softened and enfeebled otheis, our pude of 
iace still upheld us, stem, haid, and immovable And in spitB 
of all human calculations, and in defiance of all leason, the 
Aery obduracy and intolerance which might have desti oyed us 
in this conjunutuie, wbtb in effect the safeguard of thB nation. 
That stubborn, unyielding self-reliance, that caused thB noblest 
of our enemies to say that the English nBvei knew when they 
WBie beaten, had caused the Indian laces to heliBVe that if a 
single white man wbtb left in the oountiy, he would regain the 
Empiie for his race. And though it is impossible fur those 
who sit deliberately in judgment upon such conduct towmds a 
subject people not to condemn it, the fact lemains that this 
assertion, this appeaiancs of stiength, was strength in the 
midst of our weakness. 

Meanwhile, within the walls uf Dehli thB national chaiaotei 
was shaping events with equal fnice and distinct- 
ness Thm weie feebleness and mesolutiun and 
divided councils in high places, and elsBwheie a 
great antagonism of mteiests, internecine stnfa, oppiBhsion, 
and misery not to he counted. Whilst the English weie ding- 
ing together and moving as one man, the inmates of Dehli 
werB dislocated and distiaeted. The Couit, the IScldieiy, the 
industrial inhabitants were m deadly feud the one with the 
other, and as thenumbeis of our enemies increased, their diffi- 
culties also increased A state Df things had indeed arisen veiy 
fatal tc the continued supiemacy of the King, thB oncumstances 
of which will he detailed in another chapter of ting hibtuiy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE LAST SUCCOURS FRDM TEE PANJAB. 

TnE hope of the Army "before DBhli in thB noble effoits Df Sir 
John Lawrence was nut doomed to he disappointed. 

It has been sBen how he lespnnded to Bvery call MaynJuiy 
for lBinforcBments , how, as tnnB went on, anil of 

ths pmlB of tha Mnghul was still unbroken, the 
grBat Panj&b Commissioner was little by littb shipping his 
provmcB of its most lBliablB troops, until it appealed to otheis 
that he was going tDD far in these sacufioial effoits A gieat 
conflict of opinion, indeed, had arisen among thB badmg intelli- 
gences of the PanjAb. To the chiefs of the gieat Peshawai 
Counoil it BoemBiI that the maintenance of the integrity of tha 
frontier was a paramount necessity, to which all DthBi con- 
siderations should yield. BBfoi e tha end of May Edwaides had 
written to the Chief Commissioner, saying: “Things bbbih to 
be settling down in Hindustan, and to be prBtty safB thiDUgh- 
out the Panjab, and I think that if you could in any way 
managB, it would only bB prudent tothiow somB moiB strength 
upon this point. Foi Peshawar is a vital point, as it were, and 
if we oontpiei hare we arB safB evBiy where, whereas disaster 
heie would loll clown thB Panjab. It was absolutely necessary 
to disarm the regiments, and yet it lecoils on us, for wb want 

NativB tioops "We must husband our Europeans, and we 

do bd. Wb carry them about on elephants and caits like children. 
If they winta post-chaise per man they must havB it. Can 
you not think of any way to help us at this pinch? . . . You 
know on what a nest of devils we stand. Once ht us take our 
foot up, and wb shall he stung to death.” * 

But the ayes of the Chief Commissi onei were turned in 
another direction, and far other thoughts weie piBssing on his 


Colonel EdwuricH to Su John Lawieut^Moy 27.— MS, Uaireayonilmati 
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mind. Peshiwar seemed to him to he a bdutcb of infinite weak- 
ness tD the whole Empire. Sir John Lawience had eyer held 
fast tD the opinion that the recovBiy of Dehli was an DbjBot of 
such magnitude, that all bIsb was dwarfed beside it, and in the 
steadfast pursuit of this object he was prepared bvbu to abandon 
the Peshawai valley, leaving it in the hands of Dost Muhammad 
of Kabul m free and friendly cession, and 1 Btmng within the 
line of thB Indus For Psshawai was ever a gieat blister to 
oui European Ai my, di awing thither to thB fiontier legiment 
upon legiment, and battery upon battei3 r , whose piesenoB could 
not he dispensed with so long as we held those dangerous 
bi eaiths of oountiy beyond the hvbi Td release these legnnents 
fiom thB necessity of keeping watch and waid upon the bolder 
would have been immense gum to us at such a tune. Sd 
L awience pioposcd, in thB event oi the weakness of our 
European Army thieatBnmg with failuie the enteipnsB against 
Eehli, to mvitB the AmBei of Kabul tD Pebh&war, to askhnn, 
in pursuance of his alliance with thB Biitish Government, to 
occupy the valley with his tioops and family to promise that, 
if he should lemam tma to us, the Biitish Government would 
makB over the coveted teintory to him m perpetuity. 

To this Bffect, therefoie, Lawrence wrote to Edwaides, telling 
him to consult Nicholson and Cotton on the bx- 
unB pediency of thB projected movement The letter 
was written on the 9th of June His Seoretaiy — Captain Hugo 
James, a man Df gieat mental vigour, capable in action as in 
council, but who seems to htne shaied tbe common fate ot 
Secretaries, of whom littlB more account is taken than of the 
pens they wield, and to have leceivecl fai less than thB ciedit 
which h.B dBseived — was staitled by the proposal, and recorded 
a memorandum against it. With charauteiistio frankness and 
candour John Lawiance sent it on to Peshawar, adding a note 
to it in the following woids "Hqib is James’s view Df thB 
matter All appeals to depend upon thB if in the third line. 
If wb can hold thB Panjah, doubtless we should letain Pesh&war, 
But I do not think that we could do sd. Jioips fiom England 
could not be in Calcutta bBforo OotobBi, and up Iibib before 
December oi Januaiy. A retreating aimy which has not been 
beaten can command supplies . . . One thing appeal’s to be 
most certain, which is, that if disaster occurs at Dehli, all the 
Native KBgulais, and sonia of thB hregulars (peihaps many) 
will abandon us. We should, then, take timB by the luieluck ” 
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But tlierB was nothing in this to convince the Peshawai 
Council Nicholson had just lBtuinerl from his 
fiist graat raid, and hB and Cotton concuned with 
Edwaiiles heaitily in their opposition to the pro- JuBBll 
ject “Ws (EdwardBS, Nicholson, and Sydney 
Cotton),” wiDte Edwaidea on June 11, “are unanimously ol 
opinion thah with God's help wb can and will hold Peshdwai, 
let tha woist come to the woist, and it would he a fatal policy 
to abandon it and to ratne aciDSB the Indus It is the anchor 
of the Panjab, and if you takB it up the whole ship will drift to 
sea. For keeping the niastBiy of the Panjab, thBiB arB only 
two obligatory points — tha Peshawar valley and the Mdnjha , 
all the lest aie meie dependencies Multan is valuable as the 
only piacticable line of retieat to the Bea, but if we hold on 
lesulutely to PBshdwar and the Manihd, we shall never need to 
lBtreat If you abandon Pesbdwar, you give up the Trans- 
Indus, and giving up the Tians-Indus, you giVB up the homes 
of the only othBr tiDops besides Euiupeans fiom whom you 
expect aid- . . The bjalty of the Multdm Patli&n bolder is a 

suurcB of the gieatest comfort to us now, but what a blow to 
them if we let the Afghans ovenun the D3idjdt. And as tD a 
fiiBndly tiansfBi of Peshawar tD tliB Afghans, Dost Muhammad 
would not he amoital Afghan — he would he an angel — if he 
did not assume out day to hB gone to India, and follow after us 
as an enemy. . . . EuiupBuns cannot retreat — Kdlml would 
CDine again 1 . . . We heheve that at Pcshdwar and Lahur we 
can ride out the gale, if it blow big guns, till the cold weather 
comes, and the English people send ns a white aimy, in whom 
(to use the slang Df tha day) ‘implicit confidence’ can he 
placed.” And again on thB following day . “ ThB more I think 
over youi pioposal to abandon Peshdwai, the moi e fatal it seBms, 
and 1 am convinced that whatever rloubt may hang ovbi our 
attempt tD hold it, thB attempt to give it up would bB certain 
lum” Eight days aftei wai d». hB wrote again, 
still m oi e earnestly “I don’t know anything in un0aD 
this war that has surpi is ad me so much as the judgment you 
have now loime’d on this subject. It is useless to re-disonss it, 
but I earnestly hopo you will never have cause to propose it to 
Government, and that if you do, Government may not consent, 
for I believe that the move would be more damaging than any 
other we could make. As to deliheiatBly giving up the 
Trans-Indus, by Dhoice as a boundary, on the Bcore of expanse, 
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it surprises me moie and more, for you anil I havB often con- 
sidered this mattei, and I always undBi^Dod you to be con- 
vinced that the Indus is not a practicable boundaiy, and that it 
would take an Bimy of twenty thousand niBn or lidib between 
Atak and Multan, and never be secuie ” 

To tins the Chief Commissioner replied, earnestly SBttmg 
fuitli the advantages of coucBntiating the Butiah 
johii^Lawfwlce fl,rcE!B m temtoriBB upon the hither Bide of 
the Indus “Here we are,” hB wiDte, “with 
thiee European lBgimBnts, a Urge aitilleiy, and some of 
our best Native tioops looked up aciDSS the Indus — troopB 
who, if at Dehli, would decide the contest in a week. What 
have we got foi all the lest of the Tanjah ? Wb liave barely 
two thousand Euiopeans I doubt if we have so many holding 
the posts of Philui, Govindgaih, and Enuzpur, Labor, and 
Multan. \\ b have not a man more with a white face whom we 
can spare We caDnot oDUcentiatB moie than wb have now 
done, except by giving np Rawalpindi, and eventually 
Pesb&war. Should the Sikhs nsa, oui condition on this side 
the Indus will bB WBll-mgh desperate. With the Peshawar 
ioioe on this side we should be uiBBistibly strong. TIibib was 
no one thing which tended so much to thB rum of Napoleon in 
1814 as the tenacity with which, after the disasteia at Leipsic, 
hB clung to the line of the Elbe, instead of falling 
0,10 22 back at once to that of the Rhine Hb thus 

compiDmised all his gamsons beyond thB Elbe, and when he 
was beaten m the field, thesB giadually had to siuiBnder Bub 
these tioops -would have given him the victoiy had they bBBn 
at his side at Bautzen, and the oth.Br conflicts which piecedBi 
Leipsic.” 

On the evening of June 25, the PesliAwai Commissioner 
leceived from Sir John Lawience, at hawalpindi, 
Janei * a message in the following woids “A severe 
action (at Dehli), apparently with little result, du the 23rd. 
Bai6J£ mutineeis en route to Dehli. Gwalrii Contingent hava 
mutinied. Agent has lefb. If matters gBt wdisb, it is my 
decided opimun that the Peshdwar ariangemBnts should take 
effect. Our tioops betoie Dshh must be reinforced, and that 
laigely. They must hold then giound.” On the leceipt of 
this message, Edwardes, Cotton, and James* met together in 

* Captain James JihiI by tins tune been nppeunted tD suited Colouel 
Niuholton os Dfputy-Commissjonei at Pe&bawai 
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Council and detcinuned on another remonstrance against the 
pioject, which from the hist hour of its enunciation had so 
much distuihBd and alarmed them. The letters Df thB Chief 
Commissiouei were sufficiently peiplexing, but they suggested 
lathei proposal and discussion than immediate action, whilst 
the huef, expiessive sentences of the tBlegiam indicated an 
intention to do the thing and at onoe ThB language, indeed, 
was fast "becoming thB language of absolute instiuction Theie 
was no tmiB to he lost. ThB chief militaiy and thB chief civil 
authouty at Peshiwai, theiefore, put foith severally Bneigetic 
wiitten protests against whrtt they believed to Idb bo fatal a 
measure. “We have pushed oui conquests,” wrote 
GrBneial Cotton, “up to the very mouths of the Jt1,1b2b 
A fghanistan passes, and at this veiy moment, by s E ° L p r , J 1 cI I t 0 ton 
God’s blessing, our stiDngest position in India is 
at the mouth of the Hhaihai. By our good rule we have engaged 
thB affections (I may say) to a Donsideiahle extent of the 
bolder tribes, and in thB hour of need they (who, not many 
years since, weie oui most hitter enemies), relying on our giait 
name and pDWBi, havB come foiward tD help ns against the 
disaffection Df the veiy troops with whom we had conquered thB 
Sikhs, Panj&bis, and otliBis A retrograde movement from 
PesMwai, believe me, would turn all these paitiBS, now Dnr 
fuends, against us The Panjdb IiiBgular Foice, Pathans, 
Sikhs, Panj&bis, and such like, no longer respecting Dur powBi, 
will, in all likelihood, turn against us, and theii moBt valuable 
services be bst to us foi ever. My dear Sir John, our removal 
from Peshawai cannot fail to he disastrous, and cannot be 
effected without immediate confusion throughout thB wIidIb of 
this part of the countiy, and throughout the length and breadth 
of British India. HencB the mBasuie will seriously injur b the 
interests of our furcos m all quarters, whilst the additional 
strength to Idb gamed would he small, and, indeed, we could 
affoid no timely aid. In handing over thB Peshawar district 
to the Dost (a niBasuiB which we may pretend to bB a uiBre 
matter of expediency and not of necessity;, thB Afghans will at 
once see our weakness, and will duly piofit by the samB against 
the common enemy. To this fLDntier, and to the present 
stiength Df our position on it, ks well as to Calcutta at the 
opposite end of oui teintory, we must lnok for the recovery of 
oui power throughout the intermediate kingdoms of the Bengal 
Presidency. Our great name is upheld on our frontier, whilst 
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Calcutta and tins seaboaid, in the plenitude of power, with 
European lemfoi cements continually arriving, will afford 
eventually and morB surely the necessaiy succour. At this 
veiy moment six or eight regiments of Europeans must he 
between Calcutta and Dehli, en route to thB BBat of war, and 
tiBble that amount will be eventually thiown m Horn home 
and elsBwheie, and by such, means must our BBpi BinaBy bB 
lecDveiBd. WliBn could our ti oops leaoh the BBat ofwai, and 
m what numbeis and condition ? These questions must Lb 
duly consideiBd, and by them the loss and gam Df Dur lBmoval 
fiom hencB he balanced and deteimmed Dn. I earnestly 
imploiB of you, my dear S11 John, to hold tD our position on 
this fiontier. The lequired succnm mu^t mdeBd be thiDwn in 
fiom Calcutta, not fiom this When the reinforcements from 
above and below, at pieseut in piogiess towards DbIiIi, have 
1 Bached thBii destination, I feel confident that that city will 
again fall into dut hands, and I am VBiy much mistaken if 
disaffection dOBS nnt then ceasa m all quaiters, and uui puwai 
being thus established, mutiny will giadually disappear 
thi oughout the land.” 

On the same murnmg, Colonel Edwardes wrotB, with likB 
decision. “General Cotton, James, and mysBlf 
Pflm-r are all of opinion that you should not go throwing 
KiIwbtJlb away your means in detail by meeting GBneial 
Reed's demands for leinf 01 cements Dehli is not 

India, and if General Reed cannot take it with Bight thousand 
niBn, he will not taka it with nine thousand Dr ten thousand. 
However impoitant a point, it is only a point, and enough has 
bBen done foi it You will sBive the Empire better by holding 
the Panjdb than by sacuficmg the Punjab and iBCDveiing DBhli 
\ ou will saciifice the Pan] ab, if you either withdiaw General 
Cotton’s furoe fiom Peshawar, or fritter away Nicholson’s 
Movable Culumn, all eady too weak. Make a stand I ‘Anchoi, 
Haidy, anchoi 1 1 Tell Geneial Heed hB can have no morB men 
fiom here, and must either get into Dehli with thB niBn hB has, 
or get reinfoi cements from below, 01 abandon the siege and 
fallback on the Satlaj, leavmg Dehli and ita dependencies to be 
leorgamsedin the cold weathei. There are two policies open 
to you — to tiBat thB Panjah as secondaiy to the North-West 
Provinces and go on giving and giving tioopB to General ReBd 
till you break down in the Panj'ib, or to maintain the Panjib 
as youi fiisl duty and tha most nnpDitant point of the two, and 
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tD rBfusB tD give Geneial liaacl any more tioops than you Dan 
apaTS We axe decidedly and distm ctly Df the latter opinion 
. . . Wb consider that it yon leave the Peshawar frontier, we 
shall not hold togethei for a month, hut be demoralised and 
despised, and reduced to the condition Df a flock Df sheep . . 
If vou hold th.B Pan] Ah, yon will facilitate thB rBconquest of 
India from the sea-boaid. We havB only got to hold on thiee 
months Pd not tiy tDD much. Wb are outnumbered Stick 
to what you can do Let us hold thB Panjdh, coUte qui coute , 
and not give up one EuiDpean nBcessaiy to that duty. What- 
Bvei takes place m Central India, we shall stand in a Aim and 
honomable attitude if wb maintain the capitals Dn thB BBa and 
the fiontiers here Between the two it is all a family quarrel 
— an lnsinrectiou in our own house. If wb let foieigners in 
fiorn the fiontiBr, the Empne is invaded We may pietend to 
make fuendly piesBnts of provinces, but we cannot disguise 
that wb havB lost them by weakness India lias not yet 
lecoveied from DUr expulsion from Afghanistan ThB WDild 
ignoies our voluntaiy cession of it after Pollock’s expedition, 
and knows wbII that we could not hold it Pd not 1 Bp eat the 
policy, and give up the Tians-Indus No wolds of mine can 
Bxpress my sensB of the disgrace and min that it will bimg 
upon us. It is abandoning the cause of England in the East 
Pon’t ymld an inch of fiontier , gather up 3 our resDUices, and 
lestiict youisBlf to thB defence of the Panjdh It is a piacticablB 
and a definite policy, and we will suppoit you to thB last. . . . 
If Gtaneial Heed, with all the men you have sent him, canuot 
get into Pehli, let DbIlIi go. Pecide du it at once. , . Pon’t 

lBt youiself he sucked to dBath as General RBBd is doing, ( Hb 
has his difficulties, and we have duis. You havB made vast 
efforts foi him, and no one can hlamB yon for now seeming 
yoiu own provincB. . . . The Empiie’s reconquest hangs on 
thB Panjdb ” 

Whilst Cotton and Edwaides were thus thiDwing all thB 
earnestness of then natines into their letteis to 
thB l hief Commissioner, protesting against tliB 
abandonment of Pesh&war, Nioholson, who was NiSsun 
proceeding to take command of thB Movable 
Column, visited Lawience at Rawalpindi, and oi ally 1 Biterated 
thB arguments on which the tin bb fi lends based then opposition 
to thB letrograde movement. Lawience, bow over, still clung to 
his opinion. “Admitting,” ha said, “which I do, that theie is 
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inn all fmcB in tliB aiguments adduced in favour Df tha mam ten 
anca of dui hold on Peshawar, what aia wb to 4 d when all the 
Bntish tumps which wb can scrapB together, exclusively oi 
thoBB at Peshawar, havB "been despat' hBd to Dehli and still inorB 
"be l squired ? 11 “Rather than abandon Peshawar," answBiBd 
Nicholson, “let ns giVB up Main and Rawalpindi Givb up 
eveiy place hut Peshawai, Lahoi, and Multan," To this Law- 
rence lepliei “that snoh a measuiB would isolate those thiBB 
places, lock up a fine foice in Peshawai, and expose nB to 
destruction in detail " But nothing that LawrBnoe could urgB 
shook Nicholson’s deeply-giounded convictions. They paitei 
The soldier passad on to his appointed work. ThB statesman 
lemainei to ponder the eageily enforced opinions of his chief 
advisers m the Panjab, whilst awaiting the decision of thB 
GovBmoi-Ganeial to watch thB progress of events, and to do all 
m his power to aveit the necessity, thB apprehension of which 
had so much alarmed and peiplexad him. 

He had wiitten to Loid Canning Dn the lDth nf Jnne, enclos- 
ing the letter which on thB day befoi e hB had sent to Edward bs , 
hnt communication with Calcutta was at that tarn Blow and 
uncertain in the extreme, and tliB hiiBf telegiaphiu mBSSagB 
which hB had asked for m reply had not aiiivBi in the thud 
week of July. ThB momBntuus question was still unsolved. 
Neither had come the oidBr, 11 Hold on to Peshawar to the last," 
noi the pBimission. “You may act as may appBar BxpadiBnt re- 
gaiding Peshawai " — in one ui the other of which forms hB had 
TequBStBd that a tBlegiapluc message might he sent to him. 
Events, as they wbiq then developing themsBlvBS, SBemedrather 
to strengthen thB piobahility of thB dreaded alternative being 
piesentBd to ns Ha knew little of what was passing below 
Dehli, hut theie and m thB Paniah itself wbtb awkwaid 
symptoms of accumulated danger. ThB numheis of the enemy 
WBrB inci easing, and with numbers there was increased confi- 
dence within thB great impBiial stiongbold. And regiment 
aftei regiment was falling away from its allegiance m thB 
temtoiies which John LawiBnca govarnad, so that wb appeared 
tD be dufting closely and moiB closely upon the terrible alter- 
native which he had so greatly dieaded. Still, therefore, he 
felt convinced that the advice which he had given was wise and 
salutary, and again hB wrotB to Loid Canning on the 24th of 
July, saying: “All thesB lBinforcementB ought to enable our 
aimy to maintain itself in its present position, and allow the 
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mutineers to Bxpend their power against our entrenchments 
But should further aid be lBquired from this quarter, our only 
resource would bB to abandon. Peshawai and Kohat, and to 
SBnd the tiDops thus relieved on to DbIiIi It seems to me 
vain to attempt to hold L 4 hor, and insanity to try to lBtain 
Pesh&war, &o , if wb aiB driVDn fiom Dehli. The ranjab will 
piDve shoit work tD the mutineers, when the DbIiIi Army is 
destroyed My policy would thBn be to bring the troops 
fiom acioss the Indus and send them to DbIiIi, in the mean 
time to send all oui women and childien down the iivbis to 
Kaiachi, and thBn, accumulating Bvery fighting man we haVB, 
to join the Army bafoie Dehli 01 hold Ldhor, as might appear 
expedient. Colonel Edwardes, Genaral Cotton, and Nicholson 
are for maintaining oni hold on PBsh&wai to the last They 
aigue that we could not letne in safety, and that tha instant 
we attempted to maka a ratrograda movement all would bB up 
against us This I do not believe , but granting that msuri ection 
WDnld immediately ansuB, I maintain that the force at pBshiiwai 
would make good its retreat It contains mora soldiBrs, more 
guns, mDie power, than that 'with which Pollock recovered 
KAbul aftei fencing the passage of the Khaibai Betweon 
Peshawai and the Indus aia no dafilas, but an open country, 
the only difficulty is the passage of the Indus, which, with Atak 
in our hands, ought not tD bB a wDik of danger It is foi yuui 
Lordship tD decide what course we are to pursue. In the Bvenfc 
of misfoitune at Dehli, are wa to bava that Army to ltB fate and 
endBavoui to hold its own, or shall we, by a timely rotiiomBnt 
from beyond the Indus, consolidate our iesouices m the Panj 4 b, 
and maintain the stiuggle undei thB walls of Dehli 1 '’ I pray 
that your Loidahip will decide one way 01 the other. If we arc 
left to decide the matter ouisalveSj timB will bB lost m vain dis- 
cussions , and by thB time wb decide on the pioper course to 
follow, it will prove too late to act effectually.” 

Whilst this appeal was slowly making its way to its destina- 
tion, an answei to Lawienoe’s latter of thB 10th 
Df June was circuitously tiavBlling up to the Ju ^ 16 

Pan j 4b, It was datad July 15, and it said . “ The L^olnntng 
outbieak at Indore on the 1st will no doubt 
have interrupted thB dawk as well as tho telegraph to 
Bombay. I therefore send a steamer to Madras with this letter 
and the despatches which accompany it, and I shall request 
Loid Hams to telBgiaph tD Loid Elphinstono my answer to 
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yDiir question legating Peshawai It will be, ‘Hold dh to 
Peshawar to thB last.’ I should look with great alaim to the 
effect m Southern India of an abandonment of Peshawai at the 
present tiniB, or at any time until oui condition becomes moie 
desperate or moiB secure ” Thus, officially, was the momentous 
question settled by thB “highest authority,” practically, 
indeed, it had settled itself befoie Loid Canning’s lettei was 
received The contingency, which had beBn contemplated, 
never ainved, it was not left for the nation to discern thB evil 
effeots of Bithei the rBtreat from DbIlIi or thB abandonment of 
Peshawar ThB question never went beyond thB domain of dis- 
cussion, and it is of little use now to speculate as tD which 
movement would have beBn attended with the more disastrous 
lesults But theie would havB bBBn a giave omission from the 
pagBS of this histoiy if thare had bBen no mention of this dis- 
cussion. E 01 nothing is muie significant of the magnitude of 
the dangeis which threatened oui Indian Empue m the 
Summer and Autumn of 1 857, than the fact that at a time when 
the English held fast to tha maxim, which Clive had enunciated 
neaily a oBntiuy befoie, that “to stand still is danger, to lBCBle 
is ium,” thB stiong spirit of Sir John Lawieuce cDunsBlled thB 
abandonment of thB frontier-station of Pesh&war and thB 
adjacent temtoiy to thB Afghans, who, not long before had 
been dut enemiss in the field. It must be admitted that, at the 
time, tha weight of authority borB heavily against the proposal , 
and no man was inoie willing than LawrencB himself to 
acknowledge that a mea&uie which met with strenuous opposi- 
tion fiDm such men as those who set then faces against it, was 
certainly a doubtful measure.* But timB and maturity of 


* It ought always to bB lemembeied that the strongest opponents of the 
measure wbtb the chief Peshiwai officeis, whose tendency it naturally was 
to take a looal view of the question Lawrence, years aftBrwaids, with 
ohara ctenstio fiankness, mote that “ ceitainly, m having HBibeit Edwardes, 
John Nicholsou, and Sydney Cotton against me, it is clear that there was a 
great deal to be said on thB other sid.0 ” Indeed, their arguments, as to thB 
dangei of abandonmg Peshdwar, wbib altogether unanswerable But so also 
wbtb the arguments as to the danger Df withdrawing the DbIiIi Field Foroe 
And this danger Su John Luwi bubo, was more capabls of estimating aught 
than thB little oonfBdeiaoy of militaiy and political offieeia on the mmtiai 
On the othBj hand it is to 1 jb observed that Neville Chamberlain, who knew 
well how nearly Uib siege of LBhli had bean raised, confessed aftei the 
capture of the place, that he concurred in the views which Lawrence had 
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reflection. diet not affect his original convictions Hb remained 
steadfast to his first opinion, and years have lather inci Based 
than diminished the number of adherents to the policy which 
he enunciated when the crisis was upon us Our largoi and 
moTB accurate knowledge of the statB of affans, that existed in 
the Summer of 1057, has taught us better to understand the 
aiguments by which the Chief Commissioner justified a pro- 
posal, hy which alone h.B conceived that in the last resort he 
gduII seoui b the salvation of the empne. Those arguments, as 
moiB cbaily discerned hy the latBi light of history, may Idb thus 
biiBfly summarised : 

No one knew so wbII as John Lawrence what, in the months 
of June and July, waB Stirling thB hearts of the 
English leaders at Dehli, for to no onB did they 
wnte so frequently, so fully and so freely, to 
declaie their wants and to describe their prospects. He knew 
that the thought of laising thB siagQ was present to them, for 
it was before him in lattBis, bohib of which are quoted in tliB&e 
pages He knew that all depended npDn the support which he 
could givB the besieging forcB He did not disguiSB fiDm him- 
self for a moment thB fact that thB abandonment of Peshawar 
would Iob an immense evil , hut those weie times in which thBie 
was often only a chDicB of bviIs, and it seemed tu Lawrenoe 


declared aoma months before It was hie bBliBf that to retioat from Dshli 
wduLI haVB been absolute rum “Wei should havB lost all oui heavy guns 
and mataiel , oui Native tiDopa and Dur camp-follaweis wuuld havB desalted 
us , and our Butish force would have bBen wain down aui destioyBd Tho 
Dehli Foice could nob have madB good its letisat on the Punjab, and, m such 
orrcumetancBS, tlie Paujfibi Foice could not have maintained itself at Ldhoi 
It was doubtful whether, with all ita available menus, it could have icirfated 
□n Mulfcin” It must Idb lBmDnibeied, too, that Laid Canning, who took a 
veiy nnfavomablB vibw of Su John Lawisnco’s piopotal, and attiilmtBd tins 
polioy to thB fading health of the Chief Oommis&iDnEi, lmd no acouiatD 
knowledge oftbe state of affairs at Dchli— between which place and Calcutta 
nil communication was cut off, and the eapturo of which still seemed Id bo a 
proximate event of no salt of difficulty Id tho besieging Foioe It should be 
addad that tho Lumsdons, who waia at Kan dab on at Idle tuno, looking at tho 
question fiDm the stand-uomt of Afglmn polities, bont an meant missive in 
oipher, urgmg him to hold an to the lust “It Peslidwiu ana Koikt,” tliBy 
said, “are given up at this momeut, we shall liavB all Afghanistan down 
upon our backs, besides throwing open the gatB ot Afghanistan, thoKhaibai, 
for bvbt Don’t giVB an inch of ground , but trust m lb evidence, fight it 
out, and lecall us sliaTp to help you , MS [The oxtiacts pieocding ore from 
unpubhshed letteia] 
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that, in a largB uupeiial sensB, the retirement of the Butiah 
Army fiDm Dehli would "be tha gi eater evil of tha two He 
stood pledged to tha policy of regaining that great centra of 
Muhammadanism, and crushing the rebellion rampant there in 
tha name of tha King , for he had himself earnestly and 
eneigetically, and with an overpowering foice of argnment, 
mgBd upon 0-enBral Anson, at tha oommencament of th.B cr isis , 
the paiamDimt necessity of an immediate advance upon Dehli, 
at a tune when the chiefs of the Aimy Staff were rBpiBsentmg 
the thing to "be imp ossible Hb was hound, tbei efore, m honour 
tD do all that lay in his pdwbt to bring it to a successful issue 
The policy which Ilb had sd stoutly advocated m May seemed 
still in. June and Jnly to be thB policy which the national safety 
lmpeiatiVBly demanded, nay, every snccBeding day hail enderei 
it moi e apparent to him that dut inability to “ dispose of” Dehli 
was ci eating everywhere an imprBssion of our weakness, which 
was encouraging our enBnnes and enervating Dur fhends All 
eyBS werB turned towards that great city, and as weeks passed, 
and still it SBemed that the English, who had gonB to besiege, 
had becomB the besieged, there was a glowing mistrust as to the 
wisdom of holding fast to the English alliance, which would 
soon have rendered us a friendless and feeble few, to bB easily 
masteTBd and destroyed. "With this knowledge pressing hourly 
upon him, Sii John Lawrence, thB more he thought, was the 
more convinced that, in the last BxtrBmity, if thB paucity of 
Biitish troops befoie Dshli should randBi its capture impossible, 
and necessitate the withdrawal of our Army, he would release 
thB force postBd ul thB Peshawar valley, and make over the 
temtory to the Amir of K&bul. 

But it was never intended that this should be a precipitate 
movement, or that we should prematurely anticipate an ex- 
tremity which might never arise. It was his design, m the 
first instance, to move all our women and children to the L&hur 
side of the Indus, so that our troops might retain their grip of 
the countiy unenoumbeied to the last moment, and then move 
lightly and lapidly across the river ThB oBssion, it was felt, 
would be a sduibb of unbounded delight to Dost Muhammad* 
and it was believed that though it might not secure the per- 
manent fidelity and friendship of the Afghans, it would, for a 
time at least, hold them m ike bonds of a flattered and self- 
satisfied dniancB, and afford u,s the security of the forbearance 
which wb desired 
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It Las been said that there wbib mci Basing signs of geneial 
nnrBst in the Panjab, The most pal teutons of 
thBSB were the mntmiBS at Jhelam and Si&lkot ^Mutiny 01 
The JhBlam cantonmBnt lies on the hank of the 
rivBr which beais that name. That thB 14th Sipahi RBgimBnt 
pDstsd there was on the blink of mutiny was wbII known. Sn 
John Lawience, theiefoiB, despatched a foiDe thither to disarm 
them — a small compact foroB consisting of some companies of 
the 24th Queen's, some Hdisb ArtillBiy guns, under LiButBnant 
Henry Cookes, and a party of Lind’s Multani Hdisb, the whole 
undei thB command of Colonel EHlcb, of thB 24th. ThB Chief 
Commissioner had piepaiai a plan Df DpBiations foi taking the 
Sipahis by surpnsB , but the Colonel, thinking that hB knsw 
hBttei than any civilian how to manage an affan 
of this kind, depaitei fiom LawTenoa’s vibws, and y 
sketched ont a plan of his own. There was, thBiefoie, no sur- 
prise. When thB Euiopeans weiB saen filing down thB using 
giound oppositB tha cantonmBnt, thB Sip&his knew what was 
coming* Happening to be ont on morning parade, they saw 
the English column advanoing Regardless of the eiders and 
entrBatiBS of then officeis, they bBgan at dudb to had thBii 
muskBts The Dffiuais saw that they had no longer any powei 
ovei then men, and suught safety with the European tiuops 
Then thB Sipahih took up thsir mam position m the quart 01 - 
guard. It was a stiong brick building, with a battleniButei 
loot', erected for purposBS uf defencB by Sir Chailes Napier, and 
affoided good cover to the insurgents, who tin aw out a party 
in advance to guard the approaches to it, whilst others took 
shelter m then Linas, thB mud-huts Df which hail boon loop- 
holed m expectation of the crisis Our pBopla were full of 
courage and enthusiasm, and they flung thBmsBlvBB headlong 
upon thB Bneiny. Lind’s Mult&nis chaiged galhintly, but were 
met by a galling fire, which they could not lBsist Cookes’ 
guns opened, but within too neai a range, and the musketry 
of thB enemy did batter execution than our own Artilleiy at so 
ehoit a distance The Sip&lns fired from behind the oovai of 
th Bn mud-walls, and oui giape was comparatively harmless. 
But now the British Infan tiy came up with their intrepid 


" Mi Ooopoi (“ Duels in tile Punjab ”) says OoIoubI Goiraid, full of con- 
fidence iu Ins men, hud “informed them of the object of the European 
aiuvftl ” 
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commander at thBir head, and advanced fall upon tie quarter- 
guard. ThB attack was a gallant and successful one, the 
c[uartar-gnard was earned, and tlie Sip&hia then vacated their 
hilts and fell back upon the Bmpty lines Df the 39th, from which 
they were duven by the bursting Df a well-directed shell to a 
village on the left of the cantonment, 

By this time the noon-day sun was beating fiercely down 
upon our exhausted people Colonel Ellice had been cairiBd 
from the field dangerously wounded. Captain Spiing had been 
shot dead,* and we had lost many men and many horses m the 
encounter Our troops had been marching fiom the hour of 
midnight, and had been actively engaged sinca sunrise Nature 
demanded reBt, and it was sound discretion at such a time to 
pausB m our offensive opBiations. It would have bBBn well, 
perhaps, if the pausB had been longei and the lenewed opera- 
tions more carefully matui ed At foui m the afternoon, when 
the heat was still grsat, an attack on the village was ordeied, 
Colonel Serraid, pf the 14th, took command if the Eoice that 
went out to destioy thB mutinous lBgimBnt, in whosB fidelity 
hB had once trusted. The result was disastrous Again the 
Sip£his had good cover, and wb found our*elvBS entangled in 
streets, in whioh wb suffBred much, but Dould do little ThB 
guns were brought up within too shoit a range, and thB mus- 
ketry Df the enemy told with deadly effect upon the gunnels. 
ThB Europeans, partly from fatigue, and partly, peihaps, from 
the stimulants which thByhad taken to remvigorate themselves 
and the effect of the Blant rays of the afternoon sun, are said to 
have “staggeied ” up tD the viUagB, and to have beBn easily 
repulsed. The retmt was sounded, and our troops wBre with- 
drawn Two guns weie earned back, but a third, in spite of 
the gallant efforts of Lieutenant Batty e, with a party of Mounted 
pDlioe, fall mto the hands of the enemy, and was turned against 
our retreating people 

Nothing more could be done on that evening, At dawn dd 
thB moirow the conflict was to be lenBWBd. Both 
forces had bivouacked Dn the plain. But when 
day broke it was found that the mutineers had evacuated thBir 
position and fled. Many hadbeen killed in thB two engage- 


* He had left RtfrH, as pieviously stated, with Baud Smith, on thB 
29th. Df June [ants, page 424), and had only just joined his legimant when 
hia Qftieei was thus closed on the battle-field 
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mBnts, some weie drowned in tha Jhelam , others fell into the 
hands of oui Police, Dr wbib subsequently given up by the 
Kashmli authorities, m whose country they had sought lefuge, 
and thus sunendeiBd, they wera blown away from our guns. 
Yery fBW of them ultimately escaped , but tliB manner m which 
thB affan was managed giaatly incensed thB Chief Commis- 
sioner. For, in plain words, with Horse, Foot, and Aitillery, 
we were beaten by part of a legiment of Sipdhis If we had 
quietly sunoundBd the village and attached it In thB cool of 
thB evening, it is piobablB that not a man would bvbi havB 
escaped fiDin JhBlam. 

When tidings of thB ahaip lesistance of thB 14th leached 
Sialkot, a still more disastrous state Df things 
arDSB at that placB The station was oommanded ^uSirot"* 
by Bngadiei Fred Buck Blind, an Artillery officer 
Df high repute — a man of lofty stature and laige proportions, 
who had dona good SBrvice in his time, and who was still amply 
endowed with physical and mental vigour. But seldom was 
man left by hard oncumstaneBS in a position which afforded so 
little scope for the display of his power. The cantonment 
had been stupped uf European troops for thB formation 
of the Movable Column, and there were nearly a thousand 
Native soldieis — Horse and Foot — aid aimed and ready 
for action.* In such cneumstancBS a commanding office! 
has no choice to makB — no discretion tD exeiciSB He must 
appear to trust his man whethei h.B does or not; for tD betray 
suspicion is suiely to precipitate tha outbreak. So tD all 
outwaid appearance Bund had full confidence m his men, and 
as tima wBnt on the quietude Df their demeanour seemed to 
justify moie than the pretBucs. But when, on thB 8th of 
July, the Lines of Sidlkot wbib all astir with the tidings that 
the 14th at JhBlam had been in action with thB white tioops, 
who had attempted to disaim tham, it was felt by our people 
that the beginning of the Bud had come. And thera was another 
source of excitement on that evening, for a messenger had come 
from Dehli, bringing a summons from the Kmg commanding 
them to join the Royal Army. The night was, therefore, on? 

* “Brigadier Bund molested ogaiust tliB Euiopeon tioops bang entirely 
removed, and deanerl that two handled and fifty should lemoin In mly, 
he was lequusted tD disarm But, to tha last, he sliaiod m the belief (almost 
grievous) m the honour of tho Sipfihi Ooopei’s OnaiB wi the Par^db 
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of preparation. Dn the morning of the 9th everything was 
1 eady. 

rfialkot was a laige, and had been an important military 
station In quiet times Euiopean troops had been stationed 
there in large numbers, with the usual results. TIibib WBra 
good banacks and commodious houses and pleasant gardens, 
and moie than the wonted number of English gentlewomen 
and young childien TliBrB were a chuich and a chapel, and 
other indications of the progress of western civilisation When, 
therefore, the storm bmst, there was much that lay at the meiey 
of the enBiny, and Dn dui side no possible means of defence 
Befoie the sound Df the moinmg gun had been 
July6 hBaid throughout th3 cantonment, and dui people, 
accoidmg to then wont, had mounted then hurseB dt entered 
their carnages, to pioceed to tliBn wonted duties, or to take 
the ah before the sun was high above tba horizon, the SipAhis 
had planted pic quota all round thB place, to prevent thB 
escape of the Eannghis. And piosently the dm and uproar of 
rebellion announced to oui people, just waking from their 
slumheis, that the Sip&lns had risen Our officers were soon 
mounted and on thBir way to thB paradB-ground. ThB tmth 
wbls then, only too appaient The troopers of thB 9th wbib 
already m thBir saddles, and the 46th wsie under arms. Oui 
pBuplB were suddenly brought face to face with mutiny in its 
worst foim All circumstances and conditions weie m tha last 
degiBB unfavourable to the English Sifl-lkotwas one of the 
gieat stations at whiDh there had bean a gathering of detach- 
ments from different legimBnts for the new nfle practice, and, 
thBrefoiB, great opportunities of conspiracy It lay in proximity 
to thB JammU tBintory of the Mdh&r&jah of Kashmir, who the 
Sipahis believed, and our authorities feared, would, m the hour 
Df d.angei, forsake his alliance , and it was utteily wifhout any 
defence of European troops So when the hour came to strike, 
the confidence and audacity of the enemy had everything to 
foster and encourage them. 

As ever, the Cavaliy werB forsmost in the work of mutiny — 
foremost in their gisBd for blood Mounted on good chargers, 
they could lide with lapidity from place to place, and follow 
thB white men on horseback di m their carnages, andshoDt them 
down as they iDdB For weeks the Dutbui st had been expected, 
and every English inhabitant of Sialkot had thought painfully 
oybi the coming cusis, and had calculated the best means of 
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escape The only place of safety fDi which they could make 
was th.B old Fort, once the stionghold of the Sikh 
Chief, Tbj Singh, and to this, when they saw uyB 
that nothing could be done to anest the tide of lehellion, which 
was already at the flood, they endeavoured to make good their 
retreat Some happily reached the Foit. Others penshBd on 
the way A ball fiom the pistol of a mounted troopei BnterBi 
thB bioad back of the Brigadier, and Ilb was earned tD thB Fort 
only to die. The Sup ei intending Surgeon, Giiaham, was shot 
dead in his buggy, as his daughter sat by his sidB * Another 
medical officei of the samB namB was ft killed in his carnagB 
among his children.” A Scotch missionary, named Hunter, on 
his way to thB Fort in a carnage, with his wife and child, waB 
attacked by some chapiasfs of the gaol-guard, and all three 
WBie mthlessly murdeied, ThB Bngade-MajDr, Captain Bishop, 
was killed, m the presence of his family, under the very walls 
of the Fort Some hid themselves dunng the day, and escaped 
discovery and death almost by a mnaola. Some werB pieserved 
by their own men, and concealed till nightfall in thB Linas 
The officers uf the 4Gth, who had lBmainei with their men 
until the road between the Parade-giound and the Fort was 
closed by thB enemy, rodB off towards Q-ogianwdla, and leached 
that place, scorched and weaiy — but not hungry and athirst, 
foi thB villageis fed tlmm on thB way — aftei a mid-day journey 
of some forty miles. The personal incidents of that 9th of July 
at Si&lkot would fill an interesting and exciting chapter. But 
there is nothing stianger in the stoiy than the fact that two of 
oui field offioBis — one, Colonel of a legimont — wcib invited to 
take command of the mutmeeis, and to lead them to Debit, 


* His daughfcei escaped She was dragged to the Cavalry Guard, wheie 
she “ found Colonel and Mis Lome Campbell aunouudai by a lew faithftd 
troopers, who conducted tbam m safety to tlie Fait "—There is a sigmficanfc 
commentary on tins incident in one i or XLeiboit Edwtudes T s lottore to John 
Lawrence “These individual stories convey bettei notions than publio 
despatches In oidinoiy times India would liaVB slindd.aed over Di Ghaham 
shot dead in his daughters arms Now, all we say is, 'what a wondeiful 
efcoape Miss Q-iaham has had I ’ * Habituated, aftoi 1 two months of mutiny 
and massacre, to hoirois of this kind, tha reoitol of them hod ceased to ornate 
the intense sensations which they had once caused And si), in this History, it 
willbe obseived, asit pionBcds, that whilst the eavliei tragedies, then novel and 
strange to the European mind, aie dwelt upon m detail, some of tbo later 
pubs me dismissed with the bievity of a telegiapbio mossage, In tins the 
narrative only reflects the varying temp suture of the timcB. 
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with, a pionuse of high pay, an I a significant phigB, net 
perhaps without a touch of irony in it, that they might always 
spend thB hot weather Dn ths Hills. 

Whilst our peopla were seeking safety within thB walls of 
thB oliEoit, and securing their position by Btiengthening its 
defBnDBs, the Sipahi mutmeeis wbib levelling in thB work of 
spoliation, with the congenial companionship of the Dnnunal 
classes The old story, so often alieady told, and still to bB 
told again and again, was lepBatBd herB the mutmBBrs made 
for the GUdI, released the prisoners, plundered the Tieasury, 
destroyed the Kachahn with all its lecords, blew up the maga- 
zines, and gutted the lions 3S of the Christian inhabitants. If 
theie wbtb any special circumstance about thB Sialkot insur- 
rection, it was that the household servants Df our English 
officers, generally faithful, or at least neutial, on these occasions, 
took an autive pait against their old masters. That they knew 
what was coming seems to he piDved by the fact that the 
BngadiBT’s sir dai-b earn 1 , or chief body servant, an “old and 
favounte ’ 5 domestic, took thB caps off his mastei’s pistols in thB 
night, as they lay beside him while hB Blept* And how 
thoioughly they oast m their lot with the BDldiBry is demon- 
stiated with equal distinctness by the fact that they afterwards 
fought against us, the Brigadier’s khansamah, Dr butlBr, taking 
an active pait in operations which will be presently desonbed. 
There seems to have been peifect cohesion between all classes 
of our BnemiBs — the mutineers, the cimunads fLom the gaols, 


* This might ba supposed tD have ausen meiely fiDm the instinct of self- 
presaivation if it had not bean for thB altar-conduct of these domestics It is 
certain that, m many parts of the oountiy, the Native seivants were m a state 
of deadly fBfli leat their enraged masters, SBsknig objects for thmr revenge, 
should turn upon them and kill them There is an aneodotB illustrative of 
this, almost too good to bB an invention It is said that a gentleman m 
Calcutta, obSBivmg one day a stiange table-servant waiting at dinner, asked 
him who ha was and how hB came thei b His answer was, “ Ham badlf ham, 
sihib” (“lam a substitute ") , and hs explained that he had com b to take 
the place tempoianly of a membei of the Bstabhahment who a as sick— a 
common piactLCB m Anglo-Indian domestic life A fBw days afterwords the 
old servant letmned tD Ins work, looking very sleek and wall, and when his 
mABtei questioned him as to die cause.of bis absence, he naively replied that 
hB had lBcsivBd seciet mfDimation that, Dn a given day just passed, the 
sSbib-ldg intended to shoot all their Native seivante, m ths middle of dinnei, 
and that, thei Bfore, he had thought it prudent to send a “ badli” to bB shot 
in his plaoB 
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the “ Gujais” from thB neighbouring villages, and tliB servants 
fiDm thB houses and "bungalows of the English Prom sunrise 
tD sunset the woik went on "bravely. Eveiything that could 
he cainBd off "by our enemiBS was seize! and appropnatBd; 
even the old statiDn-gun, which morning and evening had pro- 
claimed the houis of upusmg and lown-BBtting. And nearly 
everything belonging to us, that could not hB earned Dif, was 
destroyed and defaced, except — a stiange and unacCDuntablB 
exception — the ChuiDh and Chapel, which the Christians had 
reared foi thB woishippmg Df tha Chnstian’s Grod 
Befoie nightfall, all this rabble had made off for thB R&vi 
nver, on their way tu DbIlLi, rejoicing in and excited by their 
day’s woik It was a delightful relief tD the 
inmates of the deoay b! old Fort, who nuw thought uly B " 1B 
that if the danger wbib not wholly past, at least thB woist of 
it was over. It has been said that they “ slapt more soundly 
and fBailessly than they had shpt for weeks hafore. The mine 
had exploded and they had escaped.”* It is often so, thB 
agony of snspensB is grBatei than that of tha diBadBd reality. 
But th.BTB was one theia to whom no such relief was to he 
given The BngadiBr lay dying. A trua soldier tD thB last, 
Eb had, whilst Qlb death-pangs wbib upon him, issued his 
01 dare for the defence of thB Fort, and foi what little else 
could be done m that extremity But thB baU from thB 
tioopai’s pistol had done its WDik, and though Bimi lingered 
through liie night, hB died befoie thB sun had lisen; and all 
felt that a biave man and a capable officei was lost to the 
countiy, which hB ha! sd wbII s&rvai 
The triumph of thB Sialkot Mutineers was but birnf. Retri- 
bution followed closely on thBii victory On the 
22nd of June, Colon bI John Nicholson, with the Mjison and 
rank of BrigaiiBi-GBneral, ha! taken command hium? 10 
of thB Movable Column. That so young an officer 
should bB appoint a! to such a command, m defiance of what 
were called tliB “ claims ” of many officers in the Division of 
longer standing and higher rank, was an innovation by no 
mBans giateful to tha Depaitments or to the Seniority-mongers 
in the semca, but it startled many with a pleasurable surprise, 
and to some it was a soui ce of infinite rejoicing Eldsrly men 
with eldBrly wives, who had navar heaii of such, a thing before, 


* a-BiownB’d “ Panjdb an! IlBhh 
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affected to think that thBi 0 was no gieat wisdom in the 
appointment, and. showed their contempt by 
june-Juiy talking of Miatsi Nicholson Of this thB young 
General could affoid tD speak tenderly. “ I fear,” he wiote to 


Edwardes on the 17th Df June, “ that my nomination will give 
gieat offence to the senior Qubbu’s DfficBrs, but I shall do all m 
my power to get Dn wbII with them I feel so BDiiy for the 
disappointment they must experience, that I think I shall be 
ablB to put up with a gieat deal Df coldness without ta kin g 
offBnoB " But among the younger offioeis Df thB Army, espe- 
cially among those in tha Movable Column, the selection was 
most popular. The exigencies of the GenBial Staff having 
taken Ohambsilain to DBhli, thBrB was not a man m thB Army 
whose selection would have been moie welcome to those who 


mBaut work, and wBrB lBSolute to do it. Whdn. Edwardes wrote 
to John Lawrence, saying, “You have bBBn very vigorous in 
pushing down reinforcements, and those appointments of Cham- 
berlain and Nicholson are Wurth armies in this ciisis . 


Amid the ruins of the Regular Aimy thBSB two Iiregular 
PiIlarB stand boldly np against thB sky, and I hope the Tom- 
noddies will admire their aichitectuie,” he expi eased the senti- 
ments of all the bolder sprats in the Aimy, eager to be led, 
not by age and rank, but by lusty manhood in its pnmB, and 
who could see better hope for a glonous deliveiance even m 
thB lashnBSS and aniauity of youth than in thB niBsolntion and 
inactivity of s anile command It was tiuly a graat day foi 
India, when it was decreed that Chambeilam should gD down 
to Dehli and Nicholson place himself at the head of the Movable 
Column in the Panj&b 

The force of which BiigadiBr-Geneial Nicholson took com- 
mand consisted of Hbt Majesty’s 52nd Light Infantry, a troop 
of Euiopean Hoisa Aitilleiy, under MajDi Dawes, an exDBllent 
officer, who had done good sarvicB in the Afghan war, a Hdtsb 
Battery, also European, under Major George Bourchier, the 
33rd * and 35th Sip&hi E-Bgiments, and a wing Df the 9th 
Cavalry. He joined the force at Jalandhar, and moved thencB 
to Fhilur, as though he had been marching down upon Dehli. 
Then some people shook their heads and wondeiad what hB 
was doing in thus carrying down with him many hundreds of 


* ThB 33id, which had bBen stationed at Hosln&ipiu, joined tile column 
neai Philur. 
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Sipahis, with, laballian in hliBii hearts, only to swell the host of 
the enBiny What hB was raally doing was soon appal But. 
He was intent on disarming the Native rBgiments. But as this 
was tD hB best accomplished by secrecy and suddenness, hB did 
not blazon his design about the Camp But in good time, the 
necessary instructions weie given On the morn- 
ing of the 25th of June, tliB Column was undei Disannul* of 
the walls of the felt of Philur. The guns weie llle ^^ l f tl, 
diawn up on the load and unlimbeied, the 52nd 
taking post Dn both flanks The Sip£hi Regiments marched 
on, littlB di earning of what was to comB. Nicholson had given 
oi ids to the PoLlcb that, du the fiist sound Df filing, the buigB 
across the river should bB out away, sd as to prevent all chancB 
of BscapB if the Sipdhis should break and fly with thBir arms m 
their hands. Leaning over ona Df Bdui clnei's guns, hB said to 
that officei, “If they bolt, you follow as bard as you can, the 
bridge will have been destroyed, and we shall havB a second 
Sobraon on a small scale.” * But the Sipdhis did not bolt In 
thB presence of those guns they felt that it would bB madnBss 
to resist thB order, so they sullenly pil ad their arms at thB 
word of command 

Having disarmed tha two Infantry regiments, Nicholson 
dBtBrminBd to retrace his steps from Philur, and to pitoh his 
camp at Amntsar On the 5th he was at that place, tho oential 
position of which recommended itself to him, as it enabled him 
to afford speedy aid, if required, either tD L&hor or thB Jdland- 
har Du£b, while at the same tiniB it overawed tho M£njh&, and 
rendered hopeless any attempt to mutiny on the part of the 
69th Regiment stationed in the cantonment | On the morning 
of thB 7th, the stilling news of thB mutiny of tho 14th at 
JhBlam reached his Gamp, and he hoped hour afler hour to bB 
comforted by thB tidings that Colonel EIIidb had defeated and 
destroyed them But the day passed, and the night also was 
spent, and still the wrshed-for intelligence did not come, but in 
its place were ominous tidings of disaster; so on thB morning of 
the 9th, Nicholson, with l eluotanDB which he frankly expressed,]: 


* BomchiBi’s Might Month? Campaign. 

f Biigadier-Geneial Nicholson to tho Adjutant- Glen oral of the Army, 
July 19, 1957 

X ‘'1 feel bound to place on record my belief that both in conduct and 
feeling this regiment was qmtB an exceptional one It had neither com- 
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proceeded to disaim the 59th. TherB was a punishment paiade 
that morning A lebel Dr a deseitBi was to he 
D thfSth ° f executed, ana all the troops, Euiopean and Native, 
wbib oideied out to witness thB oerBmony The 
ground selected lay hBtweBn the city and the foit, about a 
mile from thB cantonment, and theie the lBgiments and thB 
guns weiB drawn up on parade, and tha ghastly oaiamony 
was duly performed. This donB, thB Sipihis of the 59th, 
who only the day befoiB had heBn cDmplimBntBd on their 
loyalty, ware oi dared to lay down then arms Though sur 
piised and hawildeied by the command, they obeyed without 
a murmur , and though many man of the Regiment wBrB not 
present on parade, and, therefore, a quantity of arms wbtb still 
left in possession of the Sip&his, they testified thB Binoenty of 
their obedience by afterwards voluntarily sunendenng them 
Thus were thB teeth of anothei NativB regiment quiBtly 
drawn, and the dangBr glaring at ns from the ranks of our own 
Sipahis was gieatly diminished. ElsawheiB the samB process, 
as Nicholson now learnt, was going on with more or Ibsssuccbsb. 
At Rawalpindi wbtb the 58th Regiment and two companies of 
the 14th — the regiment which had fought so 
D tEfsath Df dBspBratBly at Jhalam A lettBr from Sir John 
Lawrence announced that thB business of disarm- 
ing had baan donB, hnt in no very satisfactory manner. “ We 
have disarmed, 13 the OhiBf CommissiDner wrote to Niohulson on 
the 7th, “tha sovbu companies of the 58th and the two com- 
panies Df thB 14th Wb had three guns and two hundred and 
forty Europeans, and were very nearly having a fight. The 
mam body hroks and bolted to their lies, and we did not file 
on them. After about an hour’s WDik, however, iuung whioh 
a good many loaded, we got all but about thirty to lay down 
their arms. The latter bolted, and about half weie killed Dr 
taken by the Police Saw&rs Millar was badly wounded a little 
above the right wust; both bones were broken Hb had a 
narrow escape A Sip&hi gaVB him a dig m thB chest with his 
bayonBt, but somehow oi other the wound was slight. 11 At the 
same timB Edwardes was reporting the entire success of his 


nutted itself m any way, nor do 1 believe that up to the day it was disarmed 
it had any intention of committing itself, and I very deeply regiet that 
gvbu as a precautionary measure it should have become my duty to disarm 
it' 1 -Ibid 
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airangement foi the disaiming of the Sipahis of the 24th. at 
Foit MackBSDn.* By the help of Brougham's 
mountain guns ani gomB detachments of the Dl £J^S?" r 
Panjib Irregular Force this was accomplished 
without a hindrance dt a hitch ; and the disaimed Sipahis were 
marched into Peshawar, Bscoited by Brougham’s guns, whilst 
thB Fort was gamsonei by some Multani levies, hoise and foot 
Nothing could have been more adroitly managed than thB 
whole affair. 

But tidings more exciting than these WBre to reach the ears 
of thB Oommander of the Movable Oolumn. The 
telegraph witbs bi ought news fiom Labor that MovemBntaDf 
the Sipahis at Siilkot had nsen, and that rapmB column 1 8 
and murder werB abroad in the place, another 
half-hour, and the stoiy was contained by a musician of the 
45th, who had lidien in with a fewbluriBd lmBS fiom Assistant- 
Commissioner M'Mahon, begging lnm to bring thB Force to their 
aid | Nicholson could now ud longer hesitate about disaiming 
thB wing of the 9th Davaliy attached to his column He had 
hitherto abstained lest such an act should piecipitate the using 
at Siilkot, and now thB wing at that place was m the fulness 
of lBbBllion. Tharr arms and hoises, therefuiB, were now to he 
taken from them The trDDpeis felt that lesistance could only 
biing destruction upon them, so they quietly gave up aid that 
made them soldieis, and then Nicholson pieparBd bimself to 


* “As day dawned, tha two paities fiom noitli ani south dosed m Upon 
tha Fmt, and throw a oham of horsemen round it, whilst Mai nr Brougham 

draw up his guns ho as to command tha gateway Majoi Shakes,. , 

mandmg the 24th Regimant, and Lieutenant Ilovendcn, of the EnginaaiB, 
then mile mto thB Fmt, and ordarai tha Sipahis to parade outside They 
ware murh suipiisei and confused, but made no laeLbtfuice, and when ordered 
by Mti]oi ShabBspBor, piled tliBU arms and gave up their baits and pouches 
in an orderly manner Fiiaai dsa to Ootton, July 8, 1857 MB Oor- 
i eBponrlencs 

T Tho note, the onginal of which is before* ra p, is signiiloant m its brevity 
‘ Tha troops hare aie in open mutiny Jml bioke BngaiiDi wounded 
Biohop killed Many havB as cap ad to tho Fort Bring tlia Movable 
Colnmn at ones, if possible BJam, 9th July” The name of tbebearar 
of this obit ought not to be omitted Mr Oavo-Browne says, “A young 
band-boy, namBd M‘Douglas, of the 4. Gib, lmi galloped off from the Regi- 
mental parade-ground on a little bat (pony), anil by dint of bonowmg and 
seizing fiBsh ones in the villages as be passed tin augli, he finished hisndB of 
some eighty miles into Amritsar, and hast Bn ad to the General’s quarters 
just as the mail-oart brought in thB message from Labor ” 
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maich As thB day worB on, fiesb. tidings of the mDvemBntB of 
the Smlkot mntineBis reached him It was obvious that thuy 
wbib maiching down Dn Guidaspur, intent probably on stining 
up the 2nd Irregular Cavaliy stationed there, and, joined by 
thain, on plundering the station. ThenoB Nicholson baliBVBd 
that they would make their way, by the route of Nurphr and 
Hoshiarpui — at which places they might lemfoice themselves 
with Hoi se and Foot * — to Jalandhar, and thencB march, a 
stiong body Df mutmeBis, down to Dehli To fiUBtiate this 
expected movement was now the desne of the 
^uiSspm-* 0 Commander Df the Movable Column, He was foity 
miles fiom Gurddapur,andthBSipahiBhad two days’ 
stait of him But Nicholson was bom tD oveicDmB difficulties 
which would have beaten down othei men. Hb determined on 
a forcBd match to Guidaspur, and went resolutely to work to 
accomplish it The July sun blazed down upon 
Juiyi] Dan] p ^n.th a ferocity more appalling than thB 

inalluB of the enemy But bvbu that was tu be disiBgarded 
Whatsoever the country could yiBld m the shape of carnages, 
hoiseB, and pumas was at once enlisted into the serviee uf the 
Column | All passible advantage was taken Dt 
Jllly Xl the coolness Df thB night ; but when morning came 
they were still some fifteen dt sixteen miles fiom Guril4sp1rr, 
with the prospect of a sultry march before them J With all 
his caiB and laboui, Nicholson had not, even with thB aid of 


+ TIib 4th Native Inlantiy was at Nriipifr TIib 13th IiiBgular Cavaliy 
at Hosludipui 

f Gri Bat piaise is due to the civil autlinntiea foi then activity m this con- 
juncture Mr Montgomery m his official report, says “To the commercial 
men of Amutaai and Lilioi the m stall ad load Dffeis special advantages, for 
it enabled hnndieda of native gigs or ekkaa to flj unceasingly between the 
two cities On the day I allude to the distnct officers of both places were 
ordeied to seize every ekka, bylee, and pony that was to be seen, and to des- 
patch them under police gnoida, to 9-eu.eud Nicholson's camp at Amntaai, 
on* urgent public bbivlcb These vehicles, on then aiiiyal theie, wbio 
piomptly loaded with British soldiers, and thB foicB started at dusk for 
Q-ui ddsprii which la at a distance of forty-four miles drum Amntsai, leachmgit 
at three pm of July 11 It waB joined at Batiala by Mr RobBits, Dom- 
nn Baiun si, and Captain Feikins, Assustant-ConuniBsionei at Amritsar” 

X Colonel B cm chi ei (‘Eight Months’ Campaign”) Baya that they made 
twenty-six iuiIbj* in the night, and had then eighteen miles before them 
But General Nicholson, m his official l sport, says that the entire distance 
was " dvbi forty-one miles,” some thrBB miles less than Bomohier’s com- 
putation. 
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THE MARCH TO GUEDlBPtJB 
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the trDDp-horsBS of the 9th, been able to mount the whole of his 
forcB, and some WBary foot-sDre wDik was therefore a neDBSBity 
of the conjuncture Sd, many wbib struck down hy thB heat; 
yBt, notwithstanding these discouragmg ciicnmstancBfl, they 
pushed forwaid m excellent spnits, and by Bn with a strong 
enjoyable SBnse of thB humDiDUS side of the SBivice they weie 
performing* It was not until thB BVBmng of the 11th that 
the whole of thB force was assembled at GuidaBpdr ThBie 
intelligence was received that the mutinesis irom Sialkot WBre 
then at Nurkot, somB fifteen nnlBa from the right hand of the 
Ravi TheiB wbtb two courses then open to Nicholson. He 
might dispute the passagB pf thB liver, oi he might draw them 
on to waids him, by remaining inactive and keep- 
ing thB enBmy ignorant of his position. Hb uyl2 
detarmmed Dn the lattei comSB, and, much to thB perplexity d! 
some and the dissatisfaction of otheis, remained quiBSOBnt at 
Gruidaspni till nine u’ cluck du the following morning. Then 
hB learnt that the Bnemy wbib crossing thB uvei by a ford 
about nme hiiIbs distant, at a placB known as thB Trlmu Ghaut; 
so he piepared at once to fling himself upon them. 

At noon hB was m sight of his pi By, about a milB from the 
liver. The mutuiBeis had crossed ovbt with then 
baggagB, and thB giBy jackets of thB videttas of 
the 9th Cavaliy wBie fiist seen flitting about m 
our front, and then thB Infantry wbtb DbsBived drawn up in 
line, their right resting Dn a seiai and a dismantled mud foit, 
and their lsffc on a small villagB and cluster of trees, with 

S artieB of Cavaliy on each flank Nicholson now made his 
lspositions for thB attack Eagsr to get his guns within shoit 


* Colonel Bum chi cr, in lus mmative, gives tliB following amusing account 
of thB humours aftha maioli “Yet, under these onoumbtanoes, trymg as 
they wbib, thB spuit offun was not extinct ThB Aatallery madB extemporary 
awnings of blanches of tiees ovei their gun-carriages and wagons, giving 
them thB appearance of carts ‘ »ot up ’ fui a day at Hampstead , ufflcsiB, 
crowned with wreaths of graen leaves, wbib ‘chaffed’ by thair comrades foi 
adoptmg hBad-dr Bases h la Norma Here might bB seen a soldier on a 
rampant pony, defining his companion, du a similar beast, to koep behind 
and be lua ‘edge de comp’, there a hero, mindful poihaps of JSppmg on 
Easter Monday, bellowing cut his mquiiiQs as tD who had seen the fox 
(stag?) Privates, n aver intended for the mounted br anch, hers and thm'B 
come to gnef, and lay spiawling on matker-eeuth, while, ever and anon, Borne 
mighty Jehu in his delta dashed to the front at a pace a Roman ohanotcer 
would havB enviBd ” 

vol. n. 2 i 
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range of the enemy, he mashed his advancing battBiiBs with 
bodies of mounted Police, and moved on to within six hundred 
yards of the mutineers, when the Cavaliy, axcitBd to the utmost 
by the artificial stimulant Df bang , mshed funously to the 
encountei, some shouting, some gnashing then teBth On this 
Nicholson unmasked one of his battBiies, and the maskeis went 
lapidly to tliB ieaT - It was a moment of doubt and anxiety, 
especially with the Aitilhiy commandBis, wIldsb NatiVB drivBis 
might have dBSBrted them at a critical moment, foi they had 
beBn acquamted at Si&lkot with the veiy Sipahis against whom 
thBy had now been bi ought One half of the old Bngade was, 
indeed, fighting against the Dthei But the suspected mBn 
weie as tiue to then salt in the Panjab as they wbib at Dehli.f 
The guns wbib biDUght into action without a hitch, and the 
Bnemy, though they fought steadily and well, and sent in a 
vofley fiom the whole hne with the precision of a paradB, stag- 
gered beneath the file of oui battBiies, upon which squib Df the 
mBn uf the 45th flung themselves with heroic carnage The 
giapB and shiapnel fiom oui nine guns scattBied death among 
the foiemost of tha mutinBars, and presently the Enfield rifles 
of the 52ndbagan to give deadly proof that the smooth-bored 
muskets of the Sipahis wbib as playthings contendnig against 
them Still there weie some amongst them to be convinced 
only by the thrust of the bayonet In tiuth, the enemy wbib 
terribly out-matched With all their gallantry in doing and 
then foititude in enduung, what could “Brown Bess” and the 
old station-gun do against Dur batteries and urn lifles? The 
battle was soon dvbi. The mutineers fell back upon the river, 
and Nicholson, whose want of Cavaliy was SBVBiBly felt, did all 
he oonldm pnisuit, but could not inflict much damage upon 
them. It is said, howevei, that they had aheady left 11 between 
thrBB and four hundred killed and wounded on the field M And 
all their baggage IbII into our hands — arms, ammunition, 


* Nicholson himself speaks vaiy gently and foibearuigly of this rearward 
movement of the PoIlcb Ri&dlaha “The PqIicb," he says, “bBingno longer 
useful us maskers, and seeming undesuous of engaging, weie oidersd to tile 
rear.” Colonel Bonrohiei says that they lan away. " Away scampered the 
mounted Ibyibs hook to Gurddspili ”. 

f Colonel Bonrohiei says 11 1 took tliB precaution to warn my Emopeau 
gunners to watch them In the reply of my Famai-Beigeant spoke the 
whole company. 'If they only attempt to run, su, we’ll out off their heads’ 
But m this case, as m eveiy other, my Native duveis nobly did their duty” 
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clothing, and othsi plundered picpeity, public and pnvate, the 
spoil of tb.B Sialkot cantonment. 

Theie was nothing moie to be done that lay The mid-day 
hBat had completely exhausted our European Jul7la _ 16 
fighting men, sd, whilst a paity of Panjab In- U7 
fantry was left tD guard thB fori and protect thB baggagB, the 
52nd and the Artilleiy were maiched back to Q-urdaspur. But 
the day’s fighting had resulted m a “ conclusion whBie nothing 
is concluded,” sd conclusions were tD be tiled again The 
Sipahi force was shatteied, but not destroyed. Their fighting 
powei was not yet gone. PBihaps the energy that sustained 
them was the eneigy of desperation, foi to fall back was as 
perilous to them as tD stand still ThBie was no secunty for 
them m any direction They had not raoie than half thB 
number that first minched down to the E&vi, hut they wbiq 
hiaye and lBSolute man, and, Bven with Buch fBaiful odds 
against them, they did not shnnk fiom anothei conflict The 
liver had lisen, and that wlnoh had been a fold had ncwhecDine 
an island The old station-gun which thBy had brought from 
tiialkot was then sole piBQB of aitilleiy, and they had nD 
gunnels with their foice, hut the BugaiiBi’s old “khansamah” 
had lived for too many yeais at Aitillory stations not to have a 
shrewd conception of tliB manner of woikmg a gun And, thus 
planted on thB island in thB middle of the K&vf, they thought 
that, for a timB at least, they might defy us T1 ib rivei had 
ceased to be foldable, and the civil authDiities, as a preoau- 
tiDnaiy measure, had sunk all the boats in the immediate 
neighbourhood So, when Nicholson again advanced from 
Gurddspur, he could do littlB more in the first instance than 
take up a position out of reach of thB enemy’s one gun and send 
to a distance foi some boats At daybieak cn the 
morning of thB 16th, the desired means of tians- JulylB 
poit had been obtained, and he was prepared to attaok the 
enemy on their insular stronghold. The lifantiy ciossei over 
one extremity of the island, a mile and a quaitBi from the 
enemy’s position, whilst the Artillery took post so as to covci 
the advance of thB oolumn and to play upon the hostile gun.* 
ThB Sip&his wbib taken by surpnsB. Not until a large part of 


* OdIoubI Bouichier Bays that “ to sdonce it at such a distance (twelvu 
hundred yards), whilst it waa nearly concGalod by grass and an eaitlii'rn 
breastwork, was almost impossible.” i 

? I 2 
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the 52nd tad fDimad upon the island did the mutineers know 
that we had bvbu obtained a boat The Assembly was then 
sounded, the black troops mustBied in haste and moved round 
their gun to sweep our advancing column. But the piece had 
been elevated foi service at a longei langB, and m the huiiy of 
the moment thB amateur arttllBiymBn had failed to depress thB 
sorBW, which was old and rusty, and not easily to be worked, 
so the shot went harmlessly ovbt thB heads Df our people. On 
went the British Infantry, with Nicholson at their head, and 
though somB, stem and steadfast to the last, stood to Iob shot 
down or bayoneted at then gun, the rout soon became geuBial. 
Many WBie killed du the island, many were diownBd m the 
livei , and a few who escaped were given up by the people of 
the sunoundmg villages These were afterwards tried hy 
SpBOial Commissions, and paid the penalty of their ciimBS ma 
the gibhBt 

The Movable Column then maiched haok to Amutsar, and 


Nicholsun hastened to Lahore, whithBr Sn John 
“ at Lawi Bnce had all eady pi oceBded from Rawalpindi. 

The General was theia on the 21st Df July, on 
the 22nd, thB Chief CommissionBr wiotB, thiough his secrBtaiy, 
tD the Commander Df the Dehli Force, that “the 
July 23. following troops wbib on their way to Dehli, or 
EB SD B S Ilta 'would immediately march ” ** The Kumdon Bat- 
talion, about four hundred sti Dug, which has passed 
Lodidna, and ought tD he at Dehli on the 4th or 5th Df August ; 
Her Majesty’s 52nd from thB Movable Column, now at Amiitsar, 
six bandied bayonets, Multani Hotsb, two hundred, and a 
mne-pDundei battBry All these tioops shuuld he at Dehli by 
the 15th, and in an emergency might makB double maiohes. 
General Nicholson will command thB forcB. 35 And then it was 
added. “The Chief Commissioner further proposes to despatch 
the troops maigmally noted as quickly as possible, and all can 
be at Dehli by the end of August; 
and Pan ]iib infantry . . 700 BoniB of them a good deal earlier. 

wISKL: m The 2ni Panjati InfsmtryandWuig 

4tt Panj&b inftnbPT • . sod of Her MaiBsty’s 61st ought to be 

Twd Companies nf H M 'b Bth 200 , . ,¥ B 1 

Dstttcbment of 4 t> baiba ■ ioo there by the iota proximo J.ne 

LaweB’B TrDDp of H a . ioo fo rmer 1B now Dn its way from 
asoo Multan to Fnuzpm, whence it will 
maioh on thB amval of the detach-^ 
ment of the Bombay Fueilieis, which left this place last night j 


HM’i aiB& [a -wing) 

Wmj Df Biluch Battalion , 400 

4 th Panj&b Infantry . , BOO 

Twd Companies nf H M 'b Bth 200 
Detachment of 4t> bibba , 100 
Dawes’s Troop qf H A . 100 
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The wing Df tliB Biluch Battalion has not yBt left Mult&n ; but 
orders foi its march have been despatched. Tbs 4th Panjab 
Segment is at Peshawar, and will march in two or thiBB days. 
It oeul hardly be at Dalili bafoiB the end of August. The 
Two OompaniBS of Hbt Majesty’s Bth aie holding Jalandhar and 
Philui, and cannot be spaied until 1 shaved by a dBtachmBnt Df 
Hei Majesty’s 24th, now du its way fi Dm Eawalpmdi. EothnBy’s 
Sikhs aiB at Lodiana, and will join Bngadiei -General Nicholson 
en t oute LiButBnant-Oolonal Dawes’s troop will bB sBnt or not, 
asyDumay desne It is behaved that light gunBarB not lBqmiei 
at DbUi All thBSB troops ai 3 of excellent quality, fully equal, 
if not sup aiioi, to any that th.B InsuigBnts can hung againBt 
them, and compiisa a force of foui thousand twD bundled mBn " 
ThuB was LawrBncB, who did all things on the grand Titanic 
scale, still sendmg down his iBinfor cements by thousands to 
Dehli— thousands of Euiopeaus and trustworthy Sikhs, with a 
young GrBneial, whose psisonal presance alone was woith a 
Brigade of Hdisb, Foot, and Aitillary 

On the 24th of July, Nicholson returned to damp. His 
amval had been anxiously awaitad, for doubt and 
uncBitamty WBie in all man’s minds Speculation JuiyM 
had bBBU life, and all sorts of lumouis of thB future 
movemBnts of the force had Iobbu cuoulated among 
thsm. Fbw had ventuied to hope that the oiiBr would be 
givan to them to maicli down to Dehli, for tha gBnBral feeling 
was that the Panjab had aliendy baen so stripped of European 
troops that it couldnot affordto divest itself of anothBi iegimBnt 
oi another battery But Nioholson bad raturnad to the col umn 
with thB joyous tidings that thsy wbtb to sat thair facBB towards 
the scbub of tha groat stiuggle “ Dur only fBai,” wrotB an 
officer of the Foroe, “ was that DbIiIi would fall beforB wb could 
possibly arrive thsie ” But all felt that, if any one could takB 
them down in timo to participate in thB crowning operations of 
thB siege, Nioholson was the man to do it, He was not one to 
lose an hour. On tha following day the column orossBd thB 
Bids, moved down by foicBd maiohBS to the Satluj, and thence 
pushing on with all speed to tha Jamnah. At Biid, Dn thB 
3id Df August, Nicholson lecBivBd a latter fiom General Wilson, 
saying, “ThB enemy have re-established the bridge ovet the 
Najafgarh Canal (which we had destioyel) and 
havB BStabhshBd themselves in fDioe there, with Au & ub6W * 
tha intention of moving on Alipur and our communications to 
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the rear. I, thBieforB, earnestly "beg you to push forwaid with 
tha utmost expedition m your power, both to dnve thasB fellows 
fi om my TBar, and to aid me m holding my position " On tha 
6th, Nicholson was at Ambalah, whenoB he wrote, “I am just 
starting post for DBhli by General Wilson’s desne. ThB column 
should be at Karnal the day after to-m Dirow, and I shall, 
perhaps, rejDin it at Panipat ” 

On the following day he stood upon the Dehli RidgB looking 
down at thB great city, taking in all thB wondBr- 

^^Dehu 11 &t ful suggBstiYBness of thB scene with that tpnet, 
thoughtful, self-ountamBd solemnity Df miBn, 
which distinguished him from all bis ootBrnporaiiBS He had 
much then to think of m this little breathing-space — much of 
thB past, much of the future The time which had elapsBd 
smcB his fist appointment tD the command of the Movable 
Column had not been without certain personal annoyances, 
which BVBn m the midst of the stirring wurk aiound him he 
had not been wholly able to brush aside It was scarcely 
possible that, in thB position m which he was placed, a man of 
Nicholson’s peculiar charactei should, Dn nD occasion, give 
offEsnce tD highBi authority. It was his nature to stBar stiaight 
on to independent action, to ‘'scorn thB consBipuenca and tD do 
the thing.” And so it happened that those abovB him thought 
that he was taking too much upon bimSBlf, and that he was 
grievously deficient m those isfersnces and explanations which 
Officialism, m oiflmaiy times, not lmpiopBrly demands EvBn 
Sir John lawiBncB, most emphatically a man Df action, was 
somewhat distuibed by the fact that Nicholson had disaimBd 
tha 3 3rd and 35th regiments without piBviously consulting the 
Cbief-Commissionei, or veiy promptly explaining 
Auffflst him thB “reason why.” But aftei wards, with 

the unfailing frankness which lelievBd all that was outwardly 
stem and harsh in his natnrB, he admitted that he £l could not 
expect Nioholson, aftsr knocking about m the sun all day, to 
writB long yams ” “ On such occasions,” hB added, “ a line or 

two semi-officially will satisfy me, until I gat your formal lepoit , 
all I want to know is, what is donB and the reason.” But no 
soonBi had this little drffBienca with the Commissioner hBBn 
smoothed down, than another and moiB serious dub aioSB bBtwBen 
thB Commander of the Movable Column and thB General com- 
manding the Division Nicholson had taken upon himself to 
move troops, under thB command Df the lattBr, without consult- 
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mg him, and had been so severely rebuked, that he declared 
that nothing hut the thought of the public inconvenience, which 
might result fiom such a stBp, ies trained him from throwing 
up his appointment These wounds werB still fietsh, when he 
reached Dehli and asked himself whether it WBre likely that, m 
thB work which lay before him, he would bB able wholly to 
avoid collisions with his fellow-woikmen Ha felt that muoh 
had been done of which he could not appiove, and that much 
had been left undone which he would have earnestly counselled , 
and he knew that all this might comB dvbi again, and that his 
lesolutD freedom of speech and independence of action might 
bung foith much that would be painful to himself and am- 
banassmg to othBia But he had written a few days before to 
S 11 John Lawrence, saying “I might have preseived silence, 
hut when m a gieat ciisis an officei holds a strong opinion on 
any mattBis of consequence, I think hB fails in Ins duty if h& 
does not speak it out, at whatever usk o± giving offence ” + 
And now hB was detBimmBd that, cost him what it might, he 
would suffei his convictions tD deckle themselves without 
lBstiaint, regardless Df everything but the good of the Empire. 

His coming had been eageily looked foi in Camp As day 
after day tidings of thB rapid appioacli of the Movable Column, 
under Nicholson, were brought in, men began to bbb claaily 
befoiB thBin the consummation Df thB final assault, and their 
hearts WBre gladdened by the prospect The approach of this 
column was, indeed, as the promise of a gieat delivaruucB , and 


♦ gea the following BXtrarit fi oni ,i lcttu wnttBn to tin John LawiBnco 
fiom Aiubfilah, August G Lawienuo had written to Nicholson, saying, half- 
SBiioUflVy, kolf-jestingly, that lie was liicouigiblc, and suggesting that hB 
might do moie good by Dairying othois with him tliau by mniiing counter to 
them To this Nicholson had rephod "I am very soiry to lietu that 
General Cowan has taken nffenoe again I don’t wish to ignoie him or any 
other superior, I disliko offending any one, and, sxcBpt on punciplB, would 
hbvbt have a disagreement Ydu wiiIq as if I weiu in the habit of giving 
offence. Now I cannot oall to mind that since my lefm'u to India, upwaids 
of five years and a half ago, I liavc had auy misunderstandings, uxcepfc with 

— and The foirnei, 1 behove, is aonsaiaun that he did me wiDng, 

and I trust the lattei will eventually make the same admission. . I few 
that I must have giveu offenDQ to you, to o, ou th a llfiwolpindf question, I can 
tiuly say that 1 opposed my opinion to yours with great reluctance, and, had 
the matter been of less importance, I might havB preset vBd silenod; but when 
m a giBtifc crisis an officoi holds a stiong opinion on anymattei of rjousequence, 
I think he tails in his duty if he does not speak it oat, at whatsvei usk of 
giving DffcnoB" 
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when it was whispered through the Gamp that Nicholson had 
already arrived, it was as a DDidial to men’s souls, for a great 
reputation had preceded him, and it was felt among dut pBoph 
that a mighty warrior had come among them, who was destined 
to lead our troops into Dehli, and to ciush the powei of the 
Mughul His peisonal presence did much to generate in men’s 
minds the sublime idea of a Hbid — a King Df Men, of the 
MBgistDS who was to leign among them Hb had come on in 
advance, by Wilson’s request, tD take counsel with him, and 
he was soon passing fiom picquet to picquet, taking m with a 
soldier’s Bye all the points of oui position, and looking down 
ciitically upon thB defences of the enemy Hb did not at oncB 
make his way into the heaits of men, hut hB impressed all with 
a sense of power On the evening of the 7th of August, on 
which day he ainvei m Camp, he imed at the HBad-Quaiters 
Mess, and thB sibut solemnity of his demeanour was unplBasantly 
appaient to men whose habitual cheerfulness, when they met 
together for thB social meal, had been Dne of the sustaining 
influences of Camp Life, duiing all that long diBary season of 
waiting and watching N Bxt morning, accompanied hy N orman, 
he visited the gieat position at Hindu Rio’s house, which foi 
two long months had hornB the burnt of the enemy’s attacks. 
Baird Smith at that time was m consultation with Reid.* ThB 
"brave commander Df the picquet, who had doiiB such good seivicB, 
could not help inwardly lesenting Nicholson’s lmpaiions mannei. 
But when, aftBi the visitor had passed on, Reid complained to 
his companion of Nicholson’s haughty, oveibearing styb of 
address, the ChiBf Engine ei answered, “ Yes, hut that wears 


* ThB following deacuptiun is from the “History ot Uib SiegB of DahJi, ” 
"About this tuna a stiauger ot veiy striking appearance was remarked 
visiting all our pioquBts, examining eveiytlnng and making most ssaiohmg 
lnquiues about their strength and history His attna gave no cluBto Jus 
lank it evidently never cost the owner a thonght Moieovei, in those 
anxious tunES Bvery oub went as hB pleased perhaps no two officers were 
dressed nlikB It was soon madB out that this was GbubihI Nioholson, wIldsb 
prison was not yet known in Damp, and it was whispered, at the same time, 
that he was possessed of the most luilliant military genius, Hb was a man 
cast in a giant mould, with ma^biVB chest and powerful limbs, and an. ex- 
pression ardent and commanding, with" a dash of loughnsss, features of stem 
beauty, a long black beta d, and deep sohoidus voice Tkeie was something 
of immense stiengtli, talent, and resolution m his whole gait and mannei, 
and a power of ruling men on high occasions that no one could escape 
noticing 11 
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off; you will like him hBtter when you haVB bbbh moiB of him.” 
And never were words of good omen mora am ely verified, for 
afterwards they "became “ the best friends 51 — Abound together by 
an Bqual desitB tD do than 1 duty to their conntiy, and, if Ej-od 
willed it, to diB thB soldier’s death 
EagBr to be at his work, Nicholson male rBaiy offer of his 
column to peifoim any servicB that might be required dh its 
first arrival He saw at ducb that therB was something to be 
done The BnBiny had established themselves at a place Dn the 
left of oui position, known as Ludlow Castle, and had planted 
a battBiy theie, from which they contrived greatly to haiass 
oui pioquets, especially that known as the " Metcalfe Pimpiet , ” 
and it was desirablB m the extreme to dislodgB them. ThiB 
attauk npDn the enemy’s new position Nicholson WDiild have 
gladly undBi taken. But thB activity of the mutineers was so 
giBat, and their file was so annoying, that it waB found to be 
inexpedient to wait for thB amval of thB Movable Column. 
The work was to be done at oucb, and Brigadier Showers, a 
light good soldier, always cool and collected in the midst of 
danger and difficulty, was commissioned to do it 
BefoiB daybreak on thB morning Df the 12th, ShoWBis led 
down his men, along the Flagstaff Eoad, upon 
Ludbw Oastle, ODVBied hy the dailmoss, they ^ffUBtia 
marched quietly on, and took the enemy com- Lu ^ tl 0 ^ aam 
pletely by HUiprise A lattlmg fire of musketiy 
loused them from their sleep, and numbers were shot 
down, scaled and bBwildeied, before they could realise 
what was. upon them The Groland&z rushed confusedly to the 
batteiy; but om attaok was so sudden and impetuous, that 
they could haidly fiie a shot hBfoie the 1st Fusiliers wbib 
among them, bayoneting thB brave fellows at thBir guns. 
Many, unable to woik their pieces, diw thBir swoids, and, with 
their "backs against the wall, sold their lives as dBarly as they 
could. MastBis of the battsry, our men pushed on, in thB grey 
dawn Df thB morning, following the mutineBis into the houses, 
wherB they had endeavoured to find shelter, and shot them 
down like "beasts in a cage. Some ciied for meioy, and were 
answered with a laugh and a bayonet-thrust. By sunrise the 
work had been done. Tha "enemy had been dnvBn from 
Ludlow Oastle, and foui of their six guns had been taken. ThB 
victory, however, had been dearly purchased. The intrepid 
badei of the assailing party had fallen severely wounded, and 
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Coke, who had led the Panjabis tD thB attack, bad shared the 
same fate It was in the confusion attending the fall of 
Showers that two of thB enemy’s guns WBrs suffeied to escapB , 
and when Colonel Edward Greathed was afterwards sent to 
biing thB forcB out of action, he did not know that these 
trophiBS of victory were to be iscDverBd, or we may bB stub that 
hB would not havB returned without them. Enough, howBVBr, 
had been gained tD makB the letuin to Camp a tnumphal one. 
To secuie the sucdbss of the surpiisB, the expedition had been 
iBnderBd as secret as possible. "WhBn, therefore, the sound Df 
the firing broke through thB morning stillness thB British 
Damp was aroused, and men wDndBiBd what was the meaning 
of it ThB truth was soon apparent to them, and thBnnnmbBrs 
WBnt out tD inset the returning foice, and welcomed them, as 
they came m with the captured guns, lejoiomg exceedingly 
that so good a day’s work had been done before thB breaking Df 
the morning’s fast * 

It may with tiuth, I think, bB said, that at this point of thB 
long and weary siege the gieat turning-point was 
Arrival of thB attained. ThB siegB-tr am, which was to remedy 
XKan our deplorable want Df heavy ordnance, was 

Angnflt i 4 labouring down from Euuzpui , and on thB 14th 

Df August, Nicholson, who had ridden back to 
niBet hia column, marched into tha Dehli Camp at the head of 
his mBn. It was a sight to stir the spirits of thB wholB Camp. 
Our pBople turned out joyously to welcome the amval of the 
new comers , and the gladsDinB strains of our militaiy bauds 
floated down to the rebel city with a menace in every nota 
Braced with action, flushed with victory, Nicholson was Bager 
for nBW exploits And he did not wait long for an oppoitumty 
to demonstiate to thB Dehli Foicb that they had not over- 
estimated thB gieat qualities of tha Panj&bi wainor ThB 
enemy bad gainBl tidings of the approach of oui siBge-tiain 
fiom Firfizpui, and they had determined to send out a strong 
force to intercept it No more wbIcdulb task could have been 
assigned to Nicholson than that of cutting this forcB to piBces. 
A well-chosen, well-equipped foicB of all arms was told off for 


* HBivey Gheathei says, that on this occasion we lost nineteenum killed, 
and ninety-foui wounded, Ha adds “Nobody would have supposed the 
force had suffered at all, fi Dm tho jolly way m which they marohBd book 
GXoept fol seaing thB litteis ” 
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this BBivica, iinilBr his command, and, with full assuiance of 
yictDiy, he piepaiBd hnnsalf foi the encounter. 

In thB eaily morning of tlia 25th of August, amidst heavy 
iam, thB foice marched out of Camp, and took the 
ml to Najafgaih, in which dnectiDn it was AB s uBtaB 
believBl that thB Baieli and Nimach Bngades 
of the RBbel Foice had moved on thB pieceling ^ EW 
day. It was a toilsome, anil, foi soniB time, a dispiriting 
maioh, for tha load, littla hatter than a bull ook-ti tick at best, 
was sometimes lost altogethai in swamps and floods. At many 
points our gun- wheels sank in the mud up to then axleB, and 
needed all thB strength of the ArtillBiymen to extricate them 
from the sbugh The Infantiy, slipping and sliding on the 
slimy soil, could scarcely make good their footing, and toiled on 
labonously, wet to thB skin, and diaggled with chit, whilst 
the horses of the Cavalry struck up the mud him dm gly into 
the troop Brs’ faces, and thB camels, evei sd serviceably a dioit 
on and soil, spiawled hopelassly in tho mire, and often fell 
with their bill’d BnB by the way Many a lusty oath was sworn 
on that morning, hut, if temper was lost, hopB and heart 
remained, and when, after a halt, and some lonovation of 
exhausted natuie, news came that they wgib upon the tiack of 
tha Bnemy, and would bddu Iib amongst them, tha difficulties of 
the road diminished, or appeal od to dimmish, and they moved 
dii with cheerful eagerness The sun was sinking when oui 
leading column espied tho onomy, and at thB same time came 
upon a stiaam, whioh the lams had flooded mtD the depth and 
dimension of a river. The mutineers worB posted along the 
line of Nicholson’s advance, to tho left. Divided into thiee 
bodies, they occupied two villages and a sBrai in front of them 
—all protected by guns. As our troops passed thB fold — the 
water bvbu theiB braast-high — the enemy opened upon the 
British column with a shower of shot and shBU fiom the sarai. 
But, advancing steadily under tins Arc, Nioholson took in the 
situation with his quick soldier’s eye, foi Boast the action in his 
mind, and, when his foioo had mossed the water, at once madB 
his dispositions. The foremost pnint of attaok, and thB most 
perilous, was the saiai. Against this Nicholson deter min ed to 
fling thB strength of his Euioilean troops, whilst he provided 
for thD attack of the villages by other components of his foioe. 
Then, having orderod the 61st and thB Fusiliers to lie down, so 
as tD bB dear of the ensmy’s fire, he drew himself up in his 
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stumps, and addrBSSBi his man. Hb toll thB Slat that tliey 
knew well what Sir OdIih Campbell had aaid at Dhilifi-nwala, 
and what he had again told thB Highland Brigade befoie the 
battlB of thB Alma “ I have now,” he said, “ the samB words 
tD say to yon, and to you, my fnBnds of the FusilierB Hold 
your fiiB till yon are within twenty or thirty yards of the 
Bnemy, than pour yoni volleys into them, give them a bayonet- 
ohaige, and thB saiai is yours . 51 Than Tombs and Remington 
opened a smait firB Dn the sarai, and np thB Infantry sprang 
with a linging cheer, and, sinking ankle-deep in thB swampy 
gionnd, steadily advanced, Nioholson at their head, m the faaB 
of a showei of grape and muskBtiy Then holding back their 
firB — the baldest of all possible tasks — they earned the sarai, 
and captmed thB gnns * 

But the lesistancB was lesolutB, the conflict despBiate The 
hBroism which was displayed by om people was emulated by 
thB enemy. The Sipahis fought wbII, and sold thBir Iivbs 
deaily TherB was a sanguinaiy hand-to-hand Bnconnter. Many 
uf the gunners and thB drivers were bayoneted, or cut down in 
the battery, and those who escaped limbered up and madB, m 
bot haste, foi thB bridge crossing thB Najafgaxh Canal. But 
the attacking paity piBSsed closely upon them. The swampy 
statB of the giDUnd was fatal to thB retreat. The leading gun 
stuck fast in thB moiass, and impeded the advance of thoSB m 
the real Then oui puisumg fDioe fell upon them, and hefoiB 
they had made good their letieat captured thirteen guns and 
killed eight hundiBd of thBir fighting men.t 

In the meanwhile, the Panjabis, having swept on to the 
attack of thB village on the right, and gallantly cleared it, 
crossed over by thB real to do like SBrviCB on the other village, 
against which a husk fire of artillery had Iobbu directed, hut 
here they mBt with a stubborn resistance. Lumsden, who led 
them to the attack, was shot down , and, not until a party of 
thB Slst had been sent in support, werB the dsapauing energies 


* " Pool Gabbett of the Slat, a fine brave soldier, twenty yaids m advance 
of Ins man, madB a lush on dqb of the guns , his foot slipped, and he was 
bayoneted by a gigantic Pandi : but Captain TrBnch, of tlia 35th N I , who 
was A D 0 to Ganeial Kioboleoi (that moment rising from the giound, bis 
hoisB having been shot under him), quickly avenged his death by bunging 
down thB rabBl with his iavolver 11 — Oave-Browns 
f The Bnemy had fbur guns at the serai, tlneB at each of the villages, and 
thiBB at the bridge over the oanal 
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□f ths mutiiiBBrB suppressed. Night hail by this timB fallen 
upon the scene. Nicholson was master of the Pield, and the 
anemy WBre m panic-flight. But our circnmBtanDBs were not 
cheering Our baggagB had not come up, and Diir people were 
compelled, hungry, WBaiy, and soaked as they warB, to bivouack 
ul a morass, without food, or anything to console and sustain 
them, except thB thought of thB victoiy thBy had gained. Next 
morning, haying collected thBir spoil, and blown up the Najaf- 
garh hudgB, they commenced their maicli back to DBhli, 
canying their tiophies with them. It was ascertained aftBi- 
wards that it was the Nlrnach BiigaiB which Nicholson had 
thuB routed. The BaiEli Bngad3 had nut coma up to take pait 
in the action. It was a mortifying reflection to the British 
leader that this mfDimatiDn had not been communicated to him 
at an BailiBi pBiiod. “ I do not BxaggBiate," hB wrotB after- 
wards to Sir John LawiBnce, “when I say that had I had a 
decent political officer with me to get ma a littlB information, I 
might have smashed the Bai§H Bugade at Palam, the next day 
As it was, I had nD inhumation — not BVen a guide that I did 
not pick up for mysalf Dn thB load; and had I obeyed my 
instructions, and gone tD Bahadurgaih, the expedition would 
have hBcn a fruitlass onB. I feBl VBiy thankful for my success ; 
for, had thesB two bngades succeeded in getting mto our rear, 
thBy would undoubtedly have Idub much mischief” 

ThB news of the victoiy, fiiat convoyed to Dehli by young 
Low, Nicholson’s aide-de-camp, who had uddan on m advance 
of the returning f di cb, caused great rejoicing in Camp, and 
thBre was strong issue to give thB victois on ovation as they 
marched m with thBir trophies. But Nioholson’s mBn were 
weary and m sorry plight fur any neBLlbss spectacular display, 
so thBy made all hastB to their quart eis, and, as evening had 
clDSBd in upon them beforB the whole forcB had amved, the 
ovation would have been impossible, if thBy had been inclined 
to receive it. But there were hearty congratulations next day 
freely tBndarBd to Nicholson, who had done his work right 
well, and seouiBd ths safB advancB of thB siege-train. « It was 
believed, too, that ha had weakened the enemy’s force, not 
merely to the number of those who weia killed and wounded in 
aotion, for the whole brigade was bioken and dispersed, and 
many never again showBd their faces in Dehli* Since the 


11 According Id all a&counts, the Nfrnaoh Brigade (the one I dealt with 
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battlB Df Badli-kf-saiai on the 8th of JunB, the English atDehli 
hai gamed no such victory as that which crowned the action at 
Najafgarh. 

Congratulations upon this biilliant achievement poured in 
from all sides , hut from none oamB they with grBatBi hearti- 
ness and sincBiity than from Sn John LawiBnce, who wrotB to 
him, saying “ Though aoiely pi eased with woik, I wntB a lniB 
to congiatulate you on youi &ucdbss I wish I had the power 
of knighting you on the spot It should he done I liDpB yon 
destiDyai no end of villainous Pandi's,” * Td this Nicholson 
Aumatso 1B pl 19 d, August 30, 1857 “Many thanks for 
youi kind lettBr Df thB 27th. I would much 
rather earn the good opimun of my friends than any kind of 
konDiary distinction I enclose, foi your paiusal, andEdwaides’s, 
the iough draft of my repcit Tha field was of such extent, 
that it was not easy to estimate the mutmeeis’ loss I think , 
moieovBi, that they suffered moiB severely fium the fiiB of our 
Aitilhry, uftei they had bolted acrass thB budge, than they did 
on thB actual battle-field , . Except where pool LumsdBn 
was killed, they made little attempt to stand. Most of thB 
killed wbib Kotah Contingent men Wb took the Nhnach tioop 
of aitilleiy complete, threB hght field hattBry guns, and four 
of the King’s Own I wish sincerely that they had had as 
many moie, aa, aft 01 then flank was turned, they could not 
havB used them, and must have lost them all ” 

After this theiBwas quiet for a little space in Camp All 
men were looking eagBily for thB amval of thB siegB-tiam, and 
for those last reinforcements which Lawienoe was sending 
down from the Panjab. Eeports weie floating about to the effect 
that the Bai§li Brigade was going out again, under Bakht 
Khdn, to make another effort to intercept oui convoys, hut if 
this design were bvbi enteitamed it was sodu abandoned, foi it 
never developed into even thB semblance Df a faot, and all 


only nnmbeis six hundred men now Many of those who fled would appear 
never to lmvB leturned to Dehli Most of the officers with ma in tha action 
rated them at six, seven, and eight thousand men My awn idea ih, that they 
weie between thiee thousand and four thousand "—Nicholson to Laiorenao, 
August 30, 1857 

* In tins lettai Lawrence wntea “ Don't assault until you havB given the 
mutineers all thB pawdBr and shot whioh thB siBge-tr.im can spare, and then 
go in, and may God be with you all I think, if all the tioopa were warned 
Dot to Jispeise, it might have an effect upon them ” 
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again was composure. Tlieie was not a soldier in camp who 
did not then feel that the time of waiting and watching had 
well-nigh passed — that we should soon assume the offensive in 
earnest, with ample means to secure success Dehli now 
seemed to he m our giasp, and the spirits of men rose with the 
thought of the coming tiiumph Then was it that the mess- 
tents of our officers lang with the loudest laughter; then was 
it that our military bands sent up their gayest music ; then 
was it that the inactivity of a disheaitened enemy gave un- 
accustomed repose to the besieging foice , then the healthy 
could enjoy their hooks or games, and the sick and wounded 
could he hi ought to the doois of their tents to inhale the 
pleasant evening an, 01 take in the marvellous beauty of the 
“ view from the Badge ” For neaily thiee months the great 
city, with its wealth of oidnance, had defied the best couiage 
and the best skill of the English nation We had been beaten 
by the material resources of an enemy, whom, without such 
aids, we could have crushed m a day. But now, as our 
Engineers biought all the appliances of their craft to bear upon 
the strengthening and securing of our positions, as the space 
between our siege-works and the city- walls was nan owed by 
their effoits, and breachmg-battenes weie rising under their 
hands, no man doubted that the coming month would see Dehli 
piostrate at our feet, and the consummation of our hopes 
gloriously accomplished. Again the supiemacy of the English 
race m India, obscuied only for a little while, was to be re- 
asserted and re-established , and there was not a white man in 
camp who did not long, with a great hunger of the heart, for 
the day when the signal would be given, and it would be left 
for oui English manhood to decide for itself whether any 
multitude of Natives of India, behind their walls of masonry 
could deter our legions from a victorious entrance into the 
imperial city of the MughuL 
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Seryides or Saiad MIr Khait— PagB 52. 

“ The Sirdar Bah&dur, Salad Mil Khan S&hib, a pBnsionei 1 eceivmg six 
hundred, rupees a month, foi aid tendered to the Kdbul piisonerB and good 
conduct m A^hamstan, who had, on healing the diaturhance, immediately 
joined the Commissions!, and offered to escoit him to the European hnea , 
hut it was decided that then wae no hope of the lady escaping through 
thB ciowd He than went out to hold hack the mob, and was shot 
thiough the thigh, and his horse mDitally wounded This fine Afghan 
was obliged to retire to the city. Hs came to thB Damdamah the next 
morning m spitB of his wound, and was at the battles Df thB Hi - mlmi 
When thB mob attacked the house, thB Commiasiouar and his wife, with 
thB wife of one of the residents of the station, retired to thB roof , when 
asked wheia their mastei and mistress wbib, the sbi pants said that they 
had gone to church though drawn swoTda were put tD his throaty the 
Jdmaiar, Gul&b Singh, persisted m tbs statement, and thB other servants 
were faithfully silent regarding thBir master’s presence f—Bsjaoit of Mr . 
CoTnm'osaioner Williams 


The Murder of Mr Fraser— P age 6D 

[ThB following is thB evidence of Bakhtawnsa, or Bakht&war Smgh 
Chapiisi, as given at the tnal of the King of Dehli ] 

“I was ths servant on duty supervising the repmiB of thB Port ditch, 
and was going with tha account hook fur Captam Douglas’ inspection I 
was on my way, when a trooper came galloping up from thB direction Df 
thB Calcutta Gate. ThB tiDopei had not reached the Palace GtatB when I 
observed that Captam D ouglas was standing there. I saw Captam Douglas 
speaking to the man, but before I reached the Palace Gate myself the 
ti Doper turned his horsB and iDde off Captam Douglas told mB tn go up 
to bs apartments, and said that hB was going to thB rntBiiDi of the Palace 
and should return immediately. Captain Douglas did bd, and I stayed at 
thB gate, Makhan, King Siahnsh and others accompanied bm Captam 
Douglas had hardly gone when Mr* Fraser aruved m his buggy and 
inquired for him. Mi Fraser alight ad and walked on through thB covered 
way up to the opening He then said to me he was going to the Calcutta 
Gate, and that I was to tBll Captain Douglas so on his return. I then 
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myself pioceeded in tl b direction of the King’s apaitmenta, and met 
Captain Douglas returning in a state of excuement I gave him Mr. 
Frasei’s message Captain Douglas went to the LAhor Grate of thB Palace, 
and told thB Native officer on guaid there to cIosb it, which was done 
Captain Douglas at the same time gavB orders that no crowd was to he 
allowed tD assemble on ths bridge leading into the Palace, Just about 
this tune an officei of the King’s, stvUd a captain, also crihb theie from 
the direction Df the main sneet of Dehli. The gate had been closed and 
Captain Douglas’ buggy was ms de, so he directed ms to ask thiB Native 
officer for his buggy that h.B might go in it as fai as the Calcutta Grate, 
whither Captain Douglas proceeded in it, I occupying the seat behind 
At the Calcutta Gate wa found Mr. Fraser, Mr Nixon, head deilr, and 
four or five other gentlemen. The gate was closed after a short timB 
Mr Fraser and Captain Douglas got into the buggy together, and were 
returning tD the Palace accompanied by the other gentlemen on hmseback, 
but had not proceeded fai when four or five trooper 1 ? enme galloping up at 
full speed fiDm the direction Df the Ellenbomugh Tank. About thiB 
lima, there was a gBnaial cry that tha troopers had coma On lBiuhrag 
thepaifcy Df gentlemen, onB of the troopei a wounded Mr. Hutchinson in 
the arm with a pistol shot; the otheis also filBd, hut without effect On 
this Mr. Fraser and Captain Douglas both got Dut of the buggy and went 
out of thB way of the mutineers, aud stDud by thB guard-iuom of the 
Constabulary Force at thB gate two more gentlemen joined them there 
Mi. Fiaser got a musket finm the Constabulaiy Fdiub, and shot one of 
thetroopeifl. This checked the others, and they turned and fled A gieat 
crowd had by this time collected, and Captain Douglas aud another gentle- 
man jumped into the Foit ditch, along which they camo on to thB Palace 
GatB, Mr. Fraser anil others coming by the mad, but therB was eudIi 
confusion at tha tmiB, I can’t say how, Captain Douglas was in a fainting 
statB fiom the injuries he had received from jumping into the ditch, and 
we acDordiDgly laid him on a bed in the Kalaiat BLhdiii. In a short time 
Mr. Jaumngs, the cleig.man, cams down, and at his suggcsriDn Captain 
Douglas was taken up to the apaitmenta above thB gati>, wheie he was 
placed on a bed, Mr, Jennings sending thB servants away, and telling them 
not to crowd about the place We then leceived an onlei to go fur the 
King’s physician, Abdillah. ChaprAu fetched him accordingly The phy- 
sician, Ashan Ullah Khan, had just hft, when we SBnants who weie 
silting there saw soma five Muhammadans, King’s servants coming along 
the oov Bred way calling out, ‘Din, din •’ Just at this tune Mi Fraser 
happened tD come down to the loot of the stairs, and these men im- 
mediately attacked him and killed him with then swoidB. While thii 
was happening on the north side of the gate, a mixed ciowd, armed with 
swords, bludgeons, fee., ian up Ihe staus on the houth side, and gained llie 
apartments above, those assembled on thB noi th side joining them there." 
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Remdval of Captain Holson pkdm ihe Guide Dorps — Page 136. 

[ThB following passage from a letter wutfcen to Hodson’s biogrnphei by 
the Militaiy Secretly to the Paniab Commissioner, explains fully the 
cu Diimstances referred to m the text. AftsL speaking of the question, of 
thB regimental accounts and the action of the Court of Inquiry, the water 
piDceeds to say ] 

“Still, m bd far as the inquiry was concerned, Major H, had he sur- 
vived, might perhaps have commanded the Guide-* to this day. His 
removal was entirely another afl.iu In addition to the command of thB 
Guides, Lieutenant H hell the office of Accountant Commissioner m 
civil chaige of Yfisufzai Lieutenant Godhy, of thB Guides, whs severnly 
woundBd by an assassin at Marddn, the GuiIb Corps station, m DeoembBi, 
1S53. The assassin was out to pieces upon the spot by somB men of the 
corps. His body was idenlified, but all efforts to discover the motives of 
the nusci eant or his abettnis proved fruitless Lieutenant Hodsnn’s sus- 
piciDns, however, fell upon Kadar Khiu, thB Malik ol Tdil (four miM 
distant fiom Hardin), thB most wealthy and influential chief in Yusufzai 
He even further entertained the hopB of being able to convict this Kadai 
Khdn of having caused the muuler of the latB Colonel Macke^n; but 
finally, and aftei a lengthened imprisonment of BBven months in the 
Peahdwai gaol, Kidai Khin was anaigned by him m the Commissioner’s 
Couit on oub charge only, viz , that of having instigated thB attack npon 
Lieutenant Godby The case completely brokB down, and ihe trial ended 
m a ML acquittal. Lieutenant Hodson’s proceediuns were strongly con- 
demned by Lord Dalhonsie, who directed hiH dismissal from civil amploy, 
and that ha should not retain command of thB GuiiBS, it being incom- 
patible with thB public interests that hB should ever again hold any 
position of authoiitym tbs district of Ydsufzai, and that his getting 
anothei command thsi Baft sr should depend upon the result of thB Militaiy 
Court of Inqrniy. ThB inquiry had not, however, closed so far as to 
produce any lesult, when thB Court of Directors took notice Df the tnal of 
Kddar Khan of Thru, and m conveying then approval of the Governor- 
General’s decision upon it, they added their ‘desire* that Lieutenant 
Hodson should not ‘again bB entiusted with any command whatever’ 11 


PROCLAMATIONS AND CoRREHPDNDRNDE DF THE NanX SXfflB, 

PagB 256. 

[The following extracts from the cdi respondents of Dundu Pant, Nioi 
Bihib, illustrate the means by which hB endeavoured by a succession of 
boastful lies to stimulate the animosity and to sustain the courage Df his 
followers. ThBse papcis wbib bant m by Ndni Narain R£d, of whom 
mention is made In thB taxt, and placed in thB hands of General Neill, 
who commissioned Major Gordon to translate them. The following is 
hum the j'uumal of that officer ] 
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** A 1 elative of tb.B Nini sent in a quantity of the Hand's property and 
ten of his horses from Bithur this morning, and came himself and called on 
Grena&l Neill in thefDienoon He had. been confined bytheN&ni In 
the evening two boxes were brought in containing the whoh of thB Nfin&’s 
coireapondence, and his letter-book containing copies of all his orders, 
wntten in the Persian language They have bien made over tD me, which 
is a licli tiBat, aud I sat poncg ovei these letters until eleven o’clock at 
night, and finished with the one in which lie ordeied. the destruction of all 
Euro] eaus who lelt in t oats” 


Pboolamation dated July Gte. 

“A traveller )ust aruved at K&uhpur from Calcutta, had. heard that, 
pieviousto the distribution of the caitndgps, a council had been held for 
the pmposa of iepuving thB Hindiistmis of their faith and religion TIib 
members ot the council came to the decision, since it was a matter affecting 
leligion, it would, be right to have BBven or eight thousand European 
Bohkerb that fif y thuusand Hindustanis might Ijb des myad, anl all (the 
last) become Chnatians Tins lasolurion was sent to Queen Victona, and 
received her appiuval Again another council was held, at which the 
English merchants assisted. It was here deteimiued that the EiuopeHn 
foice should bB made equal to the Hindustani army (in numbiis) hutliat 
wliBnthe contest took place thBiB should be no fear of failure When 
this represemation (fiom the council) was read in England, thuty-five 
thousand soldieis weie embarkedin all haste and despatched to Iniu, and, 
tha dbws nf their depaituie has reached Calcutta. The SAhibs of Calcutta 
ordered the disTibuuon of the c.irtndges with tlie especial object of 
making Christiana of the Native army, so that when the aimy hicame 
Chnstianfl theia would he no delay in making Christiana of the ryots 
These caitridgBS wai a lubloBd over with thB lat Df pigs and cows ThiB 
fact has been asserted by Bangdlis who wei b employed in the manufacture 
of tha cartridges, and of those wIid related this, one has bean executed aud 
all the le*! t put into confinement. They (the iddhibs) made their arrange- 
ments herB This is the news from thence (Europe) The Turkish 
Ambassador wrote liom London to the Sultan to inform him that ihirty- 
fivB thousand men had been despatched to Hindustan for tha pniposB of 
making Chiistians of the Hindustanis, dhe Sultan of Brim— may God 
perpetuate Ins SDveieignty despatched a Firmdu to the Patiha Df Egypt 
to this effect: ‘You aie an ally of Qubbu Yiotoiu. But this ib not thB 
season for amity, inasmuch as my Ambassador writes that tlm ty-five 
thousand solmers have been despatched to Hindustan fur the purpose ot 
making Uhustmus of theNativa jyota and troops. Thai stole, iu this case, 
whilst a i BmBily is m my powei, if I should be neglig nt, how shall I show 
m> face to God ? And this da) (i e. conjunctuie) may some tune oi othei 
he my own [meaning this may some day hB his dwu casb] since, il the 
English make the Hindustanis ChiistiAns, thBy will makB an attampt 
du my dominions.’ 
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“ WhBn th.B Pasha of Egypt received this Firmdn, Iib, previous to the 
arrival of the (English) lines, assembled and organised his troons at 
Alexandria, which is on the road to Hindustan The moment the soldiers 
(English) appeared, the Pasha 3 s troops opened an aitillery his upon them 
from all sides, and destroyed and sunk their ships, so that not a single 
soldier escaped. 

“When the English at Calcutta had issued then order for the dis- 
tubution of the cartridgss, and thB disturbances had arisen, they anxiously 
looked out for the troops from. London to aid them. But thB Almighty, 
in his perfect omnipotence, had already disposed of these When the 
dbwb of the slaughter of the army Irom London became known, the 
GrovBmor-G-enei.il was greatly afflicted and distressed, ant thumped his 
head 

“Persian Quatrain — In thB beginning of the night hB possessed the 
power over life and pioperty — In the morning bis body was without a 
head, and his h Bad without a crown — In one revolution of thB cueruleati 
spherB neither Nddn (Slifib*) remained nor any sign of him. 

“ Issued from. Painted Garden of thB Peshwa.” 


u Td Holah Sing, KdtwIl df KAnhp6b. 

“ You are hereby Didered to make known within your lunadiction, that 
whoBvar may havB m his possession any property plundered from tho 
English, such as chairs and tables, china and metal dishes, arms, buggies, 
mediDal apparatus, horses, and wood, or railway officers' property, such as 
beams, lion, whb, jackets, coats and trous3is, poats and sheep, must, 
within lour days, pioduce such property. Should any one secieta such 
things, and they be found heieafter in his house when searched, hB will 
be visited with condign chastisement. Should any person havB in his 
house an Englishman or any childien (hibdlQg), Iib must produce them, 
and will not hB quesiiuned, hut any person concealing thB above will be 
blown into the palh of destruction fiom Lhe cannon’s mouth. 

“Dated 4th Zikad, or 24th June.” 


[The following appears to havB been wiitten after the massacie at the 
Go ant] 

“ To Ragunath Singh, BnowiNi Singh, &d , 

“Officers of the Regiment at SuSpiii (Forty-first N. I), and Wdhid All 
KMu, Naih RisAldar, First IrieguLar Oavahy, at Sikandra 
“ GreBtmg. — Your petition presented by Mir Punah All, has been 
received. Its contents have become known to me. The repoit of your 


* Play upon words — “Nadir,” if I remember nghtly, is thB ZBUith — 
Translator 
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bravery and gallantry has given me great pleasure, 1 much praiae be youis, 
thus should you ever act, thus let men act’ Here (K&nhpur) this day 
4th Zikad (27th June), the white faces have fought with us. The whole 
Df them, by the giacB Df God, and thB destroying fortune Df thB Jing, 
have BnteLBd hell A salute in honour of this evBDt has been fired as 
usual It behoves you also tD calebrata this victory with rejoicings and 
peals of artillsiy Moreover, your request for peimission tD fight with the 
lcfidals has given me great satisfaction In a few days, when Older Bhall 
have been lestorsd m this district, thB victorious force which has now 
swelled to a largB army, still daily mci easing, will cross thB Granges, con- 
tinue to hem in the mfidBls until the ainval of my camp This evBnt will 
take placB shortly, and than display all your valour Baar m mind that 
the people pBrtain to both faiths They must ba neither molested nor 
injured in anyway Have a cal 2 to protect them, collect supplies, and 
keep tham m readiness 

“ Dated 4th Zikad St 1273, 27th JunB, ] 857.” 


11 To Hdlas Singh, KqtwXl. 

“Whereas, by the grace of Grod and furtunB of thB king, all thB English 
at Puni and m Panna havB been slam and sant to hell, and five thousand 
English who ware at Dehli havB been put to the sword by the loyal 
tioops ThB Government is now everywhere victunous , you arB, there- 
fore, ordered to proclaim these glad tidings in all cities and villages by 
beat of drum, that all may rBjoice Dn haariug them. All csubb for appre- 
hBnS'on is now 1 amoved. 

“ DatBd Bth Zikad, 1st July, 1857 " 


“To BIbu Rambaebh, TIlukdab, Dhoitdia Kufiiu, Oudh. 

“Greeting— Tdut petition dated 6th Zikad (29th Judb), rBpoitmg the 
slaughter of the English, and the deaths in hattlB of your bi other 
Sudhaman Singh, with two officers, and also begging for my favour as a 
reward ior your self-devotion, has bBBn perused. You are hcieby in- 
formed, that I also am gnevad at your loss, but the will of God must be 
submitted to. Moreover, this BVBnt (the death of his brother) has hap- 
pened in the cause of Government, and you will ever remain thB object Df 
my protection. Have no manner of fear, Government will certainly 
belnend you. 

“Dated lDth Zikad, ox 3rd July, 1857“ 
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“To Hqlas Singh, KdtwIi. 

“WherBas sundry persons of thB town, on hearing thB leport of 
Euiopean troopa having mar chart from AJlihfibd.il, ara abandoning their 
homes and seeking shelter in villages, you are hereby ordered to have 
proclaimed throughout the town that infantry, cavalry, and artillery have 
inarched to repel the English Wherever they may bB met, at Pathpdr, 
Allahfibfid, or wherever they may bB, the 1 avenging force will thoroughly 
punish them Let all remain without fear in their homes, and pursue 
thBir usual avocations 
“Dated 12th Zikad, or 5th July, 1857” 


" Td the Officers df the Ashy. 

“I hava been greatly pleased with your zeal, valour, and loyalty. 
Your labours are deserving of the highest praise The organisation and 
scale of pay and lewarda established heie will havB likewise to be 
established foi you. Let your minds be at rest, all promises made will 
bB fulfilled Tioops of all arms havB this day classed the Ganges m route 
to Lakhnao, you will be aided in every possible way to slay the un- 
believing NazarBnes, and despatch them to ubII The gieatest reliance is 
placed on your readiness and bravery to secure victory On lecBipt of 
this order, ceitify to me, under your hand and SBal, that you have learned 
its contents, and are ready to co-operate in thB destruction Df the infidels 
HavB no fears as regards ordnance stores. Any amount of ammunition 
and heavy guns is available. Bharfiiddaulah and All RezaBeg, Katwfil 
of LakhnaD, have been ordered to supply provisions They will do so, 
but should they fail in this duty inform me, and a conspicuous example 
will be made of them. All Df you display valour and fortitude May 
victory speedily crown yarn: efforts, thus shall I myself he at liberty to 
proceed towaids Allfihfibfid There can bB no hesitation on year part or 
on mine. After this rapid success, march to Allfihfibfid and conquer 
theie 

“Dated Itth Zikad, 7th July, 1857 ” 


"To Kalkaparbhad, Kau^ng-a, Dura, 

“Greeting — Your petiticnhas been received, stating that seven boats 
containing Europeans were going down the nver from Kfinhpdr, and that 
two pai ties Df your men who werB at the spot joined the Government 
troops and filed on them sd unremittingly that they proceeded, slaying 
thB English the whole way, as far as the villages of AbddI Agfa, when 
the horse artillery and yourself in peisan joined thB rest, and sank six Df 
the boats, thB seventh escaping through thB force of thB wind. You have 
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performed a gieat deed, and I am highly pleas sd mth your conduct 
PeisBVBre m your devotion to thB Government causa. This ordBr is sent 
you as a mart of favour. Tour petition, with which a European waB 
sent in, has also reached me. ThB European has been sent to hell, thus 
adding to my satisfaction 
‘ Dated ISLh Zikad, or 9fch July, 1S57 


“To the Thanadar or Sthsul. 

“The victorious aimy of Government had maiched towards AlUh&b&d 
to oppose thB Em opeans, and it has now bean reported that the lata 
have deceived thB Govammant tiDops, attacked and scattered them. 
Soma tioops me said to remain there; you are, therefciB, ordered to 
instiuct the landholders in your jurisdiction and in JFathpiir, that BVBry 
biave man should join heart and hand to delend his faith, to put the 
Em opeans tu the a wo id, and SBnd them to hell Conciliate all ancient 
influential landholders, and persuade them to umtB m thB cause of their 
religion to slay and send to hell all the infidels Moreover, tall them that 
Government will give every man his due, and that thoBB who assist it 
shall he rewaided. 

"Dated 2Dth Zikad, 13th July, 1857 ” 


"To tiie Bahadurs and Officers of Cavalry, aetillert, and 
Infantry at Laknad. 

“ Greeting — A force of onB thousand Bntish, with several guns, were 
maiching towaida Kdnhpiir horn AlUhdbdd. To arrest and slaytheSB 
men an aimy was despatched ThB Biitish »tb advancing rapidly Dn 
both sides men Tall wounded and killed. The Europeans me now within 
seven koss of Kdnhpdr, and thB field of battla is warmly contested. It is 
repotted that Eui opeans are coming up the river m Bteamers, and strong 
defences have consequently been constructed without the town Df Kdnh- 
pdr. Hare my troops are prepared, and at a distance the battle rages; 
you are, thBiefora, informed that the aforesaid Butish are opposite the 
district of Bmswfiid, on this bank Df thB nvei. It ib VBry prcbabU that 
thBy may attempt to cross the Ganges. You must, foi this reason, send 
some tioops into the Baiswdrd country to shut them in on that side. My 
force will press them from this direction, and by this combined action the 
slaughter of thB mfidels may he achieved, as is most iBBiiable, 

“Should these people not be destroyed, tharo can he no doubt they will 
press on to Dehh. Between K&nhpfir and Dehli there is no one that 
could stand against them. Wb must without fail combine to destroy 
them root and branch, 

"It is also said that the British may cross thB Ganges j acme English 
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stall remain m the BailBy Guaid and mamtam th.B fight, whereas here 
thaia is not a living English person left. Send troops immediately across 
the lrvar, at Sheorijpilr, to surround and cut up the Europeans 
“Dated 23rd Zikai, Dr 16th July, 1857 ” 

[This is the last of thB seiias On that same evening Havelock's force 
encamped near Kinhpiir, and whilst victory was being proclaimed by the 
Kind’s order m the city, he himself was flying foi his Mb, and his followers 
WBre being dispersed m all dnections,] 


Bbdbuitiku at PeshIwab —Page 371. 

[The following is the paragraph m Colonel Edwaries’B Mutiny Report, 
to which leference is math m thB text. ThaiB is no contribution to the 
bistoiy of thB great Cusis mths Panjib more valuable Dr more interesting 
than thB document from which this extraot is made ■] 

“DBhli was not to be lecDVered by a cuup ds mam. The Hmdu 
Sipihis, havmg mutinied about a cartridge, had nothing to prDpDSB for an 
empire, aui fell m of necessity with the only policy that was feasible at 
the moment, a Muhammadan Ring of Dehli, and certainly no other 
policy could have given such life to thB coming struggle Hitherto the 
question had hem pm sly domestic between the English and then Hmdus- 
tim army, a quarrel m which the Afghan tnhes would merely desire to 
be on the conquering side But a war between thB Muslim and the 
Christian for empire must needs agitate evaiy village mwhich therB was a 
mosque and a moulah, and the city of P ash i war in particular, with its 
sivty thousand inhabitants, had always b sen a hotbed of intrigue. Humanly 
speaking, I consider that the border at this critical pBnod waa mainly kept 
under by thB levying of a militia, Afghans are fanatical, but avarice is 
then ruling passion EvBiy idle vagrant, Bvery piofBssional robber, every 
truculent student in the mosqueB, at whos3 finger-ends fanaticism was 
beginning to tingle, found a market for his sword. The population of the 
Peshawar Valley had ubybi been disarmed Bemg liable to raids from 
their neighbours, they had bBBn allowed to keep arms in their houses j 
though none but DutsidB villagers might wear arms abroad. It was not 
difficult, therefore, to collect any number of armed footmen at a short 
notice Good horses are not plentiful in this irrigated country , but the 
head men of every village havB two ox three hacks, and the enlistment of 
their farm servants on these nps, attached all the hamlets, one by one, to 
□ui cause, and got up quite a hearty feeling, such as certainly I never saw 
befoie among them One can smilB now at the scenes that took place 
morning and evening at the horns of enlistment. It was necDSsary to 
sustain the dignity of the ImpBiial" 9 ov eminent even in our diatiess 
Long before the tune crowds of candidates for employment thronged thr 
gateways and Dveiflowed into the garden, tha jockeys Df unconquerably 
vicious horses endeavDumig to reduce them to a show Df docility by gal- 
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loping thrm furiously at out till tlis uiitjcal moment of inspection camp 
At last, sick at hem t from thB receipt of a badtelegiam fiom the pi dviec es 
but endpai ouring tD hok hapiiy, out I used to go, and face some hundi eda 
of the chiefs and yeomen of the country, all eagai tD grithei fiom the Com- 
mishiDner Sihib’s countenance how thB ‘King of Dehh’ was getting on. 
Then tne fiiat holt email would be brought up TIib beast peihaps would 
not move The nder, the ownei, and all the neighbonu would as^aiL linn 
with whips, sticks, stones, and Pushtii leproaches that might have movi d 
aiock, hut nothing would do till the attempt was given np, and Ills 
brute’s head turned the Dtlisi way, when he went off at a gallop amid 
inais of laughtei fiom the Pathdns, who have the keenest pBicepti on uf 
both fun and vice. Nd. 2 would mnke a shift to come up, but eveiy man 
and hoy in the eiowd could see that he was hma on two oi thiae leg 6 *. 
Then thB argument began, and lag by l?g, blemish hy blainish, the anmi.il 
was pioved hy a multitude ofc witnesses (who had known him foi veiy 
many } eai s) to be peifectly sound ; and so the enlistment went Dn frnm 
day to day, affording immense occupation, piofit, and amusement to the 
ppopla, and auswenng a great many good ends. Now and then an oideily 
of the Hindustani Iiragular Davaliy, admuahly aimed ami mounted, 
would pa^s the spot, and maik his opinion of the ‘levies’ by a cun- 
temptuous smile. But, nevertheless he tnld his comiades in til a lines that 
the DDiintiy people wcib all with the English, and it was of no use to 
desert or to intngUB.” 


Sir Henry Barnard’s last Letter td the Governor-General — 
Page 421. 

[The following letter was wutten to Loid Canning bv Sir H. Barnaul 
tin ee days befoie his death He seems to have dean ed that, in the event 
of his demise, its contents should be known to the woild.] 

“ Camp ahov B Delhi, July 2, 1057 

“My dear Lord Canning,— Eib this i eache* vrra, the business heie 
Will haiBbBan settled, if successfully, well, if a failure, I should like to 
leavB behind me a brief record of the seivice of the little fmcB 

“The work of leducticn Dr i e-occupation of Dehli was avidenily gi early 
under-estimated Dehh, whm once its gates wen shut, and its immense 
ai penal and manazina in the hands of insurgent troops, became a formidable 
opeiation to ibiIucb. When added to this the passions of the people war a 
roused, and thB civ raised of a naw ‘ Mughul dynasty,' it b camB as im- 
portant as formidable 

“ With means totally inadequate, this foroB was sent against it, reinforced 
by detachments fiomMndfh, who wbis to have piDVidsd sappais, gumu-is, 
and field implements, when all had foimed a junction thB foica barely 
arnved at tmee thousand eight hundi ed. MufLth sent no gunn bis, anil 
only a small number of sappeis, and tliasB unprovided On thB 8th June 
we sfaited from Xlipur, met the enemy at Bailli-ki-S'irai, nnd fiom thence 
drove them from the height above Dehli. Uctb tlm Commanding- 
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Aitilleiyman and Clref Engineer piopoEel to commence the attad; 
luttBiies wero planned and elected, hut the distance was too great. 
After eight days, I found the side of thB town which must he silenced 
hefoiB we gnt approaches quite as ah re as ever. The AitillBrymau 
admitted the distance ton gient, and the Engineer his inability to make 
hattenas, having positively net a single sand-hag I 1 was promised 
reintDi cementi, d nd foi their arrival I detei mined to wait They have 
ainved, anil now Domes the decisive moment, and I confess to you I never 
was so puzzled The foi ce 1 have amounts to about five thousand, and 
CGmpiises almost all the Europeans in tlie Upper Provinces, quitB enough, 
if fiee, to rB-Bstahlish the cDUutiy, hut quite insufficient to stoim DbIiIi, 
guaid the camp, and keep open my communications with the leal for 
supplies, &c If I succeed m the gambles throw, well and good, hut it I 
fail the game is lip, and nil I can Bipect to be able to do would he to effect 
an honourable retreat, carrying off suk, wounded, andguns To add to ray 
distressed dissetisfaction is proved to exist in the harm tuops just 
ainved, and home have been detected in trying to tampBi with thB men of 
Coke’s Corps These fellows aie to bB hangsi to-night; but the 9th 
Irrpguhu Davaliy and some of the Sipdhi Coips fu-b known to he tainted, 
and would him an opportunity of doing us any mischief they could. Thus 
it is, with enemies without, tiaitois within, and a task Muia tub I cannot 
in reason feel rnyforca competBut to undertake, I am called upon to decide. 
MuQh is said about the Native character and aptitude at turning tail, but 
whem thB trewure is I fear the heart will be found also, for all theae 
miscreants aiB ladBn with plunder they will not ab radon, and thBy know 
full wbII that evBry man’s hand is against them Th bv dam not fly 
“ My men aiB very tired, we have had since tha action of Badli-Ki-Sarai 
nD less than ten aflaus, seven of which employed my whole foi ce, cavalry 
and lnfnntiy , m each wb expeiiBnced heavy lusa, but inflicted greatei. 
The tlaitois are, di rathei were, tiTBd, they openly said it was no usb 
fighting, and that unless assisted they would fly in four days Yesterday 
bi ought them the Barfeli people, so we shall havB oui eleventh to-morrow. 
A ft hi that I think the gaum is ovei. The & wall as aiB not coming on, 
and we shall have defeated them all in turn But to Iob useful I must 
entBi the city, and this will, I am feailul, he a sanguinary affair, for it is 
clear thB SipAhi knows well how to fij,ht behind stone wads 
“ I hope to hear of thB head of tlie European columns coming up from 
Calcutta, and then matters will b£gm to look up again 
11 Piay bxcusb this sciawl , \t js wutten in a gale of wind The rain 
has fallen for two days, but it is^gnin fine 

,,TT t truly yDUis, 

11 H Barn Am* 
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